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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Dr Apaw's elaborate “ Summary of Roman Antiquities ” has hitherto 
appeared in an octavo form, and, in consequence of its price, has not 
found its way into many of our classical schools. To remedy this 
inconvenience, the work is now presented in a more portable shape, 
and at little more than one-half of the original price. The editor 
trusts, that in thus rendering this admirable work accessible to every 
schoolboy, he does some service to classical literature. 

The editor has availed himself of several valuable works that have 
appeared since the days of the learned author. Notes of considera- 
ble length will be found from Niebuhr’s Roman History, from 
Henderson on Ancient Wines, from Blair on Slavery among the 
Romans, and from the works of Professor Anthon of New York. 
These notes in some instances correct the mistakes, and in others 
supply the deficiencies of the original work. 

The numerous references interspersed throughout the text of 
former editions, have been removed to the foot of each page, which 
exhibits the text in a more continuous form. For the benefit of the 
tyro, translations have also been given of many of the Latin quota- 
tions. But to classical students, and others, who have occasion to 
consult the work, perhaps the greatest improvement will be found in 
the enlargement of the Indices. The Latin Index now contains 
fully four times more words and phrases than the former one, 
and embraces, it is hoped, every word and phrase explained in the 
volume. 

Six Engravings on Steel and nearly one hundred wood-cuts will be 
found interspersed, which have been copied from Montfaucon’s L’An- 
tiquité Expliquée, Sir Wm Gell’s Pompeii, and other works of the 
highest authority. 

Lastly, in order to direct attention to the most essential topics, and 
to facilitate examination, it is the intention of the editor to publish 
as soon as possible, a complete set of Questions, which will considera- 
bly abridge the teacher's labour, and save the student's time. 

With these additions and alterations, the editor humbly trusts that 
this edition of Adam's Antiquities may be found not altogether unde- 
serving of public notice and patronage. 


PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 


Noruine has more engaged the attention of literary men, since the 
revival of learning, than to trace, from ancient monuments, the insti- 
tutions and laws, the religion, the manners, and customs of the Ro- 
mans, under the general name of Roman Antiquities. This branch of 
knowledge is not only curious in itself, but absolutely necessary for 
understanding the classics, and for reading with advantage the his- 
tory of that celebrated people. It is particularly requisite for such as 
prosecute the study of the civil law. 

Scarcely on any subject have more books been written, and many 
of them by persons of distinguished abilities ; but they are for the 
most part too voluminous to be generally useful. Hence a number 
of abridgments have been published ; of which those of Kennet and 
Nieuport are esteemed the best. The latter is, on the whole, better 
adapted than the former to illustrate the classics; but being written 
in Latin, and abounding with difficult phrases, is not fitted for the use 
of younger students. Besides, it contains nothing concerning the laws 
of the Romans, or the buildings of the city, which are justly reckoned 
among the most valuable parts in Kennet. 

On these accounts, near twenty years ago, the compiler of the 
following pages thought of framing from both, chiefly from Nieuport, 
a compendium for his own use, with an intention to print it, if he 
should meet with no book on the subject to his mind. But he soon 
perceived, that on several important points he could not derive from 
either the satisfaction he wished. He therefore had recourse to other 
sources of information, and chiefly to the classics themselves. "To 
enumerate the various authors he has consulted would be tedious and 
useless. It is sufficient to say, that he has borrowed with freedom, 
from all hands, whatever he judged fit for his purpose. He has been 
chiefly indebted to Manutius, Brissonius, and Middleton, on the 
senate ; to Pignorius, on slaves ; to Sigonius, and Grucchius, Manu- 
tius, Huber, Gravina, Merula, and Heineccius, on the assemblies of 
the people, the rights of citizens, the laws and judicial proceedings ; 
to Lipsius, on the magistrates, the art of war, shows of the circus, 
and gladiators ; to Scheffer, on naval affairs and carriages ; to Fer- 
varius, on the Roman dress; to Kirchmannus, on funerals; to Ar- 
buthnot, on coins; to Dickson, on agriculture ; to Donatus, on the 
city; to Turnebus, Abrahamus, Rosinus, Salmasius, Hottoemannus, 
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Grævius, and Gronovius, Montfaucon, Pitiscus, Ernesti, and particu- 
larly to Gesner, in different parts of the work. 

After making considerable progress in this undertaking, the com- 
piler found the execution so difficult, that he would have willingly 
dropt it, could he have found any thing on the subject to answer his 
views. Accordingly, when Mr Lempriere did him the favour to 
communicate his design of publishing that useful work, the Classical 
Dictionary, he used the freedom to suggest to him the propriety of 
intermingling with his plan a description of Roman Antiquities. But 
being informed by that gentleman that this was impracticable, and 
meeting with no book which joined the explanation of words and 
things together, he resolved to execute his original intention. It is 
now above three years since he began printing. This delay has been 
occasioned partly by the difficulty of the work, and making various 
alterations and additions ; partly, also, by a solicitude to receive the 
remarks of some gentlemen of learning and taste, on whose judgment 
he could rely, who have been so obliging as to read over, with criti- 
cal attention, the sheets as they were printed. 

After finishing what relates to the laws and judicial proceedings, 
the compiler proposed publishing that part by itself, with a kind of 
syllabus of the other parts subjoined ; that he might have leisure to 
reprint, with improvements, a Summary of Geography and History, 
which he composed a few years ago for the use of scholars. But 
after giving an account of the deities and religious rites in his cursory 
manner, and without quoting authorities, he was induced, by the 
advice of friends, to relinquish that design, and to postpone other 
objects, till he should bring the present performance to a conclusion. 
Although he has all along studied brevity as much as regerd to per- 
spicuity would admit, the book has swelled to a much greater size 
than at first he imagined. 

The labour he has undergone can be conceived by those only who 
have been conversant in such studies. But he will think his pains 
well bestowed, if his work answer the end intended—to facilitate the 
acquisition of classical learning. He has done every thing in his 
power to render it useful. He has endeavoured to give a just view 
of the constitution of the Roman government, and to point out the 
principal causes of the various changes which it underwent. This 
part, it is hoped, will be found calculated to impress on the minds of 
youth just sentiments of government in general ; by showing, on the 
one hand, the pernicious effects of aristocratic domination ; and, on 
the other, the still more hurtful consequences of democratical licen- 
tiousness, and oligarchie tyranny. 

But it is needless to point out what has been attempted in particu 
lar parts; as it has been the compiler’s great aim, throughout the 
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whole, to convey as much useful information as possible within the 
limits he has prescribed to himself. Although very few things are 
advanced without classical authority, yet in so extensive a field, and 
amidst such diversity of opinions, he, no doubt, may have fallen into 
mistakes, These he shall esteem it the highest favour to have point- 
ed out to him ; and he earnestly entreats the assistance of the encour- 
agers of learning to enable him to render his work more useful. He 
has submitted his plan to the best judges, and it has uniformly met 
with their approbation. 

It may perhaps be thought, that in some places he has quoted too 
many authorities. But he is confident no one will think so, who takes 
the trouble to examine them. This he esteems the most valuable 
part of the book. It has at least been the most laborious. A work 
of this kind, he imagines, if properly executed, might be made to 
serve as a KEY to all the classics, and in some degree supersede the 
use of large annotations and commentaries on the different authors ; 
which, when the same customs are alluded to, will generally be found 
to contain little else but a repetition of the same things. 

The Compiler has now in a great measure completed, what above 
twenty years ago he conceived to be wanting in the common plan of 
education in this country. His first attempt was to connect the study 
of Latin Grammar with that of English ; which was approved of by 
some of the first literary characters then in the kingdom. It is 
sufficient to mention Mr Harris and Dr Lowth. He has since con- 
trived, by.a new and natural arrangement, to include in the same book 
a vocabulary, not only of the simple and primitive words in the Latin 
tongue, but also of the most common derivatives and compounds, with 
an explanation of phrases and of tropes. His next attempt was to 
join the knowledge of ancient and modern geography, and the 
principles of history, with the study of the classics. And now he 
has endeavoured to explain difficult words and phrases in the Roman 
authors, from the customs to which they refer. How far he has suc- 
ceeded in the execution he must leave others to judge, He can only 
say, that what he has written has proceeded from the purest desire to 
promote the improvement of youth ; and that he should never have 
thought of troubling the world with his publications, if he could have 
found, on any of the subjects he has treated, a book adapted to his 
purpose. He has attained his end, if he has put it in the power of 
the teacher to convey instruction with more ease, and in a shorter 
time ; and of the learner to procure, with the greater facility, instruc- 
tion for himself. He has laboured long in the education of youth, 
and wished to show himself not unworthy of the confidence reposed in 
him by the public. His chief enjoyment in life has arisen from the 
acquisition and communication of useful knowledge ; and he can truly 
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say with Seneca, ** Si cum hac exceptione detur sapientia, ut illam in- 
clusam teneam, nec enunciem, rejiciam,” Ep. 6. 
£uinburgh, April, 1791, 


ADVERTISEMENT TO SECOND EDITION. 


Tue compiler has felt much satisfaction from the favourable recep- 
tion his performance has met with. He has, in particular, been high- 
ly gratified by the approbation of several of the masters of the great 
schools in England, and of the professors in the universities of both 
kingdoms. The obliging communications he has received from them, 
and from other gentlemen of the first character for classical learning, 
he will ever remember with gratitude. Stimulated by such encour- 
agement, he has exerted his utmost industry to improve this edition. 
'The numerous facts and authorities he has added will show the pains 
he has bestowed. The index of Latin words and phrases is consider- 
ably enlarged ; and an index of proper names and things is subjoined ; 
for suggesting the utility of which, he is indebted to the authors of 
the Analytical Review. 

There are several branches of his subject which still remain to be 
discussed ; and in those he has treated of, he has been obliged to 
suppress many particulars for fear of swelling his book to too great a 
size. It has therefore been suggested to him, that to render this work: 
more generally useful, it ought to be printed in two different forms : 
in a smaller size for the use of schools; and in a larger form, with 
additional observations and plates, for the use of more advanced 
students. This, if he find it agreeable to the publie, he will en- 
deavour to execute to the best of his ability : but it must be a work 
of time ; and he is now obliged to direct his attention to other ob- 
jects, which lie considers of no less importance, 

As several of the classics, both Greek and Latin, are differently 
divided by different editors, it will be proper to mention what editions 
pf these have been followed in the quotations: Cæsar, by Clarke, or 
in usum Delphini; Pliny, by Brotier; Quinctilian and the writers on 
husbandry, by Gesner; Petronius Arbiter, by Burmannus : Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, by Reiske; Plutarch's Morals, by Xylander ; and 
Dio Cassius, by Reimarus. It is needless to mention the editions of 
such authors as are always divided in the same manner. Those not 
divided into chapters, as Appian, Strabo, Plutarch’s Lives, &c. are 
quoted by books and pages. 

Edinburgh, Alay 21st, 1792. 
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PRINCIPAL ABBREVIATIONS. 


Cs. Cesar; Gal. de Bello 
Gallico; Civ. de Bello Civi- 
li; Afr. de Bello Atricano; 
Hisp. de Bello Hispaniensi, 

Cic. Cicero; Or. de Oratore; 
Legg, de Legibus; Fin. de 
Finibus; Top. Topica; Off. 
de Officiis; Tusc. ‘Vuscula- 
nz Disputationes ; Senec. de 
Senectute; Inv. de Inven- 
tione; Nat. D. de Natura 
Deorum; Acad. Academica 
Questiones, &c, 

Colum. Columella. 

Corn. Nep. Cornelius Nepos. 

Dio. Dion Cassius. 

Diony. Dionysius of Halicar- 
nàássus, 

Eur. Euripides; Med, Medea, 

Fest. Festus, 

Flor. Florus. 

Gell. Aulus Gellius. 

Herodot, Herodotus. 

Hesych. H :sychius. 

Hor. Horatius; Od. Ode; 
Epod. Epodi; Sat. Satyrie; 
Ep. Epistole; Art. P. de 
Arte Poetica ; Car, Sec. Car- 
men Seculare. 

Juv. Sat. Juvenalis Satyr. 

Lactan. Lactantius. 

Liv. Livius. 

Luc. Lucanus. 

Lucr. Lucretius, 

Mart. Martialis. 


Ov. Ovidius; Met. Metamor- 
phoses; Fast, Fasti ; Trist, 
Tristia; Her.  Heroides ; 
Pont. Epistole de Ponto; 
Art. Am. de Arte Amandi; 
Rem. Am, de Remedio 
Amoris, 

Plaut. Plautus; Amph. Am- 
phitruo; As. Asinaria; Aul. 
Aulularia Capt. Cuptivi; 
Curc. Curculio, Cas. Casina; 
Cist. Cistellaria; Ep. Epi- 
dicus; Bacch. Bacchides ; 
Most. Mostellaria; Men. 
Menzchmi; Mil  Glor. 
Miles Gloriosus ; Merc. Mer- 
cator; Pseud, Pseudolus; 
Pen. Pcenulus; Pers. Per- 
sa; Rud. Rudens; Stich. 
Stichus; Trin, Trinummus ; 
Truc. Truculentus. 

Plin. Plinius; Nat. Hist. Na- 
turalis Historia; Paneg. Pa- 
negyricus ; Ep. Epistolz. 

Pint. Plutarchus. 

Sal. Sallustius; Cat, Bellum 
Catilinarium; Jug. Bellum 
Jugurthinum, 

Sen. Seneca, Nat. Naturales 
Queestiones ; Brev. Vit. de 
Brevitate Vite; Ep. Epis- 
tole; Ir. de Ira; Ben. de 
Beneticiis ; Herc. Fur. Her- 
cules Furens; Trang. An. 
de Tranquillitate Animi; 


Clem. de Clementia; Prov, 
de Providentia; Vit, Beat. 
de Vita Beata, 

Stat. Statius; Silv, Silvæ ; 
Theb. Thebais. 

Strab, Strabo, 

Suet, Suetonius; Jul. Julius ; 
Cs. Cæsar: Aug. Augus. 
tus; Tib. Tiberius; Cal. 
Caligula; Claud. Claudius; 
Ner. Nero; Gal Galba; 
Oth. Otho, Vit, Vitelius; 
Vesp. Vespasian; Tit. 'l itus; 
Dom. Domitian. 

Tac. Tacitus; Ann. Annales ; 
Hist. Historia; Agric. Ag- 
ricola; Mor. Ger. de Mori- 
bus Germanorum, 

Ter. Terentius ; And, Andria; 
Eun. Eunuchus; Heaut. 
Heautontimorumenos ; Adel. 
Adelphi; Phor. Phormio; 
Hec. Hecyra. 

Theoph. Theophrastus. 

Val. Max, Valerius Maximus, 


Veget. Vegetius. 

Vel. Paterc. Velleius Pater- 
culus, 

Virg. Virgilius; En, JEneis; 
Geo. Georgica; d clope. 

Xenoph. Xenophon; Cyr. Cy- 
ropedia; Anab. Anabasis. 
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A SUMMARY 


OF 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, 


FOUNDATION OF THE CITY, AND DIVISION OF THE PEOPLE, 


Rome was founded by Romulus and a colony from Alba Longa, 
753 years, as it is commonly thought, before the birth of Christ. 
They began to build on the 21st day of April, which was called 
Palilia, from Pales, the goddess of shepherds, to whom it was 
consecrated, and was ever after held as a festival.’ See App. a, 

Hoxvrvs divided the people of Rome into three TRIBES: and 
each tribe into ten cunrz. The number of tribes was afterwards 
increased by degrees to thirty five. They were divided into 
country and city tribes? The number of the curis always re- 
mained the same. Each curia anciently had a chapel or temple 
for the performance of sacred rites? He who presided over one 
curia was called curio;* he who presided over them all, curio 
MAXIMUS, 

From each tribe Romulus chose 1000 foot-soldiers, and 100 
horse. ‘These 3000 foot and 300 horse were called recio, a legion, 
because the most warlike were chosen? Hence one of the thous- 
and which each tribe furnished was called mizzs.° The comman- 
der of a tribe was called TRIBUNUS, Quaaexos vel reitumexos.’ 

The whole territory of Rome, then very smell, was also divid- 
ed into three parts, but not equal. One part was allotted for the 
service of religion, and for building temples; another, for the 
king's revenue, and the uses of the state; the third and most con- 
siderable part was divided into thirty portions, to answer to tlie 
thirty curia? 

The people were divided into two ranks,’ patricians and PLE- 
BEIANS; connected together as PATRONS and crrENTS." In after- 
times a third order was added, namely, the EovrrEs. 


l dies natalis urbis Ro- 3 Varr. de Lat. iv. 82, 5 Plut. in Rom. 7 Diony. ii. 7. Vee,ii, 7. 
ma. Vell. Pat. i. 8. Tae. Ann. xii. 24. Di- 6 Varro de Lat. iv. 16, 8 Diony. ii. 7. — 
Ov. F. iv. $06. ony. ii. 23, unus ex mille, Isid. ix. 9 ordines. 

£ rustic:e ct urbana, iquasaccacurabat,Fes. J. 10 Dieny. i 9, 
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RCMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


THE SENATE, 


l. INSTITUTION AND NUMBER OF THE SENATE, 

Tug Senate was instituted by Romulus, to be the perpetual coun- 
cil of the republic! It consisted at first only of 100. ‘They 
were chosen from among the patricians; three were nominated 
by each tribe, and three by each curia? To these ninety-nine 
Romulus himself added one, to preside in the senate, and have 
the care of the city in his absence. ‘The senators were called pa- 
TRES, either upon account of their. age, or their paternal care of 
the state ; certainly out of respect ;? and their oflspring, PATRICII 
After the Sabines were assumed into the city, another hundred wis 
chosen from them, by the suffrages of the curiæ. But, accord- 
‘ing to Livy, there were only 100 senators at the death of Romu- 
lus, and their number was increased by ‘Tulius Hostilius, after the 
destruction of Alba. Tarquinius Priscus, the fifth king of Home, 
added 100 more, who were called PATRES MINORUM GENTIUM, ‘Those 
created by Romulus, were called PATRES masorumM GENTIUM, and 
their posterity, Patricii Majorum Gentium. — "i his number of 500 
continued, with small variation, to the times of Sylla, who in- 
creased it; but how many he added is uncertain. It appears there 
were at least above 400.? 

In the time of Julius Cæsar, the number of senators was increas- 
ed to 900, and after his death to 1000; many worthless persons 
having been admitted into the senate during the civil wars,? one 
of whom is called by Cicero sel£:chosen.? But Augustus reduced 
the number to 600.!! 

Such as were chosen into the senate by Prutus, after the ex- 
ps of Tarquin the Proud, to supply the place of those whom 

hat king had slain. were called conscript, 7. €. persons written 
or enrolled together with the old senators, who aloue were pro- 

p styled Patres. Hence the custom of summoning to the 

enate those who were Patres, and who were Conscripti.? Hence, 
Aio; the name Patres Conscripti, (sc. c£) was afterwards usually 
applied to all the senators. 


2. CHOOSING OF SENATORS. 


Versous were chosen into the senate fivst by the kings,” and 
after their expulsion, by the coxsurs, and by the military tri- 
buues; but from the year of the city 510, by the censors: at first 

Gs 


only from the patricians, but afterwards also from the plebeians,” 


1 Consilium rcipnbliee 


x. 8. Diony. ii, 8. Fest. 


xiii 19. 


Liv. xl. 51. vel insena- 


sempiternum. Cic. pro 5 Dony, ii. 47. 11 Suet. Aug. 35, Dio. — tum leg: bantur, Cie. 
Sox. 65. 6. Liv. Mandei. is qus CI. 47. Liv. i, 8. SU. 
2 Wiony. a. 12. V dic. ang. ean 12 itaappelubantinno- — 35. 

E Natus. TONS 8 Cic. ad att. i, 14. vum senatom lectos. 14 Liv. ii, 1. 82. v. 12, 
4 qui pzirem ciere pos- 9 Dio. siii, 47, lii, 429. Liv. ii. 1. Festus in Prateriti se- 
sont, i e tugenui. iiv, IG helesipe@as VN. Yo eam lege, Te 


THE SENATE, 3 


chiefly, however, from the equites; whence that order was called 
seminarium senatus.! 

Some think that the senate was supplied from the annual magis- 
trates, chosen by the people, all of whom had, of course, admittance 
into the senate ; but that their senatorial character was not esteemed 
complete, till they were enrolled by the censors at the next Lus- 
irum ; at which time, also, the most eminent private citizens were 
added to complete the number.? 

After the overthrow at the battle of Cannze, a dictator was cre- 
ated for choosing the senate. After the MNTISUD of liberty, 
the emperors conferred the dignity of a senator on whom they 
thought fit. Augustus created three men to choose the senate, 
and other three to review the equites, in place of the censors.? 

He whose name was first entered in the censor's books, was 
called PRINCEPS sENATUS, which title used to be given to the per- 
son who of those alive had been censor first,* but after the year 
544, to him whom the censors thought most worthy. ‘This dig- 
nity, although it conferred no command oremoh ument, was esteem- 
cd the very highest, and was usually retained for life? It is 
called principatus ; and hence afterwards the emperor was named 
Princeps, which word properly denotes only rank, and not power. 

In choosing senators, regard was had not only to their rank, 
but also to their age and fortune.—The age at which one might 
be chosen a senator, is not sufficiently ascertained ; although 
it appears that there was a certain age requisite." Anc iently sena- 
tors seem to have been men advanced in years, as thcir name im- 
ports. But in after times the case was otherwise. t seems pro- 
bable, however, that the age required for a senator was not be- 
low thirty ; ; from certain laws given to foreign nations, at different 
times, in imitation of the Romans,’ for there is no positive as- 
sertion on this subject in the classics. 

The first civil office which gave one admission into the senate 
was the quæstorship, which some have imagined might be en- 
joyed at twenty-five, and consequently that one might then be 
chosen a senator. Others think at twenty-seven, in the autho- 
rity of Polybius, vi. 17. who says, that the Romans were obliged 
to serve ten years in the army before they could pretend to any 

civil magistracy ; and as the military age was seventeen, of con- 
sequence that one might be made quaestor at twenty-seven. buz 
few obtained that office so early ; and Cicero, who often boasts 
that he had acquired all the honours of the city, without a re- 
pulse in any, and each in his proper year,! or as soon as he 
could pretend to it by law, had passed his thirtieth year before 


1 Liv. xlii. 61, iis qui viverent, fuis: 7 Cic. de Lege Manil. Y Cic. in Verr. ii. 49. 
2 Middieton on Senate. — set. 21. Tac. San xv, 28. Piin. Ip. x. 83. 

3 Liv. xxiii. 22. Suet. & Liv. xxvii, 13. xxxiv. 8 Sall. Cat. 6. Cs ie 10 trom Dion Vass. hi 
Aug. 31. Dio. lv. 14. 11. xxxix, 57. Nen. 6. Ov. F. zÜ. 

4 qui primus censor, ex 6 aas senatoria. Flor.i 1o. li «uo anno. 
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4 ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


he obtained the quastorship, which he administered the year 
following in Sicily. So that the usual age of enjoying the quies- 
torship,' and of course of being chosen a senator, in the time 
of Cicero, seems to have been thirty-one. 

But although a person had enjoyed the questorship, he did not 
on that account become a senator, unless he was chosen into that 
order by the censors.’ But he had ever after the right of coming 
into the senate, and of giving his opinion on any question.? 
About this, however, writers are not agreed. It is at least cer- 
tain, that there were some offices which gave persons a legal title 
to be chosen into the senate. Hence, perhaps, the senators are 
sometimes said to have been chosen by the people. And Cicero 
often in his orations declares, that he owed his seat in the senate, 
as well as his other honours, to the favour of the people.® Per- 
sons also procured admission into the senate by military service.' 

When Sylla, after the destruction occasioned by his civil wars 
and proscriptions, thought proper to admit into the senate about 
300 equites, he allowed the people to give their vote concerning 
each of them in an assembly by tribes? But Dionysius says, that 
Sylla supplied the senate with any persons that occurred to him, 
v. 7T. and probably admitted some of the lowest rank.’ 

The Flamen of Jupiter had a seat in the senate, in right of his 
office, a privilege which none of the other priests enjoyed." 

Augustus granted to the sons of senators after they assumed 
the manly gown, the right of wearing the latus clavis, and of 
being present at the debates of the senate, that thus they might 
become the sooner acquainted with public affairs. They also 
had the privilege of wearing the crescent on their shoes.” 

No one could be chosen into the senate who had exercised a 
low trade, or whose father had been a slave: but this was not 
always observed, Appius Claudius Cæcus first disgraced'^ the 
senate, by electing into it the sons of freedraen,? or the grand- 
sons, according to Suetonius, who says, that /ibertini, in the time 
of Appius, did not denote those who were freed, but their pro- 
geny," a distinction which no where occurs in the classics. Sex. 
Aur. Victor calls those chosen by Appius, xiseR TINI But no- 
body regarded that election, whatever it was, as valid, and the 
next consuls called the senate in the order of the roll which 
had been in use before the censorship of Appius.5 It appears, 
however, that freedmen were admitted into the senate, at least 
towards the end of the republic. For Dion Cassius, speaking of 


1 ætas questoria, He asserts the same vi. 413. Hor. Sat. i. 6. 21. & 11, 
2 Gell. iii. 18. thing in generai terms, 9 Dio. xl. 63. 14 inquinavit vel detor- 
3 Cic. in Verr. v. 11. in Verr iv. ll. pro 10 Liv. xxvii. 8. Cic. mavit. 


Ep. ad Fam. ii. 7. 
4 unde in senatuin legi 
deberent. Liv. xxii. 49. 
5 lecti jussu populi. Liv. 
iv. 4. Cic. pro Sext. 65. 
6 post red. in Senat. 1. 


Cluent. 56. 

7 denatorinm per mili- 
tiam auspicabantur gra- 
dum. Senec. Ep. 47. 
So Liv. xxiii, 23. 

5 Appian. de bell. civ. 
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1] quo celerius reip: b- 
lica: assuescerent. Suel, 
Aug. 32, 

12 Stat. Sylv; vo2p9g. 

13 libertino patre netes. 


15 liberfinorum filizs 
lectis. Liv, ix. 29, 46. 
16 ingenuos ex his pio- 
creatos. Suet. Ola. 21. 

17 de vir. illust. 34. 
18 Liv. ix. 46. ibid, 2U. 
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the censorship of Appius Claudius, and Piso, the father-in-law of 
Cesar, A. U. 704, says that Appius excluded not only all treed- 
men, but also many noblemen, and among the rest Sallust the 
historian,” for having been engaged in an intrigue with rausta, 
the daughter of Sylla, and wife of Milo? Cesar admitted 
into the senate not only his officers, but even his mercenary 
soldiers, all of whom Augustas removed,* at which time he was so 
apprehensive of danger, that when he presided in the senate, he 
always wore a coat of mail under his robe, and a sword, with ten 
of the stoutest of hissenatorian friends standing round his chair.’ 

In the year of Rome 535, a law was made that no senator, or 
father of a senator, should keep a bark above the burden of 300 
amphore, or eight tons; for this was reckoned sufficient to carry 
their grain from their farms, and it seemed below a senator to 
reap advantage by merchandise. i 

Anciently no regard seems to have been paid to the fortune 
of a senator, and when it was first fixed does not appear. 
But in the flourishing state of the republic, as we learn from 
Suetonius, it behoved every senator to have at least eight hundred 
sestertia, or 800,000 sestertii, which are computed to amount to 
between siz and seven thousand pounds sterling ; not annually, but . 
for their whole fortune. Augustus raised it to 1200 sestertia, and,’ 
supplied the deficiency to those who had not that sum.? Ciceró 
also mentions a certain fortune as requisite in a senator.? 

Every lustrum, i. e. at the end of every fifth year, the senate 
was reviewed by one of the censors; and if any one by his be- 
haviour had rendered himself un worthy of that high rank, or had 
sunk his fortune below that of a senator, his name was passed 
over by the censor in reading the roll of senators; and thus he 
was held to be excluded from the senate. But this, though 
disgraceful, did not render persons infamous, as when they were 
condemned ata trial; for the i7 10miny might be removed by 
the next censors, or they might cbtain offices which again pro- 
cured them admittance into the senate, as was the case with C. An- 
tonius, who was consul with Cicero;'! and with P. Lentulus, who 
was prætor at the time of Catiline’s conspiracy.” ‘Thus also Sal- 
lust the historian, that he might recover his senatovian dignity, was. 
made prætor by Cæsar, and afterwards governor of Numidia 
where he did not act as he wrote, but by rapacity and extortion 
accumulated a great fortune, which he left to his erand-nephew.'? 

This indulgence of being enrolled in the senate as supernu- 
merary members, without a formal election, was first granted to 
magistrates by the censors, A. U. 693." 


1 daederbrpor. Hor. Sat. i. 2. 41. 7 census, Plin. xiv. 1. 13 Di». xliii. 52. 

2 Dio. xl. ts. 4 Dio. xlii, 51. xliii. 29", 8 Suet. Aug. 4l. 14 Ode Pururyazto 109 epyp 

3a quo deprehensus, xlviii, 22, Ki. 25. & 4:. 9 Fam. xiii. 5. ~ovs Xoyovg, Hd, x liii, 9e 
virzis ¢esus erat, Gell, 5 Suet, Auc. 35. 10 motus e senatu, IS UNE. Sant iie dls 
xvii. JS. Serv. in Virg, 6 Liv. xxi. 03. Cie in 11 Cic, mo fluent. 12, Hor. Gd, ii. 2, 
«Eu. vi 12, Acron, in Ver. v. 15, 12 Die. »xx viii, OU. l9 báo. xxAvil, ds 
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There was a list of the senators,’ where all their names were writ- 
ten, which, by the appointment of Augustus, used to be annually 
pu up in the senate house, and the name of any senator who 

ad been condemned by a judicial sentence, was erased from it.* 


9. BADGES AND PRIVILEGES OF SENATORS. 


Tue badges ? of senators were, 1. The Latus clavus, or Tunica 
laticlavia, i.e. a tunic or waistcoat with an oblong broad stripe 
of purple, like a ribbon, sewed to it on the fore part. It was 
broad, to distinguish it from that of the equites, who wore a 
narrow one. 2 Black buskins reaching to the middle of the 
leg, with the letter C in silver on the top of the foot.* Hence 
calceos mutare, to become a senator.” 3. A particular place at 
the public spectacles, called omcursTRa, next the stage in the 
theatre, and next the arena in the amphitheatre.9 This was first 
granted them by P. Cornelius Scipio the elder, in his consulship, 
A. U. 558. Hence Orchestra is put for the senate itself." 

In the games of the circus, the senators sat promiscuously with 
the other citizens, till the emperor Claudius assigned tliem pe- 
culiar seats there also.? 

On solemn festivals, when sacrifices were offered to Jupiter by 
the magistrates,? the senators had the sole right of feasting pub- 
licly inthe Capitol, dressed in their senatorian robes, and such 
as were proper to the offices which they had borne in the city.” 
When Augustus reduced the number of the senate, he reserved 
io those who were excluded, the badge of their dress, and the 
privilege of sitting in the orchestra, and of coming to these 
public entertainments." 


4. ASSEMBLING OF THE SENATE, AND TIME AND PLACE OF ITS MEETING. 


Tur senate was assembled’? at first by the kings, after the ex- 
pulsion of ‘Tarquin, usually by the consuls, and in their absence 
by the pretors, also by the dictator, master of horse, decemviri, 
military tribunes, interrex, prefect of the city, and by the tribunes 
of the commons, who could summon the senate although the 
consuls were present, and even against their will? The em- 
perors did not preside in the senate unless when invested with 
consular authority.!* 

The senators were summoned P? anciently by a public officer 
named viaron, because he called the senators from the country,'^ 
or by a pusuic crieR, when any thing had happened about which 
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the senators were to be consulted hastily, and without delay, 
but in later times by an EDICT, appointing the time and place, 
and published several days before, not only at Rome, but some 
times also in the other cities of-Italy.? The cause of assembling 
it used also to be added? 

If any senator refused or neglected to attend, he was punished 
by a fine and distraining his goods,‘ unless he had a just excuse. 
The fine was imposed by him who held the senate, and pledges 
were taken till it was paid. But after sixty or sixty-five years 
of age, senators might attend or not as they pleased.? 

The senate could not be held but in a temple, that is, in a 
place consecrated by the augurs, that thus their deliberation .. 
might be rendered more solemn.’ 

Anciently there were but three places where the senate used 
to be held ;’ two within the city, and the temple of Bellona with- 
outit. Afterwards there were more places, as the temples of 
Jupiter Stator, Apollo, Mars, Vulcan, ‘Tellus; of Virtue, Faith, 
Concord, &c. Also the Curia Hostilia, Julia, Octavia, and Pom- 
peia; which last was shut up after the death of Cæsar, because 
he was slain in it^ These curiz were consecrated as temples by 
the augurs, but not to any particular deity. When Hannibal 
led his army to Rome, the senate was held in the camp of Flac- 
cus the proconsul, betwixt the Porta Collina and Esquilina.’ 
When a report was brought that an ox had spoken, a thing fre- 
quently mentioned in ancient authors, the senate was held under 
the open air,” 

On two special occasions the senate was always held without 
the city, in the temple of Bellona or of Apollo ; for the reception 
of foreign ambassadors, especially of those who came from ene- 
mies, whom they did not choose to admit into the city; and to 
give audience ™ to their own generals, who were never allowed 
to come within the walls while in actual command.” 

The senate met? at stated times, on the kalends, nones, and 
ides of every month; unless when the comitia were held. For 
on those days?* it was not lawful to hold a senate," nor on un- 
lucky days,? unless in dangerous conjunctures, in which case the 
senate might postpone the comitia." 

An ordinary meeting of the senate was called senatus rreri- 
mus.’ if an extraordinary senate was given to ambassadors or 
others for any reason whatever, it used to be called 1xpicvus or 
EDICTUS, and then the senators were usually summoned by an 
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edict, whereby ancienily those were ordered to attend who were 
PATRES, and who were conscript!,’ but afterwards, “those who 
were senators, and who had a right to deliver their opinion in the 
senate," Qui senatores, quibusque in senatu sententiam dicere 
liceret, ut adessent; and sometimes, ut adessent frequentes, ap 
VIIL CAL. DECEMBR. &c.? 

No decree of the senate could be made unless there was a 
qnorum, What that was is uncertain. Before the times oi 
Sylla, it seems to have been 100? Under Augustus it was 400, 
which, however, that emperor altered.’ if any one wanted to 
hinder a decree from being passed, and suspected there was not a 
quorum, he said to the magistrate presiding, NUMERA SENATUM, 
Count the senate. 

Augustus enacted, that an ordinary meeting of the senate should 
not be held oftener then twice a month, on the Kalends and Ides; 
and in the months of September and October, that only a certain 
number chosen by lot should attend.” This revulation was made 
under pretext of easing the senators, but in re ality with a view to 
diminish their authority, by giving them less f frequent opportuni- 
ties of exercising it. Augustus chose a council for himself every 
six months,’ to consider beforehand what things should be laid 
before a full house.? 

‘The senate met always of course on the first of January, for the 
inauguration of the new consuls, who entered into iheir office on 
that day, and then usually there was a crowded house.—He who 
had the fasces presided, and consulted the fathers, first, about 
what pertained to religion, about sacrificing to the gods, expiat- 
ing prodigies, celebrating games, inspecting the books of the 
sibyls, &c.," next, about human affairs, namely, the raising of 
armies, the management of wars, the provinces, &c. The con- 
suls were then said to consult the senate about the republic in 
general,” and not about particular things. ‘he same was the case 
in dangerous junctures, when the senate was consulted about the 

safety of the republic.’ ‘The month of February was commonly 
devoted to hear embassies and the demands of the provinces.” 


5. MANNER OF HOLDING AND CONSULTING THE SENATE. 


THE magistrate, who was to hold the senate, offered a sacrifice, 
and took the auspices, before he entered = senate-house. tf 
the auspices were not favourable, or not rightly taken, the busi- 
ness was deferred to another day 

Augustus ordered that each senator, before he took his seat, 
shonid pay his devotions, with an offering of frankincense aud 
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wine, at the altar of that god in whose temple the senate were as- 
sembled, that thus they might discharge their duty the more re- 
ligiously. When the consuls entered the senate-house, the sena- 
tors commonly rose up to do them honour? 

The senate was consulted about every thing pertaining to the 
administration of the state, except the creation of magistrates, the 
passing of laws, and the determination of war and peace; all 
which properly belonged to the whole Roman people. ‘The se- 
nate could not determine about the rights of Roman citizens with- 
out the order of the people? 

When a full house was assembled, the magistrate presiding, 
whether consul or prætor, &c. laid the business before them in a 
set form ; QUOD BONUM, FAUSTUM, FELIX, FORTUNATUM SIT; REFERIMUS 
AD VOS, PATRES CoxsCRIPTL Then, the senators were asked their 
opinion in this form : pic, SP. POSTHUMI, QUID CENSES ?* Or QUID FIER! 
PLACET ? QUID TIBI VIDETUR ? 

In asking the opinions of the senators, the same order was not 
always observed ; but usually the princeps senatus was first de- 
sired to deliver his opinion, unless where there were consuls elect, 
who were always asked first, and then the rest of the senators ac- 
cording to their dignity, consulares, praetorii, edilitii, tribuni- 
tii, et questorii, which is also thought to have been their order in 
sitting.” The benches on which the senators sat, were probably of 
a long form, as that mentioned by Juvenal longa cathedra, ix. 52. 
and distinct from one another, each fit to hold all the senators of 
a particular description ; some of them shorter, as those of the tri- 
bunes, which seem to have held only a single person.? The con- 
suls sat in the most distinguished place, on their curule chairs.’ 

As the consuls elect were first asked their opinion, so the pretors, 
tribunes, &c. elect, seem to have had the same preference before 
the rest of their order. He who held the senate might ask first 
any one of the same order he thought proper, which he did from 

respect or friendship.? Senators were sometimes asked their 
opinions by private persons.? 

, The consuls used to retain through the whole year the same 
order which they had observed in the beginning of their office 
But in later times, especially under the emperors, they were asked 
in what order the magistrate who presided thought proper.’ 
When they were all asked their opinions, they were said per- 
rogari, and the senate to be regularly corsulted or the affair to 
be deliberated about, ordine consuli! Augustus observed no 
certain rule in asking the opinions of the senators, that thereby 
they might be rendered the more attentive.” 
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Nothing could be laid before the senate against the will of the 
consuls, unless wl the tribunes of the people, who might also give 
their negative ! against any decree, by the solemn word VETO ; 
which was called interceding.? ? This might also be done by all 
who had an equal or greater authority than the magistrate pre- 

siding. If any person interceded, the sentence of the Sülito 
was called SENATUS AUCTORITAS , their judgment or opinion? and 
not senatus consultum or decre Aum, their command. So likewise 
it was named, if the senate was held at an improper time or place.* 
or if all the formalities > were not observed, in which case the 
matter was referred to the people, or was afterwards confirmed by 
a formal decree of the senate? But when no mention is made of 
intercession or informality, euctoritas senatus is the same with 
consultum.? They are sometimes also joined ; thus, senatus con- 
sulti auctoritas, which was the usual inscription of the decrees of 
the senate, and marked with these initial letters, 5. C. A.? 

The senators delivered their opinion? standing ; whence ore 
was said to be raised, when he was ordered to give his opinion. 
Put when they only assented to the opinion of another, they con- 
tinued sitting. ‘Che principal senators might likewise give their 
opinion about any other thing, besides what was proposed, which 
they thought of advantage to ‘the state, and require that the consul 
would lay ‘it before the sen: ite ; which” l'acitus calls, egredi relation- 
om. ‘They were then said cexsere referendum de aliqua re, ov re- 
lationem postulare? For no private senator, not even tlie consul- 
e leet, was allowed to propese to the senate any question himself. 

Sometimes the whole house called out for a particular motion.” 

lis. if the consul hesitated or refused, which he did by saying, 
SE CONSIDERARE VELLE, the other magistrates, who had the right 
of holding the senate, "might do it, even against his will, particu- 
larly the tribunes of the people.* Hence Augustus was, by a de- 
cree of the senate, invested with the power of tribune for life, that 
he might lay any one thing he pleased before the senate every meet- 
ing, although he was not consul.’ And the succeeding eniperors 
obtained from the senate the right of laying before them one, 
two, or more things at the same meeting; which was calied jus 
prime, secunde, tertie, quarte, et quinte relationis. In those 
times the senator who gave his opinion first, was called prime 
sententie senator." 

It was not lawful for the consuls to interrupt those that spoke, 
although they introduced in their speech many things foreign to 
the subject ; which they sometimes did, that they might waste the 
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THE SENATE. 
day in speaking. ! For no new reference could be made after the 
tenth hour, i. e. four o'clock afternoon according to our manner of 
reckoning, nor a decree passed after sunset. Hence Cicero, in 
biaming the decrees of Antony, calls them SCrA vesPertina.® We 
read, however, of the senate’s being assembled at midnight, upon 
the arrival of an express from one of the consuls, Sp. Furius. 
that he was besieged by the JEqui and Volsci, A. U. 290,* a and 
of a person baranguing till it was so late that lights were call- 
ed for.? 

Those who grossly abused this right of speaking without inter- 
ruption, were sometimes forced to give over speaking,’ by the 
noise and clamour of the other senators.’ Sometimes magis- 
trates, when they made a disagreeable motion, were sileneed 
in this manner? So when a senator threw out abusive lan- 
guage against any one, as Catiline did against Cicero and others, 
the whole senate bawled out against him.? 

This used also to happen under the emperors. Thes Pliny, 
speaking of himself, after the death of Domitian, says, F'inio. In- 
cipit respondere Vejento ; nemo patitur ; obturbatur, obstrepitur ; 
adeo quidem ut diceret ; ROGO, PATRES C., NE ME COGATIS IMPLORARE 
AUXILIUM TRIBUNORUM. Et statim Murena tribunus, PERMITTO 
TIBI, VIR CLARISSIME, VEJENTO, DICERE. Tunc quoque, reclamatur.!" 
The title of charissimus was at this time given to all the senators, 
but formerly only to the leading men. 

Sometinies the speeches of senators were received with shouts 
of applause. And the most extravagant expressions of approba- 
tion were bestowed on the speakers." 

‘The consul, or presiding magistrate, seems to have exercised 
different powers in the senate at different times.” When Cato 
one day, to prevent a decree from being passed, attempted to 
waste the day in speaking, Cesar, then consul, ordered him to 
be led to prison, whereupon the house rose to follow him, which 
made Cesar recall his order.” 

If any one in delivering his opinion had included several dis- 
tinct articles, some of which might be approved and others reject- 
ed, it was usual to require that the opinion might be divided 
and that each particular might be proposed apart ; and therefore 
any senator might say, prvipe.! 
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In matters of very great importance, the senators sometimes 
delivered their opinions upon oath.! 

Several different questions might be referred to the senate by 
different magistrates in the same meeting.? 

When any magistrate made a motion, he was said VERBA FACERE; 
REFERRE Vel DEFERRE AD SENATUM, OF CONSULERE SENATUM DE ALIQUA 
RE ; and the senators, if they approved of it, RELATIONEM ACCIPERE. 

When different opinions were delivered, the senators expressed 
their assent, some to one and some to another, variously, by their 
looks, nodding with their heads, stretching out their hands, &c.* 

The senators who spoke usually addressed themselves to the 
whole house, by the title of PATRES coNscniPTI; sometimes to the 
consul or person who presided, sometimes to both.’ ‘They com- 
monly concluded their speeches in a certain form: QUARE EGO 
ITA CENSEO ; OF, PLACET IGITUR, &c. QUOD c. PANSA VERE. FECIT 
DE—DE EA RE ITA CENSEO; Or QUZ CUM ITA SINT; OT QUAS OB RES, 
ita CENSEO.! Sometimes they used to read their opinion? and a 
decree of the senate was made according to it. 

When a senator did not give an entire assent to the opinion 
of any one, but thought that something should be added, he said, 
SERVILIO ASSENTIOR, ET HOC AMPLIUS CENSEO ; which was called, 
addere sententie vel in sententiam. 


6. MANNER OF MAKING A DECREE OF THE SENATE. 


When several different opinions had been offered, and each 
supported by a number of senators, the consul or magistrate pre- 
siding might first put to the vote which opinion he pleased," or 
suppress altogether what he disapproved.” And herein consisted 
the chief power of the consul in the senate. But even this was 
sometimes contested by the tribunes." 

A decree of the senate was made by a separation ™ of the sena- 
tors to diferent parts of the house. He who presided said, ** Let 
those who are of such an opinion pass over to that side; those 
who think differently, to this."? Hence ire pedibus in senten- 
iiam alicujus, to agree to any one's opinion; and discedere v. 
transire in alia omnia, for contrarium sentire ® Frequentes 
terunt in alia omnia, a great majority went into the contrary opi- 
Mon. Frequens senatus in alia omnia iit, discessit." ‘The phrase 
QUI ALIA OMNIA, was used instead of gui Non CENSETIS, SC. hoc, from 
a motive of superstition.? 

Those senators who only voted, but did not speak, or, as some 
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say, who had the right of voting but not of speaking, were called 
PEDARII,! because they signified their opinion by their feet, and 
not by their tongues: or, according to others, because not hav- 
ing borne a curule mag gistracy, they went to the senate on foot.’ 
But, according to Pliny, anciently ali the senators went to the 
senate on foot; and the privilege of being carried thither in a 
chariot was never granted to any one but Metellus, who had 
lost his sight in rescuing the Palladium, or image of —— 
from the temple of Vesta when in flames? 

He who had first proposed the opinion,* or who had been. the 
principal speaker in favour of it, the consul, or whoever it was,’ 
passed over first, and those who agreed with him followed.“ 
Those who differed went to a different part of the house ; and 
into whatever part most of the senators went, the consul said of 
it, “ This seems to be the 1najority."? Then a decree of the se- 

nate was made according to their opinion,’ and the names of 
ihose who had been most keen for the decree, were usually pre- 
fixed to it, which were called AUCTORITATES perser ipte vel præ- 
scripte, because they stayed to see the decree made out.? Se- 
natus consultum ea perscriptione est, of that form, to that effect.’ 

Anciently the letter T was subscribed, if the tribunes did not 
give their negative; for at first the tribunes were not admitted 
into the senate, but sat before the senate-house on benches, till 
the decrees of the senate were brought to them for their appro- 
bation or rejection." This, however, was the case only for a 
very short time; for A. U. 3 10, we find Canuleius, one of their 
number, speaking i in the senate, and Dionysius says they were 
admitted soon after their institution.” 

When a decree of the senate was made, without any opinions 
being asked or given, the fathers were said, pedibus ferre sen- 
tentiam ; and the decree was called SENATUS CONSULTUM PER DIS- 
cEssiOXEw.? But when the opinions of the senators were asked, 
it was simply called szxarus coysuttum." Although it was then 
also made per discessionem ; and if the senate was unanimous, 
the discessio was said to be made sine " Ha varietate. lf the con- 
wary, in magna varietate sententiarum? 

ln decreeing a supplication to any a the opinions of 
the senators were always asked; hence Cicero blames Antony 
for omitting this, in the case of Lepidus.” Before the vote was 
put," and while the debate was going on, the members used to 
take their seats near that person whose opinion they approved, 
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and the opinion of him who was joined by the greatest number, 
was called sENTENTIA MAXIME FREQUENS.! 

Sometimes the consul brought from home in writing the 
decree which he wished to be passed, aud the senate readily 
agreed to it.? 

When secrecy was necessary, the clerks and other attendants 
were not admitted; but what passed was written out by some of 
the senators. ? A decree made in this manner was called raci- 
tum.* Some think the senatores pedarii were then likewise ex- 
cluded.’ 

Julius Cæsar, when consul, appointed that what was done in 
the senate, should be published, which also seems to have been 
done formerly.© But this was prohibited by Augustus? An 
account of their proceedings, however, was always made out ; 
aud under tue succeeding emperors we find some senator chosen 
for this purpose? 

Public registers? were also kept of what was done in the 
assemblies of the people, and courts of justice; also of birihs 
and funerals, of marriages and divorces, &c., which served as a 
fund of information for historians; hence DIURNA URBIS ACTA," 
ACTA POPUL!,!! ACTA PUBLICA, URBANA, usually called by the sim- 
ple name acra.” 

SENATUS CONSULTUM and DECRETUM are used promiscuously to 

denote what the senate decreed ; but they were also distin- 
guished as a genus and species, decretum being sometimes put 
for a part of the SCrum, as when a province, an honour, or a 
supplication was decreed to any one.” Decretum is likewise ap- 
plied to others besides the senate; as, decreta consulum, m 
rum, pontificum, decurionum, Cesaris, principis, Judicis, &c., so 
likewise consulta, but more rarely ; ; as, consulta sapientum, the 
maxims or opinions, consulta belli, determinations, Gracchi. 

In writing a decree of the senate, the time and place were 
put first, then the names of those who were present at the en- 
xrossing of it; after that the motion, with the name of the ma- 
gisirate who proposed it; to all which was subjoined what the 
senate decreed. ‘Thus, SENATUS CONSULTI AUCTORITAS, PRIDIE KAL. 
OCTOB. IN ÆDE APOLLINIS, SCRIBENDO ADFUERUNT, L. DOMITIUS, &c. 
QUOD M. MARCELLUS COS. VERBA FECIT DE PROVINCIIS CONSULARIBUS, 
DE EA RE ITA CENSUIT, V. CENSUERUNT, UTI, &c, "^ Hence we read, 
DE EA RE SENATUS CONSULTUS ITA CENSUIT, DECREVIT ; also PLACERE 
SENATUI; SENATUM VELLE ET AQUUM CERES SENATUM EXISTI- 
MARE, ARBITRARI, ET JUDICARE; VIDERI SENA TUI, ? 
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If the tribunes interposed, it was thus marked at the end ; 
HUIC SENATUS CONSULTO INTERCESSIT C. C@LIUS, C. PANSA, TRIB. PLEB. 
Sometimes the tribunes did not actually interpose, but required 
some time to consider of it, and thus the matter was delayed.! 

When the senate ordered any thing to be done, these words 
were commonly added, primo QUOQUE TEMPORE, as soon as possi- 
ble. When they praised the actions of any persons, they de- 
creed, EOS RECTE, ATQUE ORDINE VIDERI FECISSE, if the contrary, 
EOS CONTRA REMPUBLICAM FECISSE VIDERI? 

Orders were given to the consuls? not in an absolute manner 
but with some exception; SI VIDERETUR, SI E REPUBLICA ESSE DU: 
CERENT, QUOD COMMODO REIPUBLICJE FIERI POSSET, UT CONSULES AL- 
TER, AMBOVE, SI EIS VIDEATUR, AD BELLUM PROFICISCERENTUR.' 
When the consuls obeyed the orders of the senate, they were 
Said EssE vel FORE IN PATRUM POTESTATE; and the senators, when 
they complied with the desires of the people, esse IN POPULI Po- 
TESTATE.” 

When the senate asked any thing from the tribunes, the form 
Was, SENATUS CENSUIT, UT CUM TRIBUNIS AGERETUR." 

‘the decrees of the senate, when written out, were laid up in 
iie treasury,” where also the laws and other writings pertaining 
io the republic were kept. Anciently they were kept by the 
ediles in the temple of Ceres? The place where the public 
records were kept was called masvrzamivuw. The decrees of the 
senate concerning the honours conferred on Cæsar were in- 
scribed in golden letters on columns of silver.? Several decrees 
of the senate still exist, engraven on tables of brass ; particularly 
that recorded, Liv. xxxix. 19. 

The decrees of the senate, when not carried to the treasury, 
were reckoned invalid.”  Heuce it was ordained, under Tibe- 
rius, that the decrees of the senate, especially concerning the 
capital punishment of any one, should not be carried to the 
treasury before the tenth day, that the emperor, if absent from 
ihe city, might have an opportunity of considering them, aud, 
if he thought proper, of mitigating them.” 

Before the year of the city 306, the decrees of the senate were 
suppressed or altered at the pleasure of the consuls. Cicero ac- 
cuses Antony of forging decrees.” 

uecrees of the senate were rarely reversed. While a ques. 
fion was under debate,’ every one was at freedom to express 
his dissent; but when it was once determined,” it was looked 
upon as the common concern of each member to support tlie 
opinion of the majority.) 
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After every thing was finished, the magistrates presiding dis- 
missed the senate by a set form: NON AMPLIUS VOS MORAMUR, P. C. 
OY, NEMO VOS TENET ; NIHIL VOS MORAMUR ; CONSUL, CITATIS NOMINI- 
BUS, ET PERACTA DISCESSIONE, MITTIT SENATUM.! 


7. POWER OF THE SENATE AT DIFFERENT PERIODS. 


Tur power of the senate was different at different times. 
Under the regal government, the senate deliberated upon such 
public affairs as the king proposed to them; aud the kings were 
said to act according to their counsel,’ as the consuls did after- 
wards according to their decree.? 

Tarquin the Proud dropped the custom handed down from 
his predecessors, of consulting the senate about every thing ; 
banished or put to death the chief men of that order, and chose 
no others in their room.* Bat this king was expelled from the 
throne for his tyranny, and the regal government abolished, 
A. DU. 96. 

After this the power of the senate was raised to the highest. 
Every thing was done by iis authority. The magistrates were 
in a manner only its ministers ;? no law could be passed, nor 
assembly of the people held, without their corsent.5 But when 
the patricians began to abuse their power, and to exercise cruel- 
ties on the plebeians, especially after the death of Tarquin, A. U. 
257, the multitude took arms in their own defence, made a se- 
cession from the city, seized cn Mons Sacer, and created tri- 
bunes for themselves, who attacked the authority of the senate, 
and in process of time greatly diminished it by various means; 
first, by the introduction of the comitia tributa, and the exclu- 
sion of the patricians from them ;? then, by a law, made by 
Letorius the tribune, that the plebeian magistrates should be 
created at the comitia tributa ; afterwards, by a law passed at 
the comitia centuriata, by the consuls Horatius and Valerius, 
that the laws passed at the comitia tributa should also bind the 
patricians ;? and lastly, by the law of Publilius the dictator, A. U. 
414, and of Moenius the tribune, A. U. 467," that before the peo- 
ple gave their votes, the fathers should authorise whatever the 
people should determine at the comitia centuriata." Whereas, 
formerly, whatever the people ordered was not ratified unless 
the senators confirmed it.’ But the power of the senate was 
most of all abridged by the right of the tribunes to render the 
decrees of the senate of no effect by their negative,’ Still, 
however, the authority of the senate continued to be very great; 
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for as power and majesty properly belonged to the people, so 
did authority, splendour, and dignity to the senate.’ 

The senatorian order is called by Cicero, ** ordo amplissimus 
et sanctissimus ; summum populi Romani, populorumque et gen- 
tium omnium ac regum consilium ?? and the senate-house, 
* templum sanctitatis, amplitudinis, mentis consilii publici, caput 
urbis, ara sociorum, portus omnium gentium," &c? Hence se- 
nators in foreign countries were treated with the highest re- 
spect;* and as they were not allowed to leave Italy without per- 
mission, unless to Sicily and Gallia Narbonensis,” when they had 
occasion to travel abroad, they usually obtained the privilege of 
a free legation, as it was usually called? which gave them a right 
to be treated every where with the honours of an ambassador. 
In the provinces they had lictors to attend them; and if they 
had any lawsuit there, they might require that it should be re- 
mitted to Rome.” The advantages of honour and respect were 
the only compensation which senators received for their atten- 
tion to public affairs. 

Although the supreme power at Rome belonged to the peo- 
ple, yet they seldom enacted any thing without the authority of 
ihe senate. In all weighty affairs, the method usually observed 
was, that the senate should first deliberate and decree, and then 
the people order? Eut there were many things of great impor- 
tance, which the senate always determined itself, unless when 
they were brought before the people by the intercessions of the 
tribunes. ‘This right the senate seems to have had, not from any 
express law, but by the custom of their ancestors." 

1. "i he senate assumed to themselves the guardianship of the 
publie religion; so that no new god could be introduced, nor 
aitar erected, nor the sibylline books consulted, without their 
order. 2, The senate had the direction of the treasury, and 
distributed the public money at pleasure,? They appointed sti- 
yends to their generals and officers, and provisions and clothing 
to their armies. 3. They settled the provinces, which were 
annually assigned to the consuls and pretors, and when it seem- 
ed fit they prolonged their command." 4, ‘They nominated out 
of their own body all ambassadors sent from Rome," and gave 
to foreign ambassadors what answers they thought proper.^ 5. 
They decreed all public thanksgivings for victories obtained ; 
aud conferred the honour of an ovation or triumph, vith the 
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title of IMPERATOR, on their victorious generals.’ 6. They could 
decree the title of king to any prince whom they pleased, and 
declare any one an enemy by a vote? 7. They inquired into 
public crimes or treasons, either in Home or the other parts of 
Italy, and heard and determined all disputes among the allied 
and dependent cities? 8, ‘They exercised a power, "not only of 
interpreting the laws, but of absolving men from the obligation 
of them, aud even of abrogating them.! 9. They could post- 
pone the assemblies of the people, and prescribe a change of 
habit to the city in cases of any imminent dinger or calamity.? 

But the power of the senate was chieily Mirage in civil 
dissensions or dangerous tumults within ilio city, in which that 
solemn decree used to be passed, “ ‘That the consuls should take 
care that the republic should receive no harm.”® By which de- 
eree an absolute power was granted to the consuls, to punish 
and put to death whom they pleased, without a tri ial ; to raise 
forces, and carry on war without the order of the people. 7 'Phis 
decree was called untimum or Extaemum, and “forma SC: ulti- 
mæ necessitatis. By it the republic was said to be intrusted 
to the consuls? Sometimes the other magistrates were added.” 
Sometimes only one of the consuls is named, as in the commo- 
tion raised by C. Gracchus, “ut L. Opimius consul videret,” &c. 
because his colleague Q. Fabius Maximus was absent. ?? 

Although the decrees of the senate had not properly the force 
ef laws, and took place chiefly in those matters which were = 
provided for by the laws; yet they were understood always 
have a binding force, and were therefore obeyed by all ~ 
‘The consuls themselves were obliged to submit to them.’ They 
could be annulled or cancelled only by the senate itself? Their 
force, however, in certain things was but temporary; and the 
magistrates sometimes alleged, that they were binding but for 
one year."* In the last age of the republic, the authority of the 
senate was little regarded by the leading men and their crea- 
tures, who, by means of bribery, obtained from a — po- 
pulace what they desired, in spite of the senate.” Thus Cosar, 
by the Vatinian law, obtained the province of Cisalpine Gaul 
a lilyricum, for five years, from the people; and soon after 
Gallia Comata or Ulterior, from the senate; the fathers being 
afraid that, if they refused it, the people w ould grant him th: it 
too. . But this corruption and contempt of the “senate at last 
terminated in the total subversion of public liberty. 
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Cicero imagined, that in his consulship, he had established 
the authority of the senate on a solid basis, by uniting it with 
the equestrian order; thus constituting what he calls optima 
RESPUBLICA ; and ascribes the ruin of the republic to that coal- 
ition not being preserved.! But it was soon after broken,” by 
the senate refusing to release the equites from a disadvantageous 
contract concerning the Asiatic revenues, which gave Cæsar, 
when consul, an opportunity of obliging that order, by granting 
their request, as he had formerly obliged the populace by an 
agrarian law, and thus of artfully employing the wealth of the 
republic to enslave it. See reces 3urr&. ‘The senate and equites 
had been formerly united,’ and were afterwards disjoined from 
similar motives. See LEGES sEMPRONUE, de judiciis. 

Augustus, when he became master of the empire, retained the 
forms of the ancient republic, and the same names of the magi- 
strates; but left nothing of the ancient virtue and liberty." 
While he pretended always to act by the authority of the senate, 
he artfully drew every thirig to himself. 

Tiberius apparently increased the power of the senate, by 
transferring the right of creating magistrates and enacting laws 
from the.comitia to the senate.” In consequence of which, the 
decrees of the senate obtained the force of laws, and were more 
frequently published. But this was only a shadow of power. 
For the senators in giving their opinions depended entirely on 
the will of the prince; and it was necessary that their decrees 
should be confirmed by him. An oration of the emperor was 
usually prefixed to them, which was not always delivered by 
himself, but was usually read by one of the quæstors, who were 
called canpiwati.® Hence what was appointed by the decrees of 
the senate was said to be oratione principis cautum ; and these 
orations are sometimes put for the decrees of the senate. ‘Io 
such a height did the flattery of the senators proceed, that they 
used to receive these speeches with loud acclamations, and never 
failed to assent to them; which they commonly did by crying 
out OMNES, OMNES." 

The messages of the emperors to the senate were called eris- 
TOLE Or LIBELLI; because they were folded in the form of a 
letter or little book. J. Cæsar is said to have first introduced 
these libelli, which afterwards came to be used almost on every 
occasioni? 

But the custom of referring every thing to the senate ™ was 
only observed till the Romans became habituated to slavery. 
After this, the emperors gradually began to order what they 
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thought proper, without consulting the senate; to abrogate old 
laws and introduce new ones; and, in short, to determine every 
thing according to their own pleasure; by their answers to the 
applications or petitions presented to them ;! by their mandates 
and laws? &c. Vespasian appears to have been the first who 
made use of these rescripts and edicts. They became more fre- 
quent under Hadrian: from which time the decrees of the se- 
nate concerning private right began to be more rare; and at 
length under Caracalla were entirely discontinued. 

The constitutions of the emperors about punishing or reward- 
ing individuals, which were not to serve as precedents, were 
called privitecia.? This word anciently used to be taken in a 
bad sense; for a private law about inflicting an extraordinary - 
punishment on a certain person without a trial, as the law of 
Clodius against Cicero, which Cicero says was forbidden by the 
sacred laws and those of the twelve tables The rights or advan- 
tages ? granted to a certain condition or class of men, used also 
to be called rRrvirEG:A ;° as the privileges of soldiers, parents, 
pupils, creditors, &c. 

The various laws and decrees of the senate, whereby supreme 
power was conferred on Augustus, and which used to be re- 
peated to the succeeding emperors upon their accession to the 
empire," when taken together, are called the Royal law, proba- 
bly in allusion to the law by which supreme power was granted 
to Romulas.® 


THE EQUITES. 


‘CH equites at first did not form a distinct order in the state. 
When Komulus divided the peopie into tiree tribes, he chose 
from each tribe 100 young men, the most distinguished for 
their rank, their wealth, and otlier accomplishments, who should 
serve ou horseback, and whose assistance he might use for guard- 
ing his person. These 300 horsemen were called cerEnxs,? and 
divided into three centuries, which were distinguished by the 
same names with the three tribes: namely, RaMNENSES, TATI- 
ENSES, and LUCERES. 

The number of the equites was afterwards increased, first by 
Tullus Hostilius, who chose 300 from the Albans ;!° then by 
Tarquinius Priscus, who doubled their number ;!! retaining the 
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number and names of the centuries; only those who were added 
were called Ramnenses, Tatienses, Luceres, posteriores. But 
as Livy says there were now 1800 in the three centuries, Tar- 
quin seems to have done more than double them.! 

Servius Tullius made eighteen centuries of equites ; he chose 
iwelve new centuries from the chief men of the state, and made 
six others out of the three instituted by Romulus. Ten thou- 
sand pounds of brass were given to each of them to purchase 
horses; and a tax was laid on widows, who were exempt from 
other contributions, for maintaining their horses? Hence the 
origin of the equestrian order, which was of the greatest utility 
in the state, as an intermediate bond between the patricians and 
plebeians. 

At what particular time the equites first began to be reckoned 
a distinct order, is uncertain. It seems to have been before 
the expulsion of the kings.’ After this all those who served on 
horseback were not properly called gguirEs or knights, but such 
only as were chosen into the equestrian order, usually by the 
censor, and presented by him with a horse at the public expense, 
and with a gold ring. 

The equites were chosen promiscuously from the patricians 
and plebeians. ‘Those descended from ancient families were 
called ILLUSTRES, sPECIOsI, and spreNDipDI. They were not limit- 
ed to any fixed number. The age requisite was about eighteen 
years,* and the fortune,’ at least towards the end of the repub- 
lic, and under the emperors, was 400 sestertia, that is, about 
3,2297. of our money. According to some, every Roman citi- 
zen whose entire fortune amounted to that sum, was every lus- 
trum enrolled, of course, in the list of equites. But that was 
not always the case. A certain fortune seems to have been always 
requisite." 

The badges of equites were, 1. a horse given them by the 
publie; hence called rEerrruvs ;? 2. a golden ring, whence ax- 
NULO AUREO DONARI,’ to become a knight; 3. angustus clavus, or 
tunica angusticlavia ; 4. a separate place at the public specta- 
cles, according to the law made by L. Roscius Otho, a tribune 
of the people, A. U. 686, that the equites should sit in 14 rows," 
next to the orchestra, where the senators sat; whence sEDERE 
IN QUATUORDECIM, Or in EQUESTRIBUS ; Or SPECTARE IN EQUITE,? to 
be a knight. 

The office ? of the equites at first was only to serve in the 
army: but afterwards also to act as judges or jurymen," and to 
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farm the public revenues! Judges were chosen from the se- 
nate till the year of the city 631, at which time, on account of 
the corruption of that order, the right of judging was transferred 
from them to the equites, by the empronian law, made by C. 
Gracchus. It was again restored to the senate by Sylla; but 
afterwards shared between the two orders. 

The equites who farmed the revenues were divided into cer- 
tain societies, and he who presided in such a society was called 
MAGISTER SOCIETATIS.? These farmers? were held in such respect 
at Rome, that Cicero calls them homines amplissimi, honestissimi, 
et ornatissimi ; flos equitum Romanorum, ornamentum. civitatis, 
firmamentum reipublice.* But this was far from being the case 
in the provinces, where publicans were held in detestation’ es- 
pecially their servants and assistants. 

A great degree of splendour was added to the equestrian or- 
der by a procession ê which they made through the city every 
year on the fifieenth day of July,’ from the temple of Honour, 
or of Mars, without the city, to the Capitol, riding on horsc- 
back, with wreaths of olive on their heads, dressed in their toge 
palmate, or trabee, of a scarlet colour, and bearing in their 
hands the military ornaments which they had received from 
their general, as a reward for their valour.? At this time it was 
not allowable to cile them before a court cf justice: such was at 
least the case under Augustus? 

Every fifth year, when this procession was made, the equites 
rode up to the censor seated in his curule chair, before the 
Capitol fand dismounting, led along ™ their horses in their hands 
before him, and in this manner they were reviewed.” 

If any eques was corrupt in his morals, or had diminished his 
fortune, or even had not taken proper care of his horse, the 
censor ordered him to sell his horse," and thus he was reckoned 
to be removed from the equestrian order ; hence ADIMERE EQUUM, 
to degrade an eques: but those whom the censor approved, 
were ordered to lead along ? their horses." 

At this time also the censor read over a list of the equites, and 
such as were less culpable were degraded” only by passing 
over their names in the recital! We find it mentioned as a 
reward, that a person should not be obliged to serve in the 
army, nor to maintain a pubiic horse," but this exemption 
could be granted only by the people.” 

The eques whose name was first marked in the censor’s books, 
was called EQUESTRIS ORDINIS PRINCEPS, Or PRINCEPS JUVENTUTIS ; 
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not that in reality the equites were all young men, for many 
grew old in that order, as Mæcenas and Atticus; and we find 
the two censors, Livius and Nero, were equites, but because 
they had been generally so at their first institution ; and among 
the Romans men were called juvenes till near fifty. Hence we 
find Julius Cesar called adolescentulus, when he stood candidate 
for being high-priest, although he was then thirty-six year$ old, 
and Cicero calls himself adolescens when he was consul? Un- 
der the emperors, the heirs of the empire were called principes 
juventutis, vel juvenum.? We find this name also applied to the 
whole equestrian order.* 


PLEBEIAN OR POPULAR ORDER. 


Aut the other Roman citizens, besides the patricians and equites, 
were called press or roPurnvs. Populus sometimes comprehends 
the whole nation; as, CLEMENTIA ROMANI POPULI: Or all the peo- 
ple except the senate; as, sRNATUS POPULUSQUE ROMANUS. In 
which last sense plebs is also often used ; as when we say, that 
the consuls were created from the plebeians, that is, from those 
who were not patricians. But plebs 1s usually put for the low- 
est common people; hence, ad populum plebemque referre’ 
Thus Horace: plebs eris, i. e. unus e plebe, a ylebeian, not an 
eques; who also uses plebs for the whole people." 

‘Lhe common people who lived in the country, and cultivated 
ihe ground, were called press rustica.’ Anciently the senators 
also did the same, but not so in after times? ‘The eom.ion 
people who lived in the city, merchants, mechanics, &c. werc 
called pegs vnBANA. Both are joined, Sal. Jug. 73. 

The PLEBS rustica was the most respectable." The PLEBS vs- 
BANA was composed of the poorer citizens, many of whom fol- 
lowed no trade, but were supported by the public and private 
largesses. In the latter ages of the republic an immense 
quantity of corn was annually distributed among them at the 
public expense, five bushels monthly to each man.” ‘Their 
principal business was to attend on the tribunes and popular 
magistrates in their assemblies; hence they were called TURBA 
ronENSIS,? and from their venality and corruption, orEn.£ CON- 
pucr# vel mercenarii, in allusion to mercerary workmen,” 
OPERE CONDUCTORUM, MULTITUDO CONDUCTA, CONCIONES CONDUC- 
TA! CONCIONALIS HIRUDO @rarii, misera ac jejuna PLEBECULA," 
FX ET SORDES URBIS,” URBANA et perdita PLEBS.” 
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Cicero often opposes the populace! to the principal nobility.? 
There were leading men among the populace? kept in pay by 
the seditious mag istrates, who used for hire to stimulate them 
to the most daring outrages.* The turbulence of the common 
people of Rome, the natural effect of idleness and unbounded 
licentiousness, is justly reckoned among the chief causes of the 
ruin of the republic. Trade and manufactures being considered 
as servile employments,’ they had no encouragement to indus- 
try; and the numerous spectacles which were exhibited, parti- 
cularly the shows of gladiators, served to increase their natural 
ferocity. Hence they were always ready to join in any con- 
spiracy against the state.’ 


OTHER DIVISIONS OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE. 


I. PATRONS AND CLIENTS NOBILES, NOVI, AND IGNOBILES ; OPTIMATES, 
AND POPULARES. 


Tuar the patricians and plebeians might be connected together 
by the strictest bonds, Romulus ordained that every plebeian 
should choose from the patricians any one he pleased as his pa- 
TRON or protector, whose curent he was called.’ It was the part 
of the patron to 'advise and to defend his client, to assist him 
with his interest and substance ; in short to do every thing for 
him that a parent uses to do for his children. The client was 
obliged to pay all kind of respect to his patron, and to serve 
him with his life and fortune in any extremity.? 

It was unlawful for patrons and clients to accuse or bear wit- 
ness against each other ; and whoever was found to have acted 
otherwise, might be slain by any one with impunity, as a victim 
devoted to Pluto and the infernal gods. Hence both patrons 
and clients vied with one another in fidelity and observance, 
and for more than 600 years we find no dissensions between 
them.’ Virgil joins to the crime of beating one's parent that 
of defrauding a client. It was esteemed highly honourable for 
a patrician to have numerous clients, both hereditary, and ac- 
quired by his own merit." 

in after times, even cities and whole nations were under the 
protection of illustrious Roman families; as the Sicilians under 
the patronage of the Marcelli," Cyprus 'and Cappadocia me 
that of Cato,?, the Allobroges under the patronage of the Fabii? 
the Bononienses, of the Antonii, Lacedemon, of the Claudii." 
Thus the people of Puteoli chose Cassius and the Bruti for their 
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patrons, Capua chose Cicero. This, however, seems to have 
taken place also at an early period.’ 

Those whose ancestors or themselves had borne any curule 
magistracy, that is, had been consul, prætor, censor, or curule 
ædile, were called xosirzs, and had the right of making images 
of themselves, which were kept with great care by their pos- 
terity, and carried before them at funerals.* 

‘These images were nothing else but the busts or the effigies 
of persons down to the shoulders, made of wax and painted ; 
which they used to place in the courts of their houses,’ enclosed 
in wooden cases, and seem not to have brought them out, ex- 
cept on solemn occasions? There were titles or inscriptions 
written below them, pointing out the honours they had enjoyed, 
and the exploits they had performed.’ Hence imagines is often 
put for nobilitas? and cere for imagines. Anciently this right 
of images was peculiar to the patricians ; but afterwards the ple- 
beians also acquired it, when admitted to curule offices, 

Those who were the first of their family that had raised them- 
selves to any curule office, were called homines novi, new men 
or upstarts. Hence Cicero calls himself homo per se cognitus." 

Those who had no images of their own or of their ancestors, 
were called rexozirzs. 

'Those who favoured the interests of the senate, were called 
oPTIMATES,! and sometimes proceres or principes ; those who 
s.ndied to gain the favour of the multitude, were called »orv- 
LARES, of whatever order they were.” ‘This was a division of 
factions, and not of rank or dignity.? The contests betwixt 
these two parties excited the greatest commotions in the state, 
which finally terminated in the extinction of liberty. 


Il. GENTES AND FAMILLE ; NAMES OF THE ROMANS ; INGENUI 
AND LIBERTINI, &c. 


Tug Romans were divided into various clans (GENTEs), and 
each gens into several families. Thus in the gens Cornelia 
were the families of the Scipiones, Lentuli, Cethegi, Dolabellz, 
Cinnz, Sylle, &c. Those of the same gens were called crw- 
TILES, and those of the same family Acxavi.P But relations by 
he father's side were also called agnati, to distinguish them 
from cognati, relations only by the mother's side. An «gnatus 
might also be called cognatus, but not the contrary. "Thus pa- 
truus, the father's brother, was both an agnatus and cognatus : 
' but avunculus, the mother’s brother, was only a cognatus. 
Anciently patricians only were said to have a gens." Hence ? 
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some patricians were szid to be majorum gentium, and others 
minorum gentium. But when the plebeians obtained the right 
of intermarriage with the patrieians, and access to the honours 
of the state, they likewise received the rights of gentes, which 
rights were then said to be confounded by these innovations.’ 
lience, however, some gentes were patricion, and others ple- 
beian; and sometimes in the same gens there were some fami- 
lies of patrician rank, and others of plebeian. Hence also sine 
gente, tor libertinus ct non generosus, ignobly born.? 

‘Yo mark the different gentes and familie, and to distinguish 
the individuals of the same family, the Romans, at least the 
more noble of them, had commonly three names, the prenomen, 
nomen, and cognomen’ 

‘The pronomen was put first, and marked the individual. It 
was commonly written with one letter; as, A. for Aulus; C. 
Caius; D. Decimus; K. Keso; L. Lucius; M. Marcus; M. 
Manius; N. Sumerias; P. Publius; Q. Quintus; ‘T. Titus; 
sometimes with two letters, as, Ap. Appius; Cn, Cneius; 5p. 
Spurius; Ti. Tiberius; and sometimes with three, as, Mam. 
Mamercus; Ser. Servius; Sex. Sextus. 

‘The nomen was put after the prenomen, and marked the gens 
and commonly ended in -ius; as, Cornelius, Fabius, Tullius, 
Julius, Octavius, &e. "lie cocnomen was put last, and marked 
the familia; as, Cieero, Cæsar, &e. Thus, in Publius Cornelius 
Scipio, Publius is tlie prenomen; Cornelius, the nomeu ; and 
Scipio, the cognomen. 

Some gentes seem to have had no surname; as the Marian ; 
thus, ©, Marius, Q. Sertorius, L. Mummnius.* Gens and familia 
seem sometimes to be put the one for the other : thus, Fabia yens, 
v. fénlia.? 

Sometimes there was also a fourth name, called the acnomEn 
or cognomen, added from some illustrious action or remarkable 
event. ‘Thus Scipio was named Africanus, from the conquest of 
Carthage and Africa, On a similar account his brother Lucius 
Cornelius Scipio was named Asiaticus. So Quintus Fabius 
Maximus was called Cunctator, from his checking the impetu- 
osity of Hannibal by declining battle, We find likewise a se- 
cond agnomen, or cognomen, added ; thus, the latter Publius 
Cornelius Seipio Africanus is called A milianus, becanse he was 
the son of L. Amulius Paulus, and adopted by tbe son of the 
great Scipio, who had no male children of his own. But he js 
commonly called by authors Africanus Minor, to distinguish him 
from the former Scipio Africanus. 

The Romans at first seem to have had but one name, os, Ro- 

mulus, Remus, &e, er two; as, Numa Peapilius, "Fullis. Pesti- 
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lius, Ancus Martius, Tarquinius Priscus, Servius Tullius, Sex- 
tus Tarquinius. But when they were’ divided into tribes or 
aliens, and families,’ they began commonly to have three ; as, L. 
Junius Brutus, M. Valerius “Poplicola, &c. 

‘Lhe three names, however, were not always used; commonly 
two, and sometimes only one, namely, the surname.” Lut in 
speaking to any one, the praenomen was generally used, as be- 
ing peculiar to citizens; for slaves had no praenomen. Hence, 
gaudent prenomine molles auricule.® 

The surnames were derived from various circumstances ; either 
from some quality of the mind, as, Cato from wisdom, i. e. catus, 

EL rd on ^ an N 

wise ;* or from the habit of the body, as, Calvus, Crassus, Macer, 
&c.; or from cultivating particular fruits, as, Lentulus, Piso, 
Cicero, &c. Certain surnames sometimes gave occasion to jests 
and witty allusions ; thus, Asina ;? so, Serranus Calatinus $ hence 
also in a different sense V irgil say s, vel te sulco, Serrane, seren- 
tem,’ for Q. Cincinnatus was called sERRaxus, because the am- 
bassadors from the senate found him sowing, when they brought 
him notice that he was made dictator? 

The praenomen used to be given to boys, on the 9th day, 
which was called dies lustricus, or the day of pnusign, when 
certain religious ceremonies were performed.” ‘The eldest son 
of the family usually got the prenomen of his father; the rest 
were named from their uncles or other relations. 

When there was only one daughter in a family, she used to 
be called from the name of the gens; thus, Tullia, the daughter 
of Cicero; Julia, the daughter c£ Cæsar; Octavia, the sister of 
Augustus, '&e. ; and they "retained the same name after they 
were married, When there were two daughters, the one was 
called Major, and the other Minor; thus, Cornelia Major, Cor- 
nelia Minor. If there were more than two, they were distin- 
guished by their number; thus, Prima, Secunda, Tertia, Quarta, 
Quinta, &c. |" or more softly, Tertulla, Quartilla, Quintilla, 
&c.! Women seem anciently to have also had prenomens, 
which were marked with inverted letters; thus, D for Caia, 'i 
for Lucia, &c. 

During the flourishing state of the republic, the names of the 
gentes, aud surnames of the familia, always remained fixed and 
certain. They were common to all the children of a family, 
aad descended to their posterity. But after the subversion ot 
liberty they were changed and confounded. 

Those were called nner, frec, who had the power of doing 
what they pleased. ‘Those ‘who were born of -— whe had 
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been always free, were called incenur. Slaves made free: were 
called riszgTr and risERTINI. ‘They were called Jiberti in rela- 
tion to their masters, and /ibertini in relation to freeborn citi- 
zens; thus, libertus meus, libertus Cesaris, and not libertinus ; 
but Zibertinus homo, i. e. non ingenuus. Servus cum manu miíti- 
tur, fit libertinus,' (non libertus.) 

Some think that libertini were the sons of the liberti, from 
Suetonius, who says that they were thus called anciently ;? but 
this distinction never occurs in the classics. On the contrary, 
we find both words applied to the same person in writers who 
flourished in different ages? Those whom Cicero calls liber- 
tini, Livy makes qui servitutem servissent. Hence Seneca 
often contrasts servi et liberi, ingenui et libertini. 


SLAVES. 


Men became slaves among the Romans, by being taken in war, 
by sale, by way of punishment, or by being born in a state of 
servitude.? 

l. Those enemies who voluntarily hid down their arms and 
surrendered themselves, retained the rights of freedom, aud 
were called pepitiru.’ Lut those taken in the field, or in the 
storming of cities, were sold by auction (sub corona, as it was 
termed because they wore a crown when sold; or sub hasta, 
because a spear was set up where the crier or auctioneer stood). 
They were called servi,’ or mancipia.” 

9. There was a continual market for slaves at Rome. Those 
who dealt in that trade? brought them thither from various 
countries. The seller was bound to promise for the soundness 
of his slaves, and not to conceal their faults." Hence they were 
commonly exposed to sale? naked; and they carried a scroll 
hanging at their necks, on which their good and bad qualities 
were specified." If the seller gave a false account, he was 
bound to make up the loss, or in some cases to take back the 
slave.’ ‘Those whom the seller would not warrant, were sold 
with a kind of cap on their head." 

Those brought from beyond seas had their feet whitened 
with chalk, and their ears bored. Sometimes slaves were 
sold on that condition, that if they did not please they should be 
returned within a limited time." Foreign slaves, when first 
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brought to the city, were called vExaLEs, or SERVI xovicir:! 
slaves who had served long, and lience were become artful, ve- 
Leratores.? 

It was not lawful for free-born citizens among the Romans, 
as among other nations, to sell themselves for slaves, much less 
was it allowed any other person to sell free men. Eut as this 
eave occasion to certain frauds, it was ordained by a decree ot 
the senate, that those who allowed themselves to be sold for the 
sake of sharing the price, should remain in slavery. Fathers 
might, indeed, sell their children for slaves, but these did not 
on that account entirely lose the rights of citizens. For when 
freed from their slavery, they were held as ingenui, not liber- 
üni. The same was the case with insolvent debtors, who were 
given up as slaves to their creditors? 

3. Criminals were often reduced to slavery, by way of pun- 
ishment. ‘hus those who had neglected to get themselves en- 
rolled in the censor’s books, or refused to enlist,* had their 
goods confiscated, and, after being scourged, were sold beyond 
the Tiber. Those condemned to the mines, or to fight with 
wild beasts, or to any extreme punishment, were first deprived 
of liberty, and by a fiction of law, termed slaves of punishment.’ 

4. The children of any female slave became the slaves of her 
master. There was no regular marriage among slaves, but 
their connection was called contuBERNium, and themselves, con- 
tubernales. ‘Those slaves who were born in the house of their 
masters, were called vernz, or vernaculi ; hence lingua verna- 
cula, v. -aris, one's mother tongue. ‘These slaves were mere 
petulant than others, because they were commonly ni re ii- 
dulged.? 

The whole company of slaves in one house, was called Faxi- 
tia,’ and the slaves, familiares? Hence familie philosophorum, 
sects ;! sententia, que familiam ducit, HONESTUM QUOD SIT, ID ESSE 
SOLUM BONUM; the chief maxim of the Stoics;! Lucius familiam 
ducit, is the chief of the sect ;? accedit etiam, quod familicm dx- 
cit, &c. is the chief ground of praise.’ 

The proprietor of slaves was called pomixus ;* whence this 
word was put fcr atyrant.’ On this account Augustus aud 
‘Tiberius refused the name.!6 

Slaves not only did all domestic services, but were likewise 
employed in various trades and manufactures. Such as had 
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a genius for it, were sometimes instructed in literature and the 
liberal arts;' some of these were sold at a great price :? hence 
arose a principal part of the immense wealth of Crassus.? 

Slaves employed to accompany boys to and from school, were 
called papacoel; and the part of the house where those young 
slaves staid who were instructed in literature,* was called pzpa- 
GOGIUM } 

Slaves were promoted according to their behaviour ; as, from 
being a drudge or mean slave in town,’ to be an overseer in the 
country.’ 

The country farms of the wealthy Romans in later times were 
cultivated chiefly by slaves.? But there were also free men who 
wrought for hire as among us.? 

Among the Romans, masters had an absolute power over 
their slaves. They might scourge or put them to death at 
pleasure," This right was exercised with so great cruelty, espe- 
cially in the corrupt ages of the republic, that laws were made 
at different times to restrain it. The lash was the common 
punishment ; but for certain crimes they used to be branded in 
the forehead, and sometimes were forced to carry a piece of 
wood round their necks wherever they went, which was called 
FURCA ; and whoever had been subjected to this punishment was 
ever afterwards called FurciFER. A slave that had been often 
beaten, was called masticia, or vERBERO." A slave who had 
been branded was called stiamatias, v. -Zcus,? inscriptus," litera- 
ius. Slaves also by way of punishment were often shut up in 
a work-house, or bridevell,^ where they were obliged to turn a 


mill for grinding coru," Persons employed to apprehend and 
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3 Slaves seem to have 
been, generally, let out 
under contracts be- 
tween their owner and 
employer; but they 
were sometimes allow- 
ed to find work for 
themselves, on condi- 
tion of their bringing 
in, allor part of their 
gains, to their master, 
The slave artisans of 
Crassus seem to have 
been managed in the 
former way, and this 
will more satisfactorily 
account for his wealth, 
than if we consider it 
fo have arisen from 
their sile, a5 mentioned 
in the text,—his band 
of architects and ma- 
sous alone exereded 


500.—Examples of the 
latter mode may be 
found in the cooks in 
the Aulularia and 
Pseudolus of Plautus ; 
and those of the same 
class mentioned by 
Pliny, xviii. 13. If we 
estimate the price of 
labour by the pay of à 
foot soldier, we find 
that after the reign of 
Domitian it amounted 
to lg denarius, or 95d 
per day; of which six- 
pence might remain 
alter. stoppages—this, 
to the purchaser of a 
slave for £20, would 
yield a return of nearly 
50 per cent upon his 
capital; and Cicero 
seems to say that a 
good workman might 
in his time get 12 as- 
ses, or 10 2d a-day, but 
not more, Persius in- 
timates that a siave 
whose daily hire a- 
mounted to no more 
than 3 asovs, was ac- 


counted very worthless 
in his age.—See this 
subject treated more 
fully in Blair on Ro- 
man Slavery, p. 156, et 
seq. —ED.— Plut. Oras. 
4 litere serviles, Sen. 
l.p. 83. 

5 Plin. Ep. vii. 27. 

6 mediastinus. 

7 villicus, Hor. Ep. i. 
1 


4. 
8 Plin. xviii. 3. 
9 mercenarii, Cic. Off. 
i. 13. Czec. 59. 
10 Juv. Sat. vi. 219, 

l1! Stocks, of verious 
linds, and known by 
different names, were 
much nsed iu punish- 
ing slaves. One sort, 
called  »umellu, must 
have been very severe, 
if it resembled an in- 
strument of the same 
name, used for fasten- 
ing refractory cattle. 
Gf à similar desertp- 
tion with stocks, was 
the biack of wood feu- 
de), to which ofen- 


ders were chained by 
the leg; and which 
could sometimes he 
dragged after them, 
but was generally im- 
movable, Blair, p. 10S. 
—Ep. 

12 Ter. Adel. v. 2. 6. 
Phorm. iv. 4. 3. 

18 i. e. notis compunc- 
tus, Cic. Off. ii. 7. 

14 Mart. viii. 75. 9. 

15 Plaut. Cas. ii. 6. 49. 
i. e. literis inscriptus : 
8s, urna literata, Plaut. 
Rud. ii. 5. 21. ensicu- 
lus literatus, &c. Id. 
iv. 4. 112. 

JU in ergastulo, v. pis- 
trino. 

17 While thus employ- 
ed they were generally 
chained, aud had a 
wooden collar or board 
(nousicape ), rod 
their necks to prevent 
their eating the grain. 
—En. Plaut. et Ter. 
passim, Sen. Ben, iv, 
47. 


SLAVES. 31 
bring back! slaves who fled from their masters (rvarrivi,)? 
were called FUGITIVARIL? 

When slaves were beaten, they used to be suspended with a 
weight tied to their feet, that they might not move them.* "To 
deter slaves from offending, a thong? or a lash made of leather 
was commonly hung on the staircase ; but this was chiefly ap- 
plied to younger slaves.’ 

Slaves when punished capitally were commonly crucified, 
but this punishment was prohibited under Constantine? If a 
master of a family was slain at his own house, and the murder 
not discovered, all his domestic slaves were liable to be put to 
death. Hence we find no less than 100 in one family punished 
on this account.!? 

Slaves were not esteemed as persons, but as things, and might 
be transferred from one owner to another, like any other effects. 
Slaves could not appear as witnesses in a court of justice," nor 
make a will, nor inherit any thing ;? but gentle masters allowed 
them to make a kind of wil! ;? nor could slaves serve as soldiers, 
unless first made free, except in the time of Hannibal, when, 
after the battle of Cannz, 8000 slaves were armed without being 
freed.? ‘These were called voroxrs, because they enlisted vo- 
luntarily ; and afterwards obtained their freedom for their bra 
very. 

Slaves had a certain allowance granted them for their suste- 

nance,” commonly four or five pecks 5 of grain a month, and 
five denarii, which was called their menstruum.’? They like- 
wise had a daily allowance ;? and what they spared of this, or 
procured by any other means with their master's consent, was 
called their pecunium. This money, with their master’s per- 
mission, they laid out at interest, or purchased with it a slave 
for themselves, from whose labours they might make profit. 
Such a slave was called servi vicarius,” and constituted part of 
the peculium, with which also slaves sometimes purehased their 
freedom. Cicero says, that sober and industrious slaves, at 
least such as became slaves from being captives in war, seldom 


remained in servitude above six years.” At certain times slaves 


l retrahere, Ter. Hea. 
iv. 2. 65 

2 Cic. Wem. v. 9. 

3 Flor. iii. 19. 

4 Vlaut. Asin. ii. 2. 
3+, &e. Aul. iv. 4. 16. 


er. Phorm. id. 4. 
43. 
5 habena. 


6 in scalis, Hor. Ep. 
1982115; 

7 Schol. ibid. impu- 
beres habena vel feru- 
la plectebantur, Ulp. 
D. i. 33. de SC. Silan. 
Same here join in sete 
digg ei, 


Mil. 15. Phil. ii 9. 

Salue wi, "AO Gic. 
Verr. v. 8. 61, &c. 

9 Late in the empire, 
burning alive was em- 
ployed, amongst other 
barbarous means of 
satisfying the crimi- 
nal code.—Blair. p. 
60, and nore 19.—For 
à fall detail of tlie va- 
rious modes of pun- 
ishing slaves, and in- 
struments of torture 
used for extracting 
evidence from them, 
among the Romio, 


we refer to Blair’s ex- 
cellent work on Ro- 
man slavery, from 
which most of our 
notes on this subject 
have been drawn’; the 
inquisitive reader will 
there find that little 
new either in the in- 
strument or method of 
torture has been in- 
vented by the mo- 
derns,—ED. : 

10 Tac Ann. xiv 43 

11 Ter. Phorm. ii, 62. 
12 Plin. Ep. vil. 16, iv. 
nnn 


13 quasi testamenta fie 
cere, Plin. Ep. viii. 16. 
14 Id. x. 59, Serv. Virg, 
fin, ix. 547. 
Loman 57, 

lo Fest, Liv. xxiv. 16, 
17 duneusum. 

18 modii. 

19 Donat. Ter. Phorm, 
j. 1. 9. Sen. Ep. 80. 

20 diarium, Hor. Ep. i. 
14. 40. 

21 Hor. Sat. ii. 7. 79. 
Creer. 1. ob. Imt, 


b 
Asin, a, d. 27. Mt 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


were obliged to make presents to their masters out of dieir poor 
savings! ‘There was sometimes an agreement between the 
niaster and the slave, that when the slave should pay a certain 
um, the master should be obliged to give him his liberty.” 

Although the state of slaves in point of right was the same, 
yet iheir condition in families was very difierent, according to 
the pleasure of their masters and their different employments, 
Some were treated with indulgence; some served in chains, as 
janitors and door-keepers;? others were confined in work- 
houses below ground.* 

At certain times slaves were allowed the greatest freedom ; 
as at the feast of Saturn, in the month of December,’ when they 
were served at table by their masters,? and on the Ides of Au- 
gust. 

‘The number of slaves in Rome and through Italy was im- 
mense. Some rich individuals are said to have had several 
thousands? Wars were sometimes excited by an insurrection 
of the slaves.” 

‘There were also public slaves, who were used for various pub- 
lic services,’ and especially to attend on the magistrates. Their 
condition was much more tolerable than that of private slaves. 
They had yearly allowances” granted them by the public.” 

There were also persons attached to the soil ;" concerning the 
state of whom writers are not agreed.” 

Slaves anciently bore the prenomen of their master; thus, 
Marcipores, Lucipores, Publipores. Afterwards they got va- 
rious names, either from their country, or from other circum- 
stances; as, Syrus, Davus, Geta, Parmeno, &c. in comic writers; 
Tiro, Laurea, Dionysius, &c. in Cicero. But slaves are usually 


ł cx eo quod de di- 
menso suo unci:tim 
comparserint, Ter. 
ibid. 

2 Plant. Aul v. 
Qasim, ii. 5, 6. 
Rud. ive S. 2. 
xiv. 12, 

3 ostiarii 5 and so in 
tle country. catenati 
cultores, Flor. iii, 19. 
vincti fossores, Luc. 
vii. 402. hi, sc. qui 
agrum colunt, vel co- 
Joni, vel servi sunt so- 
luti aut vincti, Colum. 
i. 7. See post, tit. 
Agriculture. 

4 in ergastulis subter- 
raneis. So Plin. vincti 
pedes, damnatz ma- 
nus, inscriptique vul- 
fus, arva  exercent, 
xvii. 3. culi rura ab 
ersastulis  pessimuri 
eat De C. Os 

BVO isk: We aA 

6 Auson, ker. Rom. 
ii, 19, 


7 Fest. 

8 Juv. iii. 140, 

9 Sen, Tranq. An. viii. 

10 Flor. iii. 12, 2v. 

ll Liv.i 7. 

12 annua 
l3 Plin. Ep. x. 20. 40, 
14 adseriptitii vel glebe 
&dscripti. 

15 Previously to the 
arrival of the Lom- 
bards in Italy, we do 
not find more than 
three distiret aj pella- 
tions for separate 
grades of the servile 
condition, lst, Servi, 
m.ouc pin, or serotina, 
slaves, 2d, Adscripii~ 
ti, or adscripti gleba, 
bondsinen fixed to the 
soil. 3d, Coloni, hus- 
Dandmen, or inquilini, 
tenants, (called some- 
times orig notri, Orri 


yinalss, originals, 
when born in that 
class). The first only 


wore slaves, preperly 


so called; the second 
were of nearly the 
same civil rank ; but, 
with regard to them, 
the powers of the 
master were curtail- 
ed; and they stood, 
therefore, in a situa- 
tion preferable to tliat 
of other bondsmen: 
the last were free in 
state, but were, to a 
certain extent, sub- 
jected to the owner ot 
the land on which 
they were bound to 
dwell; and they were, 
consequently, in a 
kind of liberty inferior 
to that enjoyed Ly 
other freemen. Thore 
were, also, two des- 
criptions of temporary 
boudage: the one wae 
that of slaves who 
were abaut to pass in- 
to freedom; and the 
otber was that of bee- 
men who were oblig- 


ed, for a time, toserve 
a purtceular indivi- 
dail Porsous in the 
staute Gf the former 
were called atatuliberi, 
or free in rank; those 
in the situation of tlie 
latter were termed 
zexi, or bound: under 
this denominat.on 
came debtors while in 
the hands of their cree 
diturs, before being 
adindyed to them, or 
sold: andalso citizen- 
captives, who, being 
ransomed from the en- 
emy, could not repay 
the price of their re- 
deaiption, and were 
compelled to work it 
out. by acting, for a 
fine, as servants to 
their purchasrss, 
Eiair. p. 50, 51,—X n. 
16 quasi Maret, Lucii, 
Publii pr^ri, &c. Quin, 
10308205 


SLAVES. 33 
distinguished in the classics by their different employments; as, 
Medici, Chirurgi, Pedagogi, Grammatici, Scribe, Fabri, Coqui, 
&c. 

Slaves were anciently freed by three ways, censu, vindicta, et 
testamento. 

l. Per censum, when a slave, with his master's knowledge 
or by his order, got his name inserted in the censor's roll.” 

9. Per vinpictam, when a master, going with his slave in his 
hand to the prætor or consul, and in the provinces, to the pro- 
consul or propretor, said, *& I desire that this man be free ac- 
cording to the custom of the Romans; and the prætor, if he 
approved, putting a rod on the head of the slave, pronounced, 
* I say that this man is free after the manner of the Romans.” 
Whereupon the lictor or the master turning him round in a 
circle, (which was called vEn1I60,)? and giving him a blow on 
the cheek,’ let him go,’ signifying that leave was granted him 
to go where he pleased. ‘The rod with which the slave was 
struck, was called vinpicta, as some think, from Vindicius or 
Vindex, a slave of the Vitellii, who informed the senate concern- 
ing the conspiracy of the sons of Drutus and others, to restore 
the Tarquins, and who is said to have been first freed in this 
manner? 

3. Per rEsTAMENTUM, when a master gives his slaves their 
liberty by his will, If this was done in express words,’ as, for 
example, Davus SERVUS MEUS LIBER ESTO, such freedinen were 
called orcint or Charonite, because they had no pawon but in 
the infernal regions, In allusion to which, those unworthy per- 
sons who got admission into the senate after the deati of Cesar, 
were by the vulgar called seNATOoRES oncivr^ But if the testator 
signified his desire by way of request, thus,’ ROGO HEREDEM 
MEUM, UT DAVUM MaNUMITTAT; the heir!" retained the rights of 
patronage. P? 

Liberty procured in any of these methods was called susta ri- 
BERTAS. 

In latter times slaves used to be freed by various other me- 
thods: by letter ;!* among friends,” if before five witnesses a 
master ordered his slave to be free : or by table,’ if a master bid 


2 


? Cic. Top. 2. seu 10. mulier, modo quam to manumit him; or the younger Pliny. A 
2 Cic. Caec, 34, s. 99- vindicta redemit, a indirectly, 3dly, by fi- slave, without feos 
3 hunc hominem libe- woman lately freed,  deicommuss. or simple made free in express 
rum esse vole more vel Ov. A. iii. 615. request, addressed to terms, got liberty and 


jure Quiritium, 

4 Hor. Sat. ii. 7. 76. 

5 Pers. Sat. v. 75. 

6 alapa, Isid, ix. 4. 
whence, multo majoris 
alape mecum veneunt, 
liberty is sold, &c. 
Phaedr. ii. 5. 22. 

7 e manu emittebat. 

8 Liv. ii, 5, whence 
also pernaps viudicare 
i» libertai: m, to tree ; 


9 verbis directis. 

10 Suet. Aug. 35. 

11 verbis precativis. 

12 heres fiduciarius. 

13 A master mieht, by 
testament, leave free- 
dom to his slave, in 
any one of three ways: 
directly, 1st, by order- 
ing that he should be 
free; or, 2ndly, by 
commanding the heir 


the heir, that he would 
emancipate the slave. 
The two first modes 
were always indefea- 
sible by the heir; the 
last, it was for some 
time thought optional 
to him to fulfil or not; 
but bequests of this 
nature were put on a 
level with direct lega- 
cies, before ihe time of 


Citizenship, if he, by 
order of either the 
testator or the heir 
attended his master’s 
funeral, wearing the 
pileus, or fanned his 
corpse on the bier,— 
Blair, p. 105.—ED. 
14 per epistolam, 
15 inter amicos. 
16 per mensam, 


BE: ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 

a slave eat at his table;! for it was thought disgraceful to eat 
with slaves or mean persons, and benches” were assigned them, 
not couches, Hence imi subsellii vir, a person of the lowest 
rank? There were many other methods of freeing slaves, but 
these did not confer complete freedom.* They only discharged 
them from servitude, but did not entitle them to the privileges 
of citizens; unless afterwards the vindicta was superadded, in 
presence of a magistrate." 

Anciently the condition of all freed slaves was the same: 
they obtained the freedom of the city with their liberty, accord- 
ing to the institution of Servius Tullius? ‘They were, however, 
distributed among the four city tribes as being more ignoble.” 
But afterwards, when many worthless and protligate persons, boc- 
ing freed by their masters, thus invaded the rights of citizens, 
various laws were made to check the license of manumitting 
slaves. No master was allowed to free, by his will, above a 
certain number, in proportion to the number he had; but not 
above 100, if he had even 20,000, which number, some indi- 
viduals are said to have possessed.) Hence Seneca speaks of 
vasta spatia terrarum per vinctos colenda ; et familia bellicosis 
nationibus major, and Piiny, of legions of slaves, so that the 
master needed a person to tell him their names. Augustus 
ordained by a law called Ælia Sentia, that no slave who had 
ever for the sake of a crime been bound, publicly whipt, tor- 
tured, or branded in the face, although freed by his master, 
should obtain the freedom of the city, but should always remain 
in the state of the dedititii, who were indeed free, but could not 
aspire to the advantages of Roman citizens)! The reason of 
this law may be gathered from Diony. iv. 24. 

Afterwards by the law called Junia Norbana, because it was 


1) Jesus City save tes 
u subsellio. 
3 Want, Stich, 11154532. 
4 By the master de- 
signedly calling the 
slave his son; this, 1t 
was sometimes are 
pued, evinced the mas- 
ter’s intention to adopt 
tne slave, atter such a 
step became practica- 
ble; but was more pro- 
perly interpreted, to 
mean nothing further 
than a wish *o emau- 
cipate;—actual adop- 
tion of one's slave, 
too, made him a free- 
man. A master, open- 
ly destroying, or sur- 
rendering to a slave, 
tne tit:e-deed by which 
the latter was held in 
property, annulled his 
own right, and set the 
other free, Leave 
given to a slave to 


subscribe his name as 
witness to any solemn 
deed of his master, 
had the effect of eman- 
cipetion, Attiring a 
slave in the peculiar 
insignia of a treeman, 
so as to evade a tax, 
put an end to his ser- 
vitude, ‘the nomina- 
tion of a slave as one’s 
heir, or as tutor to 
one’s children, though 
without a separate be- 
quest of treedom, was 
suflicient to inter his 
release from bondage. 
On the death ot a mas- 
ter who had inaintalu- 
ed his slave-sirl as a 
conceb.ne, she and her 
children got free, by 
law, in spite of any 
ihing to the contrary, 
coutalued in the will 
of the deceased. A 
female slave, marrying 


a free person, with 
consent ot her master, 
who gave her a dow- 
ry, was forthwith 
deemed a freedwoman. 
The slave who disco- 
vered the murderer of 
his master was de- 
clared tree by the præ- 
tor, and was subject to 
no patron, Becoming 
a cubicularius, or do- 
mestic of the empe- 
ror's bed-chamber, if 
with his master's con- 
sent, gave freedom to 
a slave. If we may 
admit the authority of 
Rutus's Military Code, 
a slave, takeu hy ihe 
enemy, and returning 
severely wounded, was 
to be instautly declar- 
ed free; and, if he 
bore no scars, was to 
he given back to his 
loriner owne: 10r five 


years, upon the expi- 
ration olf which, he 
was to obtain liberty. 
Slaves entering the 
Christian church with 
their masters’ appro- 
bation, enjoyed the be- 
nets of 1reedom so 
long as they remained 
in the sacred protes- 
sion; and those en- 
listing themselves in 
the army, had a cor- 
responding advantage, 
Blair, p. 166—166.— 
Eb. 

5 Plin, Ep. vii. 16. 32. 

o Cic. balb. 9. Dionys 
1Vv122 023 

7 Vivi pe xv. 

8 Atiien. Deipnosopn. 
Vie e's 

9 Ben, viii, 10. 

10 nomencl tor. «xxin, 
1. s. 6. so Petronius 
Arbiter, 37. 117. 

11 Suet, Anz, ig, 


SLAVES. Je 
passed in tue consulship of L. Junius Norbanus, A. U. 771, 
those freed per epistolam, inter amicos, or by the other less so- 
lenn methods, did not obtain the rights of Roman citizens, but 
of the Latins who were transplanted into colonies. Hence they 
were called Latini JuN1IAxI, or simply LATINI? 1 
Slaves when made free used to shave their heads in the tem- 
ple of Feronia, and received a cap or hat, as a badge of liberty." 
They also were presented with a white robe and a ring by their 
master. They then assumed a prenomen, and prefixed the 
name of their patron to their own. ‘Thus, Marcus ‘Tullius Tiro. 
the freedman of Cicero. In allusion to which, Persius says, 
verterit hunc dominus ; momento turbinis exit marcus Dama’ 
Hence, tanquam habeas tria nomina, for tanquam liber sist So 
foreigners, when admitted into the freedom of the city, assumed 
the name of that person by whose favour they obtained it.? 
Patrons retained various rights over their freedmen. If the 
patron was reduced to poverty, the freedman was bound, in the 
same manner as a son, to support him, according to his abilities. 
And if a patron failed to support his freedman when poor, he 


was deprived of the rights of patronage. 
if a freedman died intestate, without heirs, the patron suc- 


ceeded to his effects. 


Those freedmen who proved ungrateful to their patrons were 
condemned to the mines ;? and the emperor Claudius, by a law, 
reduced them to their former slavery,’ 


IL —RUSTIC SLAVES. 


Vilicus, steward, overseer, or 
bailitt, 

Villica, wife of do. 

*ubvillicus, under steward. &c. 

Agricola, cultivator or agricul- 
tural labourer. 

Fossor, digzer. 

Marritor vel Sartor, hoer or 
harrower. 

Occator, ditto, ditto, or clod- 
breaker. 

Ttuneator, weeder 

Arator, ploughman o: tilier. 

Juxarius, ditto, or ox-driver. 

wlessor, reaper. 

Molitor, miller or grinder. 

Vinitor, vine-dresser. 

Vindemiator vel Vindemitor, 
vintager. 

Olivitor, dresser of olive trees. 

Capulator, spoon or ladle- man, 
(for oil). 


T'utator, pruner. 

Frondator, leaf-stripper. 

Feenisector vel Foeniseca, 
mower or hay-cutter. 

Servus ab hortorum cultura, 
gardener. 

Hortulanus, ditto. 

Olitor, herb-man or kitchen- 


gardener. 
Topiarius, hedge and tree clip- 
per. 

Viridiarius, lawn for green 
walk) keeper. 
Saltuarius, forester, rather 


park-keeper or ranger. 
Salictarius, keeper of osier- 
grounds. 
Luparius, wolf-killer. 
Pastor, herdsman of any de- 
scription. 
Ovilio vel Opilio, shepherd. 
Virvicarius, wether-herd. 
Tousor ovium, sheep-shearer. 
Caprarius, goat-herd. 


OCCUPATIONS OF SLAVES.” 


Pecori prefectus vel Pocor's 
magister, chief herdsman. 
Custos armenti vel Pastor ar- 
mentorum, neat-herd. 
Superjumentarius, keeper of 
working cattle. 
Brbuleus vel Bubsequa, ox-dri. 
ver or herdsman. 
Porculetor vel 
swine-herd. 
Subulcus, herd for young pigs. 
Gregarius, horse-herd. 


IL —RUSTIC, OR URBAN 
SLAVES, 
(According to Circumstances J 


Porcariue 


Venator, hunter. 

Vestigator, game finder oa 
tracker, sometimes of bees. 
Indagator, ditto, or tuil sctter, 

seumetimes of bees. 
Alator, game-driver or chaser. 
Auceps, fuwier. 


1 Plin, Ep, x. 105, 

2 Serv. Virg, Ain. viii. 
961. Liv. xlv. 44. hence 
ad pileum servum vo- 
care, for ad libertatem, 


Liv. ibid, 5 Cic, Fam. xiii. 35, 26. 
S Suppose his master € ad lautumias, 5. Diz. d+ jure Patron. 
whirl him rounds; in f brscrviteusesa) yovoca- OS ibe follwing 
OCcEmewemumUUO: abe — VQ cues 2 (025, ium 


ing whirled round (lit. 
in one turn of a top), 
he issues forth Marcus 
Dama.—Sat. v. 77. 

4 Juv. v. 129. 


libertum, qui probatus 
fuerit patrono dela- 
tores summisisse, qui 
de statu ejus facerent 
ei questionem, servum 
patroni esse jussit. L, 


ed acccrdinz to their 
occu pátions, is extract- 
ed trum Blairs valu- 
able work on tre 
“State of Slavery 
amongst tie Romans,’ 
küin.1!59J.—4:D. 
cala- 


e v slives D. 
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ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


RIGHTS OF ROMAN CITIZENS, 


AND OF THE DIFFERENT INHABITANTS OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


“uur Rome was but small and thinly inhabited, whoever fixed 
their ¿bode in the city or Roman territory, obtained the rights 


of citizens. 


Piscator vel Piscatui praposi- 
tus, fisherman, chief ditto. 

A gitatur, driver, of various de- 
scriptions. 

Epistates, superintendant, 

Ergastulus vel Ergastularius, 
work-house master. 

Exactor operum, taskmaster. 

Monitor, ditto. 

Lorarius, scourger. 


Servus fornacarius, furnace, 
oven, or kiln man. 
Gallinarius, hen or poultry 
keeper. 


A viarius, aviary keeper. 

Curator vel Pastor anserum, tur- 
dorum, &c. keeper or feeder 
of geese, thrushes, &c. 

Altiliarius vel Fartor, bird fat- 
tener or crammer, 

Mansuetarius vel D mitor, tum- 
er or breaker of wild animals. 

Ursarius, bearward. 

Asinarius, ass keeper or driver. 

Mulio, muleteer. 

Carrucarius, wain-driver. 

Basternarius, driver of baster- 
na, (a sort of car.) 

Cisiarius, ditto of cisium, (a 
sort of gig.) 

Junctor, yoker or groom. 

Equisio vel Equitius, Equorum 
magister vel custos, -\gaso 
vel Strator, horse keeper or 
Broons 

Servus a cura canis, dog or ken- 
nel keeper. 

Aquarius, water manager. 

Minister fontanus, fountain man. 

Servus qui curabat sterquilinia 
et latrinas, scavenger or ma- 
nure collector, 


III. URBAN SLAVES. 
1.—HOUSELLOLD 3LAVES. 


Coquus, cook. 
Archimagirus, chief ditto. 
Pulmentarius, pottage-maker. 
Salmentarius, pickler. 
Offarius, pastry cook. 
Dulciarius, confectioner. 
Lactarius, milk-dresser or dai- 
ryman, 
Pomarius, fruit-dresser. 
Placentarius, cake-b»ker. 
Pistor vel Pinsor, baker. 
Panicoctaria, female ditto. 
Focarius, fire boy. 
Focaria, fire girl. 
Cellarius, pantry-keeper. 
Poenuiarius, store-keeper. 
Peenniaria, female ditto, 
Condus, store-keeper or butler. 
Promus, butler or server of 
pantry and cellar. 
Procurator, caterer. 


Mensa prepositus, table stew- 
ard. 

Obsonator, orderer of bill of fare, 

Servus tricliniaris vel Servus 
tricliniarius, banqueting-room 
slaves, 

Tricliniarcha vel, Architricli- 
nius, chief of ditto. 

Lectisterniator, couch-spreader. 

Mensse detersor, table-wiper. 

Structor, arranger of dishes or 
ornamental confectioner. 

Calator vel invitator, inviter. 

Vocator, ditto, or summoner, or 
announcer. 

Infertor, server. 

Gustator vel Przegustator, taster. 

Scissor, vel Carptor, vel Cheiro- 
nomontar, carver. 

Diribitor, distributor. 

Ministrator, server or waiter. 

Minister, ditto, (or servant ge- 
nerally.) 

Pocillator, cup-bearer. 

Serva ad cyathos, female ditto. 

Diztarius vel Zetarius, atten- 
dant at meals. 

Custos, watchman. 

Ostiarius vel Janitor, porter or 
door-keeper. 

Ostiaria vel ET female do. 

Velarius, curtain or hanging- 
keeper. 

Atriensis vel Atrarius, hall- 
keeper, or hallslave generally. 

Asdituus, house-cleaner. 

Scoparius, sweeper. 

Mediastinus, ditto, or drudge 
generally. 

Supellecticarius vel Servus a 
supellectili, furniture-keeper. 

Corinihiarius vel Servus a Co- 
rinthis, keeper of brazen va- 
ses, Nc. 

Argento prepositus, silver-plate 
keeper. 

Auro prepositus, gold - plate 
keeper. 


2.—PERSONAL ATTENDANTS. 


Cubicularius, bedchamber slave, 
valet de chambre. 

Silentiarius, silence-keeper or 
husher. 

Serv. ad somnum, sleep-watcher 

Quietis minister, ditto. 

Balneator, bath-keeper or man- 


ager. 
Fornacator, bath-furnace heater. 
Unguentarius, ointmentemaker 
or keeper. 


Unctor, anointer. 

Unctrix, female ditto, 

Alipius vel AHhpidlarius, heir 
extractor. 

Tensor, barber. 


Tonstrix, female ditto. 

Ornator, adorner or hair-dresser, 

Ornatrix, female ditto. 

Ürnatrix a tutulo, female hair- 
dresser in the tutulus fashion. 

Ornatrix auricule vel ab auri- 
cula, ear-ring woman, 

Cinerarius, hair-curler. 

Ciniflo, ditto, or powderer. 

Cosmeta, toilet slave, either 
male or female. 

Vestitor, dresser. 

Servus a veste vel Vestiarius, 
wardrob»-keeper. 

Vestiaria, female ditto. 

Vestiplica, female dzess-folder. 

Vestispicus, dress inspector or 
keeper, 

Vestispica, female ditto. 

Capsarius, press or chest keeper. 

Puer a matella, pot de chambre 


boy. 
Servus qui nunciabat horas, 
hour-caller. 


Monitor, remembrancer. 
Fartor, ditto, or prompter. 
Nomenclator, namer. 
Assecla, follower or attendant. 
Circumpes vel — Pedissiquus, 
Puer a pedibus vel ad pedes, 
foot-boy or attendant. 
Pedissequa, female attendant. 
Anteambulo, harbinger or run- 
ning footman, 
Anteambulatrix, female harbinger 
Accersitur, announcer of his 
master. 
Adversitor, attendant abroad. 
Macharephorus, sword-bearec 
or chasseur, 
Lampadopliorus, 
tern-bearer. 
Tiediser, torch bearer, 
Lecticarius, litter-bearer. 
Cathedrarius vel Cathedrali- 
cius, cathedra or chair-bearer, 
Portitor selle vel Gestator, 
chairman or sedan-beacer. 
Cursor, runner. 
Viator, ditto, or messenger. 
Tabellio vel Tabellarius, letter- 
carrier. 


lamp «e lan- 


Salutiger vel Salutizerulns, 
message or compliments- 
bearer. 
Servus qui muscas fugaret, fly- 
flapper. 


Fiabellifer, fan-bearer. 

Flabellifera, female ditto. 

Umbrellifer, umbrella or para- 

sol-bearer. 

Umbrellifera, female ditto. 

Sandaliger vel Sandal gerulus 
saudal-bearer. 

Sandaligerula vel Ancilla a sa 
dalio, female dito. 

Analecta, picher up, 
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To increase the number of citizens, Romulus opened an 
asylum or sanctuary for fugitive slaves, insolvent debtors, and 
malefactors, whither great numbers flocked from the neighbour- 


ing states, because no one could be taken from thence to 
Even vanquished enemies were transplanted to Rome, 


ishment. 
and became citizens. 


pun- 


In this manner the freedom of the city 
was granted by Romulus to the Coninenses, Camerini, Anteni- 


3.—UPPER SERVANTS. 


Actor, manager or “ homme d'- 
affaires? generally. 

Adjutor, assistant to actor. 

Columella vel Major domus, 
house-steward. 

Tabularius vel Calculator vel 
Numerarius, accountant, 

Ratiocinator, ditto, or rather au- 
ditor. 

Dispensator vel Prorogator vel 
Arcarius, keeper of household 
purse and stores. 

Tesserarius, score or tally mas- 
ter, or token or check taker. 
Procurator, purveyor or super- 

intendant. 

Servus valetudinarius vel ab æ- 
gris, hospital attendant. 


4.—NURSERY SLAVES, AND 
ATTENDANTS OF YOUTH. 


Nutritor vel Nutricius, male- 
nurse. 

Nutrix, nurse. 

Bajulus vel Gerulus, bearer or 
carrier. 

Gerula, female ditto or nursery- 
maid. 

Cunarius, rocker or cradle boy. 

Cunaria, female rocker or crae 
dle girl. 

Edueator, nursery tutor. 

Praeceptor vel Magister, teacher, 

Pwedagogus, ditto originally at- 
tendant on young persons 
going to school, 

Capsarius, satchel carrier. 


5,—SLAVES OF LUXURY. 


A.— ATTACHED TO HOUSEHOLD. 


Literary Slaves. 


Servus a bibliothecis vel a bibli- 
otheca, librarian. 

Lector, reader. 

Lectrix, female ditto. 

Anagnostes, reader or man of 
learning in various branches. 

Recitator, reader aloud or reciter 

Homerista, reciter of Homer's 
works, 

Aretslogus vel Fabulator, story 
teller. 

Actuarius, journal-keeper. 

Amanuensis vel Servus a manu, 
secretary, Clerk, or amanuen- 
sis. 

Monsters and Buffoons. 


Morio, fool or idict. 
Fatuus, idiot. 

Fatua, female ditto. 
Narus vel Pumilio, dwarf. 


Nana, female ditto. 
Hermaphroditus, hermaphiodite_ 
Phagus vel Pulyphagus, glutton. 
Spado vel Eunuchus, eunuch, 
Scurra, buffoon. 
Ludio, ditto, masker or mummer. 
Delicie vel Delicia, darling, 
smart prattling boy. 


Artisans. 
Lanipendia, female wool weigh- 
er. 
Lania, female wool dresser. 
Lanifica, female do. or spinner, 
Quasillaria, female spinner. 
Textor, weaver. 
Textrix, female ditto. 
Linteo, linen weaver or bleacher 
Fullo, fuller. 
Phrygio, embroiderer. 
Sutor, shoemaker or sewer ge- 
nerally. 
Cerdo, cobbler. 
Vestificus, dressmaker. 
Vestifica, female ditto. 
Sartor, tailor. 
Sartrix, female ditto. 
Sarcinator, mender or patcher. 
Sarcinatrix, female ditto. 
Ferrarius, smith. 
Tignarius, carpenter. 
Faber carpeutarius, cartwright. 
Doliarius vel Servus doliaris, 
cooper. 
Gerulus, porter or carrier. 
Aquarius vel Aquariolus vel 
Boccario, water carrier. 
Pollinctor, anointer of the dead. 
Succolator vel Vespillo vel Lec- 
ticarius, bearer of the bier. 
Ustor, burner of the dead. 


B.—FREQUENTLY UNATTACHED 
TO HOUSEHOLD. 
Scientific Slaves and Artists. 


Medicus, physician or medical 
man generally. 

Medica, female physician or me- 
dical attendant. 

Obstetrix vel Opstetrix, midwife. 

Clinicus, physician or clinical 
surgeon. 

Chirurgus, surgeon. 

Ocularius vel ab oculis, oculist. 

Tatraliptes, healer by ointment 
and friction. 

Aliptes vel Alipta, rubber with 
ointment. 

Tractator, shampooer. ? 

‘Tractatrix, female ditto. 

Magicus puer, magician or di- 
viner. 

Grammaticus, grammarian. 

Litteratus vel Litterator, ditto. 

Antiquarius, antiquary. 

Notarius, short-hand writer. 


b 


Notaria, female ditto. 

Scriptor vel Scriba, writer, clerk, 
or penman. 

Librarius, book writer or tran- 
scriber. 

Libraria, female ditto, 

Glutinator, gluer or paster of 
papyrus, &c. 

Pumicator, polisher with pumice 
stone. 

Malieator, hammerer or beater. 

Ornator, ornamenter. 

Miniculator vel Illuminator, illu- 
minator, 

Pictor, painter. 

Czlator, engraver or embosser. 

Argentarius, silversmith. 

Vasentarius, vessel maker. 

Faber a Corinthis, worker ir 
brass. 

Figulus, potter or tile burner 

Architectus, architect. 

Structor, builder. 

Histrio, player. 

Comeedus, ditto, or comedian, 

Mimus, mime. 

Mima, female ditto. 

Pantomimus, pantomime. 

Pantomima, female ditto. 

Symphoniacus, singer. 

Acroama, ditto 

Choraules, ditto. 

Cithariedus vel Fidicen, harper 
or singer to the harp. 

Cithareda vel Fidicina, Citha- 
ristria vel Psaltria, female do. 

Tibicen, piper. 

Tibicena, female ditto. 

Fistulator, flute player. 

Hydraules vel Organarius, wa- 
ter-organ player or director. 

Sambucina vel Sambucistria, fe- 
male dulcimer or sackbut 
player. 

Tympanistria, female drummer 
or tambourine player. 

Crotalistria vel Copa, female 
cymbal player and dancer. 

Saitator, dancer. 

Saltatrix, female ditto. 
Funambulus vel Funirepus vel 
Schenobates, rope-dancer. 

Palestritu, wrestler. 

Gladiator, gladiator. 
Arenarius, ditto. 

Auriga, charioteer in the circus, 
Rhedarius, ditto. 


6.—MILITARY ATTENDANTS, 


Armiger, armour-bearer. 
Galearius, helmet-ditto. 
Clavator, club- ditto. 

Calo, suldier’s boy, or drudge. 
Cacuia, ditto, 
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nates, Crustumini, and at last also to the Sabines. ‘This example 
was imitated by his successors, who transplanted the Albans and 
other vanquished tribes to Rome.’ Likewise after the expulsion 
ot the kings, the freedom of the city was given to a great many, 
especially after the taking and burning of the city by the Gauls ; 
at which time, that it might be rebuilt with more splendour, new 
citizens were assumed from the Veientes, Capenates, and 
Falisci.? 

Besides those who had settled in the Roman territory, and 
who were divided into city and country tribes, the freedom of 
the city was granted to several foreign towns, which were called 
MUNICIPIA, aud the inhabitants municipes, because they might en- 
joy offices at Rome? When any of these fixed their abode at 
Rome, they became cives 1xaENUL! Hence it happened that 
the same person might enjoy the highest honours both at Rome 
and in his own free town. Thus Milo, while he stood candidate 
for the consalship at Rome, was dictator in his own native city 
Lanuvium. ‘The free town in which one was born was called 
patria cermana, nature vel loci. Rome, (qua exceptus est,) pa- 
iria communis, civitatis vel juris? 

But when the Roman empire was more widely extended, and 
ihe dignity of a Roman citizen of course began to be more 
valued, the freedom of the city was more sparingly conferred, 
and in different degrees, according to the di/iorent merits of the 
allies towards the republic. ‘To some the right of voting * was 
given, and to others not. ‘The people of Cre were the first who 
obtained the freedom of the city without the right of voting, for 
having received the sacred things of the Roman people, the 
vestal virgins and priests, when they fled from the Gauls? The 
freedom of the city was soon after given in this manner to the 
people of Capua, Fundi, Formiz, Cumæ, and Sinuessa, to the 
inhabitants of Acerra,’ and of Anagnia, &c. 

The inhabitants of Lanuvium, Aricia, Momentum, Pedum, 
and Privernum;" received the freedom of the city with the right 
of voting." But several cities of the Hernici preferred their 
own laws.” In process of time, this right was granted to all 
the allies of the Latin name; and after the Social or Italian 
war, it was communicated to all the Italians south of the river 
Rubicon on the upper sea, and of the city Luca on the lower 
sea. Afterwards the same right was granted to Cisalpine Gaul, 
which hence began to be called Gailia 'l'ogata. Augustus was 
very sparing in conferring the freedom of the city ; but tlie suc- 
ceeding emperors were more liberal, and at different times 
granted it to different cities and nations. At last Caracalla 


! Liv. i. 8. xxxv. 51. 9 minia v. mnnera ca- 5 Cic. Lee. ii, 2, 9 Liv. viii, 14. 17, 
Tac. Ann, iii. €0, Liv. pere poterant, 6 jus civitatis 10 Piivernates. 
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granted the freedom of Roman citizens to all tne inhabitants of 
the Roman world. 

'Those who did not enjoy the right of citizens were anciently 
called nostes, and afterwards PEREGRINI? After Rome had 
extended her empire, first over Latium, then over Italy, and 
lastly over great part of the world, the rights which the subjects 
of that empire enjoyed came to be divided into four kinds; 
which may be called jus Quiritium, jus Latii, jus Italicum, jus 
provinciarum vel provinciale. 

Jus guiritium comprehended all the rights of Roman citizens, 
which were different at different times. ‘The rights of Roman 
citizens were either private or public: the former were properly 
called jus Quiritium, and the latter jus civitatis? as with us there 
is a distinction between denization and naturalization. . 


I. PRIVATE RIGHTS OF ROMAN CITIZENS. 


Tux private rights of Roman citizens were, l. Jus libertatis, the 
right of liberty ; 2. Jus gentilitatis et familie, the vight of fa- 
mily; 3. Jus connubii, the right of marriage; 4. Jus patrium, 
the right of a father; 5. Jus dominii legitimi, the right of legal 
property; 6. Jus testamenti et hereditatis, the right of making 
a will, and of succeeding to an inheritance; 7. Jus tutele, the 
right of tutelage or wardship. 


l. THE RIGHT OF LIBERTY. 


Tus comprehended risERTv, not only from the power of 
masters)? but also from the dominion of tyrants, the severity of 
magistrates, the cruelty of creditors, and the insolence of more 
powerful citizens, 

After the expulsion of Tarquin, a law was made by Prutus 
that no one should be king at Rome, and that whoever should 
form a design of making himself king, might be slain with im- 
punity. At the same time the people were bound by an oath, 
that they would never suffer a king to be created. 

Roman citizens were secured against the tyrannical treatment 
of magistrates, first, by the right of appealing from them to the 
people, and that the person who appealed should in no manner 
be punished, till the people determined the matter ; but chiefly, 
by the assistance of their tribunes. 

None but the whole Roman people in the Comitia Centuriata, 
could pass sentence on the life of a Roman citizen. No magis- 
trate was allowed to punish him by stripes or capitally. ‘The, 
single expression, *1 AM a ROMAN citizen,” checked their sever- 
est decrees.* 


Y Cic. Off. i. 12, 3 dominorum. dicitur, qni Quiritium Cie, Fam. x. 32, Liv. 
2 Piin. En x. 4, 6, 22, 4 Cie. Verr, v. 51, 57. fidem clamans implo- — xxix. 8. Acts xxii, 25, 
Gic. Rull, in 19 &c. hence, Ouirtture rat, Varr. Lat. v. 7. 
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By the laws of the twelve tables it was ordaired, that insol- 
vent debtors should be given up ! to their creditors to be bound 
in fetters and cords,? whence they were called xxi, op=RaTi, et 
ApDICTI, And although they did not entirely lose the rights of 
freemen, yet they were in actual slavery, and often treated more 
harshly than even slaves themselves? 

If any one was indebted to several persons, and could not 
find a cautioner* within sixty days, his body ? literally, accord- 
ing to some, but more probably, according to others, his effects, 
might be cut into pieces, and divided among his creditors." 
Thus sectio is put for the purchase of the whole booty of any 
place, or of the whole effects of a proscribed or condemned per- 
son,’ or for the booty or goods themselves,? and sectores for the 
purchasers,’ because they made profit by selling them in parts.” 

To check the cruelty of usurers a law was made, A. U. 429, 
whereby it was provided, that no debtors should be kept in irons 
or in bonds; that the goods of the debtor, not his person, should 
be given up to his creditors.!! 

But the people, not satisfied with this, as it did not free them 
from prison, often afterwards demanded an entire abolition of 
debts, whith they used to call new tastes. But this was never 
granted them. At one time, indeed, by a law passed by Vale- 
rius Flaccus, silver was paid with brass, as it is expressed ;'* 
that is, the fourth part of the debt only was paid,P au as for a 
sestertius, and a sestertius for a denarius ; or 25 for 100, and 
250 for 1000. Julius Cæsar, after his victory in the civil war, 
enacted something of the same kind." 


2. THE RIGHT OF FAMILY. 


Eacu gens and each family had certain sacred rites peculiar 
to itself, which went by inheritance in the same manner as 
effects.’ When heirs by the father’s side of the same family 
failed, those of the same gens’ succeeded, in preference to re- 
lations by the mother’s side ? of the same family.? No one could 
pass from a patrician family to a plebeiau, or from a plebeian 
to a patrician, unless by that formt of adoption, which could 
only be made at the Comitia Curiata. ‘Thus Clodius, the 
enemy of Cicero, was adopted by a plebeian, that he might be 
created a tribune of the commons.” 


J. THE RIGHT OF MARRIAGE, 
No Roman citizen was permitted to marry a slave, a barba- 


1 addicerentur. 8 Ces. Bell. Gall. ij.33. bona eorum emebant, 15 Liv.iv. 2 


2 compedibuset nervis. Cic. Inv. 1. 45. Cic. Rosc. Am. 29. 16 agnati. 

3 Liv. ie 23. 9 Ascon. Cic Verrsi. 23. 1] Liv. viij. 23. 17 gentiles. 

4 vindex velexpromissor 10 a seco; hence sec- 12 S:ll. Cat. 33. 18 co:nati. 

5 corpus. iores collorum et bo- 13 Vell. ii. 23, 1" familia. 

6 secari, A, Gell. xx. 1l. norum, i, e, qui pro- 14 Ces. Bell. Civ, iii. 20 Cic. Dom, 15. Att i, 


7 Cic, Phil. ii. 20. scriptos occidebant, et — 1. Suet. Jul, 14. 13, 19. 
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rian, or a foreigner, unless by the permission of the people. 
By the laws of the Decemviri, intermarriages between the pa- 
tricians and plebeians were prohibited. But this restriction 
was soon abolished.? Afterwards, however, when a patrician 
lady married a plebeian, she was said patribus enubere, and was 
excluded from the sacred rites of patrician ladies.? When any 
woman married out of her clan, it was called gentis enuptio ; 
which likewise seems anciently to have been forbidden.* The 
different kinds of marriage, &c. will be treated of afterwards. 


Å. THE RIGHT OF A FATHER. 


A raTHER, among the Romans, had the power of life and 
death over his children. He could not only expose them when 
infants, which cruel custom prevailed at Rome for many ages, 
as among other nations,’ and a new-born infant was not held 
lezitimate, unless the father, or in his absence some person for 
him, lifted it from the ground,® and placed it on his bosom; 
hence tollere filium, to educate; non tollere, to expose. But 
even when his children were grown up, he might imprison, 
scourge, send them bound to work in the country, and also put 
them to death by any punishment he pleased, if they deserved 
it.” Hence a father is called a domestic judge, or magistrate, 
by Seneca; and a censor of his son, by Suetonius.2 Romulus, 
however, at first permitted this right only in certain cases.” 

A son could acquire no property but with his father’s con- 
sent; and what he did thus acquire was called his pecuniu, as 
of a slave. If he acquired it in war, it was called pecunium 
CASTRENSE. 

The condition of a son was in some respects harder than that 
of a slave. A slave, when sold once, became free; but a son 
not, unless sold three times. ‘The power of the father was sus- 
pended, when the son was promoted to any public office, but 
not extinguished," for it continued not only during the life of 
the children, but likewise extended to grandchildren and great 
grandchildren. None of them became their own masters ? til 
the death of their father and grandfather. A daughter by mar- 
riage passed from the power of her father under that of her 
husband. 


EMANCIPATION AND ADOPTION. 


Waen a father wished to free his son from his authority,” i 
behoved him to bring him before the prætor, or some magis 


1 Liv. xxxvii. 38. con- connubium, sed contu- Heant.iv. 1. Saet.C ct... 8 Claud, 16, 
rubium est matrimo-  bernuium, Boeth. Cic, — 65. Calig. 5. Tae. Hist. 9 Diony. ii. 15. ix $i, 


nium inter cives; inter ‘Top. 4. iv. 9. Nen, Ben. ii. 12. 19 Liv. ii aa 
servos autem, autinter 2 Liv. iv, G. 6 terra levasset. TIS 
civem et eregrinm 9 Liv. x. 23. TOS. CatasU binge, l2 stris 
couuitionis hominem, 4 Liv. xxxix. 19, 41. viii, 7. Diony. vil, 13 eman [ate 
aut serviles, non est 5 Cic, Lies, iii, & Ter. a 
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trate,! and there sell him three times, PER £s ET LIBRAM, as it 
was termed, to some friend, who was called PATER FIDUCIARIUS, 
because he was bound after the third sale to sell bim back ? to 
the natural father. "There were besides present, a LIBRIPENS, 
who held a brazen balance; five witnesses, Roman citizens, past 
the age of puberty ; and an antestatus, who is supposed to be 
so named, because he summoned the witnesses by touching the 
tip of their ears? In the presence of these, the natural father 
gave over his son to the purchaser, adding these words, man- 
CUPO TIBI HUNC FILIUM, QUI MEUS EST. ‘Then the purchaser, hold- 
ing a brazen coin,’ said, HUNC EGO HOMINEM EX JURE QUIRITIUM 
MEUM ESSE AIO, ISQUE MIHI EMPTUS EST HOC ÆRE, XNEAQUE LIBRA :° 
and having struck the balance with the coin, gave it to the na- 
tural father by way of price. Then he manumitted the son in 
the usual form. But as by the principles of the Roman law, a 
son, after being manumitted once and again, fell back into the 
power of his father, this imaginary sale was thrice to be repeat- 
ed, either on the same day, and before the same witnesses, or 
on different days, and before different witnesses; and then the 
purchaser, instead of manumitting him, which would have con- 
ferred a jus patronatus on himself, sold him back to the natural 
father, who immediately manumitted him by the same formali- 
ties as a slave.’ Thus the son became his own master.? 

The custom of selling per @s vel assem et libram, took its rise 
from this, that the ancient. Romans, when they had no coined 
money,’ and afterwards when they used asses of a pound weight, 
weighed their money, and did not count it. 

In emancipating a daughter, or grand-children, the same for- 
malities were used, but only once ;" they were not thrice re- 
peated as in emancipating a son. But these formalities, like 
others of the same kind, in process of time came to be thought 
troublesome. Athanasius, therefore, and Justinian, invented 
new modes of emancipation. Athanasius appointed, that it 
should be sufficient if a father showed to a judge the rescript 
of the emperor for emancipating his son ; and Justinian, that a 
father should go to any magistrate competent, and before him, 
with the consent of his son, signify that he freed his son from 
his power, by saying, BUNC SUI JURIS ESSE PATIOR, MEAQUE MANU 
MITTO. 

When a man had no children of his own, lest his sacred rites 
and names should be lost, he might assume others" as his chil- 
dren by adoption. 

If the person adopted was his own master,? it was called Ar- 


l apud quem legis ac- 5 sestertius. a pound of brass, 9 Liv. iv. 60. PS 
tio erat. 6 I declare this man to 7 Jibra et ære libera- 10 unica — mancipatio 
2 remancipare, be mine according to tum emitiebat, Liv. vi. — sufficiebat. 

8 Hor. Sat, i, 9. 76. the custom of the Ro- 14. 1l extraneos, 


4 mancipabat, i, e. mans, and I purchase 8 sui juris factus est, 12 sui juris. 
manu tradebat. him with this cola ond — Liv, vii, 16, 
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nogaTIOo, because it was made at the Comitia Curiata, by pro- 
posing a bill to the people.! 

If he was the son of another, it was properly called Aporrio, 
and was performed before the przetor or president of a province, 
or any other magistrate." ‘The same formalities were used as 
in emancipation. It might be done in any place? The adop- 
ted passed into the family, the name, and sacred rites of the 
adopter, and also succeeded to his fortune. Cicero makes no 
distinction between these two forms of adoption, but calls both 
by the general name of adoptio. 


D. THE RIGHT OF PROPERTY. 


Turmas, with respect to property among the Romans, were 
variously divided. Some things were said to be of DIVINE RIGHT, 
others of numan RicHT: the former were called sacred ;* as altars, 
temples, or any thing publicly consecrated to the gods by the 
authority of the pontiffs; or religious;? as sepulchres, &c.; or 
inviolable ;° as the walls and gates of a city.’ 

These things were subject to the law of the pontiffs, and the 
property of them could not be transferred. "Temples were ren- 
dered sacred by inauguration, or dedication, that is, by being 
consecrated by the augurs? Whatever was legally consecrated, 
was ever after inapplicable to profane uses? Temples were 
supposed to belong to the gods, and could not be the property 
of a private person. ‘Things ceased to be sacred by being un- 
hallowed.” 

Any place became religious by interring a dead body in it.” 
Sepulchres were held religious because they were dedicated to 
the infernal gods.? No sepulchre could be built or repaired 
without the permission of the pontiffs ; nor could the property 
of sepulchres be transferred, but only the right of burying in 
them.? The walls of cities were also dedicated by certain 
solemn ceremonies, and therefore they were held inviolable,” 
and could not be raised or repaired without the authority of the 
pontiffs. 

Things of human right were called profane;' and were 
either pustic and common, as, the air, running water, the sea, 
and its shores, &c. ; or private, which might be the properiy 
of individuals. 

Some make a distinction between things common and public, 
but most writers do not. ‘The things of which a whole society 
or corporation had the property, and each individual the use, 
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were called RES UNIVERSITATIS, Or more properly, RES PUBLICE, 
as theatres, baths, highways, &c. And those things were ca alled 
RES COMMUNES, which either could be the property of no one, as 
the air, light, ke? or which were the joint property of more 
than one, as a common wall, a common field, &c. commune, a 
subst. is put for the commonwealth.? Hence, in commune consu- 
lere, prodesse, conferre, metuere, &c. for the public good. 

Things which properly belonged to nobody, were called res 
NULLIUS ; as parts of the world not yet discovered, animals not 
claimed, &c. ‘fo this class was referred hereditas jacens, or an 
estate in the interval of time betwixt the demise of the last oc- 
cupier and the entry of the successor. 

Things were either wovABLE or INMOVABLE. The movable 
things of a farm were called ruta cxsa,* as sand, coals, stones, 
&c. which were commonly excepted,’ or "retained by the seller. 

Things were also divided into conPonEar, i. e. which might 
be touched; and 1xconPonEAr, as rights, servitudes, &c. ‘The 
former Cicero called res qu& sunt; the latter, res gue inielli- 
guntur. But others, perhaps more properly, call the former, 
RES, things; and the latter, zura, rights.? 

^ he division of things Horace briefly expresses thus: 

Fuit hzc sapientia quoncam, 
Publica privatis secernere, sacra profanis,’ Art. Poet. 396. 

Private things © among the Romans, were either RES mancir1, 
OY NEC MANCIPI. 

Res mancipi were those things which might be sold and alien- 
ated, or the property of them transferred from one person to 
another, by a certain rite used among Roman citizens only ; so 
that the purchaser might take them as it were with his hand;"! 
whence he was called manceps, and the things res manciri, vel 
mencup?, contracted for mancipit. And it behoved the seller 
to be answerable for them to the purchsser, to secure the pos- 
session. '? 

Nec mancip res, were those things which could not be thus 
transferred ; whence also the risk of the thing lay on the pur- 
chaser? Thus, mancipium and usus, ave distinguished: vita- 
que mancipio nulli datur, in property or perpetuity, omnibus 
usu) So mancipium and fructus.” 

The res mancipi, were, —l. Farms, either iu town or country 
within Italy ;!6 or in the provinces, if any city or place had ob- 
tained the jus Italicum. Other farms in the provinces were 
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` called possessiones, not predia ; and because proprietors gave" 
in an account of their families and fortunes to the censors, they 
were called predia censui censendo.——9. Slaves.—3. Quadru- 
peds, trained to work with back or neck ;? as horses, oxen, 
asses, mules ; but not wild beasts, although tamed ; as elephants, 
camels.—4. Pearls? 5. The rights of country farms, called 
servitudes.* 

The servitudes of farms in the country were, —l. The right 
of going on foot through the farm of another ;°—2, Of driving 
a beast or waggon not loaded ;°—3. Of driving loaded wag- 
gons;— 4. Of carrying water;? either by canals or leaden 
pipes? The breadth of a via, when straight, was eight feet ; 
at a turn,” sixteen feet; the breadth of an actus four feet; but 
the breadth of an zer is uncertain. 

To these servitudes may be added, the drawing of water ;1! 
the driving of eattle to water;” the right of feeding; of mak- 
ing lime ;'? and of digging sand. 

Those farms which were not liable to any servitude, were 
called PRÆDIA LIBERA,’ those which were,P? PRÆDIA sERVA.IÓ- 

Buildings in the city were called prapia URBANA, and were 
reckoned res mancipi, only by accession;" for all buildings 
and lands were called ruxpr; but usually buildings in the city 
were called ædes, in the country, ville. A place in the city 
without buildings, was called arza, in the country, AGER. A 
field with buildings was properly called ruxpvs. 

The servitudes of the predia urbana, were,—l. Servitus 
ONERIS FERENDI, When one was bound to support the house of 
another by his pillar or wall;—2. Servitus TIGNI IMMITTENDI, 
when one was bound to allow a neighbour to drive a beam, a 
stone, or iron into his wall; for tignum among lawyers signified 
all kind of materials for building. 

Anciently, for fear of fire, it was ordered that there should be 
an interstice left between houses of at least two feet and a half, 
which was called amsrtus,® or anciportus vel -um, and this was - 
usually a thoroughfare, but sometimes not.” For when Rome 
came to be crowded with houses, these interstices were only left 
between some houses. Nero, after the dreadful fire which hap- 
pened in his time, restored the ancient mode of building houses 
distinct from one another.” 

Houses which were not joined by common walls with the- 
neighbouring houses, were called rxsunz.! Sometimes domus 
and insule are distinguished, Suet. Ner. 16. 38. where domus is 
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supposed to signify the houses of the great, and insule those of 
the poorer citizens. But anciently this was not the case, rather 
the contrary; as, insula Clodii, Luculli, &c.) Under the em- 
perors, any lodgings, or houses to be let? were called insule, 
and the inhabitants of them, inquilini, or insulari? ; which last 
name is also applied to those "who were appointed to guard the 
genii of each insula, ‘The proprietors of the insule were called 
DOMINI INSULARUM,! vel pr=pIORUM,’ and their agents procure- 

tores insularum. For want of room in the city they were com- 
monly raised to a great height by stories which were occupied 
by different families, and at a great vent. i [he upmost stories 
or garrets were called cenacula, He who rented ® an insula, or 
any part of it, was called inquilinus. Hence Catiline con- 
temptuously ealls Cicero inquilinus civis urbis Rome? 

There was also,—3. Servitus STILLICIDII ET FLUMINIS, whereby 
one was obliged to let the water which fell from his house, into 
the garden or area of his neighbour: or to receive the water 
which fell from his neighbour’s house into his area.—4. Servi- 
tus CLOACE, the right of conveying a private common sewer 
through the property of a neighbour into the cloaca maxima 
built by Tarquin.—5. Servitus NON ALTIUS TOLLENDI, Whereby 
one was bound not to raise his house above a certain height; 
so as not to obstruct the prospect and lights of his neighbour. 
‘Phe height of houses was limited by law, under Aug ustus, to 70 
feet." ‘There was also a servitude, that one should not make 
new windows in his wall! These servitudes of city properties, 
some annex to res mancipi, and some to res nec mancipt. 


MODES OF ACQUIRING PROPERTY. 


Tue transferring of the property of the res mancipi,” was 
made by a certain act, called mancipatio, or MANCIPIUM,” in 
which the same formalities were observed as in emancipating a 
son, only that it was done but once. ‘This Cicero calls traditio 
alteri nexu, thus dare mancipio, i. e. ex forma vel lege mancipii, 
to convey the property of a thing in that manner: accipere, to 
receive it.” Jurat,—se fore mancipii tempus in omne tui, de- 
voted to you. Sui mancipii esse, to be one's own master, to 
be subject to the dominion of no one. So mancipare «grum 
alicui, to sell an estate to any one,” emancipare fundos, to divest 
one's self of the property, and convey it to another.” 

Cicero conimonly uses mancipium and nexw or -us, as of the 
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same import:' but sometimes he distinguishes them; as de 
Harusp. 7. where mancipium implies complete property, and 
nexus only the right of obligation, as when one receives any 
thing by way of a pledge. Thus a creditor had his insolvent 
debtor jure neri, but not jure mancipii, as he possessed his slave. 

There were various other modes of acquiring legal property ; 
as, l. JURE CESSIO, OF CESSIO IN JURE," when a person gave up his 
effects to any one before the pretor or president of a province, 
who adjudged them to the person who claimed them ;? which 
chiefly took place in the case of debtors, who, when they were 
insolvent, gave up their goods * to their creditors. 

2. Usucaprio vel usucario,’ and also usus auctoritas, when 
one obtained the property of a thing, by possessing it for a cer- 
tain time without interruption, according to the law of the 
twelve tables; for two years, if it was a farm or immovable, 
and for one year, if the thing was movable. But this took 
place only among citizens Hence Cicero says, nihil mortales 
a diis usucapere possunt. If there was any interruption in the 
possession, it was called usurpatio, which, in country farms, 
seems to have been made by breaking off the shoot of a tree.® 
But afterwards a longer time was necessary to constitute pre- 
scription, especially in the provinces, namely, ten years among 
those who were present, and twenty years among those who 
were absent. Sometimes a length of time was required beyond 
remembrance. This new method of acquiring property by pos- 
Session, was called LONGA POSSESSIONE CAPIO, OF LONGE POSSES- 
SIONIS PREROGATIVA, vel PR.ESCRIPTIO. 

3. EmPTIO suB corona, i. e. purchasing captives in war, who 
were sold with chaplets on their heads. fee p. 28. 

4. Avctio, whereby things were exposed to public sale,? when 
a spear being set up, and a public crier calling out the price,” 
the magistrate who was present adjudged them ” to the highest 
bidder." ‘The person who bade, held up his finger.? The cus- 
tom of setting up a spear at an auction seems to have been de- 
. rived from this, that at first only those things which were taken 
in war were sold in that manner. Hence hasta is put for a pub- 
lic sale, and sub hasta venire, to be publicly sold. The day, 
sometimes the hour, and the terms of the auction, used to be 
advertised, either by a common crier," or in writing.” Hence 
tabula is put for the auction itself; tabulam proscribere, for 
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auctionem constituere ; proscribere domum v. fundum, to advertise 
for sale! And those whose goods were thus advertised, were 
said pendere? and also the goods, bona suspensa ; because the 
advertisement ? was affixed to a pillar* in some public place.* 
So tabulas auctionarias proferre v. tabulam, to publish ad tabu- 
lam adesse, to be present at the sale; Thus also sub titulum 
nostros misit avaya lares, i. e. domum, forced me to expose my 
house to sale.? 

lt behoved the auction to be made in public? and there were 


' courts in the forum where auctions were made,’ to which Juve- 


nal is thought to allude, Sat. vii. 7. A money-broker !! was also 
present, who marked down what was bidden, and to whom the 
purchaser either paid down the price, or gave security for it." 
The sale was sometimes deferred. ! 

The seller was called auctor, and was said vendere auctio- 
nem," in the same manner as a general, when he sold the whole 
plunder of a city, was said vendere sectionem.? The right of 
property conveyed to the purchaser was called auctoritas; and 
if that right was not complete, he was said a malo auctore emere, 
to buy from a person who had not a right to sell.!é 

5. Apsupicatio, which properly took place only in three 
cases ; in familia herciscunda, vel ercto ciundo, i. e. hereditate 
dividenda, in dividing an inheritance among co-heirs,” in com- 
muni dividendo, in dividing a joint stock among partners,” in 
finibus regundis, in settling boundaries among neighbours,” 
when the judge determined any thing to any of the heirs, part- 
ners, or neighbours, of which they got immediate property ; 
but arbiters were commonly appointed in settling bounds.? 
Sometimes, however, things were said to be adjudged *! to a 
person, which he obtained by the sentence of a judge from any 
cause whatever. 

6. Donatio. Donations which were made for some cause, 
were called wuxERa ; as from a client or freedman to his patron, 
on occasion of a birth or marriage.7 Those things which were 
given without any obligation, were called pona ; but these words 
are often confounded. 

At first presents were but rarely given among the Romans; 
but afterwards, upon the increase of luxury, they became very 
frequent and costly. Clients and freedmen sent presents to 
their patrons,” slaves to their masters, citizens to the emperors 
and magistrates, friends and relations to one another, and that 
on various occasions; particularly on the Kalends of January, 
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called streNz; at the feasts of Saturn, and at public entertain- 
ments, APOPHORETA; to guests, XENIA ; on birth-days, at mar- 
riages, &c.! 

‘Those things which were acquired by any of the above men- 
tioned methods, or by inheritance, by adoption,” or by law, as 
a legacy, &c. were said to be IN DOMINIO QUIRITARIO, i. e. justo- 
et legitimo: other things were said to be 1x Bonts, and the pro- 
prietors of them were called soxrragu, whose right was not so 
good as that of the nowixr guIRITARU, qui Optimo jure possidere 
dicebantur, who were secure against lawsuits. But Justinian 
abolished these distinctions. When a person had the use and 
enjoyment of a thing, but not the power or property of alienat- 
ing, it was called vsusrRvcrus, either in one word,’ or in two,’ 
and the person FRUCTUARIUS, OF USUFRUCTUARIUS, 


6. RIGHT OF TESTAMENT AND INHERITANCE, 


None but Roman citizens ? could make a will, or be witnesses 
to a testament, or inherit any thing by testament.’ 

Anciently testaments used to be made at the Comitia Curiata, 
which were in that case properly called Calata.” 

The testament of a soldier just about to engage, was said to 
be made 1x procinctu, when in the camp, while he was girding 
himself, or preparing for battle, in presence of his fellow-sol- 
diers, without writing, he named his heir. So in procinctu 
carmina facta, written by Ovid at Tomi, where he was in con- 
tinual danger of an attack from the Getze.? 

But the usual method of making a will, after the laws of the 
twelve tables were enacted, was PER a's ET LIBRAM, or per familie 
emptionem, as it was called ; wherein before five witnesses, a 
libripens and an antestatus, the testator, by an imaginary sale, 
disposed of his family and fortunes to one who was called 
FAMILLE EMPTOR, who was not the heir, as some have thought,” 
but only admitted for the sake of form,” that the testator might 
seem to have alienated his effects in his lifetime. ‘This act was 
called Famini1z mancipatio; which being finished in due form, 
the testator, holding the testament in his hand, said, uc, UTI 1N 
HIS TABULIS CERISVE SCRIPTA SUNT, ITA DO, ITA LEGO, ITA TESTOR, 
ITAQUE VOS, QUIRITES, TESTIMONIUM PR&BITOTE, Upon which, as 
was usual in like cases, he gently touched the tip of the ears of 
the witnesses;!? this act was called nuncupatio TESTAMENTI.” 
Hence nuncupare heredem, for nominare, scribere, ov facere." 
But sometimes this word signifies to name one's heir viva voce, 
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without writing ; as Horace just before his death is said to have 
named Augustus. For the above mentioned formalities were 
not always observed, especially in later times. It was reckoned 
sufficient if one subscribed his will, or even named his heir 
viva voce, before seven witnesses. Something similar to this 
seems to have prevailed anciently,! whence an edict about that 
matter is called by Cicero, verus et TRaNsLATICIUM, as being 
usual,” 

Sometimes the testator wrote his will wholly with his own 
hand, in which case it was called holographum. Sometimes it 
was written by a friend or by others? ‘Thus the testament of 
Augustus was partly written by himself, and partly by two of 
his freedmen.* Lawyers were usually employed in writing or 
drawing up wills? But it was ordained under Claudius cr 
Nero, that the writer of another's testament (called by lawyers 
testamentarius,) should not mark down any legacy for himself.’ 
When a testament was written by another, the testator wrote 
below, that he had dictated and read it over.’ ‘Testaments were 
usually written on tables covered over with wax, because in them 
à person could most easily erase what he wished to alter.2 Hence 
CERE is put for tabule cerat& or tabule testamenti? Prima 
CERA, for prima pars tabule, the first part of the will," and crra 
EXTREMA, or 7d, for the last part.! But testaments were called 
TABUL£, although written on paper or parchment.” 

‘Testaments were always subscribed by the testator, and 
usually by the witnesses, and sealed with their seals or rings,’ 
and also with the seals of others.’ They were likewise tied 
with a thread. Hence nec mea subjecta convicta est gemma 
tabella mendacem linis imposuisse notam, nor is my ring, 1. e. 
nor am I convicted of having affixed a false mark, or seal, to 
the thread on a forged deed or will? It was ordained that the 
thread should be thrice drawn through holes, and sealed.” 

The testator might unseal " his will, if he wished to alter or 
revise it. Sometimes he cancelled it altogether; sometimes 
he only erased’? oue or two names. ‘Testaments, like all other 
civil deeds, were always written in Latin. A legacy expressed 
in Greek was not valid." ‘There used to be several copies of 
the same testament, ‘Thus Tiberius made two copies of his will, 
the one written by himself, and the other by one of his freed- 
men." ‘Testaments were deposiied, either privately in the 
hands of a friend, or in a temple with the keeper of it. Thus 
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Julius Cæsar is said to have intrusted his testament to the eldest 
of the vestal virgins.! 

In the first part of a will, the heir or heirs were written thus : 
TITIUS MIHI HERES ESTO, sit V. erit; or thus, TITIUM HEREDEM ESSE 
JUBEO, vel volo ; also, h&redem facio, scribo, instituo. If there 
were several heirs, their different portions were marked. If a 
person had no children of his own, he assumed others, not only 
to inherit his fortune, but also to bear his name,’ as Julius Cæsar 
did Augustus.? 

If the heir or heirs who were first appointed * did not choose 
to accept,” or died under the age of puberty, others were sub- 
stituted in their room, called HZREDES sECUNDI.° 

A corporate city ? could neither inherit an estate, nor receive 
a legacy but this was afterwards changed. 

Aman might disinherit? his own children, one or "a of them, 
and appoint what other persons ~~ pleased to be his heirs ; thus, 
TITIUS FILIUS MEUS EXILERES ESTO. Sometimes the cause! was 
added.? A testament of this kind was called ixorriciosus, and 
when the children raised an action for rescinding it, it was said 

, to be done per querelam 1xorriciosr, 

Sometimes a man left his fortune in trust? to a friend on 
certain conditions, particularly that he should give it up’ to 
some person or persons. Whatever was left in this manner, 
whether the whole estate, or any one thing, as a farm, &c. was 
called FrpzIcommissum, a trust; and a person to whom it was 
thus left, was called HEREs rrpuciagius, who might either be a 
citizen or a foreigner. A testament of this kind was expressed 
in the form of request or entreaty ; thus, ROGO, PETO, VOLO, 
MANDO, FIDEI TUE COMMITTO ; and not by way of command, 18 as 

all testaments were, and might be written in any language. 

In the last part of the will,” tutors were appointed for one's 
children, and legacies * left to legatees ?' all in direct and com- 
manding words: thus, TUTOR ESTO, vel TUTORES SUNTO : TUTOREM 
v. -Es Do. And to their protection ihe testator recommended 
his children.” 

Legacies were left in four different ways, which lawyers have 
distinguished by the following names.—1l. P 6r VINDIGATIONEM ; 

thus, vo, LEGO ; also, CAPITO, SUMITO, v. HABETO. This form was 
so called from the mode of claiming property.°—2. Per pamna- 
TIONEM: thus, HERES MEUS, DAMNAS ESTO DARE, &c, Let my heir 


1 Suet. Jul. 63, Cic. Clu. 1. Hor. Sat. — exherecationis. 18 verbis imperativis. 
2 nomen suum ferre. ii. 5. 45, Suet. Jul. 85. 12 Cic. Clu. 48. Quin. 19 in tabulis secundis. 
3 iniamiliam nomenque 7 respublica. vii. 4. 2^. decl. 2. 20 legata. 
adoptavit, ^ adscivit, 8 Plin. Ep. v. 7. 13 fidei committebat. 21 legatariis. 
Suet, assumpsit, Flin. 9 exhzredare. 14 ut restitueret v. red- 22 Cic. Ep. xiii. 6i. 
4 instituti. 10 Plin. Ep. v. J.hence deret. Piin, Ep. i. 1. 
5 hereditatem adire, v Juv. Sat. 10, codice 15 1.8.s. 4. D. de ac: 23 Ov. lr. ili. EFL 1 *. 
cernere nollent, sevo heredes vetat — ceptil, 21 to which Vir. il 
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be bound, &c;' and so in the plural, pamnas sunto, By this 
form the testator was said damnare heredem, to bind his heir. 
Hence damnare aliquem votis? civitas damnata voti, bound to 
perform. But it was otherwise expressed thus, HÆRES MEUS 
DATO, FACITO ; HEREDEM MEUM DARE JUBEO.—3. SINENDI modo ; 
thus, HERES MEUS SINITO, Vel DAMNAS ESTO SINERE LUCIUM TITIUM 
SUMERE ILLAM REM, V. SIBI HABERE.—4. Per PRECEPTIONEM ; thus, 
L. TITIUS ILLAM REM PRÆCIPITO, E MEDIO, Vel E MEDIA HEREDITATE 
SUMITO, SIBIQUE HABETO, vel precipiat, &ec. when any thing was 
left to any person, which he was to get before the inheritance 
was divided, or when any thing particular was left to any one 
of the co-heirs besides his own share.* Hence PRÆCIPERE, to 
receive in preference to others ; and pracertio, a certain legacy 
to be paid out of the first part of the fortune of the deceased 
as certain creditors had a privilege to be preferred to others. 

When additions were made to a will, they were called copi- 
cui. ‘They were expressed in the form of a letter addressed 
to the heirs, sometimes also to trustees.” It behoved them how- 
ever to be confirmed by the testament.? 

After the death of the testator, his will was opened,’ in pre- 
sence of the witnesses who had sealed it," or a majority of 
them} And if they were absent or dead, a copy of the will 
was taken in presence of other respectable persons, and ihe 
authentic testament was laid up in the public archives, that if 
the copy were lost, another might be taken from it^ Horace 
ridicules a miser who ordered his heirs to inscribe on his tomb 
the sum he left.'? 

It was esteemed honourable to be named in the testament of 
a friend or relation, and considered as a mark of disrespect to 
be passed over.!* 

lt was usually required by the testament, that the heir should 
enter upon the inheritance within a certain time, in 60 or 100 
days at most? This act was called s.znEDiTATIS CRETIO," and 
was performed before witnesses in these words: cux ME M/EVIUS 
H.EREDEM INSTITUERIT, EAM HEREDITATEM CERNO ADEOQUE. After 
saying which," the heir was said wumEDrITATEM apissE. But 
when this formality ? was not required, one became heir by 
acting as such,” although he might, if he chose, also observe the 
solemn form. 

If the father or grandfather succeeded, they were called he- 
redes ASCENDENTES ; if, as was natural, the children or grand- 
children, DESCENDENTES ; if brothers or sisters, COLLATERALES. 


1 Quin. viii. 9, 9, creditoribus praeponan- set. —— tuit se hæredem esso, 
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If any one died without making a will! his goods devolved 
on his nearest relations; first to his children, failing them, to 
his nearest relations by the father's side,’ and failing them, to 
those of the same gens? At Nice, the community claimed the 
estate of every citizen who died intestate.* 

The inheritance was commonly divided into twelve parts, 
called uncie. ‘The whole was called as. Hence heres ex asse, 
heir to one’s whole fortune; hæres ex semisse, ex triente, do- 
drante, &c. to the half, third, three fourths, &c. 

The uncia was also divided into parts; the half semunctia, the 
third puria, or bine sextule, the fourth sicizicum, v. -us, the 
sixth sextuna.° 


7, RIGHT OF TUTELAGE OR WARDSHIP, 


Any father of a family might leave whom he pleased as guar- 
dians?to his children. But if he died intestate, this charge 
devolved by law on the nearest relation by the father's side. 
Hence it was called rutera rEerriMa. This law is generally 
blamed, as in later times it gave occasion to many frauds in 
prejudice of wards.’ 

When there was no guardian by testament, nor a legal one, 
then a guardian was appointed to minors and to women bv the 
prætor, and the majority of the tribunes of the people, by the 
Atilian law, made A. U. 443, But this law was afterwards 
changed. 

Among the ancient Romans, women could not transact any 
private business of importance, without the concurrence of their 
parents, husbands, or guardians ;? and a husband at his death 
might appoint a guardian to his wife, as to his daughter, cr 
leave her the choice of her own guardians." Women, however, 
seem sometimes to have acted as guardians." 

If any guardian did not discharge his duty properly, or de- 
frauded his pupil, there was an action against him." 

Under the emperors, guardians were obliged to give secu- 
rity ? for their proper conduct.* A signal instance of punish- 
ment inflicted on a perfidious guardian is recorded, Suet. (alb. 9. 


II. PUBLIC RIGHTS OF ROMAN CITIZENS. 


THEse were jus census, militie, tributorum, suffragii, honorum, 
ct sacrorum. 

I. Jus census. The right of being enrolled in the cens-r's 
books. This will be treated of in another place. 
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IL Jus murtrz. The right of serving in the army. At first 
none but citizens were enlisted, and not even those of the lowest 
clas. But in aftertimes this was altered ; and under the empe- 
rors soldiers were taken, not only from Italy and the provinces, 
but also at last from barbarous nations.! 

III. Jus rrisutorum. Trizutum properly was money publicly 
imposed on the people, which was exacted from each individual 
through the tribes in proportion to the valuation of his estate." 
Money publicly exacted on any other account, or in any other 
manner, was called vEcrIiGAL? But these words are not always 
distinguished. 

There were three kinds of tribute; one imposed equally on 
each person,* which took place under the first kings ;° another 
according to the valuation of their estate ;° and a third which 
was extraordinary, and demanded only in cases of necessity, 
and therefore depending on no rule? It was in many instances 
also voluntary,? and an account of it was taken, that when the 
treasury was again enriched, it might be repaid, as was done 
after the second Punic war.’ 

After the expulsion of the kings, the poor were for some 
time freed from the burden of taxes, until the year 349, when 
the senate decreed, that pay should be given from the treasury 
to the common people in the army, who had hitherto served at 
their own expense; whereupon all were forced to contribute 
annually according to their fortune for the pay of the soldiers.” 

In the year of the city 586, annual tributes were remitted, on 
account of the immense sums brought into the treasury by L. 
Paulus /Emilius, after the defeat of Perseus," and this immunity 
from taxes continued, according to Plutarch, down to the con- 
sulship of Hirtius and Pansa. 

The other taxes}? were of three kinds, portorium, decume, 
and scriptura. 

1, Porrorivm was money paid at the port for goods imported 
and exported, the collectors of which were called portitoREs ; 
or for carrying goods over a bridge, where every carriage paid 
a certain sum to the exacter of the toll. The portoria were 
remitted A. U. 692, the year in which Pompey triumphed over 
Mithridates," but were afterwards imposed on foreign merchan- 
dise by Cæsar.” 

2. Decuma, tithes, were the tenth part of corn, and the fifth 
part of other fruits, which were exacted from those who tilled 
the public lands, either in Italy or without it. Those who 
farmed the tithes were called pecumani, and esteemed the most 


1 Zos. iv. 30, 31. 6 ex censu, Liv, i. 43. 10 Liv. iv. 59, 60. 11 Dio. 37. 51. Cic. Att 
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honourable of the publicans or farmers general, as agriculture 
was esteemed the most honourable way of making a fortune 
among the Romans.! The ground from which tithes were paid 
was also called pecumanus.” But these lands were all sold or 
distributed among the citizens at different times, and the land 
of Capua the last, by Cæsar.’ 

3. Scriptura was the tax paid from public pastures and 
woods ; so called, because those who wished to feed their cattle 
there, subscribed their names before the farmer of them,‘ and 
paid a certain sum for each beast ;° as was likewise done in all 
the tithe lands. 

All those taxes were let publicly by the censors at Rome.’ 
Those who farmed them? were called PUBLICANI or MANCIPES.? 
‘They also gave securities to the people, and had partners who 
shared the profit and loss with them.” 

There was long a tax upon salt. In the second year after 
the expulsion of Tarquin, it was ordained that salt should not 
be sold by private persons, but should be furnished at a lower 
rate by the public.” A new tax was imposed on salt in the 
second Punic war, at the suggestion of the censors Claudius 
Nero and Livius, chiefly the latter; who hence got the surname 
of Salinator.? But this tax was also dropped, although it is 
uncertain at what time. 

There was another tax which continued longer, called vicz- 
siMA, i. e. the twentieth part of the value of any slave who was 
freed.* It was imposed by a law of the people assembled by 
tribes, and confirmed by the senate. What was singular, the 
law was passed in the camp. The money raised from this 
tax used to be kept for the last exigencies of the state." 

Various other taxes were invented by the emperors; as the 
hundredth part of things to be sold,’ the twenty-fifth of slaves,” 
and the twentieth of inheritances,” by Augustus," a tax on eat- 
ables,? by Caligula,” and even on urine, by Vespasian.”* 

IV. Jus surrraai, the right of voting in the different assem- 
blies of the people. 

V. Jus uoNonuw, the right of bearing publie offices in the 
state, ‘These were either priesthoods or magistracies,? which at 
first were conferred only on patricians, but afterwards were all, 
except a few, shared with the plebeians. ; 

Vi. Jus sacrorum. Sacred rites were either public or pri 
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vate. ‘The public were those performed at the public expense: 
the private were those which every one privately observed at 
home. The vestal virgins preserved the public hearth of the 
city; the curiones with their curiales kept the hearths of the 
thirty curie ; the priests of each village kept the fires of each 
village! And because upon the public establishment of Chris- 
tianity in the empire, when, by the decrees of Constantine and 
his sons, the profane worship of the gods was prohibited in 
cities, and their temples shut, those who were attached to the 
old superstition fled to the country, and secretly performed 
their former sacred rites in the villages ; hence pagans came to 
be used for heathens,” or for those who were not Christians ; 
as anciently among the Romans those were called pagans who 
were not soldiers? Thus, pagani et montani, are called plebes 
urbana by Cicero, because they were ranked among the city 
tribes, although they lived in the villages and mountains.* 

Each gens had certain sacred rites peculiar to itself? which 
they did not intermit even in the heat of a war. Every father 
of a family had his own household-gods, whom he worshipped 
privately at home. 

Those who came from the free towns, and settled at Rome, 
retained their municipal sacred rites, and the colonies retained 
the sacred rites of the Roman people. 

No new or foreign gods could be adopted by the itomans, un- 
less by public authority. Thus ZEsculapius was publicly sent 
for from Epidaurus, and Cybele from Phrygia. Hence, if any 
one had introduced foreign rites of himself, they were publicly 
condemned by the senate? But under the emperors, all the 
superstition of foreign nations flocked to Rome; as the sacred 
rites of Isis, Serapis, and Anubis from Egypt, &«. 

‘hese were tlie private and public rights of Roman citizens. 
It was a maxim among the Nomans, that no one could be a 
citizen of Rome, who suffered himself to be made a citizen of 
any other city ;? which was not the case in Greece: and no 
one could lose the freedom of the city against his will.” If the 
rights of a citizen were taken from any one, either by way of 
punishment, or for any other cause, some fiction always took 
place. "Thus, when citizens were banished, they did not expel 
them by force, but their goods were confiscated, and themselves 
were forbidden the use of fire and water, which obliged them 
to repair to some foreign place. Augustus added to this form of 
banishment what was called perortario, whereby the con- 
deumed, being deprived of their rights and fortunes, were con- 
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veyed to a certain place, without leaving it to their own choice 
to go where they pleased. 

When any one was sent away to any place, without Uus de- 
prived of his rights and fortunes, it was called reLEGatio." 

So captives in war did not properly lose the rights of citizens. 
Those rights were only suspended, and might be recovered, as 
it was called, jure postliminii, by the right of restoration or 
return.? 

In like manner, if any foreigner who had got the freedom of 
Rome returned to his native city, and again became a citizen of 
it, he ceased to be a Roman citizen.? This was called postlimi- 
nium, with regard to his own country, and ind civitatis with 
regard to Home. 

Any loss of liberty, or of the rights of citizens, was called 
DIMINUTIO CAPITIS, jus libertatis imminutum* Hence capitis mi- 
nor, sc. ratione vel respectu, or capite diminutus, lessened in his 
state, or degraded from the rank of a citizen? The loss of 
liberty, which included the loss of the city, and of one's family, 
was called diminutio capitis maxima ; banishment, diminutio 
media ; any change of family, minima.’ 


JUS LATII. 


THE JUS Latu or LaTiNitas,’ was next to the jus civitatis. La- 
tium anciently ? was bounded by the rivers Tiber, Anio, Ufens, 
and the Tuscan sea. It contained the Albans, Rutuli, and 
Aqui. It was afterwards extended? to the river Liris, and 
comprehended the Osci, Ausones, and Volsci." The inhabi- 
tants of Latium were called LATINI SOCII, NOMEN LATINUM, ET SOCII 
LATINI NOMINIS, &c. Socii et Latinum nomen, means the Italians 
and Latins. 

The sus raru was inferior to the jus cwitatis, and superior to 
the jus Italicum. But the precise difference is not ascertained. 

The Latins used their own laws, and were not subject to the 
edicts of the Roman pretor. They were permitted to adopt 
some of the Roman laws, if they chose it, and then they were 
called popuri ruxni. If any state did not choose it, it was said 
KI LEGI, v. de ea lege FUNDUS FIERI NOLLE, i. e. auctor, subscriptor 
esse, v. eam probare et recipere. 

The Latins were not enrolled at Rome, but in their own 
cities.’ They might be called to Rome to give their votes 
about any thing, but then they were not included in a certain 
tribe, and used to cast lots to know in what tribe they should 
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vote;! and when the consuls chose, they ordered them by a de- 
cree of the senate to leave the city, which, however, rarely hap- 
pened.? 

Such Latins as had borne a civil office in their own state, be- 
came citizens of Rome;? but could not enjoy honours before the 
lex Julia was made,* by which law the right of voting and of 
enjoying honours was granted to those who had continued faith- 
ful to Rome in the Social war, A. U. 663; which the Latins had 
done. The distinction, however, betwixt the jus Latii and the 
jus civitatis, and the same mode of acquiring the full right of 
citizenship, was still retained.’ 

The Latins at first were not allowed the use of arms for their 
own defence, without the order of the people;9 but afterwards 
they served as allies in the Roman army, and indeed constituted 
the principal part of its strength. They sometimes furnished 
two thirds of the cavalry, and also of the infantry.’ But they 
were not embodied in the legions, and were treated with more 
severity than Roman citizens, being punished with stripes, from 
which citizens were exempted by the Portian law.? 

‘The Latins had certain sacred rites in common with Roman 
citizens ; as the sacred rites of Diana at Rome, (instituted by 
Servius Tullius,’ in imitation of the Amphictyones at Delphi, 
and of the Grecian states in Asia in the temple of Diana at 
iphesus,'”) and the Latin holy-days kept with great solemnity 
on the Alban mountain; first for one day, the 27th of April, 
and afterwards for several days. The Romans always presided 
at the sacrifices! Besides these, the Latins had certain sacred 
rites, and deities peculiar to themselves, which they worship- 
ped; as Feronia at ‘Terracina, Jupiter at Lanuvium.! 

‘They had also solemn assemblies in the grove of Ferentina,? 
which appear in ancient times to have been employed for po- 
litical as well as religious purposes. From this convention all 
those were excluded who did not enjoy the jus Lat ii. 


JUS ITALICUM. 


Arr the country between the Tuscan and Hadriatic seas, to tlie 
rivers Rubicon and Macra, except Latium, was called Italy. 
The states of Italy, being subdued by the Romans in different 
wars, were received into alliance on different conditions, In 
many respects they were in the same state with the Latins. 
‘They enjoyed their own laws and magistrates, and were not 
subject to the Roman prætor. ‘They were taxed” in their own 
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cities, and furnished a certain number of soldiers according to 
treaty. But they had no access to the freedom of Home, and 
no participation of sacred rites. 

After the second Punic war, several of the Italian states, for 
having revolted to Hannibal, were reduced to a harder condition 
by the dictator Sulpicius Galba, A. U. 550; especially the Bru- 
tii, Picentini, and Lucani, who were no longer treated as allies, 
and did not furnish soldiers, but public slaves.! Capua, which 
a little before had been taken, lost its public buildings and ter- 
ritory? But after a long and violent struggle in the Social, or 
Marsic war, all the Italians obtained the right of voting and of 
enjoying honours by the Julian and other Jaws. Sulla abridged 
these privileges to those who had favoured the opposite party ; 
but this was of short continuance.? Augustus made. various 
changes. He ordered the votes of the Italians to be taken at 
home, and sent to Rome on the day of the comitia.* He also 
granted them an exemption from furnishing soldiers. 

The distinction of the jus Latii and Italicum, however, still 
continued, and these rights were granted to various cities and 
states out of Italy. In consequence of which, farms in those 
places were said to be 1x soro rranico, as well as those in Italy, 
and were called prapia CENSUI CENSENDO,’ and said to be in cor- 
pore census, i. e. to constitute part of that estate, according to the 
valuation of which in the censor’s books every one paid taxes.? 


PROVINCES. 


Tuose countries were called provinces, which the Roman peo- 
ple, having conquered by arms, or reduced any other way under 
their power, subjected to be governed by magistrates sent from 
Home. The senate having received letters concerning the re- 
duction of any country, consulted what laws they thought proper 
should be prescribed to the conquered, and sent commonly ten 
ambassadors, with whose concurrence, the general who had 
gained the conquest might settle every thing.” 

These laws were calied the Form or formuia of the province. 
Whatever the general, with the advice of the ten ambassadors, 
determined, used to be pronounced publicly by him before an 
assembly, after silence was made by a herald." Hence, in for- 
mulam sociorum referri, to be enrolled among.? Urbem for- 
mule sui juris facere, to hold in dependence or subjection.? In 
antiqui formulam juris restitui, to be brought into their former 
state of dependence on, &c.'* 
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The first country which the Romans reduced into the form of 
à province, was Sicily. 

The condition of all the provinces was not the same, nor of 
all the cities in the same province, but different according to 
their merits towards the Roman people; as they had either 
spontaneously surrendered, or made a long and obstinate resis- 
tance. Some were allowed the use of their own laws, and to 
choose their own magistrates; others were not. Some also were 
deprived of part of their territory. 

Into each province was sent a Roman governor (Przsrs),? to 
command the troops in it, and to administer justice; together 
with a quaestor, to take care of the public money and taxes, and 
to keep an account of what was received and expended in the 
province. ‘The provinces were grievously oppressed with taxes. 
The Romans imposed on the vanquished, either an annual tri- 
bute, which was called census caPrris, or deprived them of part 
of their grounds ; and either sent planters thither from the city, 
or restored them to the vanquished, on condition that they 
should give a certain part of the produce to the republie, which 
was called census soni? ‘The former, i. e. those who paid their 
taxes in money, were called sriPENDIAn01, or tributari, as Gallia 
comata.* The latter, vecticaLes ; who are thought to have been 
in a better condition than the former. But these words are 
sometimes confounded. 

The sum which the Romans annually received from the sti- 
pendiary states was always the same; but the revenues of the 
vectigales depended on the uncertain produce of the tithes, of 
the taxes on the public pastures,’ and on goods imported and 
exported? Sometimes instead of the tenth part, if the province 
was less fertile, the twentieth only was exacted, as from the 
Spaniards.” Sometimes in cases of necessity, an additional 
tenth part was exacted above what was due ; but then money was 
paid for it to the husbandmen $ whence it was called frumentum 
emptum, also decumanum, or imperatum.? 

Asconius in his commentary on Cicero, mentions three kinds 
of paymeut made by the provincials; the regular or usual tax, 
à voluntary contribution or benevolence, and an extraordinary 
exaction or demand." 

Under the emperors a rule was made out, called canon FRU- 
MENTARIUS, in which was comprised what corn each province 
ought yearly to furnish. ‘The corn thus received was laid up 
in public granaries, both at Rome and in the provinces, whence 
it was given out by those who had the care of provisions, to the 
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people and soldiers. Besides a certain sum paid for the public 
pastures, the people of the provinces were obliged to furnish a 
certain number of cattle from their flocks. And besides the 
tax paid at the port, as in Sicily, in Asia, and in Britain, they 
also paid a tax for journeys ;* especially for carrying a corpse, 
which could not be transported from one place to another with- 
out the permission of the high priest or of the emperor. But 
this tax was abolished. "There was also a tax on iron, silver, 
and gold mines, as in Spain; on marble in Africa; on various 
mines in Macedonia, Illyricum, Thrace, Britain, and Sardinia; 
and also on salt pits, as in Macedonia.’ 


MUNICIPIA, COLONIA, ET PREFECTURE. 


MuvxicrPIA were foreign towns which obtained the right of Ro- 
man citizens. Of these there were different kinds, Some pos- 
sessed all the rights of Roman citizens, except such as could not 
be enjoyed without residing at Rome. Others enjoyed the 
right of serving in the Roman legion,* but had not the right of 
voting and of obtaining civil offices. 

The Municipia used their own laws and customs, which were 
called LEGEs MUNICIPALEs; nor were they obliged to receive the 
Roman laws unless they chose it. And some chose to remain 
as confederate states, rather than become Roman citizens; as 
the people of Heraclea and Naples.’ 

There were anciently no such free towns except in Italy, but 
afterwards we find them also in the provinces. Thus Pliny 
mentions eight in Botica, and thirteen in hither Spain? 

Cotonies were cities or lands which Roman citizens were sent 
to inhabit. They were transplanted commonly by three com- 
missioners,’ sometimes by five, ten, or more. Twenty were ap- 
pointed to settle the colony at Capua, by the Julian law." The 
people determined in what manner the lands were to be divided, 
and to whom. "The new colony marched to their destined place 
in the form of an army, with colours flying." The lands were 
marked round with a plough, and his own portion assigned to 
every one. All which was done after taking the auspices, and 
offering sacrifices.? 

When a city was to be built, the founder, dressed in a Gabi- 
nian garb," (i. e. with his toga tucked up, and the lappet of it 
thrown back over the left shoulder, and brought round under 
the right arm to the breast, so that it girded him, and made the 
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toga shorter and closer,) yoking a cowand a bull to the pleugh, 
the coulter whereof was of brass, marked out by a deep furrow 
the whole compass of the city ; and these two animals, with other 
victims, were sacrificed on the altars. All the people or plant- 
ers followed, and turned inwards the clods cut by the plough. 
Where they ‘wanted a gate to be, they took up the plough and 
left a space. Hence porta, a gate. And towns are said to have 
been called urges from being surrounded by the plough.” The 
form of sai cities among the Greeks is described by Pau- 
sanias, v. 27, who says that the first city built was Lycosura in 
Arcadia, viii. 33. 

When a city was solemnly destroyed, the plough was also 
drawn along? where the walls had stood.* We read in the sa- 
cred writings of salt being sown on the ground where cities had 
stood? The walls of cities were looked upon by the ancients 
as sacred, but not the gates. The gates, however, were reck- 
oned inviolable.’ 

A space of ground was left free from buildings both within 
and without the walls, which was called pom@nium,® and was 
likewise held sacred.? Sometimes put only for the open space 
without the walls." When the city was enlarged, the pomu- 
avium also was extended. These ceremonies used in building 
cities are said to have been borrowed from the Hetrurianus,” 

It was unlawful to plant a new colony where one had been 
planted before; ? but supplies might be sent. The colonies so- 
iemnly kept the anniversary of their first settlement. * Some 
colonies consisted of lioman citizens only, seme of Latins, and 
others of Italians.’ Hence their rights were different. Some 
think that the Roman colonies enjoyed all the rights of citizens, 
as they are often called Roman citizens, and wore once enrolled 
in the censor’s books at Home. But most are of opinion, that 
the colonies had not the right of voting, nor of bearing offices 
at Rome.” "Ihe rights of Latin colonies were more limited ; 
so that Roman citizens who gave their names to a Latin coleny, 
suifered a diminution of rauk.’ The Italian colonies were iu 
a still worse condition. ‘lhe difference consisted chiefly in 
their different immunity from taxes, 

Sylla, to reward his veterans, first introduced the custom of 
settling MILITARY COLONIES, which was imitated by Julius Cesar, 
Augustus, and others. ‘To those colonies whole legions were 
sent, with their ofiicers, their tribunes, and centurions ; but this 
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custom afterwards fell into disuse.! For the sake of distinction 
the other colonies were called CIVILES, PLEBEIZ, or TOGAT#, be- 
cause they consisted of citizens, or, as they were afterwards 
named, Pagani, or privati, who were opposed to soldiers,” 

The colonies differed from the free towns in this, that they 
used the laws prescribed them by the Romans, but they had al- 
most the same kind of magistrates. Their two chief magistrates 
were called puumviri, and their senators pEcurioNnEs; because, 
as some say, when the colony was first planted, every tenth man 
was made a senator. ‘The fortune requisite to be chosen a decu- 
rio, under the emperors, was a hundred thousand sestertii.? 

The senate, or general council of Grecian cities, under the 
Roman empire, was called pute; its members, sunEvTE; the 
place where it met at Syracuse, suLEUTERIUM; an assembly of 
the people, eccresia.* In some cities those who were chosen 
into the senate by their censors, paid a certain sum for their ad- 
missicn,? and that even although chosen contrary to their own 
inclinations. In Bithynia, they were subjected to regulations 
with respect to the choice of senators, similar to those at Rome.® 
An act passed by the senate or people was called rsEPuisxa.' 
It was there customary, upon a person's taking the manly robe, 
solemnizing his marriage, entering upon the oflice of a magi- 
strate, or dedicating any public work, to invite the whole se- 
nate, together with a considerable part of the commonalty, to 
the number of a thousand or more, aad to distribute to each of 
the company a dole? of one or two denarii. This as having 
ihe appearance of an ambitious largess,’ was disapproved of by 
Trajan." Each colony had commonly a patron, who took care 
of their interests at Rome." 

PReFECTUR& were towns io which prefects were annually 
sent from Rome, to administer justice; chosen partly by the 
people, and partly by the prztor.^ Towns were reduced to 
this form, which had been ungrateful to the Romans; as Cala- 
tia, Capua,? and others. "They neither enjoyed the rights of 
free towns nor of colonies, and differed little from the form of 
provinces. ‘(heir private right depended on the edicts of their 
prefects, and their public right on the Roman senate, who im- 
posed on them taxes and service in war at pleasure. Some 
prefecture, however, possessed greater privileges than others. 

Places in the country, or towns where markets were held, 
and justice administered, were called rona; as forum auRELIUM, 
forum apr," forum Cornelii, Julii, Livii, &c. Places where 
assemblies were held, and justice administered, were called cox- 
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CILIABULA, All other cities which were neither municipia, co- 
lonie, nor prefecture, were called Confederate States.? ‘These 
were quite free, unless that they owed the Romans certain 
things, according to treaty. Such was Capua, before it revolted 
to Hannibal Such were also Tarentum, Naples, Tibur, and 
Preneste. 


FOREIGNERS. 


Aut those who were not citizens were called by the ancient Ro- 
mans, foreigners (PEREGRINI), wherever they lived, whether in 
the city or elsewhere. But after Caracalla granted the freedom 
of the city to all freeborn men in the Roman world, and Justi- 
nian some time after granted it also to freedmen, the name of 
foreigners fell into disuse; and the inhabitants of the whole 
world were divided into Romans and Barbarians, The whole 
Roman empire itself was called romania, which name is still 
given to Thrace, as being the last province which was retained 
by the Romans, almost until the taking of Constantinople by 
the Turks, A. D. 1453. 

While Rome was free, the condition of foreigners was very 
disagreeable. They might, indeed, live in the city, but they 
enjoyed none of the privileges of citizens. "They were also sub- 
ject to a particular jurisdiction, and sometimes were expelled 
from the city at the pleasure of the magistrates. ‘Thus M. Ju- 
nius Pennus, A. U. 627. and C. Papius Celsus, A. U. 688, both 
tribunes of the people, passed a law, ordering foreigners to leave 
the city. Augustus did the same. But afterwards an immense 
number of foreigners flocked to Rome from all parts,? so that 
the greatest part of the common people consisted of them; 
hence Rome is said to be mundi fece repleta.* 

Foreigners were neither permitted to use the Roman dress,” 
nor had they the right of legal property, or of making a will. 
When a foreigner died, his goods were either reduced into the 
treasury, as having no heir? or if he had attached himself’ to 
any person, as a patron, that person succeeded to his effects 
JURE APPLICATIONIS, as it was called.’ 

Dut in process of time these inconveniences were removed, 
and foreigners were not only advanced to the highest honours 
in the state, but some of them even made emperors. 


ASSEMBLIES OF THE PEOPLE. 


An assembly of the whole Roman people to give their vote 
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about any thing, was called comitra.'! When a part of the peo- 
ple only was assembled, it was called cowcivivs ; but these words 
were not always distinguished.” 

In the Comitia, every thing which came under the power of 
the people was transacted ; magistrates were elected, and laws 
passed, particularly concerning the declaration of war, and the 
making of peace. Persons guilty of certain crimes were also 
tried in the Comitia. ‘The Comitia were always summoned 
by some magistrate, who presided in them, and directed every 
thing which came before them; and he was then said, HABERE 
comitia, When he laid any thing before the people, he was 
said, AGERE cum POPULO. As the votes of all the people could 
not be taken together, they were divided into parts. 

There were three kinds of Comitia: the Curtata, instituted 
by Romulus ; the Centuriata, instituted by Servius Tullius, the 
sixth king of Rome; and the Tributo, said to have been first 
introduced by the tribunes of the people at the trial of Corio- 
lanus, A. U. 263. 

The Comitia Curiata and Centuriata could not be held with- 
out taking the auspices, nor without the authority of the se- 
nate, but the Tributa might. The days on which the Comitia 
could be held were called pres cowrriarEs. As in the senate, 
so in the Comitia, nothing could be done before the rising nor 
after the setting of the sun.? 

The Comitia for creating magistrates were usually held in 
the Campus Martius; but for making laws, and for holding 
trials, sometimes also in the forum, and sometimes in the capitol. 


COMITIA CURIATA. 


In the Comitia Curiata, the people gave their votes, divided 
into thirty curi; ;? and what a majority of them, namely six- 
teen, determined, was said to be the order of the people. At 
first there were no other Comitia but the Curiata, and therefore 
every thing of importance was determined in them. 

The Comitia Curiata were held, first by the kings, and after- 
wards by the consuls and the other greater magistrates; that is, 
they presided at them, and nothing could be brought before the 
people but by them. They met in a part of the forum called 
the comitum, where the pulpit or tribunal ^ stood, whence the 
orators used to harangue the people. It was afterwards called 
ROSTRA, because it was adorned with the beaks of the ships 
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taken from the Antiates, and also Templum, because consecrated 
by the augurs; which was its usual name before the Antiates 
were subdued.! ‘The Comitium was first covered the year that 
Hannibal came into Italy.? Afterwards it was adorned with 
pillars, statues, and paintings. 

Those citizens only had a right to vote at the Comitia Cu- 
riata, who lived in the city, and were included in some curia or 
parish. "Phe curia which voted first was called princirium.° 

After the institution of the Comitia Centuriata and Tributa, 
the Comitia Curiata were more rarely assembled, and that only 
for passing certain laws, and for the creation of the Curio Max- 
imus, and of the Flamines: Each curia seems to have chosen 
its own curio; called also magister curiz.? 

A law made by the people divided into curia was called rex 
CURIATA. Of these, the chief we read of, were, 

l. The law by which military command? was conferred on 
magistrates. Without this, they were not allowed to meddle 
with military affairs? to command an army, or carry on war; ” 
but only had a civil power, or the right of administering jus- 
tice. Hence the Comitia Curiata were said rem militarem con- 
tinere! and the people, to give sentence twice," concerning 
their magistrates? But in after times this law seems to have 
been passed only for form’s sake, by the suffrage of the thirty 
lictors or serjeants, who formerly used to summon the curi, 
and attend on them at the Comitia. 

2, The law about recalling Camillus from banishment.” 

3. That form of adoption called «rrogatio ? was made at the 
Comitia Curiata, because no one could change his state or sacra 
without the order of the people.” 

A, Testaments were anciently made at these Comitia ; and 
because in time of peace they were summoned ? by a lictor 
twice a year for this purpose; hence they were also called co- 
MITIA CALATA, which name is likewise sometimes applied to ihe 
Comitia Centuriata, because they were assembled by a Cor- 
nicen, who was also called Classicus.? 

5. What was called nEvEsTATIO sACRORUM, was also made here: 
as when it was denounced to an heir or legatee that he must 
adopt the sacred rites which followed the inheritance." Whence 
an inheritance without this requisite is called by Plautus here- 
ditas sine sacris.” 
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COMITIA CENTURIATA AND CENSUS. 


Tue principal Comitia were the Centuriata, called also majora,! 
in which the people, divided into the centuries of their classes, 
gave their votes; and what a majority of centuries decreed * 
was considered as finally determined? These Comitia were 
held according to the census instituted by Servius Tullius. 

The census was a numbering of the people, with a valuation 
of their fortunes. To ascertain the number of the people, and 
ihe fortunes of each individual, Servius ordained that all the 
Roman citizens, both in town and country, should upon cath 
take an estimate of their fortunes, and publicly declare that 
estimate to him ;9 that they should also tell the place of their 
abode, the names of their wives and children, and their own 
age and that of their children, and the number of their slaves 
and freedmen : that if any did otherwise, their goods should be 
confiscated, and themselves scourged and sold for slaves, as per- 
sons who had deemed themselves unworthy of liberty. He 
likewise appointed a festival, called pacanatia, to be held every 
year in each pagus or village, to their tutelary gods, at which 
time the peasants should every one pay into the hands of him 
who presided at the sacrifices a piece of money; the men a 
piece of one kind, the women of another, and the children of a 
third sort.? 

Then, according to the valuation of their estates, he divided 
all the citizens into six crassEs, and each class into a certain 
number of centuries. ‘The division by centuries, or hundreds, 
prevailed every where at Rome; or rather by tens, from the 
number of fingers on both hands? The infantry and cavalry, 
the curia and tribes, were divided in this manner; and so even 
the land: hence cEwTENARIUS AGER." At first a century con- 
tained a hundred; but not so afterwards. ‘Thus the number of 
men in the centuries of the different classes was, without doubt, 
very different. 

The first class consisted of those whose estates in lands and 
effects were worth at least 100,000 asses, or pounds of brass ; or 
10,000 drachme according to the Greek way of computing ; 
which sum is commonly reckoned equal to 322/. 18s. 4d. of our 
money: but if we suppose each pound of brass to contain 24 
asses, as was the case afterwards, it will amount to 7,750/. 

This first class was subdivided into eighty centuries or com- 
panies of foot, forty of young men," that is, from seventeen to 
forty-six years of age," who were obliged to take the field,” 
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and forty of old men, who should guard the city.” To these were 
added eighteen centuries of equites, who fought on horseback : 
in all ninety-eight centuries. 

The second class consisted of twenty centuries ; ten of young 
men, and ten of old, whose estates were worth at least 75,000 
asses. To these were added two centuries of artificers? carpen- 
ters, smiths, &c. to manage the engines of war. ‘These Livy 
joins to the first class, It is hardly to be imagined that those 
artificers were composed of the members of either the first er 
the second class, but of their servants or dependents; for not 
only the mechanic arts, but likewise every kind of trade was 
esteemed dishonourable among the ancient Romans. 

The third class was also divided into twenty centuries; their 
estate was 50,000 asses. 

The fourth class likewise contained twenty centuries; their 
estate was 25,000 asses. ‘To these Dionysius adds two centu- 
ries of trumpeters, vii. 59. 

The fifth class was divided into thirty centuries; their estate 
was 11,000 asses, but according to Dionysius, 12,500. Among 
these, according to Livy, were included the trumpeters, and 
corneters, or blowers of the horn, distributed into three centu- 
ries, whom Dionysius joins as two distinct centuries to the fourth 
class, 

The sixth class comprehended all those who either had no 
estates, or were not worth so much as those of the fifth class. 
The number of them was so great as to exceed that of any of 
the other classes, yet they were reckoned but as one century. 

Thus the number of centuries in all the classes was, accord- 
ing to Livy, 191; and according to Dionysius, 193. Some 
make the number of Livy to amount to 194, by supposing that 
the trumpeters, &c. were not included in the thirty centuries of 
the fifth class, but formed three distinct centuries by themselves. 

Each class had arms peculiar to itself, and a certain place in 
the army, according to the valuation of their fortunes. 

By this arrangement the chief power was vested in the rich- 
est citizens, who composed the first class, which, although least 
in number, consisted of more centuries than all the rest put tc- 
gether; but they likewise bore the charges of peace and war* 
in proportion? For, as the votes at the Comitia, so likewise 
the quota of soldiers and taxes, depended on the number of cen- 
turies. Accordingly, the first class, which consisted of ninety- 
eight, or, according to Livy, of one hundred centuries, furnished 
more men and mouey to the public service, than ali the rest of 
the state besides, But they had likewise the chief influence in 
the assemblies of the people by centuries. For the equites and 
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the centuries of this class were called first to give their votes, 
and if they were unanimous, the matter was determined; but if 
not, then the centuries of the next class were called, and so on, 
till a majority of centuries had voted the same thing. And it 
hardly ever happened that they came to the lowest! 

In after times some alteration was made, as is commonly sup- 
posed, in favour of the plebeians, by including the centuries in 
the tribes; whence mention is often made of tribes in the Co- 
mitia Centuriata. Jln consequence of which, it is probable that 
the number of centuries as well as of tribes was increased.’ 
But when or how this was done is not sufficiently ascertained, 
only it appears to have taken place before the year of the 
city 358.* 

Those of the first class were called crassici, all the rest were 
said to be INFRA crAssEw, Hence classici auciores, for the most 
approved authors.” 

Those of the lowest class who had no fortune at all were 
called caPrTE censi, rated by the head; and those who had be- 
low a certain valuation, proLeTari1; whence sermo proletarius, 
for vilis, low? This properly was not reckoned a class ; whence 
sometimes only five classes are mentioned. So quinte classis 
videntur, of the lowest." 

This review of the people was made ? at the end of every five 
years, first by the kings, then by the consuls, but after tlie year 
310, by the censors, who were magistrates created for that very 
purpose. We do not find, however, that the census was always 
held at certain intervals of time. Sometimes it was omitted 
altogether.’ 

After the census was finished, an expiatory or purifying sa- 
crifice™® was made, consisting of a sow, a sheep, and a bull, 
which were carried round the whole assembly, and then slain ; 
and thus the people were said to be purified)? Hence also lus- 
trare signifies to go round, to survey ; and circumferre, to puri- 
fy.? This sacrifice.was called SUOVETAURILIA Or SOLITAURILIA, 
and he who performed it was said CONDERE LUSTRUM. It was 
called lustrum a lucndo, i. e. solvendo, because at that time all 
the taxes were paid by the farmers-general to the censors.” 
And because this was done at the end of every fifth year, hence 
LUSTRUM is often put for the space of five years; especially by 
the poets, by whom it is sometimes confounded with the Greek, 
Olympiad, which was only four years." It is also used for any 
period of time.” 
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The census anciently was held in the forum, but after the 
year of the city 320, in the villa publica, which was a place in 
the Campus Martius, fitted up for public uses; for the reception 
of foreign ambassadors, &c. The purifying sacrifice was al- 
ways made? in the Campus Martius? The census was some- 
times held without the lustrum being performed.* 


]. CAUSES OF ASSEMBLING THE COMITIA CENTURIATA. 


THE COMITIA cENTURIATA were held for creating magistrates, 
for passing laws, and for trials. 

In these Comitia were created the consuls, pretors, censors, 
and sometimes a proconsul? also the decemviri, military tri- 
bunes, and one priest, namely, the rev sacrorum. Almost all 
laws were passed in them which were proposed by the greater 
magistrates, and one kind of trial was held there, namely, for 
high treason, or auy crime against the state, which was call- 
ed JUDICIUM PERDUELLIONIS ; as when any one aimed at sove- 
reignty, which was called crimen regni, or had treated a citizen 
as an enemy. War was also declared at these Comitia." 


9. MAGISTRATES WHO PRESIDED AT THE COMITIA CENTURIATA PLACE 
WHERE THEY WERE HELD; MANNER OF SUMMONING THEM 5 AND 
PERSONS WHO HAD A RIGHT TO VOTE AT THEM. 


The Comitia Centuriata could be held only by the superior 
magistrates, i, e. the consuls, the prætor, and dictator, and in- 
terrex: but the last could only hold the Comitia for creating 
magistrates, and not for passing laws. 

‘Lhe censors assembled the people by centuries; but this as- 
sembly was not properly called Comitia, as it was not to vote 
about any thing. ‘Lhe pretors could not hold the Comitia if 
the consuls were present, without their permission; but they 
might in their absence,’ especially the prætor urbanus ; and, as 
in the instance last quoted, without the authority of the senate. 

'The consuls held the Comitia for creating the consuls, and 
also for creating the preiors; (for the praters could not hold 
the Comitia for creating their successors) and for creating the 
censors? The consuls determined which of them should hold 
these Comitia, either by lot or by agreement.” 

The Comitia for creating the first consuls were held by the 
prefect of the city, Spurius Lucretius, who was also interrex.” 

When a rez sacrorum was to be created, the Comitia are 
thought to have been held by the pontifex maximus. But this 
is not quite certain, 


1 Liv. iv. 22, xxxii. 9. — 22. 7 Liv. xxxi. 6,7. xlit. 8U, 10 sorte vel consensu; 
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The person presiding in the Comitia had so great influence, 
that he is sometimes said to have himself created the magistrates 
who were elected.! 

When, from contention between the patricians and plebeians, 
or between the magistrates, or from any other cause, the Co- 
mitia for electing magistrates could not be held in due time, 
and not before the end of the year, the patricians met and 
named ? an interrex out of their own number, who commanded 
only for five days;? and in the same manner different persons 
were always created every five days, till consuls were elected, 
who entered immediately on their office. The Comitia were 
hardly ever held by the first interrex: sometimes by the second, 
sometimes by the third, and sometimes not till the eleventh. 
In the absence of the consuls, a dictator was sometimes created 
to hold the Comitia.* 

The Comitia Centuriata were always held without the city, 
usually in the Campus Martius: because anciently the people 
went armed in martial order? to hold these assemblies; aud it 
was unlawful for an army to be marshalled in the city. But in 
latter times, a body of soldiers only kept guard on the Janicu- 
lum, where an imperial standard was erected,’ the taking down 
of which denoted the conclusion of the Comitia. 

The Comitia Centuriata were usually assembled by an edict. 
It behoved them to be summoned ? at least seventeen days be- 
fore they were held, that the people might have time to.weigh 
with thems:lves what they should determine at the Comitia. 
This space of time was called TRINUNDINUM, Or TRINUM NUNDINUM, 
i. e. tres nundine, three market-days, because the people from 
the country came to Rome every ninth day to buy and sell their 
commodities." But the Comitia were not held on the market- 
days, because they were ranked among the ferie or holy-days, 
on which no business could be done with the people. This, 
however, was not always observed.? 

But the Comitia for creating magistrates were sometimes sum- 
moned against the first lawful day. Al those might be present 
at the Comitia Centuriata who had the full right of Roman citi- 
zens, whether they lived at Rome or in the country. 


3. CANDIDATES. 


Tuose who sought preferments were called canxpipati, from a 
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white robe! worn by them, which was rendered shining? by 
the art of the fuller; for all the wealthy Homans wore a gown 
naturally white? This, however, was anciently forbidden by 
law. l 

The candidates did not wear tunics or waistcoats, either that 
they might appear more humble, or might more easily show the 
scars they had received on the breast or fore part of their body.” 

In the latter ages of the republic, no one could stand candi- 
date who was not present, and did not declare himself within 
the legal days; that is, before the Comitia were summoned,’ and 
whose name was not received by the magistrates: for they 
might refuse to admit any one they pleased, but not without 
assigning a just cause? ‘The opposition of the consuls, however, 
might be overruled by the senate.” 

For a long time before the time of election, the candidates 
endeavoured to gain the favour of the people by every popular 
art; " by going round their houses," by shaking hands with 
those they met," by addressing them in a kindly manner, and 
naming them, &c.; on which account they commonly had along 
with them a monitor or xowExCLATOR, who whispered in their 
ears every body's name.? Hence Cicero calls candidates natio 
officiosissima.* On the market-days they used anciently to 
come into the assembly of the people, and take their station on 
a rising ground,” whence they might be seen by all.^ When 
they went down to the Campus Martius at certain times, they 
were attended by their friends and dependents, who were called 
pnEDUCTOREs," They had likewise persons to divide money 
among the people.? For this, although forbidden by law, was 
often done openly, and once against Cesar, even with the ap- 
probation of Cato.? ‘There were also persons to bargain with 
the people for their votes, called INTERPRETES, and others in 
whose hands the money promised was deposited, called segues- 
TRES." Sometimes the candidates formed combinations to dis- 
appoint?! the other competitors”. 

Those who opposed any candidate, were said ei refragari, and 
those who favoured him, suffragari vel suffragatores esse : hence 
suffragatio, their interest.’ ‘Those who got one to be elected, 
were said ei preturam gratia campestri capere,” or eum tra- 
here.” ‘chose who hindered one from being elected, were said 
a consulatu repellere. ® 
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4. MANNER OF PROPOSING A LAW, AND OF NAMING A DAY 
FOR ONE’S TRIAL. 


Wuen a law was to be passed at the Comitia Centuriata, the 
magistrate who was to propose it, having consulted with his 
friends and other prudent men, whether it was for the advan- 
tage of the republic, and agreeable to the customs of their an- 
cestors, wrote it over at home; and then, having communicated 
it to the senate, by their authority ? he promulgated it; that is, 
he pasted it up in public,® for three market-days, that so the 
people might have an opportunity of reading and considering 
i Inthe mean time he himself? and some eloquent friend, 
who was called auctor legis, or suasog, every market-day read 
it over,® and recommended it to the people,’ while others who 
disapproved it, spoke against it. But in ancient times all 
these formalities were not observed : thus we find a law passed 
the day after it was proposed.? Sometimes the person who 
proposed the law, if he did it by the authority of the senate, 
and not according to his own opinion, spoke against it." 

In the same manner, when one was to be tried for treason," 
it behoved the accusation to be published for the same space of 
time," and the day fixed when the trial was to be. In the 
mean time the person accused * changed his dress, laid aside 
every kind of ornament, let his hair and beard grow,” and in 
this mean garb,6 went round and solicited the favour of the 
people." His nearest relations and friends also did the same.!5 
‘This kind of trial was generally capital, but not always so.” 


5. MANNER OF TAKING THE AUSPICES. 


On the day of the Comitia, he who was to preside at them,” 
attended by one of the augurs," pitched a tent” without tlie 
city to observe the omens.” These Cicero calls aveusta cEN- 
TURIARUM AUSPICIA. Hence the Campus Martius is said to be 
consularibus auspiciis consecratus, and the Comitia themselves 
were called ausPicata.” 

If the raBERNACULUM, which perhaps was the same with tem- 
plum or arz, the place which they chose to make their observa- 
tions,? had not been taken in due form,” whatever was done at 
the Comitia was reckoned of no effect.^ Hence the usual de- 
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claration of the augurs;! vivio TABERNACULUM CAPTUM} VITIO 
MAGISTRATUS CREATOS Vel VITIOSOS; VITIO LEGEM LATAM; VITIO 
DIEM DiCTAM." And so scrupulous were the ancient Romans 
about this matter, that if the augurs, at any time afterwards, 
upon recollection, declared that there had been any informality 
in taking the auspices, ? the magistrates were obliged to resign 
their office, (as having been irregularly chosen)? even several 
months after they had entered upon it^ When there was no- 
thing wrong in the auspices, the magistrates were said to be 
sALVIS auspicis creati. When the consul asked the augur to 
attend him,’ he said, Q. FABI, TE MIHI IN AUSPICIO ESSE VOLO, The 
augur replied, AUDIVI.® 

There were two kinds of auspices which pertained to the Co- 
mitia Centuriata. The one was observing the appearances of 
the heavens,’ as lightning, thunder, &c. which was chiefly at- 
tended to. The other was the inspection of birds. Those birds 
which gave omens by flight, were called prepress ; by singing, 
oscines ; hence the phrase, si avis occinuerit." When the omens 
were favourable, the birds were said appICERE vel ADMITTERE ; 
when unfavourable, ABDICERE, NON ADDICERE, vel REFRAGARI. 

Omens were also taken from the feeding of chickens. The 
person who kept them was called puttarius. If they came too 
slowly out of the cage," or would not feed, it was a bad omen ;"* 
but if they fed greedily, so that something fell from their mouth, 
and strueic the ground,” it was hence called _TRIPUDIUM SOLISTI- 
mum,!* and was reckoned an excellent omen.” 

When the augur declared that the auspices were unexcep- 
tionable, that is, that there was nothing to hinder the Comitia 
from being held, Ee said sirenTium ESSE vinETUR ; but if not, he 
said ario nig," on which account the Comitia could not be held 
that day.” 

This declaration of the augur was called wuntiatio, or obnun- 
lictio. Hence Cicero says of the augurs, Nos NUNTIATIONEM S0- 
LUM HABEMUS ET CONSULES ET RELIQUI MAGISTRATUS ETIAM SPEC- 
TIONEM, V. enspectionein ; ? but the contrary seems to be asserted 
by Festus," and commentators are not agreed how they should 
be reconciled. It is , Supposed there should be a different read- 
ing in both passages.” 

Any other magistrate of equal or greater authority than he 
who presided, might likewise take the auspices ; especially if 
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he wished to hinder an election, or prevent a law from being 
passed. If such magistrate therefore declared, sz DE cazo sER- 
vasse, that he had heard thunder, or seen lightning, he was said 
OBNUNTIARE,! which he did by saying arro pie: whereupon by 
the Lex lia et Fusia, the Comitia were broken off? and de- 
ferred to another day. Hence obnuntiare concilio aut comitiis, 
to prevent, to adjourn; and this happened, even though he said 
that he had seen what he did not see,’ because he was thought 
to have bound the people by a religious obligation, which must 
be expiated by their calamity or his own.* Hence in the edict 
whereby the Comitia were summoned, this formula was com- 
monly used, NE QUIS MINOR MAGISTRATUS DE CŒLO SERVASSE VELIT : 
which prohibition Clodius, in his law against Cicero, extended 
to all the magistrates." 

The Comitia were also stopped, if any person, while they 
were holding, was seized with the falling sickness or epilepsy, 
which was hence called morsus comrtiauis ; or if a tribune of the 
commons interceded by the solemn word vero, or any magi- 
strate of equal authority with him who presided, iuterposed, by 
wasting the day in speaking, or by appointing loly-days, &c. 
and also if the standard was pulled down from the Janiculum, as 
in the trial of Habirius, by Metellus the prætor." 

The Comitia were also broken off by a tempest arising ; but 
so, that the election of those magistrates who were already cre- 
ated, was not rendered invalid? unless when the Co:nitia were 
for creating censors. 


6. MANNER OF HOLDING THE COMITIA CENTURIATA, 


Wuen there was no obstruction to the Comitia, on the dzy 
appointed, the people met in the Campus Martius. ‘Ihe magi- 
strate who was to preside, sitting in his curule chair on a tribu- 
nal? used to utter a set form of prayer before he addressed the 
people,” the augur repeating over the words before him." 
Then he made a speech to the people about what was to be done 
at the Comitia. 

If magistrates were to be chosen, the names of the candidates 
were read over. But anciently the people might choose whom” 
they pleased, whether present or abseut, although they had not 
declared themselves candidates.” 

If a law was to be passed, it was recited by a herald, while a 
secretary dictated it to him,” and different persons were allowed 
to speak for and against it." A similar form was observed at 
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irials, because application was made to the people about the 
punishment of any one, in the same manner as about a law, 
Hence zrrogare ponam, vel mulctam, to inflict or impose. 

The usual beginning of all applications to the people? was 
VELITIS, JUBEATIS, QUIRITES, and thus the people were said to bo 
consulted, or asked,” and the consuls to consult or ask them.? 
Hence Jubere legem vel rogationem, also DECERNERE, to pass it; 
vetare, to reject it; rogare magistratus, to create or elect;* ro- 
gare quesitores, to appoint judges or inquisitors? ‘Then the 
magistrate said, sı VOBIS VIDETUR, DISCEDITE, QUIRITES ; OY ITE IN 
SUFFRAGIUM, BENE JUVANTIBUS DIIS, ET QU PATRES CENSUERUNT, 
vos JUBETE. Whereupon the people, who, as usual, stood pro- 
miscueusly, separated every one to his own tribe and century.’ 
Hence the magistrate was said, mittere populum in suffragium ; 
and the people, inire vel ire in suffragium.’ 

Anciently the centuries were called to give their votes accord- 
ing to the institution of Servius Tullius; first the equites, and 
then the centuries of the first class, &c. ; but afterwards it was 
determined by lot? in what order they should vote. When this 
was first done is uncertain. ‘The names of the centuries were 
thrown into a box," and then, the box being shaken, so that the 
lots might lie equally," the century which came out first gave 
its vote first, and hence was called prRærocativa. Those centu- 
ries which followed next, were called primo vocats. ‘The rest, 
JURE vocaTE,? But all the centuries are usually called jure vo- 
cate, except the prerogativa. Its vote was held of the greatest 
importance? Hence preRoeativa is put for a sign or pledge, 
a favourable omen or intimation of any thing future ;!* and also 
for a precedent or example, a choice, or favour,” and among 
later writers for a peculiar or exclusive privilege. 

When tribes are mentioned in the Comitia Centuriata,’® it is 
supposed that after the centuries were included in the tribes, the 
tribes first cast lots; and that the tribe which first came out was 
called preroGativa TRIBUS ; and then that the centuries of that 
tribe cast lots which should be the prerogativa centuria. Others 
think that in this case the names of tribes and centuries are put 
promiscuously the one for the other. But Cicero calls centuria, 
pars tribus ; and that which is remarkable, in the Comitia Tri- 
buta.” 

Anciently the citizens gave their votes by word of mouth ; 
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and in creating magistrates, they seem to have each used this 
form, CONSULES, &c. NOMINO vel pico; in passing laws, UTI Rogas, 
voto velzusEo.! The will or command of the people was ex- 
pressed by verte, and that of the senate by cENsERE; hence 
leges magistratusque ROGARE, to make.” 

Sometimes a person nominated to be consul, &c. by the pre- 
rogative century, declined accepting,’ or the magistrate presid- 
ing disapproved of their choice, and made a speech to make 
them alter it. Whereupon the century was recalled by a herald 
to give its vote anew,* and the rest usually voted the same way 
with it." In the same manner, after a bill was rejected by al- 
most all the centuries, on a subsequent day? we find it unani- 
mously enacted ; as about declaring war on Philip, 4s Hac ona- 
TIONE IN SUFFRAGIUM MISSI, UT ROGARAT, BELLUM JUSSERUNT.’ 

But in later times, that the people might have more liberty 
in voting, it was ordained by various laws which were called 
LEGES TABELLARLE, that they should vote by ballot; first in con- 
ferring honours, by the Gabinian law, made A, U. 614, two 
years after, at all trials except for treason, by the Cassian law ; 
in passing laws, by the Papirian law, A. U. 622; and lastly by 
the Coelian law, A. U. 630; also in trials for treason, which had 
been excepted by the Cassian law. The purpose of these laws 
was to diminish the influence of the nobility.? 

The centuries being called by a herald in their order, moved 
from the place where they siood, and went each of them into an 
enclosure? which was a place surrounded with boards," and 
near the tribunal of the consul Hence they were said to be 
intro vocate, st. in ovile. There was a narrow passage to it 
raised from the ground, called pons or rowTicvrvs, by which 
each century went up one after another." Hence old men at 
sixty ? were said DE PoNTE DEJICI; and were called DEPONTANI, 
because after that age they were exempted from public busi- 
ness," to which Cicero alludes, Rosc. Am. 35. But a very dif- 
ferent cause is assigned for this phrase both by Varro and Festus. 

‘There were probably as many pontes and septa, or ovilia, as 
there were tribes and centuries. Hence Cicero usually speaks 
of them in the plural? Some think that each tribe and century 
voted in its own ovile, but this does not seem consistent with 
what we read in other authors. 

At the entrance of the pons, each citizen received from cer- 


1 Liv. xxiv. 8, 9. Cic.  centurie sine varia- sus. impetum facit, pontis 
Legg. ii. 10. tione ulla dixerunt, 11 Liv. x. 13. dejicit, Her. i. 12. cum 
Zipavedue: 2), Liv. i Liv. xxiv SiN. 12 Suet. Jul. 50. Clod.us in septa irru- 
17. 6 alteris comitiis. 13 sexagenarii. isset, Mil, 15. so, mi- 
9 Liv. v. 18. xxvi 92. 7 Liv. xxxi. 8. 14 Varr. & Fest. sere maculavit ovilii 
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tain officers, called pirisitorEs, or distributores, ballots! on 
which, if magistrates were to be created, were inscribed the 
names of the candidates, not the whole names, but only the 
initial letters ;? and they seem to have received as many tablets 
as there were candidates. We read of other tables being given 
in than were distributed, which must have been brought from 
home ;° but as no regard was paid to them, this seldom happen- 
ed. The same thing took place also under the emperors, when 
the right of electing magistrates was transferred from the people 
to the senate.* 

If a law was to be passed, or any thing to be ordered, as in a 
irial, or in declaring war, &c. they received two tablets; on the 
one were the letters v. R. i. e. UTI RoGas, sc. volo vel jubco, I 
am for the law; and on the other, 4. for antiguo, i. e. antiqua 
probo, nihil novi statui volo, 1 like the old way, I am against 
the law. Hence antiquare legem, to reject it. 

Of these tablets every one threw which he pleased into a 
chest? at the entrance of the ovile, which was pointed out to 
them by the roearores, who asked for the ballots, and anciently 
for the votes, when they were given viva voce ‘Then certain 
persons called custoprs, who observed that no fraud should be 
committed in casting lots and voting,’ took out ? the ballots, and 
counted the votes by points marked on a tablet, which was 
called pinimeRk suffragia, or DIREMPTIO suffragiorum ;? whence 
omne punctum ferre, for omnibus suffragiis remmciari, to gain 
every vote; and what pleased the majority was declared by a 
herald to be the vote of that century. The person who told to 
ihe consul the vote of his century was called Roca Ton. — 'lhus 
all the centuries were called one after another, till a majority of 
centuries agreed in the same opinion; and what they judged 
was held to be ratified. 

‘The diribitores, rogatores, and custodes, were commonly 
persons of the first rank, and friends to the candidates, or fa- 
vourers of the law to be passed, who undertook these oflices vo- 
iuntarily.? Augustus is supposed to have selected 900 of the 
equestrian order to be custodes or rogatores,P? 

if the points of any century were equal, its vote was not de- 
clared, but was reckoned as nothing, except in trials, where the 
century which had not condemned, was supposed to have ac- 
quitted, The candidate who had most votes was immediately 
called by the magistrate who presided; and after a solemn 
prayer, and taking an oath, was declared to be elected ^ by a 


l tabule vel tabelle. Nat. D. ii. 4. rogavit, et ejus suffra- 12 Cie. Pis. 15. post 
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herild. Then he was conducted home by his friends and de- 
pendents with great pomp. 

It was esteemed very honourable to be named first.? Those 
who were elected consuls usually crowned the image of their 
ancestors with laurel.? 

When one gained the vote of a century, he was said ferre 
centuriam, and non ferre vel perdere, to lose it; so ferre repul- 
sam, to be rejected ; but ferre suffragium vel tabellam, to vote.* 

The magistrates created at the Comitia Centuriata were said, 
Jieri, creari, declarari, nominari, dici, renunciari, designari, ro- 
gari, &c. In creating magistrates this addition used to be made 
to denote the fulness of their right: UT QUI OPTIMA LEGE FUERINT; 
OPTIMO JURE; EO JURE, QUO QUI OPTIMO." 

When a law was passed, it was said PERFERRI; the centuries 
which voted for it, were said LEGEM JUBERE, V. ROGATIONEM ACCI- 
PERE;Ó those who voted against it, ANTIQUARE, VETARE, V. NON 
ACCIPERE. Lex RoaaTUR, dum fertur ; ABRoGATUR, dum tollitur ; 
DEROGATUR legi, v. de lege, cum per novam legem aliquid veteri 
legi detrahitur ; suBRoGATUR, cum aliquid adjicitur ; oBRoGATUR, 
cum nova lege infirmatur | Ubi due contrarie leges sunt, sem- 
per antique obrogat nova, the new law invalidates the old.* 

Two clauses commonly used to be added to all laws:—1. st 
QUID JUS NON FUIT ROGARI, UT EJUS HAC LEGE NIHIL ESSET ROGATUM: 
—2. SI QUID CONTRA ALIAS LEGES EJUS LEGIS ERGO LATUM ESSET, 
UT EI, QUI EAM LEGEM ROGASSET, IMPUNE ESSET, which clause? 
Cicero calls rRaANsrATITIUM, in the law of Clodius against him- 
self, because it was transferred from ancient laws." 

This sanction used also to be annexed, NE Quis PER SATURAM 
ABROGATO,! Hence exquirere sententias per saturam, i. e. pas- 
sim, sine certo ordine, by the gross or lump.’ In many laws 
this sanction was added, gui ALITER vel SECUS FAXIT v. FECERIT, 
SACER ESTO: 1. e. ut caput ejus, cum bonis vel familia, alicui de- 
orum consecraretur v. sacrum esset: that it might be lawful to 
kill the transgressor with impunity.? 

When a law was passed, it was engraved on brass and carried 
to the treasury. It used also to be fixed up in public, in a place 
where it might be easily read.* Hence, in capitolio legum era 
liquefacta, nec verba minacia fixo ære legebantur, fixit leges 
pretio atque refirit, made and unmade.” 

After the year of the city 598, when the consuls first began to 
enter on their office on the first day of January, the Comitia for 


1 Cic. Legg. Man. 1. Cic. Rull. ii. 2. 10 Cic. A tt. iii. 23, 14 unde de plno, i. e. 
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their election were held about the end of July, or the beginning 
of August, unless they were delayed by the intercession of the 


magistrates, or by inauspicious omens. 


In the time of the first 


Punic war, the consuls entered on their effice on the Ides of 


March, and were created in January or February.! 


The præ- 


tors were always elected after the consuls, sometimes on the 
same day, or the day after, or at the distance of several days. 
From the time of their election till they entered on their ofice 
they were called pEsienatt. 

The Comitia for enacting laws or for trials, might be held on 


any legal day. 


CENTURIES.? 


WITH regard to the purpose of 
the Servian constitution to im- 
part an equal share in the con- 
sular government to the plebei- 
ans, every one is at liberty to 
think as he likes: that it grant- 
ed them the right of taking part 
in elections and in legislation, is 
universally acknowledged, 
Servius (as for the sake of 
brevity E will call the lawgiver 
in accordance with the writers of 
antiquity) would have taken the 
simplest method of bestowing 
these rights, if he had adopted 
the same plan whereby the com- 
mons in feudal states obtained a 
station alongside of the barons, 
and had ordained that all nation- 
al concerns should be hrought 
both before tne council of the 
burghers and that of the com- 
monalty, and that the decree of 
the one should not have furce 
without the approval of the 
other, and ond be made null 
by its rejection. ‘ihis was the 
footing on which the plebeian 
tribes in aftertimes stood in rela- 
tion to the curies: but if these 
two bodies had been set up over 
against each other from the be- 
ginning, they would have rent 
the state asunder; to accomplish 
the perfect union of which the 
centuries were devised by Ser- 
vius, For in them he coilected 
the patricians and their clients 
together with the plebeians; and 
along with all these that new 
class of their fellow-citizens 
which had arisen from bestow- 
ing the Roman franchise on the 
inhabitants of other towns, the 
municipals; so that nobody 
could in any way look upon him- 
self as a Roman, without having 
some place or other, though in- 
deed it might often be a very in- 
significant one, iu this great as- 
sembly. The preponderance, nay 
the whole power jn that assem- 
biy lay with the plebs ; this how- 
ever excited no ill will, because 
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no one was excluded; a^d pro- 
voked no opposition, because it 
did not decide by itself, but stood 
on an equipoise with the curies, 

This institution of the centu- 
ries has thrown that of thetribes 
completely into the shade; and 
through the former alone has the 
name of king Servius maintain- 
ed its renown to our days, More- 
over, it has long and universally 
been held to be a settled point, 
that this isunderstood with more 
certainty and accuracy than any 
other part of the Roman coustt- 
tution; because it is described 
by Dionysius and Livy, and that 
description is couched in num- 
bers: and only a very few, who 
saw more clearly, have ventured 
to pronounce, that at all events 


.these representations were not 


suited to the times of which we 
have a contemporary history. 
At present this in the main is no 
longer contested; and, a far 
more authentic record having 
come to light, the errors common 
to the two historians, and those 
peculiar to each, may be satis- 
factorily pointed out. They 
cannot either of them have been 
acquainted with the account con- 
tained in the commentaries 
which were ascribed to the king 
himself, but have written from 
very different and very defective 
reports: as to Cicero, the only 
reason that indisposes us to be- 
lieve his having drawn imme- 
diately from the authentic source, 
js, that erudition of this sort was 
notin his way; else liis state- 
ments are exceedingly accurate 
and trustworthy. The mistakes 
of the two historians need not 
surprise us; for they were not 
speaking of an institution still 
existing, nor even of one that 
had been recently changed, but 
of what had long since passed 
away. Livy says expressly, 
that it had nothing in common 
with the constitution of the cen- 
turies in his days: and this, 
moreover, is the very reason 


why he describes it, as he does 
the ancient tactics, in his ac- 
count of the Latin war. Various 
other statements too must have 
been current, containing still 
greater discrepancies; for Pliny 
takes 110,000 asses to be the li- 
mit for the property of the first 
class, Gellius 125.000; numbers 
which can neithoi be regarded 
as blunders in the manuscripts, 
nor as slips in the writers. 

In one point both the histo- 
rians are mistaken: confound- 
ing the burghers with the com- 
monalty, they imagine that a 
people, in which till then perfect 
union and equality had prevailed, 
wes now divided into classes 
according to property, in such a 
manner that all the power fell 
into the hands of the rich, 
though incumbered with no 
slight burdens. Dionysius adds 
another error to this, in looking 
upon the eighteen equestrian 
centuries, which had the first 
rank in the constitution of Ner- 
vius, as a timocratical institu- 
tion. 

The principle of an aristocracy 
is to maintain a perfect equality 
within its own body. The poor 
est and obscurest nobile of Ve- 
nice, into whose family no office 
of dignity had come tor centu- 
ries, was esteemed in the great 
council as the equal of those 
whose wealth and name encire 
cled them with splendour. A 
government formed like the Ro- 
man by a large body of houses is 
a complete democracy within it- 
self, just as much so as that of a 
canton where the population is 
not more numerous: an aristo- 
cracy it is solely in its relation 
to the commonalty. This was 
misunderstood by Dionysius and 
Livy; no change was made by 
Servius in this equality of the 
ancient burghers: his timocracy 
only affected those who stood 
entirely without the pale of that 
body, or those who at the utmost 
were attached to it, but far from 
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Ix the Comitia Tributa the people voted divided into tribes, ac- 
cordiug to their regions or wards.! 

‘ihe name of tribes was derived either from their original 
number, three,” or from paying tribute? or, as others think, 
from teirrus, tertia pars tribus apud Athenienses, ZEolice tor- 
gus, unde TRIBUS. 

The first three tribes were called gawwENsEs or Ramnes, Ta- 
TIENSES Or Titienses, and nucERES. The first tribe was named 
from Romulus, and included the Roman citizens who occupied 
the Palatine hill; the second from Titus Tatius, and included 
the Sabines, who possessed the Capitoline hill; and the third 
from one Lucumo a Tuscan, or rather from the grove* which 
Romulus turned into a sanctuary, and included all foreigners 
except the Sabines. Each of these tribes had at first its own 
tribune or commander,’ and its own augur. 

Tarquinius Priscus doubled the number of tribes, retaining 
the same names ; so that they were called Hamnenses primi and 
Ramnenses secundi, ov posteriores, &c.' 

But as the Luceres in a short time greatly exceeded the resi 
in number, Servius Tullius introduced a new arrangement, and 
distributed the citizens into tribes, not according to their ex- 
traction, but from their local situation. He divided the city 
into four regions or wards, called PALATINA, SUBURRANA, COLLINA, 
and rsoviLuINA, the inhabitants of which constituted as many 
tribes, and had their names from the wards which they inhabit- 
ed. Noone was permitted to remove from one ward to another, 
that the tribes might not be confounded.? On which account 
certain persons were appointed to take an account where every 
one dwelt, also of their age, fortune, &c. ‘These were called 
city tribes,’ and their number always remained the same. Ser- 
partaking in the same equali- 


Servius, out of the principal de cent, though particular indi- 


ty. 
The s'x equestrian centuries 
established by L. Tarquinius 
were incorporated by Servius 
into his comitia, and received the 
name of the six snftragia; so 
that these comprised all the pa- 
tricians: among whom it cannot 
be conceived that in this consti- 
tution, any more than in the 
earlier, there existed any dis- 
tiuction adapted to the scale of, 
their property. Livy, though he 
forgot that the six centuries had 
been instituted by Tarquinius, 
m»kes a perfectly correct dis- 
tinction between them and the 
twelve which were added by 


1 ex regionibus et locis, 
A. Gell. xv. 27. 
2 a numero ternario. 


3 a tribnto, Liv, i. 43. 
4 a luco. 
5 asylum retulit, Virg. 


men in the state, as he says; he 
ought to have said in the com- 
monalty: for the patricians were 
in the six suffragia, nor can any 
of them have been admitted into 
the twelve centuries. Dionysius 
therefore should have confined 
himself to these twelve centu- 
ries, when he conceived that the 
knights were chosen by Servius 
out of the richest and most illus- 
trious families ; which noti:n he 
extends to all the eighteen: for 
the patricians, who unquestion- 
ably as a body were the richest 
as well as the leadinz meu in 
the state, bad all of them places 
in the six suffragia by birth and 


“Fn, viii. 342, 


6 tribunus vel prefec- 
tus, Diony. iv. HH. 


viduals among them misht hap- 
pen to be exceedingly poor. 

The prevalent opinion, that 
the equestrian rank from the be- 
ginning was essentially connect- 
ed with great wealth, and yet 
that all the knights were fur- 
nished with horses by the state, 
and had a yearly rent assigned 
for their keeping, not only 
charges the Roman laws with 
absurdity and injustice, but also 
overlooks Livy’s express re- 
mark, which follows close upon 
his account of the advantages 
enjoyed by the knights, that all 
these burdens were shifted from 
the poor upon the rich. 


7 Liv. x. 6. i. 36. 
8 Diony. iv. 14. 
9 tribus urbanae 
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vius at the same time divided the Roman territory into fifieen 
parts (some say sixteen, and some seventeen), which were called 
country tribes.! 

In the year of the city 258, the number of tribes was made 
twenty-one, Liv. ii, 21. Here, for the first time, Livy directly 
takes notice of the number of tribes, although he alludes to the 
original institution of three tribes, x. 6. Lionysius says, that 
Servius instituted thirty-one tribes, But in the trial of Corio- 
lanus, he only mentions twenty-one as having voted.? 

The number of tribes was afterwards increased on account of 
the addition of new citizens at different times, to thirty-five, 
which number continued to the end of the republic? 

After the admission of the Italian states to the freedom of the 
city, eight or ten new tribes are said to have been added, but 
this was of short continuance ; for they were all soon distributed 
among the thirty-five old tribes. 

For a considerable time, according to the institution of Ser- 
vius Tullius, a tribe was nothing else but the inhabitants of a 
certain region or quarter in the city or country : but afterwards 
this was altered ; and tribes came to be reckoned parts not of 
the city or country, but of the state? Then every one leaving 
the city tribes, wished to be ranked among the rustic tribes. 
This was occasioned chiefly by the fondness of the ancient Ro- 
mans for a country life, and from the power of the censors, who 
could institute new tribes, and distribute the citizens, both old 
and new, into whatever tribes they pleased, without regard to 
the place of their habitation. But on this subject writers are 
not agreed, In the year 449, Q. Fabius separated the meaner 
sort of people from all the tribes through which they had been 
dispersed by Appius Claudius, and included them in the four 
city tribes? Among these were ranked all those whose fortunes 
were below a certain valuation, called protetari; and those 
who had no fortune at all, capite cessi? From this time, and 
perhaps before, the four city tribes began to be esteemed less 
honourable than the thirty-one rustic tribes; and some of the 
latter seem to have been thought more honourable than others. 
Hence when the censors judged it proper to degrade a citizen, 
they removed him from a more honourable to a less honourable 
tribe;^ and whoever convicted any one of bribery, upon trial, 
obtained by law as a reward, if he chose, the tribe of the person 
condemned.’ 

The rustic tribes had their names from some place; as, tri- 
bus Aniensis, Arniensis, Cluvia, Crustumina, l'alerina, Lemo- 
nia, Mocia, Pomptina, Quirina, Romilia, Scaptia, &c. : or from 


1 tribus rusticæ, Diony. 3 Liv. vi. 5. vii, 15. Liv. i. 43. . 6 Gell. xvi. 10. 
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some noble family; as, Aimilia, Claudia, Cluentia, Cornelia, 
Fabia, Horatia, Julia, Minucia, Papiria, Sergia, Terentina, Ve- 
turia, &c. 

Sometimes the name of one’s tribe is added to the name of a 
person, as a surname ; thus, L, Albius Sex. F. Quirina, M. Op- 
pius, M. F. Terentina.! 

‘The Comitia Tributa began first to be held two years after 
the creation of the tribunes of the people, A. U. 263, at the 
trial of Coriolanus.” But they were more frequently assembled 
after the year 232, when the Publilian law was passed, that the 
plebeian magistrates should be created at the Comitia Tributa.? 

‘The Comitia Tributa were held to create magistrates, to elect 
certain priests, to make laws, and to hold trials. 

At the Comitia Tributa were created all the inferior city ma- 
gistrates, as the ædiles, both curule and plebeian, the tribunes 
of the commons, quæstors, &c, ; all the provincial magistrates, 
as the proconsuls, propretors, &c. also commissioners for set- 
tling colonies, &c. ; the pontifex maximus, and after the year 
650, the other pontifices, augures, feciales, &c. by the Domitian 
law.* For before that, the inferior priests were all chosen by 
their respective colleges? But at the election of the pontifes 
maximus, and the other priests, what was singular, only seven- 
teen tribes were chosen by lot to vote, and a majority of them, 
namely nine, determined the matter? 

The laws passed at these Comitia were called rrzsiscrTA,' 
which at first only bound the plebeians, but after the year 306, 
the whole Roman people.? 

Plebiscita were made about various things; as about making 
peace, about granting the freedom of the city, about ordering a 
triumph when it was refused by the senate, about bestowing 
command on generals on the day of their triumph, about ab- 
solving from the laws, which in later times the senate assumed 
as its prerogative.? 

There were no capital trials at the Comitia Tributa; these 
were held only at the Centuriata: but about imposing a fine.” 
And if any one accused of a capital crime did not appear on 
the day of trial, the Tributa Comitia were sufficient to decree 
banishment against him." 

All those might vote at the Comitia Tributa who had the full 
right of Roman citizens, whether they dwelt at Rome or not. 
For every one was ranked in some tribe, in which he had a 
right to vote? Some had two tribes; one in which they were 
born, and another either by right of adoption, as Augustus had 


1 Cic. Quint. 6. Fam. —tabantur. 8 Liv, iii. 55. esse scivit plebs, Liv, 
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the fabian and Scaptian tribes,! or as a reward for accusing 
one of bribery.? 

At the Comitia Tributa the votes of all the citizens were of 
equal force, and therefore the patricians hardly ever attended 
them. On which account, as some think, they are said to have 
peen entirely excluded from them? But about this writers are 
not agreed. 

The Comitia for creating tribunes and plebeian zediles, were 
held by one of the tribunes to whom that charge was given, 
either by lot or by the consent of his colleagues ;* but for creat- 
ing curule ediles and other inferior magistrates, by the consul, 
dictator, or military tribunes ; for electing priests, by the consul 
only.” 

The Comitia Tributa for passing laws and for trials, were held 
by the consuls, prætors, or tribunes of the commons. When 
the consul was to hoid them, he by his edict summoned the 
whole Roman people; but the tribunes summoned only the ple- 
beians? Hence they are sometimes called Comitia populi, and 
sometimes concilium plebis: in the one, the phrase was populus 
jussit ; in the other, plebs scivit. But this distinction is not 
always observed. 

The Comitia Tributa for electing magistrates were usually 
held in the Campus Martius,’ but for passing laws and for trials 
conmonly in the forum ; sometimes in the Capitol, and some- 
times in the circus Flaminius, anciently called pata Flamini, 
or circus Apollinaris, where also Q. Furius, the pontifex maxi- 
mus, held the Comitia for electing the tribunes of the commons, 
after the expulsion of the Decemviri.? In the forum there were 
separate places for each tribe marked out with ropes? 

In the Campus Martius, Cicero proposed building, in Cæsar’s 
name, marble enclosures!’ for holding the Comitia 'Tributa 
which work was prevented by various causes, and at last entirely 
dropped upon the breaking out of the civil wars; but it was 
afterwards executed by Agrippa.” 

The same formalities almost were observed in summoning 
and holding the Comitia Tributa as in the other Comitia, only 
it was not requisite for them to have the authority of tlie senate, 
or that the auspices should be taken. But if there had been 
thunder or lightning,” they could not be held that day. For it 
was a constant rule from the beginning of the republic, Jove 
FULGENTE CUM POPULO AGI NEFAS ESSE. Comitivrum solum vitium 
est fulmen. 

‘The Comitia 'Tributa for electing magistrates, after the year 
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598, were held about the end of July or the beginning of Au- 
gust; for electing priests, when there was a vacancy, and for 
laws and trials, on all comitial days. 

Julius Cæsar first abridged the liberty of the Comitia. He 
shared the right of creating magistrates with the people ; so 
that, except the competitors for the consulship, whose choice he 
solely determined himself, the people chose one half, and he 
nominated ' the other. Thishe did by billets dispersed through 
the several tribes to this effect, czsar DICTATOR ILLI TRIBUI. Com- 
MENDO VOBIS ILLUM, ET ILLUM, UT VESTRO SUFFRAGIO SUAM DIGNITA- 
TEM TENEANT. Augustus restored this manner of election after 
it had been dropped for some time, during the civil wars which 
followed Cæsars death.” 

Tiberius deprived the people altogether of the right of elec- 
tion, and assuming the nomination of the consuls to himself, he 
pretended to refer the choice of the other magistrates to the se- 
nate, but in fact determined the whole according to his own 
pleasure.* Caligula attempted to restore the right of voting to 
the people, but without any permanent effect.’ ‘The Comitia, 
however, were still for form’s sake retained. And the magi- 
strates, whether nominated by the senate or the prince, appeared 
in the Campus Martius, attended by their friends and connec- 
tions, and were appointed to their office by the people with the 
usual solemnities, 

But the method of appointing magistrates under the emperors 
seems to be involved in uncertainty,’ as indeed Tacitus himself 
acknowledges, particularly with respect to the consuls? Some- 
times, especially under good emperors, the same freedom of 
canvassing was allowed, and the same arts practised to insure 
success, as under the republic? ‘Trajan restrained the infamous 
largesses of candidates by a law against bribery ;' and by or- 
daining that no one should be admitted to sue for an office, who 
had not a third part of his fortune in land, which greatly raised 
the value of estates in Italy. When the right of creating magi- 
strates was transferred to the senate, it at first appointed them 
by open votes,’ but the noise and disorder which this sometime: 
occasioned, made the senate in the time of Trajan adopt the 
method of balloting, which also was found to be attended with 
iuconveniences, which Pliny says the emperor alone could 
remedy.? Augustus followed the mode of Julius Cesar at the 
Comitia, although Mecænas, whose counsel he chiefly followed, 
advised him to take this power altogether from the people.P As 

-often as he attended at the election of magistrates, he went round 
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the tribes, with the candidates whom he recommended, and 
solicited the votes of the people in the usual manner. He him- 
self gave his vote in his own tribe, as any other citizen.? 


ROMAN MAGISTRATES. 


DIFFERENT FORMS OF GOVERNMENT, AND DIFFERENT 
MAGISTRATES AT DIFFERENT TIMES, 


Rome was at first governed by kings: but Tarquin the 7th king 
being expelled for his tyranny, ^A. U. 244, the regal govern- 
ment was abolished, and two supreme magistrates were annually 
created in place of a king, called coxnsurs. In dangerous con- 
junctures, a DICTATOR was created with absolute authority; and 
when there was a vacancy of magistrates, an INTERREX Was ap- 
pointed to elect new ones. 

In the year of the city 301, or according to others, 302, 
place of cousuls, ten men” were chosen to draw up a ead of 
laws. But their power lasted only two years ; and the consular 
government was again restored. 

As the consuls were at first chosen only from the patricians, 
and the plebeians wished to partake of that dignity ; after great 
contests it was at last determined, A. U. 310, that, instead of 
consuls, six supreme magistrates should be annually created, 
three from the patricians, and three from the plebeians, who 
were called mititary TRIBUNES.” There were not, however, 
always six tribunes chosen; sometimes only three, sometimes 
four, and sometimes even eight) Nor was one half always 
chosen from the patricians, and another half from the plebeians. 
They were, on the contrary, usually all patricians, seldom the 
contrary.’ For upwards of seventy years, sometimes consuls 
were created, and sometimes military tribunes, as the influence 
of the patricians or plebeians was superior, or the public exi- 
gencies required ; till at last the plebeians prevailed A. U. 387, 
that one of the consuls should be chosen from their order, and 
afterwards that both consuls might be plebeians; which, how- 
ever, was rarely the case, but the contrary. From this time the 
supreme power remained in the hands of the consuls till the 
usurpation of Sylla, A. U. 672, who, having vanquished the 
party of Marius, assumed to himself absolute authority, under 
the title of dictator, an office which had been disused above 120 
years. But Sylla having voluntarily resigned his power in less 
than three years, the consular authority was again restored, and 
continued till Julius Cæsar, having defeated Pompey at the 
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battle of Pharsalia, and having subdued the rest of his oppo- 
nents, in imitation of Sylla, caused himseif to be created per- 
petual dictator, and oppressed the liberty of his country, A. U. 
706. After this, the consular authority was never again com- 
pletely restored. It was indeed attempted, after the murder of 
Caesar in the senate-house on the ides of March, A. U. 710, by 
Brutus and Cassius and the other conspirators; but M. Anto- 
nius, who desired to rule in Cæsar’s room, prevented it. And 
Hirtius and Pansa, the consuls of the following year, being slain 
at Mutina, Octavius, who was afterwards called Augustus, An- 
tony, and Lepidus shared between them the provinces of the 
republic, and exercised absolute power under the tiile of TRIUM- 
vini reipublice constituende. 

The combination between Pompey, Cesar, and Crassus, com- 
monly called the first triumvirate, which was formed by the 
contrivance of Cæsar, in the consulship of Metellus and Afra- 
nius, A. U. 693,! is justly reckoned the original cause of this 
revolution, and of all the calamities attending it. For the Ro- 
mans, by submitting to their usurped authority, showed that 
they were prepared for servitude. It is the spirit of a nation 
alone which can preserve liberty. When that is sunk by gene- 
ral corruption of morals, laws are but feeble restraints against, 
the encroachments of power. Julius Cæsar would never have 
attempted what he effected, if he had not perceived the character 
of the Roman people to be favourable to his designs, 

After the overthrow of Brutus and Cassius at the battle of 
Philippi, A. U. 712, Augustus, on a slight pretext deprived 
Lepidus of his command, and having vanquished Antony in a 
sea-fight at Actium, became sole master of the Roman empire, 
A, U. 723, and ruled it for many years under the title of PRINCE 
or EMPEROR.” The liberty of Home was now entirely extin- 
guished; and although Augustus endeavoured to establish a 
civil monarchy, the government perpetually tended to a military 
despotism, equally fatal to the characters and happiness of prince 
and people. 

In the beginning of the republic, the consuls seem to have 
been the only stated magistrates ; but as they, being engaged 
almost in continual wars, could not properly attend to civi] 
affairs, various other magistrates were appointed at different 
times, przetors, censors, cdiles, tribunes of the commons, &c.? 
Under tlie emperors various new magistrates were instituted. 


OF MAGISTRATES IN GENERAL. 


A MAGISTRATE is a person invested with public authority. The 
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office of a magistrate in the Roman republic was different from 
what it is among us. ‘The Romans had not the same discrimi- 
nation betwixt public employments that we have. ‘The same 
person might regulate the police of the city, and direct the 
affairs of the empire, propose laws, and execute them, act as a 
judge or a priest, and command an army.! The civil authority 
of a magistrate was called magistratus or potestas, his judicative 
power jurisdictio, and his military command imperium. An- 
ciently all magistrates who had the command of an army were 
called PRETORES.? 

MaersTRATUS either signifies a magistrate, as magistratus jus- 
sti; or a magistracy, as Titio magistratus datus est? So, POTES- 
tas, as habere potestatem, gerere potestates, esse in v. cum potes- 
tate, to bear an office; Gabiorum esse potestas, to be magistrate 
of Gabii!  MaersrRaTUs was properly a civil magistrate or ma- 
gistracy in the city ; and rorEsTas in the provinces? But this 
distinction is not always observed.? 

When a magistrate was invested with military command by 
the people, for the people only could do it, he was said esse in 
v. cum imperio, in Justo v. summo imperio. So, magistratus et 
imperia capere, to enjoy offices civil and military. But we 
find esse in imperio, simply for esse consulem ;? and all those 
magistrates were said habere imperium, who held great autho- 
rity and power," as the dictators, consuls, and pretors. Hence 
they were said to do any thing pro imperio;" whereas the 
inferiur magistrates, the tribunes of the commons, the ediles, 
and queestors, were said esse sine imperio, and to act only pro 
potestate? Sometimes potestas and imperium are joined, thus 
togatus in republica cum potestate imperioque versatus cst. 


DIVISION OF MAGISTRATES. 


Tug Roman magistrates were variously divided; into ordinary 
and extraordinary, greater and less, curule and not curule ; also 
patrician and plebeian, city and provincial magistrates. 

The MaGisTRATUS ORDINARII were those who were created ai 
stated times, and were constantly in the republic; tlie exrRAOR- 
DINARII lot so. 
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DIVISION OF MAGISTRATES. §9 


The macistratus Masores were those who had what were 
called the greater auspices! The magistratus majores ordinarii 
were the consuls, pretors, and censors, who were created at the 
Comitia Centuriata: the extraordinarit were the dictator, the 
master of the horse,” the interrex, the prefect of the city, &c. 

The MAGISTRATUS MINORES ORDINARU were the tribunes of the 
commons, the ediles, and questors; EXTRAORDINARI, the præ- 
fectus annone, duumviri navales, &c. 

The waersTRATUS cuRULEs were those who had the right of 
using the sella curulis or chair of state, namely, the dictator, the 
consuls, pretors, censors, and curule ediles All the rest, who 
had not that right were called non curutes. The sella curulis 
was anciently made of ivory, or at least adorned with ivory ; 
hence Horace calls it curule ebur.* The magistrates sat on it in 
their tribunal, on all solemn occasions, 

In the beginning of the republic, the magistrates were chosen 
only from the patricians, but in process of time also from the 
plebeians, except the interrex alone? The plebeian magistrates 
were the ediles and tribunes of the commons. 

Anciently there was no certain age fixed for enjoying the 
different offices? A law was first made for this purpose’ by L. 
Villius (or L. Julius), a tribune of the commons, A. U. 573, 
whence his family got the surname of annaxes, although there 
seems to have been some regulation about that matter formerly.” 
What was the year fixed for enjoying each office is not fully as- 
certained.? It is certain that the praetorship used to be enjoyed 
two years after the edileship, and that the 43d was the year 
fixed for the consulship." If we are to judge from Cicero, who 
frequently boasts that he had enjoyed every office in its proper 
year,! the years appointed for the different offices by the lex 
Villia were, for the queestorship thirty-one, for the edileship 
thirty-seven, for the pretorship forty, and for the consulship 
forty-three. But even under the republic popular citizens were 
freed from these restrictions," and the emperors granted that 
indulgence ? to whomsoever they pleased, ov the senate to gra 
tify them. The dex «nalis, however, was still observed.” 

It was ordained by the law of Romulus, that no one should 
enter on any office, unless the birds should give favourable 
omens.” And by the conxELIAN Law, made by Sulla, A. U. 673, 
that a certain order should be observed in obtaining prefer- 
ments; that no one should be prætor before being quzestor, nor 
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cousul before being prætor; nor should enjoy the same office 
within ten years, nor two different offices in the same year. 
But these regulations also were not strictly observed. 

All magistrates were obliged, within five days after entering 
on their office, to swear that they would observe the laws;? and 
after the expiration of their office, they might be brought to a 
trial if they had done any thing amiss.’ 


KINGS. 


Rome was at first governed by kings, not of absolute power nor 
hereditary, but limited and elective, ‘hey had no legislative 
authority, and could neither make war nor peace without the 
concurrence of the senate and people.* 

The kings of Rome were also priests, and had the chief di- 
rection of sacred things, as among the Greeks.’ 

The badges of the kings were the trabea, i. e. a white robe 
adorned with stripes of purple, or the toga pretezta, a white 
robe fringed with purple, a golden crown, an ivory sceptre, the 
sella curulis, and twelve lictors, with the fasces and secures, i. e. 
carrying each of them a bundle of rods, with an axe stuck in 
the middle of them. 

The badges of the Roman magistrates were borrowed from 
the 'Tuscans? According to Pliny, Romulus used only the tra- 
bea. "ihe toga pretexta was introduced by Tullus Hostilius, 
and also the datus clavus, after he had conquered the Tuscans.' 

The regal government subsisted at Rome for 243 years under 
seven kings, Romulus, Numa Pompilius, Tullus Hostilius, 
Ancus Marcius, L. Tarquinius Priscus, Servius Tullius, and L. 
Tarquinius surnamed supexsus from his behaviour ; all of whom, 
except the last, so reigned, that they are justly thought to have 
laid the foundations of the Roman greatness? ‘Tarquin, being 
universally detested for his tyranny and cruelty, was expelled 
the city with his wife and family, on account of the violence 
offered by his son Sextus to Lucretia, a noble lady the wife of 
Collatinus. This revolution was brought about chiefly by means 
of L. Junius Brutus. The haughtiness and cruelty of Tarquin 
inspired the Romans with the greatest aversion to regal govern- 
ment, which they retained ever afterwards. Hence regic fa- 
cere, to act tyrannically, regii spiritus, regia superbia, &c. 

The next in rank to the king was the TRIBUNUS, or PREFECTUS 
CELERUM, who commanded the horse under the king, as after- 
wards the magister equitum did under tie dictator. 
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When there was a vacancy in the throne,’ which happened 
for a whole year after the death of Romulus, on account of a 
dispute betwixt the Romans and Sabines, about the choice of a 
successor to him, the senators shared the government among 
themselves. They appointed one of their number who should 
have the chief direction ef affairs, with the title of INTERREX, 
and all the ensigns of royal dignity, for the space of five days; 
after him another, and then another, till a king was created.” 

Afterwards under the republic, an interrex was created to 
hold the elections when there was no consul or dictator, which 
happened either by their sudden death, or when the tribunes 
of the commons hindered the elections by their intercession.? 


ORDINARY MAGISTRATES. 
I. CONSULS. 


l. FIRST CREATION, DIFFERENT NAMES, AND BADGES, OF CONSULS. 


Arrer the expulsion of the kings, A. U. 244, two supreme ma- 
gistrates were annually created with equal authority ; that they 
might restrain one another, and not become insolent by the 
length of their command.* 

They were anciently called przrores, also IMPERATORES, Or 
JUDICES," afterwards cowsunEs, either from their consulting for 
the good of the state,? or from consulting the senate’ and peo- 
ple? or from their acting as judges? From their possessing 
supreme command the Greeks called them '"TIIATOI. If one 
of the consuls died, another was substituted | in his room for 
ihe rest of the year; but he could not hold the Comitia for 
electing new consuls.” 

The insignia of the consuls were the same with those of the 
kings, except the crown; namely, the toga pretexta, sella cu- 
rulis, the sceptre or ivory staff," and twelve lictors with the 
fasces and secures. 

Within the city the lictors went before only one of the con- 
suls, and that commonly for a month alternately.” A public 
servant, called accensus, went before the other consul, and the 
lictors followed; which custom, after it had been long disused, 
Julius Cesar restored in his first consulship. He who was 
eldest, or had most children, or who was first elected, or had 
most suffrages, had the fasces first.’ * According to Dionysius,? 
the lictors at first went before both consuls, and were restricted 
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to one of them by the law of Valerius Poplicola. We read in 
Livy, of 24 lictors attending the consuls,’ but this must be un- 
derstood without the city. 


2. POWER OF THE CONSULS. 


As the consuls at first had almost the same badges with the 
kings, so they had nearly the same power.? But Valerius, 
called eorricorà; took away the securis from the fasces, i. e. 
he took from the consuls the power of life and death, and ouly 
left them the right of scourging, at least within the city; for 
without the city, when invested with military command, they 
still retained the securis, i. e. the right of punishing capitally.° 

When the consuls commanded different armies, each of them 
had the fasces and secures ; but when they both commanded the 
same army, they commonly had them for a day alternately." 

Poplicola likewise made a law, granting to every one the 
liberty of appealing from the consuls tothe people ; and that ne 
magistrate should be permitted to punish a Roman citizen whe 
thus appealed; which law was afterwards once and again re- 
newed, and always by persons of the Valerian family. But this 
privilege was also enjoyed under the kings.’ 

Poplicola likewise ordained, that when the consuls came into 
an assembly of the people, the lictors should lower the fasces in 
token of respect, and also that whoever usurped an office with- 
out the consent of the people might be slain with impunity.” 
But the power of the consuls was chiefly diminished by the 
creation of the tribunes of the commons, who had a right to 
give a negative to all their proceedings.’ Still, however, the 
power of the consuls was very great, and the consulship was 
considered as the summit of all popular preferment,” 

‘The consuls were at the head of the whole republic." All 
the other magistrates were subject to them, except the tribunes 
of the commons. They assembled the people and the senate, 
laid before them what they pleased, and executed their decrees. 
The laws which they proposed and got passed, were commonly 
called by their name. ‘They received all letters from the go- 
vernors of provinces, and from foreign kings and states, and 
gave audience to ambassadors. The year was named after them, 
as it used to be at Athens from one of the Archons.^ Thus, M. 
Tullio Cicerone et L. Antonio consulibus, marked the 690th 
year of Rome. Hence numerare multos consules, for annos.’ 
Bis jam pene tibi consul trigesimus tnstat, you are near sixty 
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years old. And the consuls were said aperire annum, fastos- 
que reserare? 

He who had most suffrages was called cowsur prior, and his 
name was marked first in the calendar? He had also the fasces 
first, and usually presided at the election of magistrates for the 
next year. . , 

Every body went out of the way, uncovered their heads, dis- 
mounted from horseback, or rose up to the consuls as they pass- 
ed by* If any one failed to do so, and the consul took notice 
of it, he was said to order the lictor ANIMADVERTERE. Acilius 
the consul ordered the curule chair of Lucullus the prætor to be 
broken in pieces, when he was administering justice, because 
he had not risen up to him when passing by. When a prætor 
happened to meet a consul, his lictors always lowered their 
fasces.' 

In the time of war the consuls possessed supreme command 
They levied soldiers, and provided what was necessary for their 
support. They appointed the military tribunes, or tribunes of 
the legions, (in part; for part was created by the people,) the 
centurions, and other officers." 

‘The consuls had command over the provinces," and could, 
when authorized by the senate, call persons from thence to 
Rome," and punish them.? ‘They were of so great authority, 
that kings, and foreign nations, in alliance with the republic, 
were considered to be under their protection.? 

In dangerous conjunctures the consuls were armed with abso- 
lute power by the solemn decree of the senate, UT vIDERENT, vel 
DARENT OPERAM, &c.* In any sudden tumult or sedition, the 
consuls called the citizens to arms in this form: QUI REMPUBLICAM 
SALVAM ESSE VELIT, ME SEQUATUR. 

Under the emperors the power of the consuls was reduced to 
a mere shadow; their office then only was to consult the se- 
nate, and lay before them the ordinances! of the emperors, to 
appoint tutors, to manumit slaves, to let the publie taxes, which 
had formerly belonged to the censors, to exhibit certain pub- 
lie games aud shows, which they also sometimes did under the 
republic," to mark the year by their name, &c. They retained, 
however, the badges of the ancient consuls, and even greater 
external pomp. For they wore the toga picta or palmata, and 
had their fasces wreathed with laurel, which used formerly to 
be done only by those who triumphed. They also added the 
securis to the fasces. 


1 Martial, i. 16, 3. 6 Dio. xxxvi. 10. 21. 1l Romam evocare, ex- see p. 18. 

2 Plin. Pan. 53, 7 Diony. viii. 14. cire, v. accire, 15 Cic. Rab. 7. Tusc. 
3 in fastis. 8 see Lex Attilia. 12 Cic. Verr. i.38. Liv. Quest. iv. 23. 

4 Sen, Ep. 64, 9 Cic. Lege. in. 3. iii, 4. xxix. 15 lv placita. 
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3. DAY ON WHICH CONSULS ENTERED ON THEIR OFFICE. 


Ix the beginning of the republic, the consuls entered on their 
office at different times; at first, on the 23d or 24th of Febru- 
ary, the day on which Tarquin was said to have been expelled, 
which was held as a festival, and called recirucium; ° after- 
wards, on the first of August, which was at that time the begin- 
ning of the year, i. e. of the consular, not of the civil year, 
which always began with January. In the time of the decem- 
viri, on the fifteenth of May.* About fifty years after, on tlie 
15th of December. Then on the Ist of July,’ which continued 
till near the beginning of the second Punic war, A. U. 539, 
when the day came to be the 15th of March? At last, A. U. 
598 or 600," it was transferred to the lst of January,” which 
continued to be the day ever after.'? 

After this the consuls were usually elected about the end of 
July or the beginning of August. From their election to the 
Ist of January, when they entered on their office, they were 
called coxsurEs pEesicNatt; and whatever they did in public 
affairs, they were said to do it by their authority, not by their 
power.’ They might, however, propose edicts, and do several 
other things pertaining to their office.* Among other honours 
paid to them, they were always first asked their opinion in the 
senate.” ‘The interval was made so long, that they might have 
time to become acquainted with what pertained to their oflice; 
and that inquiry might be made, whether they had gained their 
election by bribery. If they were convicted of that crime upon 
trial, they were deprived of the consulship, and their competi- 
tors, who accused them, were nominated in their place.^ They 
were also, besides being fined, declared incapable of bearing 
any office, or of coming into the senate, by the Calpurnian and 
other laws, as happened to Autronius and Sylla.” Cicero made 
the punishment of bribery still more severe by the Tullian law, 
which he passed by the authority of the senate, with the addi- 
tional penalty of a ten years’ exile.'® 

The first time a law was proposed to the people concerning 
bribery was A. U. 397, by C. Pætilius, a tribune of the com- 
mons, by the authority of the senate,’ 

On the lst of January, the senate and people waited on the 
new consuls? at their houses, (which in aftertimes was called 
orFicium) * whence being conducted with great pomp, which was 
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9 Fest. nio. Coss. 14 Div, xl. 66. nundinas et couvilia- 
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called processus cowsuLARis, to the Capitol, they offered up 
their vows,! aud sacrificed each of them an ox to Jupiter; and 
then began their office,” by holding the senate, consulting it 
about the appointment of the Latin holidays, and about other 
things concerning religion? Within five days they were 
obliged to swear to observe the laws, as they had done when 
elected.* And in like manner, when they resigned their office, 
they assembled the people, and made a speech to them about 
what they had performed in their consulship, and swore that 
they had done nothing against the laws. But any one of tlie 
iribunes might hinder them from making a speech, and only 
permit them to swear, as the tribune Metellus did to Cicero,” 
whereupon Cicero instantly swore with a loud voice, that he 
had saved the republic and the city from ruin ; which the whole 
Roman people confirmed with a shout, and with one voice cried 
out, that what he had sworn was true; and then conducted him 
from the forum to his house with every demonstration of respect. 


4. PROVINCES OF THE CONSULS. 


Dunixc the first days of their office, the consuls cast lots, or 
agreed among themselves about their provinces. 

A province, in its general acceptation, is metaphorically 
used to signify the office or business of any one, whether private 
or public; thus, O Geta, provinciam cepisti duram? Before 
the Roman empire was widely extended, the province of a con- 
sul was simply a certain charge assigned him, as a war to be 
carried on, &c., or a certain country in which he was to act 
during his consulship.” 

Anciently these provinces used to be decreed by the senate 
after the consuls were elected, or had entered on their office. 
Sometimes the same province was decreed to both consuls." 
Thus both consuls were sent against the Samnites, and made to 
pass under the yoke by Pontius, general of the Samnites, at the 
Furce Caudine. So Paulus Æmilius and Terentius Varro 
were sent against Hannibal, at the battle of Canne.” 

But by the Sempronian law, passed by C. Sempronius Grac- 
chus, A, U. 631, the senate always decreed two provinces for 
the future consuls before their election, which they, after en- 
tering on their office, divided by lot or agreement.” In latter 
times the province of a consul was some conquered country, re- 


l vota nuncupabant. 5 Dio. xxxvii. 38. 8 provincia. xl. 1. et alibi passim, 
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‘duced to the form of a province,! which each consul, after the 


. expiration of his office, should command ; for during the time 


of their consulship they usually remained in the city.” 

The provinces decreed to the consuls were called provinci£ 
CONSULARES ; to the pretors, PRETORI®, 

Sometimes a certain province was assigned to scme one of 
the consuls; as Etruria to Fabius, both by the decree of the 
senate, and by the order of the. people: Sicily to P. Scipio: 
Greece, and the war against Antiochus, to L. Scipio, by the de- 
cree of the senate. This was said to be done extra ordinem, 
extra sortem vel sine sorte, sine comparatione.® 

It properly belonged to the senate to determine the provinces 
of the consuls and prætors. In appointing the provinces of the 
pretors, the tribunes might interpose their negative, but not in 
those of the consuls Sometimes the people reversed what the 
senate had decreed concerning the provinces. ‘thus the war 
against Jugurtha, which the senate had decreed to Metellus, 
was given by the people to Marius? And the attempt of Ma- 
rius, by means of the tribune Sulpicius, to get the command of 
the war against Mithridates transferred from Sylla to himself, 
by the suffrage of the people, gave occasion to the first civil war 
at Rome;? and in fact gave both the occasion and the example 
to all the rest that followed. So when the senate, to mortify 
Cesar, had decreed as provinces to him and his colleague Bi- 
bulus, the care of the woods and roads, Cæsar, by means of the 
tribune Vatinius, procured from the people, by a new and ex- 
traordinary law, the grant of Cisalpine Gaul, with the addition 
of Illyricum, for the term of five years; and soon after also 
Transalpine Gaul from the sen ate, which important command 
was afterwards prolonged to him for other five years, by the 
Trebonian law.’ 

No one was allowed to leave his province without the pernis- 
sion of the senate, which regulation, however, was sometimes 
violated upon extraordinary occasions.’ 

If any one had behaved improperly, he might be recalled 
from his province by the senate, but his military command could 


only be abolished” by the people.” 


The senate might order the consuls to exchange their pro- 
vinces, and even force them to resign their command,” 

Pompey, in his third consulship, to check bribery, passed a 
Jaw, that no one should hold a province till five years after the, 


l see page 59. proconsuls had not the 4 Cic. Prov. Cons. 8. Cons. 8. Ep. Fam, i. 
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expiration of his magistracy ;! and that for these five years, 
while the consuls and prztors were disqualified, the senators 
of consular and pretorian rank, who had never held any foreign 
command, should divide the vacant provinces among themselves 
by lot. By which law the government of Cilicia fell to Cicero 
against his will. Cæsar made a law, that the pretorian pro- 
vinces should not be held longer than a year, nor the consular 
more than two years. But this law, which is much praised by 
Cicero, was abrogated by Antony.? 


5. FROM WHAT ORDER THE CONSULS WERE CREATED, 


Tue consuls were at first chosen only from among the patri- 
cians, but afterwards also from the plebeians. "This important 
change, although in reality owing to weightier causes, was im- 
mediately occasioned by a trifling circumstance. M. Fabius 
Ambustus, a nobleman, had two daughters, the elder of whom 
was married to Sulpicius, a patrician, and the younger to C. 
Licinius Stolo, a plebeian. While the latter was one day visit- 
ing her sister, the lictor of Sulpicius, who was then military 
tribune, happened to strike the door with his rod, as was usual 
when that magistrate returned home from the forum. The 
young Fabia, unacquainted with that custom, was frightened at 
the noise, which made her sister laugh, and express surprise at 
her ignorance. This stung her to the quick: and upon her 
return home she could not conceal her uneasiness. Her father, 
seeing her dejected, asked her if all was well; but she at first 
would not give a direct answer; and it was with difficulty he at 
last drew from her a confession that she was chagrined at being 
connected with a man who could not enjoy the same honours 
with her sister's husband, For although it had been ordained 
by law that the military tribunes should be created promiscu- 
ously from the patricians and plebeians, yet for forty-four years 
after the first institution, A. U. 311, to A. U. 355, no one ple- 
beian had been created, and very few afterwards. Ambustus, 
therefore, consoled his daughter with assurances that she should 
soon see the same honours at her own house which she saw at 
her sister's. To effect this, he concerted measures with his son- 
in-law, and one L. Sextius, a spirited young man of plebeian 
rank, who had every thing but birth to entitle him to the high- 
est preferments. 

Licinius and Sextius being created tribunes of the commons, 
got themselves continued in that office for ten years; for five 
years they suffered no curule magistrates to be created, and at 
last prevailed to get one of the consuls created from among the 
plebeians.° 

1 Dio. xl. 16. & (ie, CTI fs tee 18. vi. 30. 37. 
Z ivy Ey. Fam. iii. 2. 4 Liv. iv. 6. v. 12, 12. 5 Liv. vi. 55. 42. 
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L. Sextivs was the first plebeian consul, and the second year 
after him, C. Licinius Stolo, from whom the law ordaining one 
of the consuls to be a plebeian, was called rex nicinia.| Some- 
times both consuls were plebeians, which was early allowed by 
law. But this rarely happened; the patricians for the most 
part engrossed that honour. The Latins once required, that 
one of the consuls should be chosen from among them, as did 
afterwards the people of Capua;* but both these demands were 
rejected with disdain. 

The first foreigner who obtained the consulship was Cornelius 
Balbus,* a native of Cadiz; who became so rich, that at his 
death, he left each of the citizens residing at Rome, 23 drachme, 
or denarii, i. e. 16s, 13d.° 


6. LEGAL AGE, AND OTHER REQUISITES FOR ENJOYING THE CONSULSHIP. 


‘Tue legal age for enjoying the consulship 5 was forty-three ; ? 
and whoever was made consul at that age, was said to be made 
in his own year.® 

Before one could be made consul, it was requisite to have 
gone through the inferior offices of quastor, zedile, and prætor, 
lt behoved candidates for this office to be present, and in a pri- 
vate station,’ and no one could be created consul a second time 
till after an interval of ten years." 

But these regulations were not always observed. In ancient 
times there seem to have been no restrictions of that kind, and 
even after they were made, they were often violated. Many 
persons were created consuls in their absence, and without ask- 
ing it, and several below the legal age; thus M. Valerius Corvus 
at twenty-three, Scipio Africanus the elder, at twenty-eight, and 
the younger at thirty-eight, 'T. Quinctius Flaminius, when not 
quite thirty," Pompey, before he was full thirty-six years old. 

1o some the consulship was continued for several years with- 
out intermission ; as to Marius, who was seven times consul, and 
once and again created in his absence.? Several persons were 
made consuls without having previously borne any curule office.” 
Many were re-elected within a less interval than of ten years.” 
And the refusal of the senate to permit Cæsar to stand candi- 
date in his absence, or to retain his province, gave occasion to 
the civil war betwixt him and Pompey, which terminated in 
the entire extinction of liberty.” 
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7, ALTERATIONS IN THE CONDITION OF THE CONSULS UNDER 
THE EMPERORS. 


Jurus Cæsar reduced the power of the consuls to a mere 
name. Being created perpetual dictator,’ all the other magi- 
strates were subject to him. Although the usual form of electing 
consuls was retained, he assumed the nomination of them en- 
tirely to himself. He was dictator and consul at the same time,” 
as Sylla had been before him; but he resigned the consulship 
when he thought proper, and nominated whom he chose to suc- 
ceed him. When about to set out against the Parthians, he 
settled the succession of magistrates for two years to come. 
He introduced a custom of substituting consuls at any time, for 
a few months or weeks ; sometimes only for a few days, or even 
hours ;* that thus the prince might gratify a greater number 
with honours. Under Commodus, there were twenty-five con- 
suls in one year. The usual number in a year was twelve. 
But the consuls who were admitted on the first day of January 
gave name to the year, and had the title of orpivanu, the others 
being styled surrECTIL, or minores.’ 

The consuls, when appointed by the emperor, did not useany 
canvassing, but went through almost the same formalities in 
other respects as under the republic.’ In the first meeting of 
the senate after their election, they returned thanks to the em- 
peror in a set speech, when it was customary to expatiate on his 
virtues; which was called HONORE, vel IN HONOREM PRINCIPIS CEN- 
SERE, because they delivered this s speech, when they were first 
asked their opinion as consuls elect? Pliny afterwards enlarged 
on the general heads, which he used on that occasion, and 
published them under the name of panecyricus ? Nerve Trajano 
Augusto dictus. 

Under the emperors there were persons dignified merely with 
the title, without enjoying the office, of consuls; ;! as, under the 
republic, persons who had never been consuls or pretors, on 
account of some public service, obtained the right ot sitting and 
speaking in the senate, in the place of those who had been 
consuls or prators,! whieh was called auctoritas vel sententia 
consularis aut pretoria.™ 

Those who had been consuls were called consutares; as 
those who had been pretors, were called Pa zronir; cediles, £pt- 
LITII j Qustors, QU-ESTORII. 
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Under Justinian, consuls ceased to be created, and the year, 
of consequence, to be distinguished by their name, A. U. 1293. 
But the emperors still continued to assume that office the first 
year of their sovereignty. Constantine created two consuls 
annually; whose office it was to exercise supreme jurisdiction, 
the one at Rome, and the other at Constantinople. 


II. PRZATORS. 
]. INSTITUTION AND POWER OF THE PRÆTOR. 


THE name of pr&ror! was anciently common to all the magi- 
strates ; thus the dictator is called prætor maximus? But when 
the consuls, being engaged in almost continual wars, could not 
attend to the administration of justice, a magistrate was created 
for that purpose, A. U. 389, to whom the name of preToR was 
thenceforth appropriated. He was at first created only from 
among the patricians, as a kind of compensation for the consul- 
ship being communicated to the plebeians ; but afterwards, A. U. 
415, also from the plebeians.* ‘The prætor was next in dignity 
to the consuls, and was created at the Comitia Centuriata with 
the same auspices as the consuls, whence he was called their col- 
league. ‘The first prætor was Sp. Furius Camillus, son to the great 
M. Furius Camillus, who died the year that his son was pretor.* 

When one pretor was not sufficient, on account of the number 
of foreigners who flocked to Rome, another prætor was added, 
A. U. 510, to administer justice to them, or between citizens 
and them,’ hence called PRETOR PEREGRINUS. 

The two pretors, after their election, determined, by casting 
lots, which of the two jurisdictions each should exercise. 

The pretor who administered justice only between citizens, 
was called preror urBaNus, and was more honourable; whence 
he was called prator Honoratus,° mason; 7 and the law derived 
from him and his edicts is called sus Honorarium. In the ab- 
sence of the consuls he supplied their place? He presided in 
the assemblies of the people, and might convene the senate: but 
only when something new happened. He likewise exhibited 
certain public games, as the Ludi Apollinares ; the Circensian 
and Megalesian games ; and therefore had a particular jurisdic- 
tion over players, and such people; at least under the empe- 
rors." When there was no censor, he took care, according to 
a decree of the senate, that the public buildings were kept in 
proper repair)! On account of these important offices, he was 
not allowed to be absent from the city above ten days.” 
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The power of the prætor in the administration of justice was 
expressed in these three words, no, pico, appico. Fretor DABAT 
actionem et judices ; the prætor gave the form of a writ for 
trying and redressing a particular wrong complained of, aud ap- 
pointed judges or a jury to judge in the cause; DICEBAT jus, 
pronounced sentence ; appicesat bona vel damna, adjudged the 
goodsof the debtor to the creditor, &c. 

The days on which the prætor administered justice were 
called pres FasrL! Those days on which it was unlawful to 
administer justice, were called wErasrr, 


Ille nefastus erit, per quem tria verba silentur : 
Fastus erit, per quem lege licebit agi. Ov. Fast. i. 47. 


2. EDICTS OF THE PRETOR, 


The pretor urbanus, when he entered on his office, after 
having sworn to the observance of the laws, published an edict,’ 
or system of rules? according to which he was to administer 
justice for that year; whence it is called by Cicero LEX axsva.? 
Having summoned an assembly of the people, he publicly de- 
clared ? from the rostra what method he was to observe? in 
administering justice.? This edict he ordered not only to be 
recited by a herald,’ but also to be publicly pasted up in writ- 
ing," in large letters.? These words used commonly to be pre- 
fixed to the edict, Bonum facrum." 

Those edicts which the prætor copied from the edicts of his 
predecessors were called rratatitia; those which he framed 
himself, were called nova ; and so any clause or part of an edict, 
CAPUT TRALATITIUM vel Novum.'? But as the prætor often, in the 
course of the year, altered his edicts through favour or enmity," 
this was forbidden, first by a decree of the senate, A. U. 535, 
and afterwards, A. U. 686, by a law which C. Cornelius got 
passed, to the great offence of the nobility, UT PRzTORES EX 
EDICTIS SUIS PERPETUIS, JUS DICERENT, i. e. that the pretors, in 
administering justice, should not deviate from the torm which 
they prescribed to themselves in the beginning of their office.” 
From this time the law of the prætors ® became more fixed, and 
lawyers began to study their edicts with particular attention, 
some also to comment on them. By order of the emperor 
Hadrian, the various edicts of the prætors were collected into 
one, and properly arranged by the lawyer Salvius Julian, the 
great-grandfather of the emperor Didius Julian; which was 


l a fando, quod iis die- — scendisset, bis literis notata, pnh- 15 Cic. Verr. i. 45. 

bus hwe tria verbataci 7 qua observaturus es- lice proponi, unde de 11 Ci. Verr. i. di. 46. 
licebat. set. plano, i. e, de humo, 15 Asc. in Cic. Corn 
2 edictuin. 6 Cic. Fin. ii. 22. recte lesi posset. — Div. Cass. 36. c. 22, 
3 formula. g-Plaut. Prol, Pæn. 11. 11 literis — majuscuhis, 23. x 

4 Cic. Verr, i. 42. 10 scriptum in albo, i. Suet. Cal. 41. 16 jus prætorium. —— 
5 edicebar, e. in tabula dealbata, 12 Suet, Jul. 80. Vit. 17 Cic. Legs i. 2. Goil. 
6 cumin concionemad- vel, ut alii dicunt, a- 14. Plaut. ibid. xii. 1". 
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thereafter called EDICTUM PERPETUUM, Or JUS HONORARIUM, and no 
doubt was of the greatest service in forming that famous code 
of the Roman laws called the corpus surs, compiled by order 
of the emperor Justinian. 

Beside the general edict which the prætor published when he 
entered on his office, he frequently published particular edicts 
as occasion required.! 

An edict published at Rome was called epicrum ursaNum; in 
the provinces, PROVINCIALE, Siciliense,? $c. 

Some think that the prætor urbanus only published an annual 
edict, and that the pretor peregrinus administered justice, either 
according to it, or according to the law of nature and nations. 
But we read also of the edict of the prætor peregrinus. And it 
appears that in certain cases he might even be appealed to for 
relief against the decrees of the prætor urbanus? 

The other magistrates published edicts as well as the prætor : 
the kings, the consuls, the dictator, the censor, the curule 
ediles, the tribunes of the conunous, and the quæstors.* So the 
provincial magistrates,’ and under the emperors, the prefect of 
the city, of the prætorian cohorts, &e. So likewise the priests, 
as the pontifices and decemviri sacrorum, the augurs, and in 
particular, the pontifex maximus® All these were called noxo- 
RATI, honore honestati, honoribus honorati, honore vel honoribus 
usi; and therefore the law which was derived from their edicts 
was also called sus Honorartum. But of all these, the edicts of 
the prætor were the most important. 

The orders and decrees of the emperors were sometimes also 
called edicta, but usually rescripta.? 

The magistrates in composing their edicts took the advice of 
the chief men of the state ;? and sometimes of one another.” 

The summoning of any one to appear in court, was likewise 
called edictum. If a person did not obey the first summons, it 
was repeated a second and third time; and then what was call- 
ed a peremptory summons was given, and if any one neglected 
it, he was called contumacious, and lost his cause. Sometimes 
a summons of this kind was given all at once, and was called 
UNUM PRO OMNIBUS, Or UNUM PRO TRIBUS. We read of the sena- 
tors being summoned to Rome from all Italy by an edict of the 
pretor.” 


l edicta peculiaria. et — 43. Cic. Phil. ix. 7. amplissimos civitatis Cic. Off, iii. 20. Marins 
repentina, Cic. Verr. Verr. ii 41. iii. 7. multos in consilium quod communiter com- 
Mi. 14. 5 Cic. Epist. pas im. advocassent, de consi- positum fuerat, solus 


2 Cic. Verr. iii. 43. 46. 
45 &c. 

3 Cic. Fam. xiii 59, 
Verr. i. 46. Asc. Cic. 
Cas. Bell, Civ. iii. 20. 
Dio. xlii- 22, 

4 Liv. i. 32. 44. ii. 21. 
ao. vin, 6, 31. xlii. 14. 
Nev. Cat. i. Gell. xv. 
11. Plaut. Capt. iv. 2, 


6 Liv. xl. 37. Val. Max. 
viii, 2. 1. Tac. Hist. ii. 
91. Gell. ii. 28. 

7 Liv. xxv. 5. Ov. Pont. 
igi D 2. Salle dt No». 
Vel. ii, 124, Flor. i. 
13. Cic. Flacc. 12. 

8 see page 20. 

9 thus, consules cum 
viros primarios atque 


lii sententia pronunci- 
arunt, &c. Cic. Verre 
iih Yio 
10 thus, cum collegium 
prætsrium tilbuni yieb. 
adhibuissent, ut res 
nuazunaria de communi 
sententia constituere- 
iur; cunscripserunt 
communiter edictum, 


edixit, ibid, 

ll edictum perempto- 
rium dabatur, quod dis- 
ceptatiunem periineret, 
i e. ultra terpiversari 
non pateretur, which 
admitted of no factuer 
delay. 

12 Liv. xliii, 11. 
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Certain decrees of the prætor were called INTERDICTA; as 
about acquiring, retaining, or recovering the possession of a 
thing ;! also about restoring, exhibiting, or prohibiting a thing ; 
whence Horace,’ iwrERDICTO huic (sc. insano) omne adimat jus 
prætor, i. e. bonis interdicat, the prætor by an interdict would 
take from him the management of his fortune, and appoint him 
a curator,® according to a law of the twelve tables.* 


3. INSIGNIA OF THE PRAETOR. 


Tut prætor was attended by two lictors in the city, who went 
„before him with the fasces, and by six lictors without the city. 
He wore the toga pretexta, which he assumed, as the consuls 
did, on the first day of his office, after having offered up vows ? 
in the Capitol. 

When the pretor heard causes, he sat in the forum or Comi- 
tium, on a TRIBUNAL, which was a kind of stage or scaffold? in 
which was placed the sella curulis of the prætor, and a sword 
and a spear" were set upright before him. The tribunal was 
made of wood, and movable, so large as to contain the asses- 
sores or counsel of the prætor, and others," in the form of a 
square, as appears from ancient coins, But when spacious halls 
were erected round the forum, for the administration of justice, 
called sasiuic, or regie, sc. edes vel porticus)? from their 
largeness and magnificence, the tribunal in them seems to have 
been of stone, and in the form of a semicircle, the two ends of 
which were called cornua, or partes primores.? The first basi- 
lica at Rome appears to have been built by M. Porcius Cato, 
the censor, A. U. 566, hence called Porcia.” 

The supicEs, or jury appointed by the prætor, sat on lower 
seats, called sussELLIA, as also did the advocates, the witnesses, 
and hearers.” Whence subsellia is put for the act of judging, 
or of pleading ; thus, versatus in utrisque subselliis, cum summa 
Jama et fide; i. e. judicem et patronum egit. A subselliis 
alienus, &c. i. e. causidicus, a pleader. For such were said 
habitare in subselliis, a subselliis in otium se conferre, to retire 
from pleading.” 

The inferior magistrates, when they sat in judgment," did 
not use a tribunal, but only subsellia ; as the tribunes, plebeian 
zdiles, and questors, &c.® 

The benches on which the senators sat in the senate-house 


1 Cic. Cac. 3. 14. 3). interdici jubebat, Cic. 12 Suet. Cas. 81. Cic. 15 Cic. Rosc. Am. 1l. 


Or. i 10. to which Ci-  Sen.7. Vat. 14, Or. i.97. Brut, Or, i. 62, Flacc. 10. 
cero alludes, urbanita- 5 Plaut, Ep. i. 1. 26. 84. Brut. 84. Suet. Aug. 
tis pussessionem qui- 6 votis nuncupatis. 12 Suet. Ang. 3]. Cal, 56. 

busvis interdictis de- 7 in, or oftener pro tri- — 37. Stat. Silv. i. 1. 29. 16 Suet, Ner. 17. Cic. 
fendamus, Fam.vii.32, ^ bunali, Basusas oroat, Zos, ve Or. ie 8, 62.11. 33. Cac. 
2 Sat. ii. 3. 217. 8 suggestum v. -us. €, Jus. A. xvii, 11. 15. Fam. xii. 10. 

3 Hor. Ep. i. 1. 102. 9 Cic. Ver. ii. 38, Mart. 13 Vitr. v. 1. Tac. Ann, 17 judicia exercebant. 
4 qua furiosis et male xi. 99, al. 98. i. 75. Suet. Tub. 33. 18 Asc. Cin duct. 
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were likewise called subsellia. Hence longi subsellii judicat?o, 
the slowness of the senate in decreeing.! And so also the seats 
in the theatres, circus, &c. ; thus, senatoria subsellia; bis septena 
subsellia, the seats of the equites. 

In matters of less importance, the prætor judged and passed 
sentence without form, at any time, or in any place, whether 
sitting or walking; and then he was said cocewoscEmE, ?nte?lo- 
qui, discutere, vel nx pLano; or, as Cicero expresses it, ow 
@quo loco, non pro, vel e tribunali, aut ex superiore loco; which 
expressions are opposed? But about all important affairs he 
judged in form on his tribunal; whence atque hec agebantur in 
conventu palam, de sella «c de loco superiore? 

The usual attendants * of the prætor, besides the lictors, were 
the scripx, who recorded his proceedings ;? and the accenst, 
who summoned persons, and proclaimed aloud when it was the 
third hour, or nine o'clock before noon; when it was mid-day, 
and when it was the ninth hour, or three o'clock afternoon.* 


4. NUMBER OF PRETORS AT DIFFERENT TIMES, 


Wane the Roman empire was limited to Italy, there were 
only two pretors. When Sicily and Sardinia were reduced to 
the form of a province, A. U. 526, two other pretors were 
added to govern them, and two more when Hither and Farther 
Spain were subdued.® In the year 571, only four przetors were 
created by the Bæbian law, which ordained, that six praetors 
and four should be created alternately,? but this regulation 
seems not to have been long observed. 

Of these six prætors, two only remained in the city; the 
other four, immediately after having entered on their office, set 
out for their provinces. ‘Lhe prætors determined their pro- 
vince, as the consuls, by casting lots, or by agreement." 

Sometimes one prætor administered justice both between 
citizens and foreigners; and in dangerous conjunctures, none 
of the prætors were exempted from military service." 

The prætor urbanus and peregrinus aaministered justice only 
in private or lesser causes ; but in public and important causes, 
the people either judged themselves, or appointed persons, oue 
or more, to preside at the trial," who were called Qv.xsrronEs, 
or quéstores parricidii, whose authority lasted only till the trial 
was over. Sometimes a dictator wes created for holding trials.” 
But A. U. 604, it was determined, that the prætor urbanus and 
peregrinus should continue to exercise their usual jurisdictions ; 


1 Cic. Cat. i. 7. Fam. 5 ministri vel appari- 20. sent, Cic. Clu. 29 ques 
al. 9; tores. 9 Liv. x!. 44. reent, quiestion. s 

2 Cic. Corn. i, Mart. v. 6 qui acta in tabulas re- 10 Liv. pissim, publicas vel judicis ex- 
265. ferrent, Cic, Verr. iii. 1l Liv. xxiin G2. xiv.2. — ercerent, Live is. ob 
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and that the four other prætors should during their magistracy 
also remain in the city, and preside at public trials; one at 
trials concerning extortion ;* another concerning bribery ;? a 
third concerning crimes committed against the state;? and a 
fourth about defrauding the public treasury.* These were called 
QUESTIONES PERPETU.E,? because they were annually assigned ° to 
particular prztors, who always conducted them for the whole 
year, according to a certain form prescribed by law; so that 
there was no need, as formerly, of making a new law, or of 
appointing extraordinary inquisitors to preside at them, who 
should resign their authority when the trial was ended. But 
still, when any thing unusual or atrocious happened, the people 
or senate judged about the matter themselves, or appointed 
inquisitors to preside at the trial ; and then they were said extra 
ordinem querere: as in the case of Clodius, for violating the 
sacred rites of the Bona Dea, or Good Goddess, and of Milo, 
for the murder of Clodius.? 

L. Sulla increased the number of the questiones perpetue, by 
adding those de Farso, vel de crimine falsi, concerning forgers 
of wills or other writs, coiners or makers of base money, &c. 
de sicARIIS et vENEFICIS, about such as killed a person with wea- 
pons or poison ; e£ de parricipis, On which account he created 
two additional pretors, A. U. 672; some say four. Julius 
Cæsar increased the number of pretors, first to ten, A. U. 707, 
then to fourteen, and afterwards to sixteen. Under the tri- 
umviri, there were sixty-seven prætors in one year. Augustus 
reduced the number to twelve, Dio says ten; but afterwards 
made them sixteen. According to Tacitus, there were no more 
than twelve at his death. Under Tiberius, there were some- 
times fifteen and sometimes sixteen.” Claudius added two præ- 
tors for the cognizance of trusts!! The number then was eigh- 
teen; but afterwards it varied. 

Upon the decline of the empire, the principal functions of 
the pretors were conferred on the profectus pretorio, and other 
magistrates instituted by the emperors. The prators of course 
sunk in their importance ; under Valentinian their number was 
reduced to three; and this magistracy having become an empty 
name," was at last entirely suppressed, as it is thought, under 
Justinian. 


III. CENSORS. 


Two magistrates were first createa, A. U. 312, for taking an 


1 de repetundis, 6 mandabantur. 9 Dio. xlii. 5l. xlii, 47. — Tac. Ann. i. 14. 

2 de ambitu, 7 qui perpetuo exerce- 49, Tac. Hist. iii, 37. — 11 qui de fidei commis- 
3 de majestate, rent. 10 Dio. xliii, 32. xlviii, sis jus dicerent. 

4 de peculatu. 8 Cic. Att. 1,13, 14,16. 43, 53. lviii. 20. Pom- 12 inane nomen, Bocth. 
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account of the number of the people, and the value of their for- 
tunes;! whence they were called cExsomEs.? As the consuls, 
being engaged in wars abroad or commotions at home, had not 
leisure for that business,’ the census had been intermitted for 
seventeen years. The censors at first continued in office for 
five years! But afterwards, lest they should abuse their autho- 
rity, a law was passed by Mamercus -“milius the dictator, or- 
daining, that they should be elected every five years; but that 
their power should continue only a year and a half. 

The censors had all the ensigns of the consuls, except the 
lictors. ‘They were usually chosen from the most respectable 
persons of consular diguity ; at first only from among the patri- 
cians, but afterwards likewise from the plebeians. ‘lhe first 
plebeian censor was C. Marcius Rutilus, A. U. 404, who also 
had been the first plebeian dictator.” Afterwards a law was 
made, that one of the censors should always be a plebeian. 
Sometimes both censors were piebeians,’ and sometimes those 
were created censors who had neither been consuls nor præ- 
tors; but not so after the second Punic war. 

The last censors, namely Paulus and Plancus, under Augus- 
tus, ave said to have been private persons;? not that they had 
never borne any public office before, but to distinguish them 
from the emperor; all besides him being called by that name." 

The power of the censors at first was small; but afterwards 
it became very great. All the orders of the state were subject 
to them.! Hence the censorship is called by Plutarch the sum- 
mit of all preferments,? and by Cicero magistra pudoris ct mo- 
destig.? ‘Lhe title of censor was esteemed more honourable 
than that of consul, as appears from ancient coins and statues : 
and it was reckoned the chief ornament of nobility to be spruug 
from a censorian family." 

The oflice of the censors was chiefly to estimate the fortunes, 
and to inspect the morals of the citizens.” 

The censors performed the census in the Campus Martius. 
Seated in their curule chairs, and attended by their clerks and 
other officers, they ordered the citizens, divided into their 
classes and centuries, and also into their tribes, to be called ” 
before them by a hera!d, and to give an account of their for- 
tunes, family, &c. according to the institution of Servius Tul- 
lius.? At the same time they reviewed the senate and eques- 
trian order, supplied the vacant places in both, and inilicted 


I censui agendo, gotium arere. 9 privati, Dio, liv. 9. 13 Val. Max. viii 18. 
2 Liv. et Fest. cen- 4 Liv. iii. 22, iv. 8. 10 Vell ii. 99. Snet. ‘Tac. Anu. iii. 25. Hist. 
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various marks of disgrace ' on those who deserved it. A sena- 
tor they excluded from the senate-house,” an eques they de- 
prived of his public horse? and any other citizen they removed 
from a more honourable to a less honourable tribe;* or de- 

rived him of all the privileges of a Roman citizen, except 
liberty. This mark of disgrace was also inflicted on a senator 
or an eques, and was then always added to the mark of disgrace 
peculiar to their order? The censors themselves did not some- 
times agree about their powers in this respect.” They could 
inflict these marks of disgrace upon what evidence, and for what 
cause they judged proper; but, when they expelled from the 
senate, they commonly annexed a reason to their censure, 
which was called susscriptio cExsomiA Sometimes an appeal 
was made from their sentence to the people? ‘They not only 
could hinder one another from inflicting any censure," but they 
might even stigmatize one another.” 

The citizens in the colonies and free towns were there en- 
rolled by their own censors, according to the form prescribed 
by the Roman censors,” and an account of them was transmitted 
to Rome; so that the senate might see at one view the wealth 
and condition of the whole empire.’ 

When the censors took an estimate of the fortunes of the 
citizens, they were said censum agere vel habere ; CENSERE po- 
puli evitates, soboles, familias, pecuniasque, referre in censum, 
or censui ascribere.* The citizens, when they gave in to the 
censors an estimate of their fortunes, &c. were said CENSERI mo- 
dum agri, mancipia, pecunias, &c. sc. secundum vel quod ad, pro- 
fiteri, in censum deferre vel dedicare,” annos deferre vel cen- 
Scri : sometimes also censere ; thus, predia censere, to give 
in an estimate of one’s farms ; * predia censui censendo,? farms, 
of which one is the just proprietor. Hence, censeri, to be va- 


1 notas inurebant, 

2 senatu movebant vel 
ejiciebant, see p. 5. 

3 equum adi.rebant, .ce 
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4 tribu movebant. 

5 aerarium — faci»bant, 
Liv. qui per hoc non 
esset in albo centuria 
sue, sed ad hoc esset 
civis tantum, ut pro 
capite suo tributi no- 
mine wera penderet, 
Asc. Cic. or, as it is 
otherwise expressed, 
in tabulas Czeritum, vel 
inter Cerites reere- 
bant, i. e. jure suffra- 
gii privabant, Gell. xvi, 
13. Strab. v. p. 220. 
hence Czrite cera dig- 
ni, worthless persons, 
Hor. Ep, i, 6, 63. but 
this last phrase does 
not often occur. Cice- 
ro and Livy almost al- 


ways use srarium fa- 
cere: in vel inter æra- 
rios referre, 

6 thus, censores Ma- 
mercum, qui fuerat 
dictator, tribu move- 
runt, octuplicatoque 
censu, i. e. having 
made the valuation of 
his estate eight times 
more than it ou.ht, 
that thus he might be 
obliged to pay eight 
times more tribute, 
zerarium fecerunt, Liv. 
iv. 21. omnes quos se- 
natu moverunt, qui- 
busque equos adem - 
runt, zrarios fecerunt, 
et tribu moverunt, xlii. 
10. 
7 Claudius — nes: bat, 
suffragii lationem in- 
jussu populi censorem 
cuiquam homini adi- 
Neque 


mere  possn. 


enim si tribu movere 
posset, quod sit nihil 
aliud quam mutare ju- 
bere tribum, ideo omni- 
bus v. et xxx, tribubus 
emovere posse: id esta 
civitatem libertatem- 
que eripere, non ubi 
censeatur finire, sed 
censuexcludere. Hec 
inter ipsos disceptata, 
&c. Liv, xlv. 15. 
S Liv. xxxix, 42. Cic. 
Ciu. 43. 41. 
9 Plut. T. O. Flamin. 
10 ut alter de senatu 
moveri velit, alter re- 
tineat ; ut alter in æra- 
rios referri, aut tribu 
moveri jubeat; alter 
vetet, Cic. ibid. Tres 
ejecti de senatu: reti- 
nuit quosdam Lepidus 
a collesa prateritos, 
Liv. xl. 51. 
11 Liv. xxix. 37. 


12 ex formula ab Ro- 
manis censoribus data, 

13 Liv. xxix. 15. 37. 

14 Cic. Legg. iti, 3. 
Liv. xxxix. 44. Flor. i. 
6. Tac. Ann. xiii. 51. 

15 Cic. Flacc. 32. s. 80. 
Arch. 4. Sen, Ep. 95. 

J6 thus, CL. annos, i. 
€. 150 years old, cen- 
sus est Claudii Cæ- 
saris censura T. Fullo- 
nius Bononiensis; id- 
que collatis censibus 
ques ante  detule:at, 
verum apparuit, Plin, 
vii. 49, s. 50. 

17 Cic, Flacc. 32. Liv. 
xlv. 15. 

18 sc. apta; i. e. quo- 
rum Census censeri, 
pretium astimari, or- 
dinis et tributi causa, 
potest, 
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lued or esteemed, to be held in estimation;! de quo censeris, 
amicus, from whom or on whose account you are valued ;? pri- 
vatus illis census erat brevis, exiguus, tenuis, their private for- 
tune was small;? equestris, v. -ter, the fortune of an eques; 
CCCC. millia nummum, 400,000 sesterces;* senatorius, of a 
senator ;° homo sine censu, ex censu tributa conferre, cultus 
major censu, dat census honores, census partus per vulnera, a 
fortune procured in war ; demittere censum in viscera, i. e. bona 
obligurire, to eat up;?^ Roman? census populi, the treasury ;? 
breves extendere census, to make a small fortune go far.” 

The censors divided the citizens into classes and centuries, 
according to their fortunes. They added new tribes to the old, 
when it was necessary." ‘They let the public lands and taxes,” 
and the regulations which they prescribed to the farmers-gene- 
ral? were called leges vel tubule censoric.? 

The censors agreed with undertakers about building and re- 
pairing the public works, such as temples, porticoes, &c.;?' 
which they examined when finished,” and caused to be kept in 
good repair. ‘I'he expenses allowed by the public for execu- 
ting these works were called uttrotniputa, hence ultrotributa 
locare, to let them, or to promise a certain sum for executing 
them ; conducere, to undertake them." 

‘Lhe censors had the charge of paving the streets, and making 
the public roads, bridges, aqueducts, &c.? ‘They likewise made 
contraets about furnishing the publie sacrifices, and horses for 
the use of the curule magistrates ;? also about feeding the geese 
which were kept in the Capitol, in commemoration of their 
having preserved it, when the dogs had failed to give the 
alarm,? They took care that private persons should not occupy 
what belonged to the public. And if any one refused to obey 
their sentence, they could fine him, and distrain his effects till 
he made payment.” 

The imposing of taxes is often ascribed to the censors ; but 
this was done by a decree of the senate and the order of the 
people; without which the censors had not even the right of 
laying out the public money, nor of letting the publie lands.” 
Hence the senate sometimes cancelled their leases ? wheu they 
disapproved of them, for the senate had the chief direction in 
ali these matters. 
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The censor had no right to propose laws, or to lay any thing 
before the senate or people, unless by means of the consul or 
prætor, or a tribune of the commons.’ 

The power of the censors did not extend to public crimes, or 
to such things as came under the cognizance of the civil magi- 
strate, and were punishable by law; but only to matters of a 
private nature, and of less importance ; as, if one did not culti- 
vate his ground properly; if an eques did not take proper care 
of his horse, which was called ixcunia, or impolitia ;? if one 
lived too long unmarried (the fine for which was called zs 
UXORIUM), or contracted debt without cause;? and particularly, 
if any one had not behaved with sufficient bravery in war, or 
was of dissolute morals; above all, if a person had violated his 
oath.* ‘The accused were usually permitted to make their de- 
fence. 

The sentence of the censors * only affected the rank and cha- | 
racter of persons. It was therefore properly called raxowrw1a," i 
and in later times had no other effect than of putting a man to 
the blush? It was not fixed and unalterable, as the decision of 
a court of law,? but might be either taken off by the next cen- 
sors, or rendered ineffectual by the verdict of a jury, or by the 
suffrages of the Roman people. Thus we find C. Gæta, who 
had been extruded the senate by the censors, A. U. 639, the 
very next lustrum himself made censor. Sometimes the senate 
added force to the feeble sentence of the censors,” by their de- 
cree; which imposed an additional punishment.” 

The office of censor was once exercised by a dictator.’ After 
Sylla, the election of censors was intermitted for about seven- 
teen years.” "e 

When the censors acted improperly, they might be brought 
to a trial, as they sometimes were, by a tribune of the commons, 
Nay, we find a tribune ordering a censor to be seized and led 
to prison, and even to be thrown from the Tarpeian rock; but 
both were prevented by their colleagues.” 

Two things were peculiar to the censors.—1. No one could 
be elected a second time to that office, according to the law of 
C. Martius Rutilus, who refused a second censorship when con- 
ferred on him, hence surnamed cexsoniNus.— 2, If one of the 
censors died, another was not substituted in his room; but his 
surviving colleague was obliged to resign his office." 

‘The death of a censor was esteemed ominous, because it had 
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happened that a censor died, and another was chosen in his 
place, in that lustrum in which itome was taken by the Gauls.! 

The censors entered on their office immediately after their 
election, It was customary for them, when the Comitia were 
over, to sit down on their curule chairs in the Campus Martius 
before the temple of Mars.? Before they began to execute their 
office, they swore that they would do nothing through favour or 
hatred, but that they would act uprightly ; and when they re- 
signed their office, they swore that they had done so. ‘Then 
going up to the treasury,” they left a list of those whom they 
had made e@rarii.4 

A record of the proceedings of the censors’ was kept in the 
temple of the Nymphs, and is also said to have been preserved 
with great care by their descendants. One of the censors, to 
whom it fell by lot,’ after the census was finished, offered a so- 
lemn sacrifice? in the Campus Martius.? 

The power of the censors continued unimpaired to the tri- 
buneship of Clodius, A. U. 695, who got a law passed, ordering 
that no senator should be degraded by the censors, unless he 
had been formally accused and condemned by both censors ;!? 
but this law was abrogated, and the powers of the censorship 
restored soon after by Q. Metellus Scipio, A. U. 702. 

Under the emperors, the office of censor was abolished ; but 
the chief parts of it were exercised by the emperors themselves, 
or by other magistrates. 

Julius Cæsar made a review of the people ?? after a new man- 
ner, in the several streets, by means of the proprietors of the 
houses ; ? but this was not a review of the whole Roman people, 
but only of the poorer sort, who received a monthly gratuity of 
corn from the public, which used to be given them in former 
times, first at à low price, and afterwards, by the law of Clodius, 
for nought." 

Julius Cesar was appointed by the senate to inspect the mo- 
rals of the citizens for three years, under the title of PREFECTUS 
MORUM vel moribus ; afterwards for life, under the title of cen- 
sor.” A power similar to this seems to have been conferred on 
Pompey in his third consulship.” 

Augustus thrice made a review of the people; the first and 
last time with a colleague, and the second time alone.” He was 
invested by the senate with the same censorian power as Julius 
Cesar, repeatedly for five years, according to Dion Cassius,’ 
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according to Suetonius for life,’ under the title of MAGISTER MO- 
rum.” Hence 
Cum tot sustineas, ac tanta negotia solus, 


Res Italas armis tuteris, moribus ornes, 
Legibus emendes, &c.? Hor. Ep. ii. 1. 


Augustus, however, declined the title of censor, although he 
is so called by Macrobius ;* and Ovid says of him, sic agitur 
CENSURA, &c. Some of the succeeding emperors had assun.ed 
this title, particularly those of the Flavian family, but most of 
them rejected it; as Trajan, after whom we rarely find it men- 
tioned.* 

Tiberius thought the censorship unfit for his time.’ It was 
therefore intermitted during his government, as it was likewise 
during that of his successor. 

A review of the people was made by Claudius and L. Vitel- 
lius, the father of the emperor A. Vitellius, A. U. 800; by Ves- 
pasian and Titus, A. U. 827;? but never after. Censorinus? 
says, that this review was made only seventy-five times during 
650, or rather 630 years, from its first institution under Servius 
to the time of Vespasian ; after which it was totally discontinued. 

Decius endeavoured to restore the censorship in the person 
of Valerian, but without effect. The corrupt morals of Home 
at that period could not bear such a magistrate.” 


IV. TRIBUNES OF THE PEOPLE. 


Tue plebeians being oppressed by the patricians on account of 
debt, at the instigation of one Sicinius, made a secession to a 
mountain, afterwards called Mons Sacer, three miles from Rome, 
A. U. 260;" nor could they be prevailed on to return, till they 
obtained from the patricians a remission of debts for those who 
were insolvent, and liberty to such as had been given up to 
serve their creditors; and likewise that the plebeians should 
have proper magistrates of their own to protect their rights, 
whose persons should be sacred and inviolable.” ‘They were 
called trrpuneEs according to Varro, because they were at first 
created from the tribunes of the soldiers. 

Two tribunes were at first created, at the assembly by curiz, 
who, according to Livy, created three colleagues to themselves. 
In the year 253, they were first elected at the Comitia 'Tributa, 
and A. U. 297, ten tribunes were created,” two out of each 
class, which number continued ever after. 
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No patrician could be made tribune unless first adopted into 
a plebeian family, as was the case with Clodius the enemy of 
Cicero. At one time, however, we find two patricians of con- 
sular dignity elected tribunes? And no one could be made 
tribune or plebeian edile, whose father had borne a curule office, 
and was alive, nor whose father was a captive.? 

The tribunes were at first chosen indiscriminately from among 
the plebeians; but it was ordained by the Atinian law, some 
think, A. U. 623, that no one should be made tribune who was 
not asenator.* And we read, that when there were no senatorian 
candidates, on account of the powers of that office being dimi- 
nished, Augustus chose them from the equites." But others 
think, that the Atinian law only ordained, that those who were 
made tribunes should of course be senators, and did not prescribe 
any restriction concerning their election.® Itis certain, however, 
that under the emperors, no one but a senator had a right to 
stand candidate for the tribuneship.’ 

One of the tribunes chosen by lot, presided at the Comitia for 
electing tribunes, which charge was called sors comitiorum. 
After the abdication of the decemviri, when there were no tri- 
bunes, the pontifex maximus presided at their election. If the 
assembly was broken off? before the ten tribunes were elected, 
those who were created might choose? colleagues for themselves 
to complete the number. But a law was immediately passed by 
one Trebonius to prevent this for the future, which enacted, 
**''hat he who presided should continue the Comitia, and recal 
the tribes to give their votes, till ten were elected." 

The tribunes always entered on their office the 10th of De- 
cember,” because the first tribunes were elected on that day.'* 
In the time of Cicero, however, Asconius says, it was on the 
5th. But this seems not to have been so; for Cicero himself, 
on that day, calls Cato £ribunus designatus." 

The tribunes wore no toga pretexta, nor had they any exter- - 
nal mark of dignity, except a kind of beadle called viator, who 
went before them. It is thought they were not allowed to use 
à carriage." When they administered justice, they had no tri- 
bunal, but sat on subsellia or benches. 'They had, however, on 
all occasions, a right of precedency ; and every body was obliged 
to rise in their presence." 

The power of the tribunes at first was very limited. It con- 
sisted in hindering, not in acting,? and was expressed by the 
word vero, I forbid it. They had only the right of seizing, but 
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not of summoning.! Their office was only to assist the plebei- 
ans against the patricians and magistrates. Hence they were 
said esse privati, sine imperio, sine magistratu, not being dig- 
nified with the name of magistrates, as they were afterwards.’ 
They were not even allowed to enter the senate.* 

But in process of time they increased their influence to such 
a degree, that, under pretext of defending the rights of the peo- 
ple, they did almost whatever they pleased. "They hindered the 
collection of tribute, the enlisting of soldiers, and the creation 
of magistrates, which they did at one time for five years.” They 
could put a negative? upon all the decrees of the senate and 
ordinances of the people, and a single tribune, by his vero, 
could stop the proceedings of all the other magistrates, which 
Cesar calls extremum jus tribunorum.’ Such was the force of 
this word, that whoever did not obey it, whether magistrate or 
private person, was immediately ordered to be led to prison by 
a viator, or a day was appointed for his trial before the people, 
as a violator of the sacred power of the tribunes, the exercise 
of which it was a crime to restrain. They first began with 
bringing the chief of the patricians to their trial before the 
Comitia Tributa; as they did Coriolanus.? 

If any one hurt a tribune in word or deed, he was held ac- 
cursed,” and his goods were confiscated." Under the sanction 
of this law, they carried their power to an extravagant height. 
They claimed a right to prevent consuls from setting out to 
their provinces, and even to pull victorious generals from their 
triumphal chariot.? They stopped the course of justice by 
putting off trials, and hindering the execution of a sentence.” 
They sometimes ordered the military tribunes, and even the 
consuls themselves to prison, as the Ephori at Lacedemou did 
their kings, whom the tribunes at Rome resembled.? Hence 
it was said, datum sub jugum tribunitie potestatis consulatum 
fuisse.” 

The tribunes usually did not give their negative to a law, till 
leave had been granted to speak for and against it.’ 

The only effectual method of resisting the power of the tri- 
bunes, was to procure one or more of their number," to put a 
negative on the proceedings of the rest; but those who did so 
might afterwards be brought to a trial before the people by 
their colleagues. 
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Sometimes a tribune was prevailed on, by entreaties or threats, 
to withdraw his negative, or he demanded time to consider it,” 
or the consuls were armed with dictatorial power to oppose him;? 
from the terror of which, M. Antonius and Q. Cassius Longinus, 
tribunes of the commons, together with Curio and Coelius, fled 
from the city to Cesar into Gaul, and afforded him a pretext 
for crossing the river Eubicon, which was the boundary of his 
province, and of leading his army to Rome.* 

We also find the senate exercising a right of limiting the 
power of the tribunes, which was called cigcuwscgiPTIo, and of 
removing them from their office,’ as they did likewise other 
magistrates? On one occasion the senate even sent a tribune 
io prison; but this happened at a time when all order was vio- 
lated.’ 

The tribuneship was suspended when the decemviri were 
created, but not when a dictator was appointed.? 

‘The power of the tribunes was confined to the city and a mile 
around it? unless when they were sent any where by the senate 
and people; and then they might, in any part of the empire, 
seize even a proconsul at the head of his army and bring him 
to Rome." 

The tribunes were not allowed to remain all night" in the 
country, nor to be above one whole day out of town, except 
during the ferie Latine ; and their doors were open day and 
night, that they might be always ready to receive the requests 
and complaints of the wretched.” 

‘Lhe tribunes were addressed by the name trisuni. ‘Those 
who implored their assistance, said a VOBIS, TRIBUNI, POSTULO, 
UT MIHI AUXILIO sitis, The tribunes answered, AUXILIO ERIMUS, 
vel non ERimus.}! 

When a law was to be passed, or a decree of the senate to be 
made, after the tribunes had consulted together,” one of their 
number declared, sE INTERCEDERE, vel NON iNTERCEDERE, aut 
MORAM FACERE comitiis,delectui, &c. Also, se Non passuRus legem 
ferri vel abrogari ; relationem fieri de, &e. Pronunciant pra- 
CERE, &c. This was called pecretum tribunorum. ‘Thus, medio 
decreto jus auxilii sui expediunt , exert their right of intercession 
by a moderate decree.” 

Sometimes the tribunes sat in judgment, and what they de- 
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creed was called their evictum, or decretum? If any one dif- 
fered from the rest, he likewise pronounced his decree; thus, 
Tib. Gracchus ita decrevit : QUO MINUS EX BONIS L. SCIPIONIS QUOD 
JUDICATUM SIT, REDIGATUR, SE NON INTERCEDERE PRETORI. L. SCI- 
PIONEM NON PASSURUM IN CARCERE ET IN VINCULIS ESSE MITTIQUE 
EUM SE JUBERE.” 

'The tribunes early assumed the right of holding the Comitia 
by tribes, and of making laws? which bound the whole Roman 
people.* They also exercised the power of holding the senate, 
A. U. 298, of dismissing it when assembled by another, and of 
making a motion, although the consuls were present. ‘They 
likewise sometimes hindered the censors in the choice of the 
senate.? 

The tribunes often assembled the people merely to make ha- 
rangues to them. By the 1cizrax law it was forbidden, under 
the severest penalties, to interrupt a tribune while speaking,’ 
and no one was allowed to speak in the assemblies summoned by 
them without their permission : hence, concionem dare, to grant 
leave to speak ; in concionem ascendere, to mount the rostrum ; 
concionem habere, to make a speech, or to hold an assembly for 
speaking; and so, in concionem venire, in concionem vocare, and 
in concione stare ; but to hold an assembly for voting about any 
thing, was habere comitia vel acERE cum populo.’ 

The tribunes limited the time of speaking even to the consuls 
themselves, and sometimes would not permit them to speak at 
all? They could bring any one before the assembly,’ and force 
them to answer what questions were put to them.! By these 
harangues the tribunes often inflamed the populace against the 
nobility, and prevailed on them to pass the most pernicious laws. 

The laws which excited the greatest contentions were about 
dividing the public lands to the poorer citizens "—2bout the 
distribution of corn at a low price, or for nought " —and about 
the diminution of interest, and the abolition of debts, either in 
whole or in part.” 

But these popular laws were usually joined by the tribunes 
with others respecting the aggrandizement of themselves and 
their order; and when the latter were granted, the former were 
often dropped. At Jast, however, after great struggles, the 
tribunes laid open the way for plebeians to all the offices of the 
state. 
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The government of Rome was now brought to its just equi- 
librium. There was no obstruction to merit, and the most de- 
serving were promoted. "The republic was managed for several 
ages with quiet and moderation.! But when wealth and luxury 
were introduced, and avarice had seized all ranks, especially 
after the destruction of Carthage, the more wealthy plebeians 
joined the patricians, and they in conjunction engrossed all the 
honours and emoluments of the state. The body of the people 
were oppressed; and the tribunes, either overawed or gained, 
did not exert their influence to prevent it; or rather, perhaps, 
their interposition was disregarded? 

At last ‘Tiberius and Caius Gracchus, the grandsons of the 
great Scipio Africanus by his daughter Cornelia, bravely un- 
dertook to assert the liberties of the people, and to check the 
oppression of the nobility. But proceeding with too great 
ardour, and not being sufficiently supported by the multitude, 
they fell a sacrifice to the rage of their enemies. Tiberius, 
while tribune, was slain in the Capitol, by the nobility, with his 
cousin Scipio Nasica, pontifex maximus, at their head, A. U. 
620; and Caius, a few years after, perished by means of the 
consul Opimius, who slaughtered a great number of the plebei- 
ans. This was the first civil blood shed at Rome, which after- 
wards at different times deluged the state? From this period, 
when arms and violence began to be used with impunity in the 
legislative assemblies, and laws enacted by force to be held as 
valid, we date the commencement of the ruin of Roman liberty. 

The fate of the Gracchi discouraged others from espousing 
the cause of the people. In consequence of which, the power 
of the nobles was increased, and the wretched plebeians were 
more oppressed than ever.* 

Dut in the Jugurthine war, when, by the infamous corruption 
of the nobility, the republic had been basely betrayed, the ple- 
beians, animated by the bold eloquence of the tribune Memmius, 
regained the ascendancy.? The contest betwixt the two orders 
was renewed : but the people being misled and abused by their 
favourite, the faithless and ambitious Marius? ihe mobility 
again prevailed under the conduct of Sylla. 

Sylla abridged, and in a manner extinguished, the power of 
the tribunes, by enacting, “ That whoever had been tribune, 
should not afterwards enjoy any other magistracy ; that there 
should be no appeal to the tribunes; that they should not be 
allowed to assemble the people and make harangues to them, 
nor to propose laws,”’ but should. only retain the right of inter- 
cession? which Cicero greatly approves.” 
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But after the death of Sylla, the power of the tribunes was 
restored. In the consulship of Cotta, A. U. 679, they obtained 
the right of enjoying other offices, and in the consulship of Pom- 
pey and Crassus, A. U. 683, all their former powers; a thing 
which Cæsar strenuously promoted.! 

The tribunes henceforth were employed by the leading men 
as the tools of their ambition. Backed by a hired mob,? they 
determined every thing by force. They made and abrogated 
laws at pleasure. They disposed of the public lands and taxes 
as they thought proper, and conferred provinces and commands 
on those who purchased them at the highest price. The as- 
semblies of the people were converted into scenes of violence 
and massacre; and the most daring always prevailed.° 

Julius Cesar, who had been the principal cause of these ex- 
cesses, and had made a violation of the power of the tribunes a 
pretext for making war on his country,? having at last become 
master of the republic by force of arms, reduced that power by 
which he had been raised, to a mere name ; and deprived the 
tribunes of their office? at pleasure.’ 

Augustus got the tribunitian power to be conferred on him- 
self for life, by a decree of the senate; the exercise of it by 
proper magistrates, as formerly, being inconsistent with an ab- 
solute monarchy, which that artful usurper established.? This 
power gave him the right of holding the senate, of assembling 
the people, and of being appealed to in all cases? It also ren- 
dered his person sacred and inviolable; so that it became a 
capital crime ” to injure him in word or deed, which, under the 
succeeding emperors, served as a pretext for cutting off num- 
bers of the first men in the state, and proved one of the chief 
supports of tyranny.’* Hence this among other powers used to 
be conferred on the emperors in the beginning of their reign, 
or upon other solemn occasions ; and then they were said to be 
tribunitia potestate donati? Hence also the years of their go- 
vernment were called the years of their tribunitian power," 
which are found often marked on ancient coins; computed not 
from the Ist of January, nor from the 10th of December,” the 
day on which the tribunes entered on their office ; but from the 
day on which they assumed the empire. 

The tribunes, however, still continued to be elected, although 
they retained only the shadow of their former power, and 
seem to have remained to the time of Constantine, who abolish- 
ed this with other ancient offices. 
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V. A DILES. 


Tux e@diles were named from their care of the buildings,’ and 
were either plebeian or curule. 

Two ÆDILES PLEBEI were first created, A. U. 260, in the Co- 
mitia Curiata, at the same time with the tribunes of the com- 
mons, to be as it were their assistants, and to determine certain 
lesser causes, which the tribunes committed to them.* They 
were afterwards created, as the other inferior magistrates, àt 
the Comitia Tributa. 

Two £DILES CURULES were created from the patricians, A. U. 
387, to perform certain public games. They were first chosen 
alternately from the pairicians and plebeians, but afterwards 
promiscuously from both, at the Comitia Tributa.? 

The curule ediles wore the toga pretexta, had the right of 
images, and a more honourable place of giving their opinion in 
the senate. They used the sella curulis when they administered 
justice, whence they had their name.* Whereas the plebeian 
ediles sat on benches;? but they were inviolable® as the tri- 
punes.” 

The office of the ædiles was to take care of the city,? its pub- 
lic buildings, temples, theatres, baths, basilic, porticoes, aquæ- 
ducts, common sewers, public roads, &c. especially when there 
were no censors: also of private buildings, lest they should be- 
come ruinous, and deform the city, or occasion danger to pas- 
sengers, They likewise took care of provisions, markets, 
taverns, &c, They inspected those things which were exposed 
to sale in the Forum; and if they were not good, they caused 
them to be thrown into the ‘Tiber. ‘They broke unjust weights 
and measures. "They limited the expenses of funerals. They 
restrained the avarice of usurers. They fined or banished wo- 
men of bad character, after being condemned by the senate or 
people. ‘They took care that no new gods or religious ceremo- 
nies were introduced. They punished not only petulant actions, 
but even words? 

The ediles took cognizance of these things, proposed edicts 
concerning them," and fined delinquents. ‘Shey had neither 
the right of summoning nor of seizing, unless by the order of 
the tribunes ; nor did they use lictors or viatores, but only pub- 
lic slaves. ‘They might even be sued at law?! by a private per- 
son, ?? 

It belonged to the ædiles, particularly the curule zediles, to 
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exhibit public solemn games, which they sometimes did at a 
prodigious expense, to pave the way for future preferments.! 
They examined the plays which were to be brought on the 
stage, and rewarded or punished the actors as they deserved. 
They were bound by oath to give the palm to the most deserv- 
ing? Agrippa, when ædile under Augustus, banished all jug- 
glers ? and asirologers. 

It was peculiarly the office of the plebeian zdiles, to keep 
the decrees of the senate, and the ordinances of the people, in 
the temple of Ceres, and afterwards in the treasury.* 

Julius Casar added two other plebeian ediles, called cere- 
ALES,” to inspect the public stores of corn and other provisions.* 

The free towns also had their zdiles, where sometimes they 
were the only magistrates, as at Arpinum.’ 

The ediles seem to have continued, but with some variations, 
to the time of Constantine. 


VI. QUASTORS. 


Tux Questors were so called? because they got in the public 
revenues.’ 

The institution of quzstors seems to have been nearly as an- 
cient as the city itself. They were first appointed by the kings, 
according to Tacitus.” And then by the consuls, to the year 
307, when they began to be elected by the people, at the Comi- 
tia Tributa.! Others say, that two questors were created by 
the people from among ihe patricians, soon after the expulsion 
of larquin, to take care of the treasury, according to a law 
passed by Valerius Poplicola,” 

In the year 333, besides the two city quzestors, two others 
were created to attend the consuls in war ;!? and from this time 
the questors might be chosen indifferently from the plebeians 
and patricians. After all Italy was subdued, four more were 
added, A. Ù. 498, about the same time that the coining of silver 
was first introduced at Rome." Sylla increased their number 
to twenty.” Julius Cesar to forty. Under the emperors, 
their number was uncertain and arbitrary. 

Two questors only remained at Rome, and were called ov.zs- 
TORES URBANI; the rest, PROVINCIALES OY MILITARES. 

The principal charge of the city questors was the care of the 
treasury, which was kept in the temple of Saturn." ‘They re- 
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ceived and expended the public money, and entered an account 
of their receipts and disbursements. ‘They exacted the fines 
imposed by the public. The money thus raised was called ar- 
GENTUM MULTATITIUM." 

The quzstors kept the military standards in the treasury, 
(which were generally of silver, sometimes of gold,) for the 
Romans did not use colours,” and brought them out to the con- 
suls when going upon an expedition. They entertained foreign 
ambassadors, provided them with lodgings, and delivered to 
them the presents of the public.! They took care of the funeral 
of those who were buried at the public expense, as Menenius 
Agrippa and Sulpicius. They exercised a certain jurisdiction, 
especially among their clerks.’ 

Commanders returning trom war, before they could obtain a 
triumph, were obliged to swear before the questors, that they 
had written to the senate a true account of the number of the 
enemy they had slain, and of the citizens that were missing.’ 

The provinces of the quiestors were annually distributed to 
them by lot, after the senate had determined into what pro- 
vinces questors should be sent. Whence sors is often put for 
the office or appointment of a questor, as of other magistrates 
and public officers, or for the condition of any one.® Sometimes 
à certain province was given to a particular quaestor by the se- 
nate or people. But Pompey chose Cassius as his questor, and 
C:esar chose Antony, of themselves.? 

The office of the provincial qucestors was to attend the consuls 
or prctors into their provinces; to take care that provisions 
and pay were furnished to the army; to keep the money depo- 
sited by the soldiers; to exact the taxes and tribute of the 
empire; to take care of the money and to sell the spoils taken 
in war; to return an account of every thing to the treasury ; 
and to exercise the jurisdiction assigned them by their gover- 
nors. When the governor left the province, the quaestor usually 
supplied his place." 

‘there subsisted the closest connection between a proconsul or 
propretor and his quastor.^ If a questor died, another was 
appointed by the governor in his room, called PRoQuzsTOn.? 

‘The place in the camp where the quéstor’s tent was, and 
where he kept his stores, was called ouzsronivM, or gueéstorium 
forum, so also the place in the province, where he kept his ac- 
counts and transacted business. 
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The city quaestor had neither lictors nor viatores, because 
they had not the power of summoning or apprehending, and 
might be prosecuted by a private person before the prztor.! 
They could, however, hold the Comitia; and it seems to have 
been a part of their office in ancient times to prosecute those 
guilty of treason, and punish them when condemned.? 

The provincial quæstors were attended by lictors, at least in 
the absence of the prætor, and by clerks.? 

The questorship was the first step of preferment* which gave 
one admission into the senate, when he was said adire ad rem- 
publicam, pro rempublicam capessere. It was, however, some- 
times held by those who had been consuls.* 

Under the emperors the qu:estorship underwent various 
.changes. A distinction was introduced between the treasury of 
the public® and the treasury of the prince;? and different offi- 
cers were appointed for the management of each. 

Augustus took from the questors the charge of the treasury, 
and gave it to the pretors, or those who had been pretors ; but 
Claudius restored it to the questors. Afterwards prefects of 
the treasury seem to have been appointed.? 

Those who had borne the questorship used to assemble the 
judges, called centumviri, and preside at their courts; but Au- 
gustus appointed that this should be done by the pecemvirr liti- 
bus judicandis. The questors also chose the judices. Augustus 
gave to the questors the charge of the public records, which the 
&diles and, as Dion Cassius says, the tribunes had formerly 
exercised. But this too was afterwards transferred to prefects.’ 

Augustus introduced a new kind of questors called ou.ssroxEs 
CANDIDATI, Or candidati principis vel Augusti, vel Cesaris, who 
used to carry the messages of the emperor" to the senate.” 
They were called candidati, because they sued for higher prefer- 
ments, which by the interest of the emperor they were sure to 
obtain ; hence petis tanquam Cesaris candidatus, i. e. carelessly.” 

Augustus ordained by an edict, that persons might enjoy the 
quastorship, and of course be admitted into the senate, at the 
age of twenty-two.” 

Under the emperors the questors exhibited shows of gladia- 
tors, which they seem to have done at their own expense, as a 
requisite for obtaining the office. 

Constantive instituted a new kind of questors, called Qu vs- 
TORES PALATII, who were much the same with what we now call 
chancellors.!? 
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OTHER ORDINARY MAGISTRATES. 


‘THERE were various other ordinary magistrates; as, 

‘TRIUMVIRI CAPITALES, who judged concerning slaves and persons 
of the lowest rank, and who also had the charge of the prison, 
and of the execution of condemned criminals.! 

TRiumvini MosETALES, who had the charge of the mint? Ac- 
cording to the advice of Mecenas to Augustus, it appears that 
only Roman coins were permitted to circulate in the provinces.” 

Nummutari, vel pecunie spectatores, saymasters.* 

TRIUMVIRI NoCTURXNI, vel tresviri, who had the charge of pec- 
venting tires,’ and w alked round the watches in the night-time,® 
attended by eight lictors, 

QUATUOR VIRI viazzs, vel viocuri,’ who had the charge of the 
streets and public roads. 

All these magistrates used to be created by the people at the 
Comitia Tributa. 

Some add to the magistratus ordinarii minores the cENTUMVIRI 
litibus judicandis (vel stlitibus judicandis, for so it was anciently 
written), a body of men chosen out of every tribe (so that prc- 
perly there were 105), for judging such causes as the prætor 
committed to their decision ; and also the pecemvirt litibus judi- 
candis. But these were generally not reckoned magistrates, 
but only judges. 


NEW ORDINARY MAGISTRATES UNDER THE EMPERORS. 


Aveustus instituted several new offices; as curatores operum 
publicorum, viarum, aquarum, alvei Tiberis, sc. repurgandi et 
laxioris faciendi, frumenti populo dividundi ; persons who had 
the charge of the publie works, of the roads, of bringing water 
to the city, of cleansing and enlarging the channel of the ‘Tiber, 
and of distributing corn to the people? ‘Lhe chief of these 
officers were :— 

I. The governor of the city? whose power was very great, 
ond generally continued for several vears. 

A prefect of the city used likewise formerly to he chosen 
occasionally,” in the absence of the kings, and afterwards of 
the consuls. He was not chosen by the people, but appointed, 
first by the kings, and afterwards by the consuls... He might, 
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however, assemble the senate, even although he was not a sena- 
tor, and also hold the Comitia. But after the creation of the 
prætor, he used only to be appointed for celebrating the ferie 
Latine, or Latin holy-days. 

Augustus instituted this magistracy by the advice of Mæcenas, 
who himself in the civil wars had been intrusted by Augustus 
with the charge of the city and of Italy. The first prefect of 
the city was Messala Corvinus, only for a few days; after him 
Taurus Statilius, and then Piso for twenty years, He was 
usually chosen from among the principal men of the state? His 
office comprehended many things, which had formerly belonged 
to the pretors and ediles. He administered justice betwixt 
masters and slaves, freedmen and patrons; he judged of the 
crimes of guardians and curators; he checked the frauds of 
bankers and money-brokers; he had the superintendence of 
the shambles,* and of the public spectacles: in short, he took 
care to preserve order and public quiet, and punished all trans- 
gressions of it, not only in the city, but within a hundred miles 
of it.” He had the power of banishing persons both from the 
city and from Italy, and of transporting them to any island 
which the emperor named.® 

The prefect of the city was, as it were, the substitute" of the 
emperor, and had one under him, who exercised jurisdiction in 
his absence, or by his command, He seems to have had the 
same insignia with the prators. 

il. The prefect of the przetorian cohorts,’ or the commander 
of the emperor's body guards. 

Augustus instituted two of these from the equestrian order, by 
the advice of Mæcenas, that they might counteract one another, 
if one of them attempted any innovation? Their power was at 
first but small, and merely military : but Sejanus, being alone 
invested by Tiberius with this command, increased its influence,‘ 
by collecting the praetorian cohorts, formerly dispersed through 
the city, into one camp." 

The prefect of the pratorian bands was under the succeeding 
emperors made the instrument of their tyranny, and therefore 
that office was conferred on none but those whom they could 
entirely trust. They always attended the emperor to execute his 
commands : hence their power became so great that it was little 
inferior to that of the emperor himself.? Trials and appeals were 
brought before them; and from their sentence there was nc 
appeal, unless by way of supplication to the emperor. 
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The pratorian prefect was appointed to his office by the em- 
peror’s delivering to him a sword! 

Sometimes there was but one prefect, and sometimes two. 
Constantine created four prefecti pretorio: but he changed 
their office very much from its original institution ; for he made 
it civil instead of military, and divided among them the care of 
the whole empire. To one he gave the command of the East, 
to another of Illyricum, to a third of Italy and Africa, and to a 
fourth, of Gaul, Spain, and Britain ; but he took from them the 
command of the soldiers, and transferred that to cflicers, who 
were called magistri equitum, 

Under each of these prefecti pretorio were several substi- 
tutes,” who had the charge of certain districts, which were called 
piaceszs ; and the chief city in each of these, where they held 
their courts, was called wEvRoPoris. Each diwcesis might cor- 
tain several metropoles, and each metropolis had several cities 
under it. But Cicero uses piacesis for the part of a province, 
and calls himself Episcorus, inspector or governor of the Cam- 

anian coast, as of a diacesis. 
ill. Prasecrus annonx, vel rei frumentarie, who had the 
charge of procuring corn. 

A ‘magistrate used to be created for that purpose cn extraor- 
dinary occasions under the republic: vis L. Minutius, and so 
afterwards Pompey with great power.* In the time of a great 
sc arcity, Augustus himself undertook the charge of providing 
corn,” and ordained, that for the future two men of preetorian 
dignity should be annually elected to discharge that office; af- 
terwards he appointed four? and thus it became an ordinary 
magistraey. But usually there scems to have been but one pre- 
fectus annone ; it was at first an office of great dignity, but not 
so in after times.’ 

IV. PRxrEcTUS MILITARIS £ZRARU, à person who had the 
charge of the public fund which Augustus instituted for the sup- 
poe of the army.? 

PraFectus crassis, admiral of the fleet. Augustus equip- 
E two fleets, which he stationed,’ the one at Ravenna on the 
Hadriatic, and the other at Misena or -um on the Tuscan sea. 
Each of these had its own proper commander." ‘There were 
also ships stationed in other places; as in the Pontus Euxinus, 
near Alexandria, on the Rhine, and Danube.” 

VI. PuarroTUS vteiLUM, the officer who commanded the sol- 
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diers who were appointed to watch the cit ty. Cf these there 
were seven cohorts, one for every two wards,’ composed chiefly 
of manumitted slaves.2 Those who guarded adjoining houses 
in the night-time, carried each of them a bell? to give the 
alarm to one another when any thing happened. 

The prefectus vigilum took cognizance of incendiaries, thieves, 
vagrants, and the like; and if any atrocious case happened, it 
was remitted to the prefect of the city. 

There were various other magistrates in the latter times of 
the empire, called comites, correctores, duces, magistri ofjici- 
orum,  scriniorum, &c. who were honoured with various epi- 
thets, according to their different degrees of dignity; as, c/aris- 
simi, illustres, spectabiles, egregii, per a fectissimi, &c. The high- 
est title was nobilissimus and gloriosissimus. 


EXTRAORDINARY MAGISTRATES. 


I. DICTATOR AND MASTER OF HORSE. 


Tur Dictator was so called, either because he was named by 
the consul,* or rather from his publishing edicts or orders. He 
was also called magister populi, and prætor maximus. This 
magistracy seems to have been borrowed from the Albans, or 
Latins. 

It is uncertain who was first created dictator, or in what year. 
Livy says, that T. Lartius was first created dictator, A. U. 253, 
nine years after the expulsion of the kings. The first cause of 
creating a dictator was the fear of a domestic sedition, and of a 
dangerous war from the Latins. As the authority of the con- 
suls was not sufficiently respected on account of the liberty of 
appeal from them, it was judged proper, in dangerous conjunc- 
tures, to create a single magistrate, with absolute power, from 
whom there should be no appeal, and who should not be re- 
strained by the interposition of a colleague.’ 

A dictator was afterwards created also for other causes: as,— 
l. For fixing a nail ? in the right side of the temple of Jupiter, 
which is supposed to have been done in those rude ages," to 
mark the number of years. This was commonly done by the 
ordinary magistrate ; but in the time of a pestilence, or of any 
great public “calamity, a dictator was created for that purpose,” 
io avert the divine wrath. —9, For holding the Comitia.—3. For 
the sake of instituting holidays, or of celebrating games when 
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retur, cui dicto omnes 


diceret. Suet. Jul. 77. gendi causa. 
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giouibus, audi^ntes essent, Varr. 
£ libertino milite, Suet, L. L. iv. 14. 2. vii, 3. Cie. Mi. 10. rare. 
Aug. 25. 30. 5 a dictando, quod mul- 7 Liv. ii. i Oil, 2, 10 quia majus ipee 
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the prætor was indisposed.—4. For holding trials.’— And, 5. 
Once for choosing senators,? on which occasion there were two 
dictators; one at Rome, and another commanding an army, 
which never was the case at any other time.’ 

The dictator was not created by the suffrages of the people, as 
the other magistrates ; but one of the consuls, by order of the 
senate, named as dictator whatever person of consular dignity 
he thought proper; and this he did, after having taken the 
auspices, , usually in the dead of the night! 

One of the military tribunes also could name a dictator; about 
which Livy informs us there was some scruple. He might be 
nominated out of Rome, provided it was in the Roman territory, 
which was limited to Italy. Sometimes the people gave direc- 
tions whom the consuls should name dictator.? 

Sylla and Cæsar were made dictators at the Comitia, an in- 
terrex presiding at the creation of the former, and Lepidus the 
prætor at the creation of the latter? 

In the second Punic war, A, U. 536, after the destruction of 
the consul Flaminius and his army at the Thrasimene lake, 
when the other consul was absent from Rome, and word could 
not easily be sent to him, the people created Q. Fabius Maximus 
PRODICTATOR, and M, Minucius Rufus master of horse.’ 

The power of the dictator was supreme both in peace and 
war. He could raise and disband armies; he could determine 
about the life and fortunes of Roman citizens, without consulting 
the people or senate. His edict was observed as an oracle? At 
first there was no appeal from him, till a law was passed that no 
magistrate should be created w ithout the liberty of appeal,’ first 
by the cousuls Horatius and Valerius, A, U. 304; and afterwards 
by the consul M. Valerius, A. U. 453.9 But the force of this 
law with respect to the dictator is doubtful. It was once 
strongly contested," but never finally decided. 

The dictator was attended by twenty- -four lictors,? with the 
fasces and secures even in the city.’ 

When a dictator was created, all the other magistrates ab- 
dicated their authority, except the tribunes of the commons. 


‘The consuls, however, 


1 quastionibus exercen- 
dis, Liv. vii, J. 28, viii. 
23. 40. ix. 7. 26. 34. 
xxv. 2, 

2 qui senatum legeret. 

3 Liv. xxiii, 22, &c. 

4 nocte silentio, ut mos 
est, dictatorem dixit, 
Liv, viii. 23. ix. 38. 
Diony, x. 23. post me- 
diam noctem, Fest. in 
voc, Silentio, Sinis- 
trum, et Solida sella. 

5 liv. iz. 31. xxvii. 5. 
9 Cic. Rull, iii. 2, Ces. 


Bell. Civ. it. 19. Dio. 
xli. dt. 

Vid Ui sesto fes de 

8 pro numine observae 
tum, Liv. viii 34. 

9 sine provocatione. 
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1l Liv. viii. 33. 

12 The writers on Ro- 
man antiquities, and 
especially Dr Adam, 
asseit that the dictitor 
was attended by 22 lic- 
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tors, with the fasces 
and secures, even in 
the city. In this they 
appear tu have erred, 
Plutarch indeed tells 
us, in Fabio, that the 
dictator was attended 
by 24 lictors; but, as 
J. Lipsius observes, 
this statement is con- 
tradicted by higher au- 
thority 5 for we are 


told in the epit me of 


the 8: thi book of Livy, 
that Sylla inussuming 


still continued to act, but in obedience 


to himself 24 lictors, 
had done a thing eu- 
tively unprecedent d: 
Sylla, dictator factus, 
quod nemo quidem un- 
quam fecerat, cum fas- 
cibus viginti quatuor 
processit.—A N LU HON. 
13 so that Livy justly 
calls imperium dictato- 
ris, suo ingenio vehe- 
mens, à command in 
itself uncontcollubie 
ii. 18. 30. 
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to the dictator, and without any ensigns of authority in his 
presence.! 

The power of the dictator was circumscribed by certain limits. 

1. It only continued for the space of six months,? even although 
the business for which he had been created was not finished, and 
was never prolonged beyond that time, except in extreme ne- 
cessity, as in the case of Camillus? For Sylla and Cesar 
usurped their perpetual dictatorship, in contempt of thé laws of 
their country. 

But the dictator usually resigned his command whenever he 
had effected the business for which he had been created. ` ‘Thus 
Q. Cincinnatus and Mamercus /Emilius abdicated the dictator- 
ship on the sixteenth day, Q. Servilius on the eighth day.* 

2. The dictator could lay out none of the public money, with- 
cut the authority of the senate or the order of the people. 

3. A dictator was not permitted to go out of Italy ; which 
was only once violated, and that on account of the most urgent 
necessity, in Atilius Calatinus. 

4. The dictator was not allowed to ride on horseback, without 
asking the permission of the people? to show, as it is thought, 
that the chief strength of the Roman army consisted in the in- 
fantry. 

But the principal check against a dictator's abuse of power 
was, that he might be called to an account for his conduct, when 
he resigned his office.’ 

For 120 years before Sylla, the creation of a dictator was dis- 
used, but in dangerous emergencies the consuls were armed with 
dictatorial power. After the death of Cæsar, the dictatorship 
was for ever abolished from the state, by a law of Antony the 
consul? And when Augustus was urged by the people to accept 
the dictatorship, he refused it with the strongest marks of aver- 
sion.” Possessed of the power, he wisely declined an odious 
appellation. For ever since the usurpation of Sylla, the dic- 
tatorship was detested on account of the cruelties which that 
tyrant had exercised under the title of dictator. 

Yo allay the tumults which followed the murder of Clodius by 
Milo, in place of a dictator, Pompey was by an unprecedented 
measure made sole consul, A. U. 702. He, however, on the 
first of August, assumed Scipio, his father-in-law, as colleague.!! 

When a dictator was created, he immediately nominated” a 
master of horse,? usually from among those of consular or præ- 
torian dignity, whose proper office was to command the cavalry, 
and also to execute the orders of the dictator. M. Fabius Bu- 


1 Polyb. iii. 87. Liv.iv. 4 Liv. iii. 29. iv. 91, 47, 8 Cic, Phil. i. 1. TO" Dio. liv. 1. 


ies M. &e, 9 genu nixus, dejecta ab 11 Dio, xl. 50, 51. 
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Liv. ix. à3. 6 Liv. xxii. 1i pectore, deprecatus 13 magister equitum. 
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eo, the dictator nominated to choose the senate, had no master 


of horse. 


Sometimes a master of horse was pitched upon! for the dicta- 
tor, by the senate, or by order of the people. 
The magister equitum might be deprived of his command by 


the dictator, and another nominated in his room. 


The people 


at one time made the master of the horse, Minucius, equal in 
command with the dictator Fabius Maximus? 


The master of the horse is supposed to have had much the 
same insignia with the prætor, six lictors, the preterta, &c. 


4 


He had the use of a horse, which the dictator had not without 
the order of the people. 


DICTATORSHIP, 


THE appointment of the first 
dictutor is placed in the tenth 
year atter the first consuls; and 
the oldest annalists say it was 
J. Larcius. But there were 
divers contradictory statements, 
and the vanity of the Valerian 
house assigned this honour to a 
nephew of Publicola. Accord- 
ing to the date just mentioned, 
Larcius was consul at the time, 
and so only received an enlarge- 
ment of his power: another ac- 
count related as the occasion of 
ihe appointment, what sounds 
ejr enough, that by an un- 
fortunate choice the republic had 
been placed in the hands ot two 
consuls of the Tarquinian fac- 
tion, whose names were subse- 
quently rendered dubious by in- 
duleence or by calumny. 

That the name of dictator was 
of Latin origin, is acknow- 
ledged; and assuredly the char- 
acter of his oflice, invested with 
regal power for a limited period, 
was no less so. The existence 
of a dictator at Tusculum in 
early, at Lanuvium in very late 
times, is matter of history; and 
Latin ritual books, which refer- 
red to Alban traditions, enabled 
Macer to assert that this magis- 
tracy had subsisied at Alba; 
though it is true that the preser- 
vation of any historical record 
concerning Alba is stili more out 
of the question than concerning 
Rome before Tullus Hostilius. 
The Latins, however, did not 
merely elect dictators in their 
several cities, but also over the 
whole nation: from a fragment 
ot Cato we learn that the Tuscu- 
lan Egerius was dictator over 
the collective body of the Latins. 
Here we catch a glimmering of 
light; but we must follow it 
with caution, If Rome and La: 
tium were confederate states on 
a footing of equality, in the room 
of that supremacy which lasted 
but for a short time after the 
revolution, they must have pos- 


sessed the chief command alter- 
nately: and this would explain 
why the Roman dictators were 
appointed for only six months, 
and how they came to have 
twenty-four lictors: namely, as 
a symbol that the governments 
of the two states were united 
under the same head: the con- 
suls had only twelve between 
them, which went by turns from 
one to the other. And so the 
dictaturship at the beginning 
would be diare solely toward 
foreign affairs ; and the continu- 
ance of the consuls along with 
the dictator would be accounted 
for; nay, the dictatorship, being 
distinct from the office of the 
magister populi, might sometimes 
be conferred on him, sometimes 
on one of the consuls. 

The object aimed at in insti- 
tuting the dictatorship,—as 
will call it from the first, by the 
name which in course of time 
supplanted the earlier one,—was 
incontestably to evade the Vale- 
rian laws, and to re-establish an 
unlimited authority over the ple- 
beians even within the barriers 
and the mile of their liberties : 
for the legal appeal to the com- 
monalty was from the sentence 
of the consuls, not from that of 
this new magistrate, Nor does 
such an appeal seem ever to have 
been introduced, not even after 
the power of the tribunes had 
grown to an inordinate excess: 
tne Romans rather chose to let 
the dictatorship drop. The tra- 
dition, accordingly, is perfectly 
correct in recording how the ap- 
pointment of à dictator alarmed 
the commonaity. 

That even the members of the 
houses at the first had no right 
of appealing against the dictator 
to their comitia, though they had 
possessed such a right even un- 
der the kings is expressly as- 
serted by Festus: at the same 
time he adds that they obtained 
it. This is confirmed by the ex- 
ample of M, Fabius; who, when 
his son was persecuted Ly the 
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I constitution. 


3 Liv, viti, ae, xxil, Jo, 


ferocity of a dictator, appealed 
in his belialf to the populace ; to 
his peers, the patricians in the 
curies. 

The later Romans had only an 
indistinct knowledge of the dic- 
tatorship, drawn from their ear- 
lier history, Excepting O. Fa- 
bius Maximus in the second 
campaign of the second Punic 
war, whose election and situa- 
tion, moreover, were completely 
at variance with ancient custom, 
no dictator to command an army 
had been appointed since 503; 
and even the comitia for elec- 
tions had never been held by one 
since the beginning of the Ma- 
cedonian war. As applied to the 
tyranny of Sylla and the mo- 
narchy of Casar, the title was a 
mere name, without any ground 
for such a use in the ancient 
Hence we can ac- 
count for the error of Dion Cas- 
sius, when, overlooking the pri- 
vilege of«the patricians, he ex- 
presslyasserts that in no instance 
was there a right of appealing 
against the dictator, and that ha 
might condemn knights and se- 
nators to death without a trials 
as well as for that of Dionysius, 
who fancies he decided on every 
measure at will, even about 
peace and ware Such notions, 
out of which the moderns have 
drawn their phrase dictatorial 
power, are suitable indeed to 
Sylla and Cæsar: with reference 
to the genuine dictatorship they 
are utterly mistaken. 

Like ignorance as to the an- 
cient state of things is involved 
in the notion of Dionysius, that, 
after the senate had merely re- 
solved that a dictator was to be 
appointed, and which consul was 
to name him, the consul exer- 
cised an uncontroled discretion 
in the choice: which opinion, 
being delivered with such posi- 
tiveness, has became the preva- 
lent one in treatises on Roman 
autiquiues, Such might possibly 
be the case, if the dictator was 
restricted to the charge of pre- 
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Tue laws of Rome at first, as of other ancient nations, were very 
few and simple.’ It is thought there was for some time no writ- 
ten law.” Differences were determined? by the pleasure of the 
kings,* according to the principles of natural equity,’ and their 


decisions were held as laws.® 


The kings used to publish their 


commands either by pasting them up in public on a white wall 
or tablet,’ or by a herald. Hence they were said, omnia manu 


gubernare.? 


The kings, however, in every thing of importance, 
consulted the senate and likewise the people. 


Hence we read 


of the rgeEs cuRiATE of Romulus and of the other kings, which 
were also called LEGES REGIE.’ 


siding over the elections, for 
which purpose it msttered not 
who he was: in the second Pu- 
nie war, in 542, the consul M. 
Valerius Lzvinus asserted this 
as his right ; and in the first the 
practice must already have been 
the same; for else P. Claudius 
Pulcher could not have insulted 
the repub ic by nominatiog M. 
Glycia. But never can the dis- 
posal of kingly power have been 
entrusted to the discretion of a 
single elector. 

The poutifical law books, 
clothing the principles of the 
constitution atter their manner 
in an historical form, preserved 
the true account. For what 
other source can have supplied 
Dionysius with the resolution of 
the senate, as it professes to be, 
that a citizen, whom the senate 
should nominate, and the people 
2pprove of, should govern for 
six months? The people here 
is the populus: it was a revival 
of the ancient custom for the 
king to be elected by the patrici- 
ans: and that such was the form 
is established by positive testi- 
mony. 

Still oftener, indeed, through- 
out the whole first decad of 
Livy, do we read of a decree of 
the senate whereby a dictator 
was appointed, without any no- 
tice of the great council of the 
patricians. The old mode of 
electing the kings was restored 
in all its parts: the dictator after 
his appointment had to obtain the 
imperium from the curies. And 
thus, from possessing this right 
of conferring the imperium, the 
patricians might dispense with 
voting on the preliminary nomi- 
nation of the senate. Appointing 
a dictator was an affair of urgen- 
cy: some augury or other might 
interrupt the curies: it was un- 


fortunate enough that there were 
but too many chances of this at 
the time when he was to be pro- 
claimed by the consul, and when 
the law on his imperium was to 
be passed. And after the ple- 
beians obtained a share in the 
consulate, as the senate was 
continually approximating to a 
fair mixture of the two estates, 
it was a gain for the freedom of 
the nation, provided the election 
could not be transferred to the 
centuries, to strengthen the se- 
nate's power of nominating. 
Under the old system a plebeian 
could not possibly be dictator. 
Now, as C. Marcius in 393 open- 
ed this office to his own order, 
whereas in 393 it is expressly 
stated that the appointment was 
approved by the patricians, it is 
almost certain that the change 
took place within this interval. 
Even in 444 the bestowal of the 
imperium was assuredly more 
than an empty form: but it be- 
came such by the Mznian law: 
thenceforward it was only requi- 
site that the consul should con- 
sent to proclaim the person 
named by the senate. Thus after 
that time, in the advanced state 
of popular freedom, the dictator- 
ship could occur but seldom ex- 
cept for trivial purposes: and if 
on such occasions the appoint- 
ment was left to the consuls, 
they would naturally lay claim 
to it likewise in those solitary 
instances where the office still 
had real importance. 

However, when P. Claudius 
insultingly misused his privi- 
lege, the remembrance of the an- 
cient procedure was still fresh 
enough for the senate to have 
the power of annulling the scan- 
dalous appointment. To do so, 
they would not even need the 
legal limitation mentioned by 


Livy, that none but consulars 
were eligible. A law of those 
early times can only have spoken 
of prztors and pretorians: for 
which reason, the prætor conti- 
nuing to be deemed a colleague 
of the consuls, it was not vio- 
lated when L. Papirius Crassus 
was made dictator in 415: and 
the other cases which would be 
against the rule, if interpreted 
strictly of such men as had ac- 
tualiy been consuls, might pro- 
b:bly be explamed in the same 
way, if we had pretorian Fasti. 

In a number of passages it is 
d'stinctly stated that the master 
of the knights was chosen by the 
dictator at pleasure. But this 
again must have been the more 
recent practice: at all events his 
appointment in one instance is 
attributed to the senate no less 
clearly than that of the dictator : 
as at the origin of the office it is 
at least in general terms to elec- 
tors: and the decree of the 
plebs, which in 542 raised Q. 
Fulvius Flaccus to the dictator- 
ship, enjoined him to appoint 
P. Licivins Crassus magister 
equitum, The civil character of 
this officer is enveloped in total 
obscurity: but that he was not 
merely the master of the horse 
and the dictator's lieutenant in 
the field, is certain. I conjec- 
ture, that he was elected by the 
centuries of plebeian knights.— 
as the magister populi was by the 
populus, the six suffragia, —and 
that he was their protector. The 
dictator may have presided at 
the election, letting the twelve 
centuries vote on the person 
whom he proposed: this might 
afterward fall into disuse, and he 
would then name his brother 
magistrate himself.—Niebuhr, 
Vol. i. p. 552—559. 


1 Tac, Ann, iii. 26. 
2 nihil scripti juris, 
3 lites dirimebantur. 
4 regnm arbitrio. 
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7 in album relata pro- 
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But the chief legislator was Servius Tullius, all whose laws, 
however, were abolished at once? by Tarquinius Superbus. 

After the expulsion of Tarquin the institutions of the kings 
were observed, not as written law, but as customs ;? and the 
consuls determined most causes, as the kings had done, accord. 
ing to their pleasure. 

But justice being thus extremely uncertain, as depending on 
the will of an individual,* C. Terentius Arsa, a tribune of the 
commons, proposed to the people, that a body of laws should be 
drawn up, to which all should be obliged to conform. But 
this was violently opposed by the patricians, in whom the whole 
judicative power was vested, and to whom the knowledge of the 
few laws which then existed was confined.’ 

At last, however, it was determined, A. U. 299, by a decree 
of the senate and by the order of the people, that three ambas- 
sadors should be sent to Athens to copy the famous laws of 
Solon, and to examine the institutions, customs, and laws of the 
other states in Greece.’ 

Upon their return, ten men? were created from among the 
patricians, with supreme power, and without the liberty of ap- 
peal, to draw up a body of laws,’ all the other magistrates having 
first abdicated their office. The decemviri at first behaved with 
great moderation, ‘They administered justice to the people 
each every tenth day. The twelve fasces were carried before 
him who was to preside, and his nine colleagues were attended 
by a single officer, called AccENsus. They proposed ten tables 
ot laws, which were ratitied by the people at the Comitia Cen- 
turiata. In composing them, they are said to have used the 
assistance of one HERMODORUs, an Ephesian exile, who served 
them as an interpreter.” 

As two other tables seemed to be wanting, decemviri were 
again created for another year to make them. But these new 
magistrates acting tyrannically, and wishing to retain their com- 
mand beyond the legal time, were at last forced to resign, 
chiefly on account of the base passion of Appius Claudius, one 
of their number, for Virginia, a virgin of plebeian rank, who 
was slain by her father to prevent her falling into the decem- 
vir's hands. ‘The decemviri all perished either in prison or in 
banishment. 

But the laws of the twelve tables !* continued ever after to he 
ihe rule and foundation of public and private right through the 
Roman world.? They were engraved on brass, and fixed up 


1 praecipuus sanctor le- situm, Cic, Fam. ix. 8 decemviri. 13 fons universi pu bl'ci 
gum, Tac, Ann. iii. 25. — 16. 9 lecibus scribendis. privatique juris, Liv. 
2 uno edicto sublatic, 5 quo omnes uti debe- 10 Liv. nii. 32, 33. Mi, 31. tinis æqui juris, 
Diony. iv. 43. reut, 1i Cie. Tuse. v. 36. Tac. Ann, iii. 27. 

3 tanquam mores majo- 6 Liv. iii. 9, TOU sess IU, 

rnm, 7 Liv. ii. 31, Plin. Ep. 12 leges duodecim ta- 


é in unius voluntate po- — viii. 24, bularum., 
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in public,! and even in the time of Cicero, the noble youth who 
meant to apply to the study of jurisprudence, were obliged to 
get them by heart as a necessary rhyme,” not that they were 
written in verse, as some have thought; for any set form of 
words,’ even in prose, was called carmen, or carmen compositum." 


III. TRIBUNI MILITUM CONSULARI POTESTATE. 


Tue cause of their institution has already been explained.’ 
They are so called, because those of the plebeians who had been 
military tribunes in the army were the most conspicuous, Their 
office and insignia were much the same with those of the con- 
suls. 


IV. INTERREX. 


Concernine the causes of creating this magistrate, &c., see p. 91. 


OTHER EXTRAORDINARY MAGISTRATES OF LESS NOTE. 


THERE were several extraordinary inferior magistrates; as 
puumviri perduellionis judicande causa Duumviri navales, 
classis ornande reficiendeque causa.’ Duumvirt ad edem Ju- 
noni Monete faciundain® 

Triumvirni colonie deducende.® Triumviri bini, qui citra et 
ultra quinquagesimum lapidem in pagis forisque et conciliabulis 
omnem copiam ingenuorum inspicerent, et idoneos ad arma feren- 
da conquirerent, militesque facerent." Triumviri bint; uni 
sacris conquirendis donisque persignandis; alteri reficiendis 
@dibus sacris. Triumviri mensarii, facti ob argenti penuriam.? 

Quingueviri, agro Pomptino dividendo? | Quinqueviri ab dis- 
pensatione pecunie wENsani appellati. — Quinqueviri muris tur- 
ribusque reficiendis,? minuendis publicis sumptibus.'? 

Decenviri agris inter veteranos milites dividendis." 


Several of these were not properly magistrates. 


l leges decemvirales, 
quibus tabulis duode- 
derim est nomen, in 2s 
incisas in publico pro- 

vsuerunt,sc.consules, 
bm. ui. 57. 

2 tanquam carmen ne- 
cessarium, Cic. Legs. 
ii, 24, 

3 verba concepta. 

4 Liv. i. 21. 26. iii, 61. 
xax icMur, 12. 

5 see p. 66. 

6 two cominissioners to 
pass judgment for 
murder. 
€ two naval commis- 
simers for the equip- 
ping and refitting of 


the fleet. 

8 two commissioners to 
erect a temple to Juno 
Moneta, Liv. i. 26. vi. 
29. vii, 28. ix. 90. xl. 
18. 26. xli. 1. 

9 three commissioners 
to conduct a colony. 

10 two &:ts of trium- 
virs, oue of which 
within, and the other 
beyond, the distance of 
fifty miles, should in- 
spect into the number 
of free-born men in all 
the market towns and 
villages, and enlist 
such for soldiers as 
had strength enough 


to carry arms. 

11 two sets of trium- 
virs; one, to search 
for the eftects belong- 
ing to the temples, and 
register the offerings: 
the other, to repair the 
temples. 

12 three public bankers 
appointed on account 
of a scarcity of money, 
Liv. iv. 11. vi. 26. viii. 
16. ix. 28. xxi. 25. xxiii. 
21, xxiv. 18. xxv. 9. 7. 
xxvi. 36. xxxi, 49, xxxii, 
29. 

13 five commissioners, 
to make a distribution 
of the Pomptine lands. 


They were 


14 five commissioners 
called bankers, from 
their dealing out the 
money, 

15 five commissioners 
for repairing the wails 
and towers (uf Rome), 

16 five commissioners 
appointed to redüce the 
pubiic expenses, Liv. 
vi. 21. vii. 21. xxv. 7. 
Plin. Ep. ii. 1. Pan. 
62. 


17 ten commissioners, 
to distribute lands 
among the veteran sol- 
diers, Liv, xxxi, i. 
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ali, however, chosen from the most respectable men of the state, 
Their office may in general be understood from their titles. 


PROVINCIAL MAGISTRATES. 


Tue provinces of the Roman people were at first governed by 
prætors, but afterwards by proconsuls and proprztors, to whom 
were joined questors and lieutenants. ‘The usual name is pro- 
CONSUL and PRoPRzTOR; but sometimes it is written pro consule 
and pro pretore, in two words; so likewise pro questore.” 

Anciently those were called proconsuls, to whom the com- 
mand of consul was prolonged? after their office was expired,’ 
or who were invested with consular authority, either from a 
subordinate rank, as Marcellus, after being pretor,’ and Gellius, 
or from a private station, as Scipio? This was occasioned by 
some public exigence, when the ordinary magistrates were not 
sufficient. ‘The same was the case with propretors.’ The first 
proconsul mentioned by Livy, was T. Quinctius, A. U. 290. 
But he seems to have been appointed for the time. The first to 
whom the consular power was prolonged, was Publilius? The 
name of proprztor was also given to a person whom a general 
left to command the army in his absence.’ 

The names of consul and proconsul, prætor and propretor, 
are sometimes confounded. And we find all governors of pro- 
vinces called by the general name of proconsules, as of presides." 

The command of consul was prolonged, and proconsuls occa- 
sionally appointed by the Comitia Tributa, except in the case 
of Scipio, who was sent as proconsul into Spain by the Comitia 
Centuriata." But after the empire was extended, and various 
countries reduced to the form of provinces, magistrates were 
regularly sent from Rome to govern them, according to the 
Sempronian law,” without any new appointment of the people. 
Only military command was conferred on them by the Comitia 
Curiata.P? 

At first the provinces were annual, i, e. a proconsul had the 
government of a province only for one year; and the same 
person could not command different provinces. But this was 
violated in several instances; especially in the case of Julius 
Cesar. And it is remarkable that the timid compliance of 
Cicero with the ambitious views of Cesar, in granting him the 
continuation of his command, and money for the payment of his 
troops, with other immoderate and unconstitutional concessions, 


1 see p. 104. 42. x. 16. Aug. 10. Sal. Cat 19. 12 see. $5. 
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although he secretly condemned them,' proved fatal to himself, 
as well as to the republic. 

The pretors cast lots for their provinces? or settled them by 
agreement,’ in the same manner with the consuls. But some- 
times provinces were determined to both by the senate or 
people? The senate fixed the extent and limits of the pro- 
vinces, the number of soldiers to be maintained in them, and 
money to pay them; likewise the retinue of the governors,’ and 
their travelling charges And thus the governors were said 
ORNARI, i. e. instrui, to be furnished. What was assigned them 
for the sake of household furniture, was called vasarium. So 
vasa, furniture,’ 

A certain number of lieutenants was assigned to each procon- 
sul and propretor, who were appointed usually by the senate, or 
with the permission of the senate by the proconsul himself, who 
was then said aliquem sibi legare, or very rarely by an order of 
the people.? The number of lieutenants was different according 
to the rank of the governor, or the extent of the province.? 
Thus, Cicero in Cilicia had four, Cæsar in Gaul ten, and Pom- 
pey in Asia fifteen. The least number seems to have been 
three; Quintus, the brother of Cicero, had no more in Asia 
Minor, 

The office of a legatus was very honourable; and men of 
pretorian and consular dignity did not think it below them to 
bear it. Thus Scipio Africanus served as /egatus under his bro- 
ther Lucius." 

The /egati were sometimes attended by lictors, as the senators 
were when absent from Rome, jure libere legationis? but the 
person under whom they served, might deprive them of that 
privilege.” 

In the retinue of a proconsul were comprehended his military 
officers," and all his public and domestic attendants. Among 
these were young noblemen, who went with him to learn the 
art of war, and to see the method of conducting public business ; 
who, on account of their intimacy, were called cowruBERNALEs.' 
From this retinue, under the republic, women were excluded, 
but not so under the emperors. `" 

A proconsul set out fur his province with great pomp. Hav- 
ing offered up vows in the Capitol,“ dressed in his military 
robe, with twelve lictors going before him, carrying the fasces 
and secures, and with the other ensigns of command, he went 


1 Prov. Cons, & Balb. xlv. 16, 17. 9 Cic. Phil. ii 15, He 5 
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out of the city with all his retinue. From thence he either went 
straightway to the province, or if he was detained by business, 
by the interposition of the tribunes, or by bad omens,’ he staid 
for some time without the city, for he could not be within it 
while invested with military command. His friends, and some- 
times the other citizens, out of respect, accompanied him? for 
some space out of the city with their good wishes. When he 
reached the province, he sent notice of his arrival to his prede- 
cessor, that, by an interview with him, he might know the state 
of the province; for his command commenced on the day of his 
arrival; and by the consEziaN law, the former proconsul was 
obliged to depart within thirty days after.? 

A proconsul in his province had both judicial authority and 
military command. He used so to divide the year, that he 
usually devoted the summer to military affairs, or going through 
the province, and the winter to the administration of justice." 
He administered justice much in the same way with the praetor 
at Rome, according to the laws which had been prescribed to 
ihe province when first subdued, or according to the regulations 
which had afterwards been made concerning it by the senate or 
people at Rome; or finally according to his own edicts, which 
he published in the province concerning every thing of impor- 
tance These, if he borrowed them from others, were called 
TRANSLATITIA vel 7'ralatitia v. -icia ; if not, Nova. He always 
published a general edict before he entered on his government, 
as the pretor did at Rome. 

The proconsul held assizes or courts of justice,’ in the princi- 
pal cities of the province, so that he might go round the whole 
province in a year. He himself judged in all public and im- 
portant causes; but matters of less consequence he referred to 
lis quæstor or lieutenants, and also to others.? 

The proconsul summoned these meetings? by an edict on a 
certain day, when such as had causes to be determined should 
attend.” 

The provinces were divided into so many districts, called 
conventus, cr circuits! the inhabitants of which went to a cer- 
tain city to get their causes determined, and to obtain justice." 
‘Lhus Spain was divided into seven circuits? 

‘Lhe proconsul chose usually twenty of the most respectable 
men of the province, who sat with him in council,” and were 


1 Plut, Crass. Cir. Div. 6 Cie. Att. vi. 1. citque forum, &c. rat, &c. conventus 
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Dio. xxxvii. 50), 

Z oflicii causa proseque- 
bantur, Liv. xlii. 49. 
xlv. 59. 

8 Cir. Fam. iii. 6. 

4 potestatem vel juris- 
dictionem et imperium, 

5 Bel, le Cic, Att, v, 14. 
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Suet. Jul. 7. 
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10 Liv. xxxi. 29, to this 
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li vopos, Plin. Ep. x. 5. 
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rere, Ces. viii. 46. tor 
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called his council! The proconsul passed sentence according 
to the opinion of his council.? i 

As the governors of provinces were prohibited from using any 
other language than the Latin, in the functions of their office, 
they were always attended by interpreters. ‘The judices were 
chosen differently in different places, according to the rank ot 
the litizants, and the nature of the cause.? 

The proconsul had the disposal* of the corn, of the taxes, 
and, in short, of every thing which pertained to the province. 
Corn given to the proconsul by way of present, was called noxo- 
RARIUM.? 

If a proconsul behaved well he received the highest honours,’ 
as statues, temples, brazen horses, &c., which, through flattery, 
used indeed to be erected of course to all governors, though 
ever so corrupt and oppressive. 

Festival days also used to be appointed; as in honour of 
Marcellus,’ in Sicily, and of Q. Mucius Sczvola,’ in Asia. 

If a governor did not behave well, he might afterwards be 
brought to his trial :—1. for extortion,” if he had made unjust 
exactions, or had even received presents.— 32. for peculation,” 
if he had embezzled the public money.!—and, 3. for what was 
called crimen masEsTATIS, if he had betrayed his army or pro- 
vince to the enemy, or led the army out of the province, and 
made war on any prince or state without the order of the people 
or the decree of tlie senate. 

Various laws were made to secure the just administration of 
the provinces, but these were insufficient to check the rapacity 
of the Roman magistrates. Hence the provinces were miserably 
oppressed by their exactions. Not only the avarice of the 
governor was to be gratified, but that of all his officers and de- 
pendents ; as his lieutenants, tribunes, przefects, &c., and even of 
his freedmen and favourite slaves.'? 

The pretexts for exacting money were various. 'The towns 
and villages through which the governors passed, were obliged, 
by the Juran law, to supply them and their retinue with forage, 
and wood for firing. The wealthier cities paid large contribu- 
tions for being exempted from furnishing winter-quarters to the 
army. ‘hus the inhabitants of Cyprus alone paid yearly, on 
this account, 200 talents, or about 40,0007? 

Anciently a proconsul, when he had gained a victory, used to 
have golden crowns sent him not only from the different cities 
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of his own province, but also from the neighbouring states, which 
were carried before him in his triumph? Afterwards the cities 
of the province, instead of sending crowns, paid money on this 
account, which was called aurum coronarium, and was sometimes 
exacted as a tribute.? 

A proconsul, when the annual term of his government was 
elapsed, delivered up the province and army to his successor, if 
he arrived in time, and lett the province within thirty days: but 
first he was obliged to deposit, in two of the principal cities of 
his jurisdiction, an account of the money which had passed 
through his own or his officers’ hands, stated and balanced.” If 
his successor did not arrive, he nevertheless departed, leaving 
his lieutenant, or more frequently his quzestor, to command in 
ihe province.* 

When a proconsul returned to Rome, he entered the city as 
a private person, unless he claimed a triumph; in which case he 
did not enter the city, but gave an account of his exploits to the 
senate assembled in the temple of Bellona, or in some other 
temple without the city. In the meantime, he usually waited 
near the city till the matter was determined, whence he was said 
Gd urbem esse? and retained the title of ımeeraror, which his 
soldiers had given him upon his victorv, with the badges of com- 
mand, his lictors and fasces, &c. Appian says that in his time 
no one was called imperator, unless 10,000 of the enemy had 
been slain. When any one had pretensions to a triumph, his 
fasces were always wreathed with laurel, as the letters were 
which he sent to the senate concerning his victory. Sometimes, 
when the matter was long of being determined, he retired to 
some distance from Rome.® If he obtained a triumph, a bill 
was proposed to the people that he should have military com- 

mand? on the day of his triumph, for without this no one could 

haye military command within the city. ‘Then he was obliged 
by the suntan law, within thirty days, to give in to the treasury 
an exact copy of the accounts which he had left in the province." 
At the same time he recommended those who deserved public 
rewards for their services.!! 

What has been said concerning a proconsul, took place with 
respect to a propretor; unless that a proconsul had twelve lic- 
tors, and a propretor only six. The army and retinue of the 
one were likewise commowly greater than that of the other. 
The provinces to which proconsuls were sent, were called pro- 
CONSULARES ; propritors, PRETORLE,” 
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PROVINCIAL MAGISTRATES UNDER THE EMPERORS. 


AuevsTus made a new partition of the provinces. ‘Those which 
were peaceable and less exposed to an enemy, he left to the 
management of the senate and people ; but of such as were more 
strong, and open to hostile invasions, and where, of course, it 
was necessary to support greater armies, he undertook the 
government himself.! This he did under pretext of easing the 
senate and people of the trouble, but in reality to increase his 
own power, by assuming the command of the army entirely to 
himself. 

The provinces under the direction of the senate and people,’ 
at first were Africa propria, or the territories of Carthage, 
Numidia, Cyrene, Asia, (which, when put for a province, com- 
prehended only the countries along the Propontis and the 
Ægean sea, namely, Phrygia, Mysia, Caria, Lydia,) Bithynia 
and Pontus, Grecia and Epirus, Dalmatia, Macedonia, Sicilia, 
Sardinia, Creta, and Hispania Beetica.? 

The provinces of the emperor * were Hispania Tarraconensis 
and Lusitania, Gallia, Coelosyria, Phoenicia, Cilicia, Cyprus, 
JEgyptus, to which others were afterwards added. But the con- 
dition of these provinces was often changed ; so that they were 
transferred from the senate and people to the emperor, and the 
contrary. The provinces of the emperor seem to have been in 
a better state than those of the senate and people.’ 

The magistrates sent to govern the provinces of the senate and 
people were called PRocowsunEs, although sometimes only of 
pretorian rank. The senate appointed them by lot’ out of 
those who had borne a magistracy in the city at least five years 
before. They had the same badges of authority as the procon- 
suls had formerly; but they had only a civil power,’ and no 
military command," nor disposal of the taxes. The taxes were 
collected, and the soldiers in their provinces commanded by 
officers appointed by Augustus. Their authority lasted only for 
one year, and they left the province immediately when a suc- 
cessor was sent." 

Those whom the emperor sent to command his provinces 
were called recati crsaris pro consule, propretores, vel pro 
pretore, consulares legati, consulares rectores, or simply consu- 
lares and legati? also presides, praefecti, correctores, &c. 

The governor of Egypt was usually called przrectus, or præ- 
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fectus Augustalis, and was the first imperatorial legate that was 
appointed. 

‘There was said to be an ancient prediction concerning Egypt, 
that it would recover its liberty when the Roman fasces and 
prætexta should come to it.? Augustus, artfully converting this 
to his own purpose, claimed that province to himself, and, dis- 
charging a senator from going to it without permission,® he sent 
thither a governor of equestrian rank, without the usual ensigns 
of authority. * To him was joined a person to assist in adminis- 
tering justice, called suRIDICUS ALEXANDRINE CIVITATIS, 

The first prefect of Egypt was Cornelius Gallus, celebrated 
by Virgil in his last eclogue, and by Ovid.® 

The legates of the emperor were chosen from among the sena- 
tors, but the prefect of Egypt only from the equites. 7' Tiberius 
gave that charge to one of his freedmen. ‘The legati Cæsaris 
wore a military dress and a sword, and were e attended by soldiers 
instead of lictors. ‘They had much greater powers than the pro- 
consuls, and continued in command during the pleasure of the 
emperor.? 

In each province, besides the governor, there was an officer 
called procurator Cxsanis,? or curator, and in slater times ratio- 
nalis, who managed the affairs of the revenue,” and also had a 
judicial power in matters that concerned the revenue, whence 
that oflice was called procuratio amplissima™ ‘These procura- 
tors were chosen from among the equites, and sometimes from 
freedmen. ‘They were sent not only into the provinees of the 
emperor, but also into those of the senate and people.” 

Sometimes a procurator discharged the office of a governor,’ 
especially in a small province, or in a part of a large province, 
where the governor could not be present; as Pontius Pilate 
did, who was procurator or prepositus of Judea, which was 
annexed to the province of Syria. Hence he had the power of 
punishing capitally, which the procuratores did not usually pos- 
sess. P 

'To all these magistrates and. officers Augustus appointed dif- 
ferent salaries, according to their respective dignity.? Those 
who received 200 sestertia were called pucENARu; 100, CENTE- 
NARI; 60, SEXAGENARII, &c." A certain sum was given them 
for mules and tents; which used formerly to be afforded at the 
public expense.” 

All these alterations and arrangements were made in appear- 
ance by public authority, but in fact by the will of Augustus. 
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RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF MONARCHY UNDER AUGUSTUS ; 
TITLES, BADGES, AND POWERS OF THE EMPERORS. 


Tue monarchial form of government established by Augustus, 
although different in name and external appearance, in several 
respects resembled that which had prevailed under the kings. 
Both were partly hereditary, and partly elective. The choice 
of the kings depended on the senate and people at large; that 
of the emperors, chiefly on the army. When the former abused 
their power they were expelled; the latter were often put to 
death ; but the interests of the army being separate from those . 
of the state, occasioned the continuation of despotism. Accord- 
ing to Pomponius,! their rights were the same ; but the account 
of Dionysius and others is different.? 

As Augustus had become master of the republic by force of 
arms, he might have founded his right to govern it on that basis, 
as his grand uncle and father by adoption, Julius Casar, had 
done. But the apprehension he always entertained of Czsar’s 
fate made him pursue a quite different course. The dreadful 
destruction of the civil wars, and the savage cruelty of the Tri- 
umviri, had cut off all the keenest supporters of liberty? and 
had so humbled the spirit of the Romans, that they were willing 
to submit to any form of government rather than hazard a repe- 
tition of former calamities^ The empire was now so widely 
extended, the number of those who had a right to vote in the 
legislative assemblies so great, (the Romans having never em- 
ployed the modern method of diminishing that number by re- 
presentation,) and the morals of the people so corrupt, that a 
republican form of government was no longer fitted to conduct 
so unwieldy a machine. ‘The vast intermixture of inhabitants 
which composed the capital, and the numerous armies requisite 
to keep the provinces in subjection, could no longer be con- 
trolled but by the power of one. Had Augustus possessed the 
magnanimity and wisdom to lay himself and his successors under 
proper restraints against the abuse of power, his descendants 
might have long enjoyed that exalted station to which his won- 
derful good fortune, and the abilities of others had raised him. 
Had he, agreeably to his repeated declarations, wished for com- 
mand only to promote the happiness of his fellow-citizens, he 
would have aimed at no more power than was necessary for that 
putpose. But the lust of dominion, although artfully disguised, 
appears to have been the ruling passion of his mind.? 

Upon his return to Rome, aiter the conquest of Egypt, and 
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the death of Antony and Cleopatra, A. U. 725, he is said to 
have seriously deliberated with his two chief favourites, Agrippa 
and Mæcenas, about resigning his power, and restoring the 
ancient form of government. Agrippa advised him to do so, 
but Mæcenas dissuaded him from it. In the speeches which 
Dio Cassius makes them deliver on this occasion, the principal 
arguments for and against a popular and monarchial government 
are introduced. ‘The advice of Mzcenas prevailed.! Augustus, 
however, in the following year, havine corrected the abuses 
which had crept in during the civil wars? and having done 
several other popular acts, assembled the senate, and in a set 
Speech pretended to restore every tliing to them and to the peo- 
ple. But several members, who had been previously prepared, 
exclaimed against this proposal; and the rest, either prompted 
by opinion or overawed by fear, all with one voice conjured 
him to retain the command. Upon which, as if unequal to the 
load, he appeared to yield a reluctant compliance; and that 
only for ten years; during which time, he might regulate the 
state of public affairs ;? thus seeming to rule, as if by constraint, 
at the earnest desire of his fellow-citizens; which gave his usur- 
pation the sanction of law. 

This farce he repeated at the end of every ten years; but the 
second time, A. U. 736, he accepted the government only for 
five years, saying that this space of time was then sufficient, and 
when it was elapsed, for five years more; but after that, always 
for ten years,t He died in the first year of the fifth decennium, 
the 19th of August,’ A. U. 767, aged near 76 years, having ruled 
alone near 44 years, ‘he succeeding emperors, although at 
their accession they received the empire for life, yet at the be- 
ginning of every ten years used to hold a festival, as if to com- 
memorate the renewal of the empire." 

As the senate by their misconduct? had occasioned the loss of 
liberty, so by their servility to Augustus they established 
iyranny.? Upon his feigned offer to resign the empire, they 
seem to have racked their invention to contrive new honours for 
him. To the names of IMPERATOR, C.1saK, aud prince,’ which 
they had formerly conferred, they added those of aucustus ™ and 
Father of his Country.) This title had been first given to 
Cicero by the senate, after his suppression of Catiline's conspi- 
racy,” by the advice of Cato, or of Catulus, as Cicero himself 
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says) It was next decreed to Juiius Cesar, and some of his 
coins are still extant with that inscription. Cicero proposed 
that it should be given to Augustus, when yet very young. It 
was refused by Tiberius, as also the title of rurERATOR, and Do- 
MINUS, but most of the succeeding emperors accepted it? 

The title of PATER PATRIE denoted chiefly the paternal affec- 
tion which it became the emperors to entertain towards their 
subjects; and also that power which, by the Roman law, a 
father had over his children.* 

Cxsar was properly a family title. According to Dio, it also 
denoted power.” In later times, it signified the person destined 
to succeed to the empire, or assumed into a share of the govern- 
ment during the life of the emperor, who himself was always 
called Aveustus, which was a title of splendour and dignity, not 
of power.® 

Augustus is said to have first desired the name of ROMULUS, 
that he might be considered as a second founder of the city; 
but perceiving that thus he should be suspected of aiming at 
sovereignty, he dropped all thoughts of it, and accepted the title 
of aveustus, the proposer of which in the senate was Munatius 
Plancus. Servius says, that Virgil, in allusion to this desire of 
Augustus, describes him under the name of guizinvus.’ 

‘Che chief title which denoted command was ImPERAaTOR By 
this the successors of Augustus were peculiarly distinguished. 
It was equivalent to rex. In modern times it is reckoned supe- 
rior? ‘Lhe title of imperator, however, continued to be con- 
ferred on victorious generals as formerly; but chiefly on the 
emperors themselves, as all generals were supposed to act under 
their auspices? Under the republic the appellation of impera- 
tor was put after the name; as CICERO IMPERATOR ; but the title 
of the emperors usually before, as a prenomen." ‘Thus, the fol- 
lowing words are inscribed on an ancient stone, found at An- 
cyra, now Angouri,” in Asia Minor:—imp. CESAR DIVI F. AUG» 
PONT. MAX. COS. XIV. IMP. XX, TRIBUNIC. POTEST. xxxvil.—The em- 
peror Cesar, the adopted son of (Julius Cesar, called) Divus 
(after his deification) ; Augustus the high-priest, (an office which 
he assumed after the death of Lepidus, A. U. 741), fourteen 
times consul, twenty times (saluted) imperator, (on account of 
his victories. Dio says he obtained this honour in all 21 times. 
Thus Tacitus, Nomen imperatoris semel atque vicies partum), in 
the 38th year of his tribunician power, (from the time when he 
was first invested with it by the senate, A. U. 724.)® So that 
this inscription was made above five years before his death. 
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The night after Cesar was called avcustus, the Tiber hap- 
pened to overflow its banks, so as to render all the level parts of 
Rome navigable, to which Horace is supposed to allude.’ This 
"vent was thought to prognosticate his future greatness. Among 
the various expressions of flattery then used to the emperor, that 
of Pacuvius, a tribune of the commons, was remarkable; who 
in the senate devoted himself to Cesar, after the manner of the 
Spaniards and Gauls,? and exhorted the rest of the senators to 
do the same. Being checked by Augustus, he rushed forth to 
the people, and compelled many to follow his example. Whence 
it became a custom for the senators, when they congratulated 
any emperor on his accession to the empire, to say, that they 
were devoted to his service.? 

Macrobius informs us, that it was by means of this tribune? 
that an order of the people’ was made, appointing the month 
Sextilis to be called aveust.® 

The titles given to Justinian in the Corpus Juris axe, in the 
Institutes, SACRATISSIMUS PRINCEPS, and IMPERATORIA MAJESTAS ; in 
the Pandects, DOMINUS NOSTER SACRATISSIMUS PRINCEPS; and the 
same in the Codex, with this addition, PERPETUUS AUGUSTUS. 

The powers conferred on Augustus as emperor were, to levy 
armies, to raise money, to undertake wars, to make peace, to 
command all the forces of the republic, to have the power of 
life and death within as well as without the city; and to do 
every thing else which the consuls and others invested with 
supreme command had a right to do.’ 

In the year of the city 731, the senate decreed that Augustus 
should be always proconsul, even within the city; and in the 
provinces should enjoy greater authority than the ordinary pro- 
consuls. Accordingly, he imposed taxes on the provinces, re- 
warded and punished them as they had favoured or opposed his 
cause, and prescribed such regulations to them as he himself 
thought proper.” 

In the year 735, it was decreed, that he should always enjoy 
consular power, with twelve lictors, and sit on a curule chair 
between the consuls. ‘ihe senators at the same time requested 
that he would undertake the rectifying of all abuses, and enact 
what laws he thought proper; offering to swear that they would 
observe them, whatever they should be. This Augustus declined, 
well knowing, says Dio, that they would perform what they cor- 
dially decreed without an oath; but not the contrary, although 
they bound themselves by a thousand oaths.” 

The multiplying of oaths always renders them less sacred, 
and nothing is more pernicious to morals, than the too frequent 
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exaction of oaths by public authority, without a necessary cause. 
Livy informs us, that the sanctity of an oath! had more influ- 
ence with the ancient Romans than the fear of laws and punish- 
ments? ‘They did not, he says, as in aftertimes, when a neglect 
of religion prevailed, by interpretations adapt an oath and the 
laws to themselves, but conformed every one his own conduct te 
them. 

Although few of the emperors accepted the title of censor,* 
yet all of them in part exercised the rights of that office, as also 
those of pontifex maximus and tribune of the commons,’ 

The emperors were freed from the obligation of the làws;? so 
that they might do what they pleased. Some, however, under- 
- stand this only of certain laws: for Augustus afterwards re- 
quested of the senate, that he might be freed from the Voconian 
law, but a person was said to be legibus solutus who was freed 
only from one Jaw.’ 

On the first of January, every year, the senate and people 
renewed their oath of allegiance, or, as it was expressed, con- 
firmed the acts of the emperors by an oath; which custom was 
first introduced by the triumviri, after the death of Cesar, re- 
peated to Augustus, and always continued under the succeeding 
emperors, They not only swore that they approved of what 
the emperors had done, but that they would in like manner 
confirm whatever they should do. 1n this oath the acts of the 
preceding emperors, who were approved of, were included : and 
the acts of such as were not approved of were omitted, as of 
Tiberius, of Caligula, &c. Claudius would not allow any one 
to swear to his acts? but not only ordered others to swear to the 
acts of Augustus, but swore to them also himself? 

It was usual to swear by the genius, the fortune, or safety of 
the emperor, which was first decreed in honour of Julius Cesar, 
and commonly observed, so likewise by that of Augustus, even 
after his death. ‘To violate this oath was esteemed a heinous 
crime, and more severely punished than real perjury.” It was 
reckoned a species of treason,!! and punished by the bastinado, 
sometimes by cutting out the tongue.” So that Minutius Felix 
justly says, “ It is less hazardous for them to swear falsely by the 
genius of Jove, than by that of the emperor.” Tiberius prohibited 
any one from swearing by him, but yet men swore, not only by 
his fortune, but also by that of Sejanus. After the death of the 
latter, it was decreed that no oath should be made by any other 
but the emperor. Caligula ordained that to all oaths these 
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words should be added :—NEQUE ME, NEQUE MEOS LIBEROS CHARI- 
ORES HABEO, QUAM CAIUM ET SORORES EJUS, and that the women 
should swear by his wife Drusilla,! as he himself did, in his most 
public and solemn asseverations. So Claudius, by Livia.? 

In imitation of the temple and divine honours appointed by 
the triumviri to Julius Cesar, and confirmed by Augustus, altars 
were privately erected to Augustus himself, at Rome,? and par- 
ticularly in the provinces; but he permitted no temple to be 
publicly consecrated to him, unless in conjunction with the city, 
Home: AUGUSTO ET URBI ROME ; and that only in the provinces; 
for in the city they were strictly prohibited. After his death, 
they were very frequent.* 

It was likewise decreed, in honour of Augustus, that when the 
priests offered up vows for the safety of the people and senate, 
they should do the same for him, so for the succeeding emper- 
ors, particularly at the beginning of the year, on the 3d of 
January; also, that, in all public and private entertainments, 
libations should be made to him with wishes for his safety, as to 
the Lares and other gods.° 

On public occasions, the emperors wore a crown and a trium- 
phal robe. They also used a particular badge, of having fire 
carried before them. Marcus Antoninus calls it a lamp, proba- 
bly borrowed from the Persians? Something similar seems to 
have been used by the magistrates of the municipal towns; a 
pan of burning coals, or a portable hearth,? in which incense 
was burned ; a perfumed stove.? 

Dioclesian introduced the custom of kneeling to the emperors. 
Aurelius Victor says that the same thing was done to Caligula 
and Domitian.! 

Augustus, at first, used the powers conferred on him with 
great moderation ; as indeed all the first emperors did in the 
beginning of their government." In his lodging and equipage 
he differed little from an ordinary citizen of distinguished rank, 
except being attended by his pratorian guards. But after he 
had gained the soldiers by donatives, the people by a distribu- 
tion of grain, and the whole body of citizens by the sweetness of 
repose, he gradually increased his authority,? and engrossed all 
the powers of the state. Such of the nobility as were most 
compliant’ were raised to wealth and preferments. Having 
the command of the army and treasury, he could do every thing. 
For although he pretended to separate his own revenues from 
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those of the state, yet both were disposed of equally at his 
pleasure.! 

The long reign and artful conduct of Augustus so habituated 
ihe Romans to subjection, that they never afterwards so much 
as made one general effort to regaia their liberty, nor even to 
mitigate the rigour of tyranny; in consequence of which, their 
character became more and more degenerate. After being de- 
prived of the right of voting, they lost all concern about public 
affairs; and were only anxious, says Juvenal, about two things, 
bread and games.? Hence, from this period their history is less 
interesting, and, as Dio observes, less authentic; because, when 
every thing was done by the will of the prince, or of his favour- 
ites and freedmen, the springs of action were less known than 
under the republic.? Itis surprising that, though the Romans 
at different times were governed by princes of the most excel- 
lent dispositions, and of the soundest judgment, who had seen 
the woful effects of wicked men being invested with unlimited 
power, yet none of them seem ever to have thought of new- 
modelling the government, and of providing an effectual check 
against the future commission of similar enormities. Whether 
they thought it impracticable, or wished to transmit to their 
successors, unimpaired, the same powers which they had re- 
ceived ; or from what other cause, we know not. It is at least 
certain that no history of any people shows more clearly the 
pernicious effects of an arbitrary and elective monarchy, on the 
character and happiness of both prince and people, than that of 
the ancient Romans, ‘Their change of government was, indeed, 
the natural consequence of that success with which their lust of 
conquest was attended ; for the force employed to enslave other 
nations, being turned against themselves, served at first to ac- 
complish and afterwards to perpetuate their own servitude. And 
it is remarkable, that the nobility of Rome, whose rapacity and 
corruption had so much contributed to the loss of liberty, were 
the principal sufferers by this change ; for on them those savage 
monsters who succeeded Augustus chiefly exercised their cruelty 
The bulk of the people, and particularly the provinces, were not 
more oppressed than they had been under the republic. 
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mon name of APPARITORES,! because they were at hand to execute 
their commands,” and their service or attendance APPARITIO.” 
These were, 

I, Scrizx, notaries or clerks who wrote out the public ac- 
counts, the laws, and all the proceedings’ of the magistrates. 
Those who exercised that office were said scriptum facere? from 
scriptus, -ús. ‘They were denominated from the magistrates 
whom they attended ; thus, scribe questorii, edilitii, pretorii, 
&c. and were divided into different decurie.9 It was deter- 
mined by lot what magistrate each of them should attend. ‘This 
office was more honourable among the Greeks than the Ho- 
mans.’ The scribe at Rome, however, were generally composed 
of free-born citizens; and they became so respectable that their 
order is called by Cicero honestus.® 

There were also actuarii or notarii, who took down in short- 
hand what was said or done. These were different from the 
scribe, and were commonly slaves or freedmen. The scribe 
were also called librarii. But librarii is usually put for those 
wlio transcribe books, for which purpose, the wealthy Romans, 
who had a taste for literature, sometimes kept several slaves.!? 

The method of writing short-hand is said to have been in- 
vented by Mæcenas; according to Isidore, by Tiro, the favour- 
ite slave and freedman of Cicero." 

lI. Pracones, heralds or public criers, who were employed 
for various purposes :— 

|. In all public assemblies they ordered silence," by saying, 
SILETE vel racete ; and in sacred rites by a solemn form, FAVETE 
LINGUIS, ORE FAVETE OMNES. Hence, sacrum silentium, for altis- 
simum or maximum, Ore favent, they are silent.” 

2. In the Comitia they called the tribes and centuries to give 
their votes; they pronounced the vote of each century; they 
called out the names of those who were elected." When laws 
were to be passed, they recited them to the people.” In trials, 
they summoned the judices, the persons accused, their accusers, 
and sometimes the witnesses. 

Sometimes heralds were employed to summon the people to 
an assembly, and the senate to the senate-house; also the sol- 
diers, when encamped, to hear their general make a speech. ^ 

3. In sales by auction, they advertised them ; ”“ they stood by 
the spear, and called out what was offered. 
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4. In the public games, they invited the people to attend 
them; they ordered slaves and other improper persons to be 
removed from them ;! they proclaimed? the victors and crowned 
them ;? they invited the people to see the secular games, which 
were celebrated only once every 110 years, by a solemn form, 
CONVENITE AD LUDOS SPECTANDOS, QUOS NEC SPECTAVIT QUISQUAM, 
NEC SPECTATURUS EST.* 

5. In solemn funerals, at which games sometimes used to be 
exhibited,’ they invited people to attend by a certain form; Ex 
SEQUIAS CHREMETI, QUIBUS EST COMMODUM, IRE JAM TEMPUS EST, 
OLLUS EFFERTUR) Hence these funerals were called FUNERA 1N- 
pictiva. The precones also used to give public notice when 
such a person died; thus, OLLUS QUIRIS LETO DATUS EST.’ 

6. In the infliction of capital punishment, they sometimes 
signified the orders of the magistrate to the lictor ; LICTOR, VIRO 
Jorti ADDE VIRGAS ET IN EUM LEGE primum AGE? 

7. When things were lost or stolen, they searched for them.? 

The office of a public crier, although not honourable, was 
profitable? They were generally freeborn, and divided into 
decuric. 

Similar to the precones were those who collected the money 
bidden for goods at an auction from the purchaser, called coac- 
tores. They were servants ? of the money-brokers, who at- 
tended at the auctions: hence, coactiones argentarias factitare, 
to exercise the trade of such a collector.? ‘They seem also to 
have been employed by bankers to procure payment from debt- 
ors of every kind. But the collectors of the public revenues 
were likewise called coacronzs.!* 

II. Licrores. The lictors were instituted by Romulus, who 
borrowed them from the Etruscans. They are commonly sup- 
posed to have their name ? from their binding the hands and 
legs of criminals before they were scourged.? They carried on 
their shoulder rods," bound with a thong in the form of a bun- 
dle,? and an axe jutting out in the middle of them. They went 
before all the greater magistrates, except the censors, one by 
one in a line. He who went foremost was called primus LICTOR ; 
he who went last, or next to the magistrate, was called proxmmus 
LICTOR, or postremus," i.e. the chief lictor, summus lictor, who 
used to receive and execute the commands of the magistrate. 
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one has seen, nor will 8 Lictor, apply therods 11 Hor. Sat. i. 6. 86. s. 30.see form, p. 926. 

see again, Suet. Claud, .to this man ef valour, Cic, Clu. 64. 18 bacillos loro colliga- 

21. Herodian. iii. 8. and on him first exe- 12 ministri. tos in modum fascis, 

5 Cic. Lege. ii, 24 cute the law, Liv. 13 Suet. Vesp. 1. 19 Liv. xxiv. 44. Cic. 
6 Whoever has a mind xxvi, 15, 16. 14 Cic. Rab. Post. 11. Frat. i. 1. 7. Div. i. 28. 


to attend the funeralo 9 Plaut. Merg» iii. 4. v. 15 a ligando, Liv. i. 8. Sall, Jug. 12, 
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The office of the lictors was, 

l. To remove the crowd,! by saying, CEDITE, CONSUL VENIT: 
DATE VIAM vel LOCUM CONSULI; SI VOBIS VIDETUR, DISCEDITE, QUI- 
RITES, Or some such words,” whence the lictor is called summotor 
aditus. This sometimes occasioned a good deal of noise and 
bustle.? When the magistrate returned:home, a lictor knocked 
at the door with his rod,* which he also did when the magistrate 
went to any other house.? 

2. To see that proper respect was paid to the magistrates. 
What this respect was, Seneca informs us, namely, dismounting 
from horseback, uncovering the head, going out of the way, and 
also rising up to them." 

3. To inflict punishment on those who were condemned, 
which they were ordered to do in various forms : 1, LICTOR, COL- 
LIGA MANUS; I, CAPUT OBNUBE HUJUS ; ARBORI INFELICI SUSPENDE ; 
VERBERATO VEL INTRA POMGRIUM vel extra POMERIUM ; I, LICTOR, 
DELIGA AD PALUM ; ACCEDE, LICTOR, VIRGAS ET SECURES EXPEDI; IN 
EUM LEGE AGE, i. e. securi percute, vel feri? 

‘Lhe lictors were usually taken from the lowest of the common 
people, and often were the freedmen of liim on whom they at- 
tended. They were different from the public slaves, wlio waited 
on the magistrates.? 

IV. Accewsr ‘These seem to have had their name from 
summoning? the people to an assembly, and those who had 
lawsuits to court.! One of them attended on the consul who 
had not the fasces? Before the invention of clocks, one of 
them called out to the prætor in court when it was the third 
hour, or nine o'cleck, before noon ; when it was mid-day, and 
the ninth hour, or three o'clock afternoon.’ ‘They were comi- 
monly the freedmen of the magistrate on whom they attended ; 
at least in ancient times. The accensi were also an order of 
soldiers, called supernumerarii, because not included in the 
legion,” 

V. Viarores. These were properly the officers who attended 
on the tribunes and zdiles.9 Anciently they used to summon 
the senators from the country where they usually resided ; 
whence they had their name. 

VI. Caryirex, The public executioner or hangman, who 
executed P slaves, and persons of the lowest rank; for slaves 


l ut turbam summove- 
rent, Liv. iii, ll. 48. 


vii. 33, for. Od. ii. 


16. 10, 
2 solennis ille lictorum 
et prenuncivs clamor, 


Plin. Pan. 61. Liv. ii. 


56. 

3 Liv. xlv, 29, passim. 
4 forem, uti mos est, 
virea percussit, Liv. 
vi, OL 


5 Plin. vii. 30. s. 31. 
6 animadvertere ut de- 


bitus honos iis reddere- 
tur, Suet. Jul, 80. 


7 Sen. bp. 64, Suet. Jul, 
78. 
8 Go, lictor, bind his 


arms į; cover his head, 
hang him upon the 
gallows; sceurge him 
without (or within) the 
Poineriuu, Go, lictor, 


bind him to the stake. 
Lictor, draw near, get 
ready the rods aud 
axes. Treat him ac- 
cording to law,—Liv. 
i. 26, vii. 7. 32. xxvi. 
16. 

9 Liv. ii. 55. Cic. Verr. 
1 20. 

10 ab acciendo., 

Jl in jus. 


12 Suet, Jul. 20, Liv. 


iii, 33. 
13 Varr. L. L. v. 9. 
Plin. vii, 60. 
14 Cic. Frat. i. 1. 4. 
159 gon LOMAS C CL. 
Verre Liv. vuios. 


10. 

16 Liv. ii. 56. xxx. 39. 

17 quod szpe in via cs- 
sent, Cic, Sen. 16. Co- 
]umell. Præf. 1. 

18 supplicio afficiebat. 
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and freedmen were punished in a manner different from free- 
born citizens.! The carnifex wasof servile condition, and held 
in such contempt that he was not permitted to reside within the 
city, but lived without the Porta Metia, or Esquilina? near the 
place destined for the punishment of slaves,’ called Sestertium, 
where were erected crosses and gibbets,! and where also the 
bodies of slaves were burnt, or thrown out unburied.? 

Some think that the carnifex was anciently keeper of the 
prison under the triumviri capitales, who had only the super- 
intendence or care of it: hence tradere vel trahere ad carnificem, 
to imprison. 


LAWS OF THE ROMANS. 


Tue laws of any country are rulesestablished by publie authority, 
and enforced by sanctions, to direct the conduct and secure the 
rights of its inhabitants.’ 

The laws of Rome were ordained by the people, upon the 
application of a magistrate.® 

The great foundation of Roman law or jurisprudence? was 
that collection of laws called the law, or laws of the Twelve 
‘Tables, compiled by the decemviri, and ratified by the people ;!" 
a work, in the opinion of Cicero, superior to all the libraries of 
philosophers." Nothing now remains of these laws, but scattered 
fragments. 

‘Lhe unsettled state of the Roman government, the extension 
of the empire, the increase of riches, and consequently of ihe 
number of crimes, with various other circumstances, gave oc- 
casion to a great many new laws.” 

At first those ordinances only obtained the name of laws, 
which were made by the Comitia Centuriata,? but afterwards 
those also which were made by the Comitia Tributa,” when they 
were made binding on the whole Roman people; first by the 
Horatian law,” and afterwards more precisely by the Publilian 
and Hortensian laws.!? 

The different laws are distinguished by the name” of the 
ccc! who proposed them, and by the subject to which they 
refer. 

Any order of the people was called rex, whether it respected 


1 Tac. Ann. iii. 50. 
2 Cic, Rab. 5. Plaut. 
Pseud, i. 3. v. 98. 
3 juxta locum servili- 
bus poenis sepositum, 
Tac. Ann. xv. 60, ii. 
32. Plut. Galb. 
9 cruces et  patibula, 
Tac. Ann. xiv. 33. 
PSEENSIE( S ii G. v. 2. 
Hor. Ep. v. 92, 
Plaute Rud, iii. 6. v. 


7 lex justi injustique 
regula, Sen. Ben. iv. 
12. leges quid aliud 
sunt quam minis mixta 
precepta? Ep. 94. 

8 rogante — magistiatu, 
see p. 73, 75. 

9 Romani juris, Liv. 
xxxiv. 6. 

10 sec p, 130. 


ll onauubus omnium 


philosophorum bibli- 
othecis anteponendum, 
Or. i, 44, 

12 corruptissima repub- 
lica plurime leges, 
Tac. Ann. iii. 27. 

13 populiscita, Tac. An. 
iii. 58. 

14 plebiscita. 

15 ut quod tributim ple- 
bes jussiss^t, populum 
teneret —thut wiigtey- 


NES 


er was ordered by the 
commons collectively 
should bind the whoie 
people, Liv. iii. 55, 

16 ut plebiscita omnes 
Quirites tenerent,--thet 
the orders of tlie com- 
mons should bind all 
the Romans, Liv, viii. 
12. Epit. xi. Plin. xvi. 
10. s. 15. Gell. xv. 27. 

17 nomen gentis. 
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the public, the right of private persons,” 
terest of an individual. 
PRIVILEGIUM.? 

The laws proposed by a consul were called CONSULARES, by a 
tribune, TRIBUNITLE, by the decemviri, DECEMVIRALES.* 


or the particular in- 
But this last was properly called 


SIGNIFICATIONS OF JUS AND LEX, AND DIFFERENT 
SPECIES OF THE ROMAN LAW. 


Tue words Jus and Lev are used in various senses. 
both expressed by the English word naw. 

Jus properly implies what is just and right in itself, or what 
from any cause is binding upon us.” Lez is a written statute or 
ordinance.’ Jus is properly what the law ordains, or the obli- 

gation which it izaposes;‘ or, according to the ‘Twelve T ables, 

QUODCUNQUE POPULUS JUSSIT, ID JUS ESTO, QUOD MAJOR PARS JUDI- 
CARIT, ID JUS RATUMQUE EsTO.? But jus and lex have a different 
meaning, according to the words with which they are joined: 
thus, Jus NATURE vel NaTURALE, is what nature or right reason 
teaches to be right; and jus centium, what all nations esteemed 
to be right: both commonly reckoned the same.’ Jus civium 
vel civirg, is what the inhabitants of a particular country esteem 
to be vight, either by nature, custom, or statute." When no 
word is added to restrict it, sus civie is put for the civil law of 
the Romans, Cicero sometimes opposes jus cvile to jus naturale, 

and sometimes to what we call criminal law.) Jus commune, W hat 
is held to be right among men in general, or among the inha- 
bitants of any country. 12 Jus PUBLICUM et PKIVATUM, What is right 
with respect to the people,’ or the public at large, and with re- 
spect to individuals; political and civil law." But jus publicum 
is also put for the right which the citizens in common enjoyed.” 
Jus senatorium,” what related to the rights and customs of the 
senate; what was the power of those who might make a motion 
in the senate ; what the privilege of those who delivered their 
opinion ; ? what the power of the magistrates, and the rights ot 
the rest of the members, &c.? Jus pivinum et nuxANUM, what is 


They are 


1 jus publicum vel sa- propositas jussere, Liv. Cic. Legs. i. 15. Her. 12 Cic, Cee. 4. Diz. 
crum. li. 34, vel a delectu, — ii. 13. Inst. 

2 jus privatum vel ci- Cic. Legg. i. 6. a justo. 8 Liv. vii. 17. ix. 33. 13 quasi jus populi- 
vile. et jure legendo, i;,e. Cic. cum, 

3 Gell x. 20. Asc. Cie. eligendo, "from. the 9 Cic. Sext. 42. Hare 14 Liv. iii, 34. Cic. 


Mil. 

4 Cic. Sext. 64. Rull. 
ii. 8. Liv. iii. 55—57. 

5 Cic. Off. iii. 21, 

6 lex, qua scripto san- 
cit, quod vult, aut ju- 
bendo, aut vetando, 
Uic. Legs. i, 6, a le- 
gendo, quod legi soiet, 
at innotescat, Varr. L 
L. v. 7. legere legis 


choice of what is just 
and right, ii, 5. lex, 
justorum injustorum- 
que distinctio, ibid. 
Greco nomine appel- 
lata voyos, à suum cui- 
que tribuendo. i. 6. 

7 est enim jus quod lex 
constituit, that is law, 
or, that is binding 
which the law ordains, 


resp. 14. 

10 Cic. Top. 5. Off. iii. 
16, 17. Or. i, 48. hence 
constituere jus, quo 
omnes utantur, Dom. 
cui „subjecti sint, Cec. 
so jus Romanum, An- 


gücum, &c. 

1l jus publicum, Cic. 
Sext. d Verr. i, 42, 
Ciecin, 2, Cecil 3, 


Fam. iv. 14. Plin. Ep. 
12231 

15 jus commune, Ter. 
Phor, ii. 2, 65. 

16 pars juris publici. 

17 que potestas refa- 
rentibus, see p. 10. 

18 quid censentiji's 
jus. 

JO) .Plinslopasuupt. 
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right with respect to things divine and human.’ Jus prato- 
rium, what the edicts of the prætor ordained to be right? Jus 
HONORARIUM, Jus FLAVIANUM, ÆLIANUM, &c., the books of law 
composed by Flavius, Hlius, &c. Urzanum, i. e. civirE privatum, 
ex quo jus dicit prætor urbanus Jus egzpiATORIUM, the law 
observed with respect to the goods? of those who were sureties ® 
for the farmers of the public revenues, or undertakers of the 
public works, which were pledged to the public? and sold, if 
the farmer or undertaker did not perform his bargain) Hence 
PREDIATOR, à person who laid out his money in purchasing 
these goods, and who, of course, was well acquainted with what 
was right or wrong in such matters. 10 Jus FeciaLe, the law of 
arms or heraldry, or the form of proclaiming war.” ” Jus LEGITI- 
mum, the common or ordinary law, the same with jus civile, but 
jus legitimum exigere, to demand ‘one’s legal right, or what is 
legally due.? Jus consuEtupinis, what long use hath established, 

opposed to LEGE jus or jus scriptum, statute or written law. 

Jus PONTIFICIUM vel sacrum, what is right with regard to religion 
and sacred things, much the same with what was afterwards 
called ecclesiasticai law. So sus religionis, augurum, ceremo- 
niarum, auspiciorum, &e. Jus BELLICUM vel BELLI, what may be 
justly done to a state at war with us, and to the conquered,” 
Juris disciplina, the knowledge of- law. Stupiosi juris, i. e. 
Jurisprudentie, students in law. Consulti, periti, &c., lawyers," 
JURE et legibus, by common and statute law. So Horace, vir 
bonus est quis? Qui consulta patrum, qui leges, juraque servat, 
&c. Jura dabat legesque viris. But sura is often put for 
laws in general; thus, nova jura condere. Jura inventa metu 
injusti fateare necesse est, civica jura respondere.? Jus and 
aguitas are distinguished, jus and justitia ; jus civile and leges. 
So equum et bonum is opposed to callidum versutumque jus, an 


artful interpretation of a written law. 


of the law, summa injuria? 


1 Liv. i. 18. xxxix. 16. 
Tac. Ann. iii. 26. 70. 
vi. 26. hence, fas et ju- 
ra sinunt, laws divine 
and human, Virg. G. 
i. 269. contra jus fas- 
que, Sall. Cat. 15, jus 
fasque exuere, Tac. 
Hist, iii. 5. omne jus 
et fas delere, Cic. quo 
jure, quave injuria, 
right or wrong, Ter. A. 
i. 3, 9. per fas et nefas, 
Liv. vi. 14, jus et inju- 
riz, Sall. Jng. 10. jure 
fieri, jure cesus, Suet. 
Anl. "46. 

2 Cic. 
i 41, 


Off, i. 10, Verr. 


3 see p. 102. 

4 Liv. ix. 40. Cic. Verr, 
Act. i. 1. 

5 pradia vel praedia bo- 
na, Asc. Cic, 

6 predes. 

7 mancipes. 

8 publico obligata vel 
pignori opposita. 

9 Cic. Baib. 20. Verr. 
i. 54. we v. 20. Suet. 
Claud. 

10 juris | — pe- 
ritus, Cic. 
Att. xii, 11, 17, 

J Cic, Cft. i. 11, Liv. 
i 32. 

12 Cic. 


Fan. viii, 6, 


Balo. 29. 


Dom, 13, 14. 


13 Cic. Inv. ii. 22. 54. 
jus civile constat aut 
ex scripto aut sine 
scripto, 1, 6, D. Just. 
Jur. 
14 Cic. Dom. 12—14. 
Legs, ii. 18, &c, Liv. 
120 
15 Cas. Bell. G. i. 27. 
Cic. Off. i. 11. ii. 29. 
liv. i, J. v. 27. hence, 
leges silentinter arma, 
laws are silent amidst 
arms, Cic, Mil. 4. ferre 
jus in armis, Liv. v.3. 
facere jus ense, Luc. 
i. 821. vill. 642. ix 
1073. jusque datum 
sceleri, à successiul 


Summum jus, the rigour 
Summo jure agere, contendere, 
experiri, &c., to try the utmost stretch of law. 
Quiritium, civium, &c.?! 


Jus vel JURA 


Jura sanguinis, cognationis, &c., ne- 


usurpation, by which 
impunity and a sanc- 
tion were given to 
crimes, i. 2. 

16 Cic, Legg. i. 5. in- 
telligentia, Phil. ix. 5. 
interpretatio, Off. i. 11. 
17 Suet. Ner. 32 Gell. 
m 13. Cic. 

Cio Ver, 1.42.44, Hor. 
E i. 16. 40, Virg. 
Zt. n. 1. 509. 
19 Liv. iii. 33. Hor. 
Sat. I. iii. 111. Art. P. 
122, 308. Ep. 1. 4. 23. 
20 Cic. Off. i. 10. iii. 16. 
Virg. ii, 426. Phil. ix. 
9. Cic. 23. 

21 sve p. 38, &c. 
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cessitudo, v. jus necessitudinis, relationship.’ Jus regni, aright 
to the crown ; honorum, to preferments ; quibus per fraudem jus 
fuit, power or authority ; jus luxurie publice datum est, a 
licence ; quibus fallere ac furari jus erat ; in jus et ditionem vel 
potestatem alicujus venire, concedere ; habere jus in aliquem ; sui 
juris esse ac mancipii, i.e. sui arbitrii et nemini parere, to be 
one's owa master; in controverso jure est, it is a point of law 
not fixed or determined.? Jus dicere vel reddere, to administer 
justice. Dare jus gratie, to sacrifice justice to interest. Jus 
is also put for the place where justice is adininistered ; thus, 1w 
JUS EAMUS, 1. e. ad pretoris sellam ; in jure, i. e. apud pretorem, 
in court; de jure currere, from court.* 

Lex is often taken in the same general sense with sus: thus, 
Lex est recta ratio imperandi atque prohibendi, a numine deorum 
tracta; justorum injustorumque distinctio; eternum quiddam, 
quod universum mundum regit ; consensio omnium gentium lex 
nature putanda est; non scripta sed nata lex: salus populi su- 
prema lex esto ; fundamentum libertatis, fons equitatis, &c.? 

Leggs is put, not only for the ordinances of the Roman peo- 
ple, but for any established regulations; thus, of the free towns, 
LEGES MUNICIPALES, Of the allied towns, of the provinces. 

When tex is put absolutely, the law of the Twelve Tables is 
meant; as, LEGE hereditas ad gentem Minuciam veniebat, ea ad 
hos redibat rece hereditas, that estate by law fell to them. 

LeEGEs cexsoriæ, forms of leases or regulations made by the 
censors ; LEX zuuncipii vel mancipium, the form and condition of 
conveying property.? 

Laces venditionis vel venalium vendendorum, agrum vel do- 
mum possidendi, &c., rules or conditions.’ 

Leces historie, poematum, versuum, &c., rules observed in 
writing." ‘Thus we say, the laws of history, of poetry, versify- 
ing, &c,, and, in a similar sense, the laws of motion, magnetism, 
mechanics, &c. 

In the Corpus Juris, rex is put for the Christian religion ; 
thus Lex Christiana, catholica, venerabilis, sanctissima, &c. 
But we in a similar sense use the word daw for the Jewish reli-, 
gion; as the law and the gospel : or for the books of Moses; 
as, the law and the prophets. 

Jus romanum, or Ztoman law, was either written or unwritten 
law.! The several species which constituted the jus scriptum, 


1 Suet. Cal. 16. 5 Cic. Legg. Clu. 53. 9 Cic. Or. i. 58. Hor. Hea. v. 5. 10. lex vitæ 


2 Liv.i.49. iii. 59. Tac. 6 Cic. Fam. vi, 18. Ver. Ep. ii 2. v. 18. hence, qua nati sumus, Cic, 
xiv. 5, Sall. Jug. 3. ii. 13. 49, 50. : emere, vendere hac vel "ius. 16. mea lege utar, 
Sen. Ep.18. Suet, Ner. 7 Cic. Verr. i. 45, Ter. illa lege, i.e. sub hac Iwill observe my rule, 
16. Cic. Hecy. i. 2. 97. conditione vel pacto, Ter. Phor. iii. 2. ult. 

3 Liv. 8 Cic. Verr. i, 55. iii. 7.— Suct. Aug. 21. ea lege 10 Cic. Legg. i. 1. Or. 

4 Don. Ter. Phor, v. 7. Prov. Cons. 5. Rab. i. e. ex pacto et con- iii, 49, 

43. 88. Plaut. Rud. ii. Perd. 3. Ad Q. Fr. i. ventu, exierat, Cic. At. 11 jus sc iptum aut «n 


6. 68. Men. iv. 2, 19. 12. Or. i. 89, Of iü. vi 3. hac lege atque scriptum. 
Cic. Quin, 25. 18. omine, Ter, A. 1,32, 29, 
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were, laws, properly so called, the decrees of the senate, the 
edicts or decisions of magistrates, and the opinions or writings 
of lawyers. Unwritten law! comprehended natural equity and 
custom. Anciently jus scriptum only comprehended laws pro- 
perly so called.? All these are frequently enumerated or alluded 
to by Cicero, who calls them roxTES £quitatis.® 


LAWS OF THE DECEMVIRI, OR, THE XII TABLES. 


Vanious authors have endeavoured to collect and arrange the 
fragments of the Twelve Tables. Of these the most eminent is 
Godfrey.* 

According to his account, 

The r. table is supposed to have treated of lawsuits ; the rr. of 
thefts and robberies; imr. of loans, and the right of creditors 
over their debtors; 1v. of the right of fathers of families; v. of 
inheritances and guardianships; vr. of property and possession ; 
vir, of trespasses and damages; vir. of estates in the country ; 
1x. of the common rights of the people; x. of funerals, and all 
ceremonies relating to the dead; xr. of the worship of the gods, 
and of religion ; xu. of marriages, and the right of husbands. 

Several ancient lawyers are said to have commented on these 
laws,’ but their works are lost. 

The fragments of the Twelve Tables have been collected from 
various authors, many of them from Cicero. The laws are, in 
general, very briefly expressed : thus, 

SI IN JUS VOCET, ATQUE (i. e. statim) xaT. 

Sr MEMBRUM RUPsIT (ruperit), NI CuM EO PaciT (paciscetur), 
TALIO ESTO, ; 

SI FALSUM TESTIMONIUM DICASSIT (dixerit) SAXO DEJICITOR. 

PRIVILEGIA NE IRROGANTO ; SC. magistratus. 

De capite (de vita, libertate, et jure) civis ROMANI, NISI PER 
MAXIMUM CENTURIATUM (per comitia centuriata) NE FERUNTO. 

QUOD POSTREMUM POPULUS JUSSIT, ID JUS RATUM ESTO. 

HowxiNEM MORTUUM IN URBE NE SEPELITO, NEVE URITO. 

AD DIVOS ADEUNTO CASTE : PIETATEM ADHIBENTO, OPES AMOVENTO. 
Qui SECUS FAXIT, DEUS IPSE VINDEX ERIT. 

FERIIS JuRGIA AMOvENTO. Ex PATRIIS RITIBUS OPTIMA COLUNTO, 

PERJURII PŒNA DIVINA, EXITIUM ; HUMANA, DEDECUS. 

luPrUs NE AUDETO PLACARE DONIS IRAM DEORUM. 

NEoUIS AGRUM CONSECRATO, AURI, ARGENTI, EBORIS SACRANDI 
MODUS ESTO. 

‘The most important particulars in the fragments of the 
Twelve Tables come naturally to be mentioned and explained 
elsewhere in various places. 


] jus non scriptum. 3 Top. 9, &c. Her. ii. 4 Jacobus Gethofre- 5 Cic. Legg. ii. 23. 
2 Dig. Orig. Jur. i3, dus. Plin, xiv. 13. 
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After the publication of the Twelve Tables, every one un- 
derstood what was his right, but did not know the way to obtain 
it. For this they depended on the assistance of their patrons. 

From the Twelve Tables were composed certain rites and 
forms, which were necessary to be observed in prosecuting law- 
suits,’ called actionrs rEcis. ‘The forms used in making bar- 
gains, in transferring property, &c., were called actus LEGITIMI. 
—There were also certain days on which a lawsuit could be 
raised,” or justice could be lawfully administered,’ and others on 
which that could not be done;* and some on which it could be 
done for one part of the day, and not for another. The know- 
ledge of all these things was confined to the patricians, and 
chiefly to the pontifices, for many years; till one Cn. Flavius, 
the son of a freedman, the scribe or clerk of Appius Claudius 
Cæcus, a lawyer who had arranged in writing these actiones and 
days, stole or copied the book which Appius had composed, and 
published it, A. U. 4405 In return for which favour he was 
made curule zedile by the people, and afterwards prætor. From 
him the book was called Jus CIVILE FLavianum.’ 

The patricians, vexed at this, contrived new forms of process ; 
and, to prevent their being made public, expressed them in 
writing by certain secret marks,? somewhat like what are now 
used in writing short-hand, or, as others think, by putting one 
letter for another, as Augustus did,’ or one letter for a whole 
word, (per sietas, as it is called by later writers.) However, 
these forms also were published by Sextus Alius Catus, who for 
his knowledge in the civil law, is called by Ennius egregie 
cordatus homo, a remarkably wise man." His book was named 
JUS ELIANUM. 

The only thing now left to the patricians was the interpreta- 
tion of the Jaw; which was long peculiar to that order, and the 
means of raising several of them to ihe highest honours of the 
state. 

The origin of lawyers at Rome was derived from the institu- 
tion of patronage." it was one of the offices of a patron to ex- 
plain the law to his clients, and manage their lawsuits. 

Titus Coruncanius, who was the first plebeian pontifex 
maximus, A. U. 500, is said to have been the first who gave his 
advice freely to all the citizens without distinction," whom 
many afterwards imitated; as Manilius, Crassus, Mucius 
Scevola, C. Aquilius, Gallus, Trebatius, Sulpicius, &c. 

Those who professed to give advice to all promiscuously, used 
to walk across the forum,” and were applied to?* there, or at their 
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own houses. Such as were celebrated for their knowledge in 
law, often had their doors beset with clients before day-break,' 
for their gate was open to all, and the house of an eminent 
lawyer was, as it were, the oracle of the whole city. Hence 
Cicero calls their power REGNUM JUDICIALE.? 

The lawyer gave his answers from an elevated seat The 
client, coming up to him, said, nicer consutERE ?? ‘The lawyer 
answered, cowsurE. ‘Then the matter was proposed, and an 
answer returned very shortly; thus, QUÆRO AN EXIsTIMES? vel, 
'D JUS EST NECNE P—-SECUNDUM EA, QUE PROPONUNTUR, EXISTIMO, 
PLACET, PUTO. Lawyers gave their opinions either by word of 
mouth or in writing; commonly without any reason annexed,? 
but not always. 

Sometimes, in difficult cases, the lawyers used to meet near 
the temple of Apollo in the forum,’ and, after deliberating toge- 
ther (which was called pispurario roni), they pronounced a 
joint opinion. Hence, what was determined by the lawyers, and 
adopted by custom, was called RECEPTA SENTENTIA, RECEPTUM JUS, 
RECEPTUS MOS, POST MULTAS VARIATIONES RECEPTUM ; and the rules 
observed in legal transactions by their consent, were called RE- 
GUL JURIS. 

When the laws or edicts of the prætor seemed defective, the 
lawyers supplied what was wanting in both from natural equity ; 
and their opinions in process of time obtained the authority of 
laws. Hence lawyers were called not only interpretes, but also 
CONDITORES ef AUCTORES JURIS, and their opinions JUs CIVILE, 
opposed to /eges.? 

Cicero complains that many excellent institutions had been 
perverted by the refinements of lawyers? 

Under the republic, any one that pleased might profess to 
give advice about matters of law ; but at first this was only done 
by persons of the highest rank, and such as were distinguished 
by their superior knowledge and wisdom. By the Cincian law, 
lawyers were prohibited from taking fees or presents from those 
who consulted them,” which rendered the profession of jurispru- 
dence highly respectable, as being undertaken by men of rank 
aud learning, not from the love of gain, but from a desire of 
assisting their fellow-citizens, and through their favour of rising 
to preferments. Augustus enforced this law by ordaining that 
those who transgressed it should restore fourfold.” 

Under the emperors, lawyers were permitted to take fees? 


from their clients, but not above a certain sum, and after the 
I Cic, Or. iii. 33. Hor. tripode, Cic. Leeg.i.83. — Off. iii. 16, / 12 honorarium, certc m 
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business was done? Thus the ancient connection between 
patrons and clients fell into disuse, and every thing was done 
for hire. Persons of the lowest rank sometimes assumed the 
profession of lawyers,” pleadings became venal,’ advocates made 
a shameful trade of their function by fomenting lawsuits,’ and, 
instead of honour, which was formerly their only reward, lived 
upon the spoils of their fellow-citizens, from whom tliey received 
large and annual salaries Various edicts’ were published by 
the emperors to check this corruption, also decrees of the se- 
nate, but these were artfully eluded. 

Lawyers were consulted, not only by private persons, but also ' 
by magistrates and judges? and a certain number of them at- 
tended every proconsul and propreetor to his province. 

Augustus granted the liberty of answering in questions of law 
only to particular persons, and restricted the judges not to 
deviate from their opinion, that thus he might bend the laws, 
and make them subservient to despotism. His successors (except 
Caligula) imitated this example ; till Adrian restored to lawyers 
their former liberty,’ which they are supposed to have retained 
to the time of Severus. What alterations after that took place, 
is not sufficiently ascertained. 

Of the lawyers who flourished under the emperors, the most 
remarkable were M. ANTISTIUS LaBEO, and c. aTEIUS CAPITO,” 
under Augustus; and these two, from their different characters 
and opinions, gave rise to various sects of lawyers after them; 
cassius, under Claudius;?? sarvius gunranus, under Hadrian; 
PowPONIUS, under Julian; caius, under the Antonines; PAPINI- 
anus, under Severus; uriPIaANUs and PavuLUs, under Alexander 
Severus; HERMOGENES, under Constantine, &c. 

Under the republic, young men who intended to devote them- 
selves to the study of jurisprudence, after finishing the usual 
studies of grammar, Grecian literature, and philosophy,” usually 
attached themselves to some eminent lawyer, as Cicero did to Q. 
Mucius Scevola, whom they always attended, that they might 
derive knowledge from his experience and conversation. For 
these illustrious men did not open schools for teaching law, as 
the lawyers afterwards did under the emperors, whose scholars 
were called AvprTronxs.? 

The writings of several of these lawyers came to be as much 
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respected in courts of justice? as the laws themselves? But this 
happened only by tacit consent. "Those laws only had a binding 
force, which were solemnly enacted by the whole Roman people 
assembled in the Comitia. Of these, the following are the 
chief :— 


LAWS MADE AT DIFFERENT TIMES. 


Lex acia, l. About transplanting colonies? by the tribune C. 
Acilius, A. U. 556.4 

2. About extortion, by Manius Acilius Glabrio, a tribune 
(some say consul), A. U. 685. That in trials for this crime, 
sentence should be passed, after the cause was once pleaded,’ 
and that there should not be a second hearing.’ 

Lex E5uT1A, by the tribune Abutius, prohibiting the proposer 
of a law concerning any charge or power, from conferring that 
charge or power on himself, his colleagues, or relations.® 

Another concerning the judices, called centumviri, which is 
said to have diminished the obligation of the ‘Twelve Tables, 
and to have abolished various customs which they ordained,? 
especially that curious custom, borrowed from the Athenians,” 
of searching for stolen goods without any clothes on but a 
girdle round the waist, and a mask on the face. When the 
goods were found, it was called run TUM CONCEPTUM. ? 

Lex æra et Fusia de comitiis,—two separate laws, although 
sometimes joined by Cicero.—The first by Q. JElius Petus, 
consul, A. U. 586, ordained that when the Comitia were held 
for passing laws, the magistrates, or the augurs by their authority, 
might take observations from the heavens;? and, if the omens 
were unfavourable, the magistrate might prevent or dissolve the 
assembly, and that magistrates of equal authority with the 
person who held the assembly, or a tribune, might give their 
negative to any law. *—The second, Lex Fusta, or ruris, by P. 
Furius, consul, A. U. 617, or by one Fusius or Fufius, a tribune, 
That it should not be lawful to enact laws on all the dies fast;.'? 

Lex 11a sENTIA, by the consuls “ius and Sentius, A. U. 756, 
about the manumission of slaves, and the condition of those 
who were made free.” 

Lex «muta, about the censors.!? 

Lex xmiuta sumptuaria vel cibaria, by M. JEmilius Lepidus, 
consul, A. U. 675, limiting the kind and quantity of meats to be 
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used at an entertainment.! Pliny ascribes this law to Marcus 
Scaurus.? 

Leges AaRARUE ; Cassia, Licinia, Flaminia, 
Thoria, Cornelia, Servilia, Flavia, J ulia, Mamilia. 

Leges de AMBITU ; Fabia, Calpurnio, L ullia, Aufidia, Licinia, 
Pompeia, 

Leges ANNALES vel Annarie.’ 

Lex antia sumptuaria, by Antius Restio, the year uncertain ; 
limiting the expense of entertainments, and ordaining that no 
actual magistrate, or magistrate elect, should go any where to 
sup but with particular persons. Antius, seeing his wholesome 
regulations insufficient to check the luxury of the times, never 
after supped abroad, that he might not witness the violation of 
his own law.* 

Leges axton1®, proposed by Antony after the death of Cesar, 
about abolishing the office of dictator, confirming the acts of 
Cæsar,’ planting colonies, giving away kingdoms and provinces, 
granting leagues and immunities, admitting officers in the army 
among jurymen ; allowing those condemned for violence and 
crimes against the state to appeal to the people, which Cicero 
calls the destruction of all laws, &c.; transferring the right of 
choosing priests from the people to the different colleges. 

Leges ^PPuLELZ, proposed by L. Appuleius Saturninus, A. U.652, 
tribune of the commons ; about dividing the public lands among 
the veteran soldiers ; settling colonies; punishing erines against 
the state ;? furnishing corn “to the poor people, at 12 of an as, 
a bushel.? 

Saturninus also got a law passed, that all the senators should 
be obliged, within five days, to approve upon oath of what tlie 
people enacted, under the penalty of a heavy fine ; and the 
virtuous Metellus Numidicus was banished, because he alone 
would not comply." But Saturninus himself was soon after slain 
for passing these laws by the command of Marius, who had at 
first encouraged him to propose them, and who by his artifice 
had effected the banishment of Metellus.!! 

Lex aguituis, A. U. 672, about hurt wrongfully done. ——— 
Another, about designed fraud, ATI, 90,15 

Lex ATERIA TARPEiA, A. U. 300, that all magistrates might 
fine those who violated their authoritv, but not above two oxen 
and thirty sheep. After the Romans began to use coined 
money, an ox was estimated at 100 asses, and a sheep at ten." 


Sempronia, 
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Lex atia, by a tribune, A. U. 690, repealing the Cornelian 
law, and restoring the Domitian, in the election of priests.! 

Lex arisia de dedititiis, A. U. 543.7 Another de tutoribus, 
A. U. 443, that guardians should be appointed for orphans and 
women, by the prztor and a majority of the tribunes? An- 
other, A. U. 443, that sixteen military tribunes should be created 
by the people for four legions ; that is, two-thirds of the whole. 
For in four legions, the number which then used annually to be 
raised, there were twenty-four tribunes, six in each: of whom 
by this law four were appointed by the people, and two by the 
consuls. Those chosen by the people were called comitari ; by 
the consuls, pu TILI or RuFuLI, At first they seem to have been 
all nominated by the kings, consuls, or dictators, till the year 
393, when the people assumed the right of annually appointing 
six.* Afterwards the manner of choosing them varied. Some- 
times the people created the whole, sometimes only a part. But 
as they, through interest, often appointed improper persons, the 
choice was sometimes left, especially in dangerous junctures, 
entirely to the consuls.” 

Lex atinta, A. U. 623, about making the tribunes of the com- 
mons senators. Another, that the property of things stolen 
could not be acquired by possession.” ‘The words of the law 
Were, QUOD SURREPTUM ERIT, EJUS ZiTERNA AUCTORITAS ESTO. 

Lex auripia de ambitu, A. U. 692. It contained this singular 
clause, that if a candidate promised money to a tribe, and did 
not pay it, he should be excused ; but if he did pay it, he should 
be obliged to pay to every tribe a yearly fine of 3000 sestertii 
as long as he lived? 

Lex AvRELIA judiciaria, by L. Aurelius Cotta, prætor, A. U. 
633, that judices or jurymen should be chosen from the sena- 
tors, equites, and tribuni erarii. ‘The last were officers chosen 
from the plebeians, who kept and gave out the money for de- 
fraying the expenses of the army.! — — Another, by C. Aurelius 
Cotta, consul, A. U. 678, that those who had been tribunes 
might enjoy other offices, which had been prohibited by Sylla." 

Lex pxpia, A, U. 574, about the number of przetors,"— — Ano- 
ther against bribery, A. U. 571.5 

Lex cxciuia pipia, or et Didia, or Didia et Cecilia, A. U. 
655, that laws should be promulgated for three market-days, 
and that several distinct things should not be included in the 
same law, which was called ferre per saturam.——Another 
against bribery. —— Another, A. U. 693, about exempting the 
city and Italy from taxes." 
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Lex caururnia, A. U. 604, against extortion, by which law 
the first questio perpetua was established. Another, called 
also Acilia, concerning bribery, A. U. 686.! 

Lex canvteia, by a tribune, A. U. 309, about the intermarriage 
of the patricians with the plebeians.? 

Lex cassta, that those whom the people condemned should 
be excluded from the senate. Another about supplying the 
senate. Another, that the people should vote by ballot, &c.? 

Lex cassia TERENTIA frumentaria, by the consuls C. Cassius 
and M. 'Terentius, A. U. 680, ordaining, as it is thought, that 
five modii or pecks of corn should be given monthly to each of 
the poor citizens, which was not more than the allowance of 
slaves,* and that money should be annually advanced from the 
treasury, for purchasing 800,000 modii of wheat," at four ses- 
tertii a modius or peck; and a second tenth part? at three ses- 
tertii a peck.’ This corn was given to the poor people, by the 
"empronian law, at a semis and triens a modius or peck ; and by 
the Clodian law, gratis? In the time of Augustus, we read that 
200,000 received corn from the public. Julius Cesar reduced 
them from 320,000 to 150,000.? 

Lex cExTURIATA, the name of every ordinance made by the 
Comitia Centuriata.™ 
. Lex cixcia de donis et muneribus, hence called wuxERazIs, by 
Cincius, a tribune, A. U. 549, that no one should take money 
or à present for pleading a cause.!! 

Lex cuaupia de navibus, A. U. 535, that a senator should not 
have a vessel above a certain burden.” A clause is supposed to 
have been added to this law prohibiting the questor’s clerks 
irom trading.?—-——Another, by Claudius the consul, at the re- 
quest of the allies, A. U. 573, that the allies and those of the 
Latin name should leave Rome, and return to their own cities. 
According to this law the consul made an edict ; and a decree of 
the senate was added, that for the future no person should be 
manumitted, unless both master and slave swore that he was not 
manumitted for the sake of changing his city. For the allies 
used to give their children as slaves to any Roman citizen on 
condition of their being manumitted.*—— Another, by the em- 
peror Claudius, that usurers should not lend money to minors, 
to be paid after the death of their parents, supposed to be the 
same with what was called the senatus-consULTUM MACEDONIANUM, 
enforced by Vespasian.” Another, by the consul Marcellus, 
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A. U. 703, that no one should be allowed to stand candidate 
for an office while absent : thus taking from Cesar the privilege 
granted him by the Pompeian law; also, that the freedom of 
the city should be taken from the colony of Novumcomum, which 
Cæsar had planted.” 

Leges cuopiz, by the tribune P. Clodius, A. U. 695. 
l. That the corn which had been distributed to the people 
for a semis and triens, or for 19 of an as, dextans, the modius, 
or peck, should be given gratis.’ 2. That the censors should 
not expel from the senate or inflict any mark of infamy, on any 
man who was not first openly accused and condemned by their 
` joint sentence.*_-—3. That no one should take the auspices, or 
observe the heavens when the people were assembled on public 
business; and, in short, that the Ælian and Fusian laws should 
be abrogated.?—.—4. That the old companies or fraternities ° of 
artificers in the city which the senate had abolished, should be 
restored, and new ones instituted? These laws were intended 
to pave the way for the following :--— 5. That whoever had 
taken the life of a citizen uncondemned and without a trial, 
should be prohibited from fire and water: by which law Cicero, 
although not named, was plainly pointed at, and soon after, by 
means of a hired mob, his banishment was expressly decreed by 
a second law.? 

Cicero had engaged Ninius, a tribune, to oppose these laws, 
but was prevented from usiug his assistance, by the artful con- 
duct of Clodius; and Pompey, on whose protection he had rea- 
son to rely, betrayed him? Cæsar, who was then without the 
walls with his army, ready to set out for his province of Gaul, 
offered to make him one of his lieutenants; but this, by the 
advice of Pompey, he declined, Crassus, although secretly 
inimical to Cicero, yet, at the persuasion of his son, who was a 
great admirer of Cicero's, did not openly oppose him. But 
Clodius declared that what he did was by the authority of the 
triumviri, and the interposition of the senate and equites, who, 
to the number of 20,000, changed their habit on Cicero's ac- 
count, was rendered abortive by means of the consuls Piso, the 
father-in-law of Cæsar, and Gabinius, the creature of Pompey.” 
Cicero, therefore, after several mean compliances, putting on 
the habit of a criminal, and even throwing himself at the feet 
of Pompey, was at last obliged to leave the city, about the end 
of March, A. U. 695. He was prohibited from coming within 
468 miles of Rome, under pain of death to himself, and to any 
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person who entertained him.! He, therefore, retired to Thes- 
salonica in Macedonia. His houses at Rome and in the country 
were burnt, and his furniture plundered. Cicero did not sup- 
port his exile with fortitude; but showed marks of dejection, 
and uttered expressions of grief unworthy of his former charac- 
ter.^ He was restored with great honour, through the influence 
of Pompey, by a very unanimous decree of the senate, and by a 
law passed at the Comitia Centuriata, 4th August the next year.’ 
Had Cicero acted with as much dignity and independence, after 
he reached the summit of his ambition, as he did with industry 
and integrity in aspiring to it, he needed not to have owed his 
safety to any one.———6. ‘That the kingdom of Cyprus should 
be taken from Ptolemy, and reduced into the form of a pro- 
vince; the reason of which law was to punish that king for 
having refused Clodius money to pay his ransom, when taken 
by the pirates, and to remove Cato out of the way, by appoint- 
ing him to execute this order of the people, that he might not 
ihwart the unjust proceedings of the tribune, nor the views of 
the triumviri, by whom Clodius was supported.* 7. 'To re- 
ward the consuls Piso and Gabinius, who had favoured Clodius 
in his measures, the province of Macedonia and Greece was, by 
the people, given to the former, and Syria to the latter.’ ——8. 
Another law was made by Clodius to give relief to the private 
members of corporate towns,° against the publie injuries of their 
'ommunities."——-9. Another to deprive the priest of Cybele, at 
Pessinus in Phrygia of his office.? 

Lex cavis tabellaria perduellionis, by Coelius a tribune.? 

Leges conxELLE, enacted by L. Cornelius Sylla, the dictator, 
A.U. 672. ——1. De proscriptione et proscriptis, against his ene- 
mies, and in favour of his friends. Sylla first introduced the 
method of proscription. Upon his return into the city, after 
having conquered the party of Marius, he wrote down the names 
of those whom he doomed to die, and ordered them to be fixed 
up on tables in the public places of the city, with ihe promise of 
a certain reward for the head of each person so proscribed. 
New lists ! were repeatedly exposed as new victims occurred to 
his memory, or were suggested to him. The first list contained 
the names of forty senators and 1600 equites. Incredible num- 
bers were massacred, not only at Rome, but through all Italy.’ 
Whoever harboured or assisted a proscribed person was put to 
death. ‘The goods of the proscribed were confiscated, and their 
children declared incapable of honours.” ‘ihe lands and for- 
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tunes of the slain were divided among the friends of Sylla, who 
were allowed to enjoy preferments before the legal time. — — 
De wunicrPIIs, that the free towns which had sided with Marius, 
should be deprived of their lands, and the right of citizens; the 
last of which Cicero says could not be done.” 

Sylla being created dictator with extraordinary powers by 
L. Valerius Flaccus, the interrex, in an assembly of the people 
by centuries? and having there got ratified whatever he had 
done or should do, by a special law,* next proceeded to regulate 
the state, and for that purpose made many good laws. 

2. Concerning the republic, the magistrates, the provinces, 
the power of the tribunes? ‘That the judices should be chosen 
only from among the senators: that the priests should be elect- 
ed by their respective colleges.’ 

3. Concerning various crimes ;—de wAJESTATE, de REPETUNDIS,® 
de sicarts et vExEFICIS, those who killed a person with weapons 
or poison ; also, who took away the life of another by false ac- 
cusation, &c.—One accused by this law, was asked whether he 
chose sentence to be passed on him by voice or by ballot ?? de 1x- 
CENDIARUS, who fired houses ; de parricipis, who killed a parent 
or relation; de rarso, against those who forged testaments or 
any other deed, who debased or counterfeited the public coin.” 
Hence this law is called by Cicero, CORNELIA TESTAMENTARIA, 
NUMMARIA,! 

The punishment annexed to these laws was generally aque et 
ignis tnterdictio, banishment. 

Sylla also made a sumptuary law, limiting the expense of 
entertainments,” 

There were other leges connELix, proposed by Cornelius the 
tribune, A. U. 686, that the pretors in judging should not vary 
from their edicts.? That the senate should not decree about 
absolving any one from the obligation of the laws without a 
quorum of at least two hundred. 

Lex curta, by Curius Dentatus when tribune, A. U. 454, 
that the senate should authorize the Comitia for electing ple- 
beian magistrates.” 

Leges cugiATz, made by the people assembled by curie. 

Lex pecia, A. U. 443, that duumviri navales should be 
created for equipping and refitting a fleet." 

Lex bpa sumptuaria, A. U. 610, limiting the expense of 
entertainments, and the number of guests; that the sumptuary 
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laws should be extended to all the Italians; and not only the 
master of the feast, but also the guests, should incur a penalty 
for their offence.! 

Lex vomitia de sacerdotiis, the author Cn. Domitius Aheno- 
barbus, a tribune, A. U. 650, that priests (i. e. the pontifices, 
augures, and decemviri sacris faciendis,) should not be chosen 
by the colleges, as formerly, but by the people.? The pontifex 
niaximus and curio maximus were, in the first ages of the re- 
public, always chosen by the people.? 

Lex puita, by Duilius a tribune, A. U. 304, that whoever 
left the people without tribunes, or created a magistrate from 
whom there was no appeal, should be scourged and beheaded.* 

Lex pviLiA menta de unciario fenore, A. U. 396, fixing the 
interest of money at one per cent.——Another, making it 
capital for one to call assemblies of the people at a distance 
from the city.? 

Lex rasia de plagio vel plagiariis, against kidnapping or 
stealing away and retaining freemen or slaves. ‘fhe punish- 
ment at first was a fine, but afterwards to be sent to the mines ; 
and for buying or selling a freeborn citizen, death. 

Literary thieves, or those who stole the works of others, were 
also called praciaru.’——Another, limiting the number of 
sectalores that attended candidates, when canvassing for any 
office. It was proposed, but did not pass.* 

The sectatores, who always attended candidates, were dis- 
tinguished from the satutatorEs, who only waited on them at 
their houses in the morning, and then went away; and from 
the pEDucTORES, who also went down with them to the forum 
and Campus Martius; hence called by Martial, ANTAMBULONEs. 

Lex ranciniA testamentaria, A. U, 713, that the testator 
should leave at least the fourth part of his fortune to the per- 
son whom he named his heir,” 

Lex Fannia, A. U. 588, limiting the expenses of one day at 
festivals to 100 asses, whence the law is called by Lucilius, 
CENTUSSIS; on ten other days every month, to thirty; and on 
all other days, to ten asses: also, that no other fowl should be 
served up,! except one heu, and that not fattened for the 
purpose.” 

Lex Fuaminia, A. U. 521, about dividing among the soldiers 
the lands of Picenum, whence the Galli Senones had been ex- 
pelled ; which afterwards gave occasion to various wars,’ 

Lex ruavia agraria, the author L. Flavius a tribune, A. U. 
695, for the distribution of lands among Pompey's soldiers; 
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which excited so great commotions, that the tribune, supported 
by Pompey, had the hardiness to commit the consul Metellus to 
prison for opposing it." 

Leges FRUMENTARLE, laws for the distribution of corn among 
the people, first at a low price, and then gratis; the chief of 
which were the Sempronian, Appuleian, Cassian, Clodian, and 
Octavian laws. 

Lex rura, A. U. 692, that Clodius should be tried for 
violating the sacred rites of the Bona Dea, by the pretor with a 
select bench of judges ; and not before the people, according to 
the decree of the senate. Thus by bribery he procured his 
acquittal? 

Lex ruuvia, A. U. 628, about giving the freedom of the city 
to the Italian allies; but it did not pass? 

Lex Furia, by Camillus the dictator, A. U. 385, about the 
creation of the curule ediles.* 

Lex Furia, vel Fusia (for both are the same name), de testa- 
mentis, that no one should leave by way of legacy more than 
1000 asses, and that he who took more should pay fourfold.’ 
By the law of the 'Twelve Tables, one might leave what legacies 
he pleased. 

Lex rFuRIA ATILIA, A. U. 617, about giving up Mancinus to the 
Numantines, with whom he had made peace without the order 
of the people or senate.’ 

Lex rusia de comitiis, A. U. 691, by a prætor, that in the 
Comitia Tributa, the different kinds of people in each tribe 
should vote separately, and thus the sentiments of every rank 
might be known.? 

Lex rusia vel Furia caninta, A. U. 751, limiting the number 
of slaves to be manumitted, in proportion to the whole number 
which any one possessed ; from two to ten the half, from ten to 
thirty the third, from thirty to a hundred the fourth part; but 
not above a hundred, whatever was the number.? 

Leges capintz, by A. Gabinius, a tribune, A. U. 685, that 
Pompey should get the conimand of the war against the pirates, 
with extraordinary powers." That the senate should attend to 
the hearing of embassies the whole month of February." That 
the people should give their votes by ballots, and not viva voce 
as formerly, in creating magistrates.? That the people of the 
provinces should not be allowed to borrow money at Kome from 
one person to pay another.? 

There is another Gabinian law, mentioned by Porcius Latro “ 
in his declamation against Catiline, which made it capital to 
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hold clandestine assemblies in the city. But this author is 
thought to be supposititious.! 

It is certain, however, that the Romans were always careful 
to prevent the meetings of any large bodies of men,” which they 
thought might be converted to the purposes of sedition. On 
this account, Pliny informs Trajan, that according to his direc- 
tions he had prohibited the assemblies of Christians? 

Lex GELLIA CORNELIA, A. U. 631, confirming the right of citi- 
zens to those to whom Pompey, with the advice of his council,* 
had granted it. 

Lex cenucia, A. U. 411, that both consuls might be chosen 
from the plebeians. ‘That usury should be prohibited. That no 
one should enjoy the same ofice within ten years, nor be in- 
vested with two offices in one year.? 

Lex crexucta #minia, A. U. 390, about fixing a nail in the 
right side of the temple of Jupiter.® 

Lex eravcia, A. U. 653, granting the right cf judging to the 
equites, de repetundis.” 

Lex auicia, de inofficioso testamento? 

Lex urERonica, vel frumentaria P containing the conditions on 
which the public lands of the Roman people in Sicily were pos- 
sessed by the husbandmen. It had been prescribed by Hiero, 
tyrant of Syracuse, to his tenants," and was retained by the 
prætor Rupilius, with the advice of his council, among the laws 
which he gave to the Sicilians, when that country was reduced 
into the form of a province, It resembled the regulations of 
the censors in their leases and bargains,” and settled the 
manner of collecting and ascertaining the quantity of the tithes.* 

Lex migmia, A. U. 704, that the adherents of Pompey ? should 
be excluded from preferments. 

Lex uoRaTiA, about rewarding Caia Terratia, a vestal virgin, 
because she had given in a present to the Roman people the 
Campus Tiburtinus, or Martius. ‘That she should be admitted 
to give evidence,? be discharged from her priesthood," and 
might marry if she chose. 

Lex uorrensia, that the mundine, or market-days, which 
used to be held as ferie or holydays, should be fasti or court- 
days: that the country people who came to town for market 
might then get their lawsuits determined.” 

Lex uogrENs1a, de plebiscitis.? 

Lex nostitia, de furtis, about theft, is mentioned only by 
Justinian.” 
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Lex iota, de tribunis, A. U. 261, that no one should con- 
tradict or interrupt a tribune! while speaking to the people? 
Another, A. U. 297, de Aventino publicando, that the 
Aventine hill should be common for the people to build upon.? 
Jt was a condition in the creation of the decemviri, that this law, 
and those relating to the tribunes,* should not be abrogated. 

Lex sura, de civitate sociis et Latinis danda ; the author L, 
Julius Cæsar, A. U. 663, that the freedom of the city should be 
given to the Latins and all the Italian allies who chose to accept 
of it. 

Leges zuriz, laws made by Julius Cesar and Augustus. 

1. By C. Julius Cæsar, in his first consulship, A. U. 694, and 
afterwards when dictator : 

Lex suuia AGRARIA, for distributing the lands of Campania 
and Stella to 20,000 poor citizens, who had each three children 
or more.? 

When Bibulus, Cxsar’s colleague in the consulate, gave his 
negative to this law, he. was driven from the forum by force. 
And next day, having complained in the senate, but not being 
supported, he was so discouraged, that during his continuance 
in office for eight months, he shut himself up at home, without 
doing any thing but interposing by his edicts,’ by which means, 
while he wished to raise odium against his colleague, he in- 
creased his power. Metellus Celer, Cato, and his great ad- 
mirer? M. Favonius, at first refused to swear to this law; but, 
constrained by the severity of the punishment annexed to it, 
which Appian says was capital, they at last complied. This 
custom of obliging all citizens, particularly senators, within a 
limited time, to signify their approbation of a law by swearing 
to support it, at first introduced in the time of Marius, was now 
observed with respect to every ordinance of the people, however 
violent and absurd." 

de PuBLICANIS tertia parte pecunie debite relevandis, 
about remitting to the farmers-general a third part of what they 
had stipulated to pay.’ When Cato opposed this law with his 
usual firmness, Cesar ordered him to be hurried away to prison: 
but fearing lest such violence should raise odium against him, 
he desired one of the tribunes to interpose and free him.’ 

Dio says that this happened when Cato opposed the former 
law in the senate.*^ When many of the senators followed Cato, 
one of them, named M. Petreius, being reproved by Cesar for 
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going away before the house was dismissed, replied, “ I had 
rather be with Cato in prison, than here with Cæsar.” ! 
For the ratification of all Pompey's acts in Asia, This 
law was chiefly opposed by Lucullus; but Cæsar so frightened 
him with threatening to bring him to an account for his conduct 
in Asia, that he promised compliance on his knees.” 
de PROVINCIIS ORDINANDIS; an improvement on the 
Cornelian law about the provinces; ordaining that those who 
had been prætors should not command a province above one 
year, and those who had been consuls, not above two years. 
Also ordaining that Achaia, Thessaly, "Athens, and all Greece 
should be free and use their own laws? 
de sacEkDOTIIs, restoring the Domitian law, and per- 
mitting persons to be elected priests in their absence.* 
JUDICIARIA, ordering the judices to be chosen only 
from the senators and equites, and not from the tribuni erarii.? 
de REPETUNDIS, Very severe? against extortion. It is 
said to have contained above 100 heads.’ 
de LEGATIONIBUS LIBERIS, limiting their duration to five 
years? They were called libere,? because those who enjoyed 
them were at liberty to enter and leave Rome when they pleased. 
de VI PUBLICA ET PRIVATA, ET DE MAJESTA TK. 
de pecuniis mutuis, about borrowed money.” 
——— — de MODO PECUNLE PpossIDEND.«, that no one should keep 
by him in specie above a certain sum,” 
About the population of Italy, that no Roman citizen 
should remain abroad above three years, unless in the army, or 
on public business; that at least a third of those employed in 
pasturage should be freeborn citizens ; also about increasing the 
punishment of crimes, dissolving all corporations or societies, 
except the ancient ones, granting the freedom of the city to 
physicians, and professors of the liberal arts, &c. 
de REsiDUIs, about bringing those to account who retained 
any part of the public money in their hands.” 
de LIBERIS PROSCRIPTORUM, that the children of those 
proscribed by Sylla should be admitted to enjoy preferments, 
which Cicero, when consul, had opposed." 
SUMPTUARIA It allowed 200 us. on the dies profesti j 
300 on the calends, nones, ides, and some other festivals; 100 
at marriage-feasts, 6 and such extraordinary R2. 
Gellius ascribes this law to Augustus, but it seems to have been 
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enacted by both. By an edict of Augustus or Tiberius, the al- 
lowance for an entertainment was raised, in proportion to its 
solemnity, from 300 to 2000 us.! 

de veneficiis, about poisoning.” 

2. The Leges suniz2 made by Augustus were chiefly : 
Concerning marriage ;° hence called by Horace LEX ma- 


RITA. 


de aputtErRus, et de pudicitia, de ambitu, against fore- 
stalling the market.° 

de tutorisus, that guardians should be appointed for 
orphans in the provinces, as at Rome, by the Atilian law 

Ler JULIA THEATRALIS, that those equites who themselves, 
their fathers, or grandfathers, had the fortune of an eques, 
should sit in the fourteen rows assigned by the Roscian law to 
that order,’ 

There are several other laws called /eges Julie, which occur 
only in the Corpus Juris. 

Julius Cæsar proposed revising all the laws, and reducing 
them to a certain form. But this, with many other noble de- 
signs of that wonderful man, was prevented by his death.? 

Lex sunita, by M. Junius Pennus, a tribune, A. U. 627, about 
expelling foreigners from the city. Against extortion, ordain- 
ing that, besides the litis estimatio, or paying an estimate of 
the damages, the person convicted of this crime should suffer 
banishment,” 

—— Another, by M. Junius Silanus the consul, A. U. 644, 
about diminishing the number of campaigns which soldiers 
should serve.” 

Lex sunia L1CciN1A, or Junia et Licinia, A. U. 691, enforcing 
the Didian law by severer penalties,” 

Lex gusta norpana, A. U. 771, concerning the manumission 
of slaves.” 

Lex rasrENA, A. U. 691, abrogating the law of Sylla, and 
restoring the Domitian law in the election of priests ; which 
paved the way for Cæsar’s being created pontifex maximus. 
By this law, two of the college named the candidates, and the 
people chose which of them they pleased." 

Lex ampia LABIENA, by two tribunes, A. U. 663, that at the 
Circensian games Pompey should wear a golden crown, and his 
triumphal robes; and in the theatre, the pretexta and a golden 
crown; which mark of distinction he used only once.” 

Lex ræroria, A. U. 292, that the plebeian magistrates should 
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be created at the Comitia Tributa..——Another, A. U. 490, 
against the defrauding of minors? By this law the years ot 
minority were limited to twenty-five, and no one below that 
age could make a legal bargain, whence it is called dex guina 
VICENNARIA.* 

Leges uicix1z, by P. Licinius Varus, city prætor, A. U. 545, 
fixing the day for the /udi Apollinares, which before was un- 
certain.? 

—— by C. Licinius Crassus, a tribune, A. U. 608, that the 
choice of priests should be transferred from their college to the 
people; but it did not pass 

This Licinius Crassus, according to Cicero, first introduced 
the custom of turning his face to the forum when he spoke to 
the people, and not to the senate, as formerly.’ But Plutarch 
says this was first done by Caius Gracchus? 
by C. Licinius Stolo, A. U. 377, that no one should 
possess above 500 acres of land, nor keep more than 100 head 
of great, or 500 head of small cattle. But Licinius himself was 
soon after punished for violating his own law.? 

—— by Crassus the orator, similar to the Abutian law.” 

Lex vxiCciwia, de sodalitüs et de ambitu, A. U. 698, against 
bribery, and assembling societies or companies for the purpose 
of canvassing for an ofice. In a trial for this crime, and for 
it only, the accuser was allowed to name” the jurymen ? from 
the people in general. 

Lex wicixta sumptuaria, by the consuls P. Licinius Crassus 
the Rich, and Cn. Lentulus, A. U. 656, much the same with the 
Fannian law; that on ordinary days there should not be more 
served up at table than three pounds of fresh, and one pound of 
salt meat; but as much of the fruits of the ground as every 
one pleased. 

Lex uicinia cassia, A. U. 422, that the legionary tribunes 
should not be chosen that year by the people, but by the con- 
suls and przetors.”” 

Lex urcinta sEXTIA, A. U. 377, about debt, that what had 
been paid for the interest !? should be deducted from the capital, 
and the remainder paid in three years by equal portions. ‘That 
instead of duumviri for performing sacred rites, decemviri 
should be chosen; part from the patriciaus, and part from the 
plebeians. That one of the consuls should be created from 
among the plebeians.” 

Lex ricixiA sunia, Or Junia et Licinia, by the two consuls, 
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A. U. 691, enforcing the Lex Cecilia Didia; whence both 
laws are often joined. 

Lex micinta mucta, A. U. 658, that no one should pass for a 
citizen who was not so; which was one principal cause of the 
Italic or Marsic wars.* l 

Leges xivix, proposed by M. Livius Drusus, a tribune, A. U. 
662, about transplanting colonies to different places in Italy and 
Sicily, and granting corn to poor citizens at a low price; also 
that the judices should be chosen indifferently from the senators 
and equites, and that the allied states of Italy should be admitted 
to the freedom of the city. 

Drusus was a man of great eloquence, and of the most up- 
right intentions; but endeavouring to reconcile those whose in- 
terests were diametrically opposite, he was crushed in the 
attempt; being murdered by an unknown assassin at his own 
house, upon his return from the forum, amidst a number of 
clients and friends. No inquiry was made about his death. 
The states of Italy considered this event as a signal of revolt, 
and endeavoured to extort by force what they could not obtain 
voluntarily. Above 300,000 men fell in the contest in the 
space of two years. At last the Romans, although upon the 
whole they had the advantage, were obliged to grant the free- 
dom of the city, first to their allies, and afterwards to all the 
states of Italy.? 

This Drusus is also said to have got a law passed for mixing 
an eighth part of brass with silver. 

' But the laws of Drusus,? as Cicero says, were soon abolished 
by a short decree of the senate.? 

Drusus was grandfather to Livia, the wife of Augustus, and 
mother of Tiberius. 

Lez wuratia, de vi, by Q. Lutatius Catulus, A. U. 675, that 
a person might be tried for violence on any day, festivals not 
excepted, on which no trials used to be held.* 

Lex mEnta, by a tribune, A. U. 467, that the senate should 
ratify whatever the people enacted.? 

Lex masestatis, for punishing any crime against the people, 
and afterwards against the emperor, Cornelia, &c.? 

wee MAMILIA, de limitibus vel de regundis finibus agrorum, for 
regulating the bounds of farms; whence the author of it, C. 
Mamilius, a tribune, A. U. 642, got the surname of riwrTANUS, 
It ordained, that there should be an uncultivated space of fivo 
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feet broad left between farms; and if any dispute happened 
about this matter, that arbiters should be appointed by the 
prætor to determine it. The law of the Twelve Tables re- 
quired three.’ Another, by the same person, for punishing 
those who had received bribes from Jugurtha,’ 

Lex maniuta, for conferring on Pompey the command of the 
war against Mithridates, proposed by the tribune C. Manilius, 
A. U. 687, and supported by Cicero when przetor, and by Cesar, 
from different views; but neither of them was actuated by 
laudable motives.? Another, by the same, that freedmen 
might vote in all the tribes, whereas formerly they voted in 
zome one of the four city tribes only. But this law did not pass.* 

Leges mawiniaw:E venalium vendendorum, not properly laws, 
but regulations to be observed in buying and selling, to prevent 
fraud, called by Varro, AcvioxEs.? They were composed by the 
lawyer Manilius, who was consul, A. U. 603. 

The formalities of buying and selling were by the Romans 
used in their most solemn transactions ; as, in emancipation and 
adoption, marriage and testaments, in transferring property, &c. 

Lex manuta, by a tribune, A. U. 558, about creating the Tri- 
umviri Epulones® 
de vicrsima, by a consul, A. U. 396.7 

Lex marcia, by Marcius Censorinus, that no one should be 
made a censor a second time.® 
de Statiellatibus vel Statiellis, that the senate upon oath 
should appoint a person to inquire into, and redress the injuries 
of the Statielli, or -ates, a nation of Liguria? 

Lex maria, by C. Marius, when tribune, A.U. 634, about 
making the entrances to the Ovilia?? narrower. 

Lex maria POnCIA, by two tribunes, A. U. 691, that those 
commanders should be punished, who, in order to obtain a 
iriumph, wrote to the senate a false account of the number of 
the enemy slain in battle, or of the citizens that were missing ; 
and that when they returned to the city, they should swear be- 
fore the city quzestors to the truth of the account which they had 
sent,! 

Lex wExwIA vel remma : by whom it was proposed, or in what 
year, is uncertain. It ordained, that an accusation should not 
be admitted against those who were absent on account of the 
public.’ And if any one was convicted of false accusation,” that 
he shculd be branded on the forehead with a letter * probably 
with the letter x, as anciently the name of this crime was written 
KALUMNIA. 
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Lex wENENIA, A. U. 302, that, in imposing fines, a sheep 
should be estimated at ten asses, and an ox at one hundred.! 

Lex mensia, that a child should be held as a foreigner, if 
either of the parents was so. But if both parents were Romans 
and married, children always obtained the rank of the father, 
and if unmarried, of the mother. 

Lex matuia, by a tribune, A. U. 516, that Minucius, master 
of horse, should have equal command with Fabius the dictator.” 
Another, as it is thought by a tribune, A. U. 535, giving 
directions to fullers of cloth; proposed to the people at the de- 
sire of the censors.* 4, Another, by Metellus Nepos a præ- 
ior, A. U. 694, about freeing Rome and Italy from taxes,’ pro- 
bably those paid for goods imported.® 

Leges minitareEs, regulations for the army. By one of these 
it was provided, that if a soldier was by chance enlisted into a 
legion, commanded by a tribune whom he could prove to be 
inimical to him, he might go from that legion to another.’ 

Lex minucia de triumviris mensariis, by a tribune, A. U. 537, 
about appointing bankers to receive the public money.? 

Leges num, laws of king Numa, mentioned by different 
authors :—that the gods should be worshipped with corn and a 
salted cake:? that whoever knowingly killed a free man should 
be held as a parricide:* that no harlot should touch the altar 
of Juno; and if she did, that she should sacrifice an ewe lamb 
to that goddess with dishevelled hair:? that whoever removed 
a landmark should be put to death :!? that wine should not be 
poured on a funeral pile.” 

Lex octavia frumentaria, by a tribune, A. U. 633, abrogating 
the Sempronian law, and ordaining, as it is thought, that corn 
should not be given at so low a price to the people. It is greatly 
commended by Cicero.!* 

Lex oautnia, by two tribunes, A. U. 455, that the number of 
the pontifices should be increased to eight, and of the augurs to 
nine; and that four of the former, and five of the latter, should 
be chosen from among the plebeians.” 

Lex orria, by a tribune, A. U. 540, that no woman should 
have in her dress above half an ounce of gold, nor wear a gar- 
ment of ditferent colours, nor ride in a carriage in the city or 
in any town, or within a mile of it, unless upon occasion of a 
public sacrifice. !6 

Lex optima, a law was so called which conferred the most 
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complete authority,! as that was called optimum jus which be- 
stowed complete property. 

Lex oncuta, by a tribune, A, U. 566, limiting the number of 
guests at un entertainment." 

Lex ovinia, that the censors should choose the most worthy 
of all ranks into the senate.? Those who had borne offices were 
commonly first chosen; and that all these might be admitted, 
sometimes more than the limited number were elected.* 

Lex paris, by a tribune, A. U. 688, that foreigners should be 
expelled from Rome, and the allies of the Latin name forced to 
return to their cities." 

Lex papia POPPZA, about the manner of choosing vestal vir- 
gins. 'The author of it, and the time when it passed, are un- 
certain. 

Lex papia poppa de maritandis ordinibus, proposed by the 
consuls Papius and Poppzus at the desire of Augustus, A. U. 
762, enforcing and enlarging the Julian law." The end of it 
was to promote population, and repair the desolation occasioned 
by the civil wars. It met with great opposition from the nobi- 
lity, and consisted of several distinct particulars? It proposed 
certain rewards to marriage, and penalties against celibacy, 
which had always been much discouraged in the Roman state, 
and yet greatly prevailed, for reasons enumerated.? Whoever 
in the city had three children, in the other parts of Italy four, 
and in the provinces five, was entitled to certain privileges and 
immunities. Hence the famous jus TRIUM LIBERORUM, so often 
mentioned by Pliny, Martial, &c., which used to be granted also 
to those who had no children, first by the senate, and afterwards 
by the emperor, not only to men, but likewise to women.” The 
privileges of having three children were, an exemption from the 
trouble of guardianship, a priority in bearing offices,’ and a 
treble proportion of corn. ‘Those who lived in celibacy could 
not succeed to an inheritance, except of their nearest relations, 
unless they married within 100 days after the death of the testa- 
tor; nor receive an entire legacy. And what they were thus 
deprived of in certain cases fell as an escheat’ to the exche- 
. quer ? or prince's private purse. 

Lex PaPiRIA, by a tribune, A. U. 563, diminishing the weight 
of the as one half.” 
by a pretor, A. U. 421, granting the freedom of the 
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by a tribune, the year uncertain, that no edifice, land, 
or altar, should be consecrated without the order of the people. 
A. U. 325, about estimating fines! probably the same 
with dex MENENIA, 

That no one should molest another without cause.? 

by a tribune, A. U. 621, that tablets should be used in 
passing laws.? 

by a tribune, A. U. 623, that the people might re-elect 
the same person tribune as often as they chose; but it was re- 
jected.* 

Instead of Papirius, they anciently wrote Papisius. So Vale- 
sius for Valerius, Auselius for Aurelius, &c. Ap. Claudius is 
said to have invented the letter &, probably from his first using 
it in these words.’ 

Lex renia, by Pedius the consul, A. U. 710, decreeing banish- 
ment against the murderers of Cæsar.’ 

Lex »EDUCEA, by a tribune, A. U. 640, against incest.’ 

Lex PERsOLONIA, or Pisulania, that if a quadruped did any 
art, the owner should either repair the damage, or give up the 

east. 

Lex pxretia de ambitu, by a tribune, A. U. 397, that candi- 
dates should not go round to fairs and other public meetings, for 
the sake of canvassing.? 
de nexis, by the consuls, A. U. 429, that no one should 
be kept in fetters or in bonds, but for a crime that deserved it, 
and that only till he suffered the punishment due by law: that 
creditors should have a right to attach the goods, and not the 
persons of their debtors.’ 
de PECULATU, by a tribune, A. U. 566, that inquiry 
should be made about the money taken or exacted from king 
Antiochus and his subjects, and how much of it had not been 
brought into the public treasury.” 

Lex eETREIA, by a tribune, A, U. 668, that mutinous soldiers 
should be decimated, i.e. that every tenth man should be se- 
lected by lot for punishment." 

Lex PETRONIA, by a consul, A. U. 813, prohibiting masters 
from compelling their slaves to fight with wild beasts." 

Lex pinara ANNALIS, by a tribune, A. U. 622. What it was 
is uncertain.!* 

Lex puautia vel promis, by a tribune, A. U. 664, that the ju- 
dices should be chosen both from the senators and equites; and 
some also from the plebeians. By this law each tribe chese an- 
nually fifteen” to be judices for that year, in all 525. Some 
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read quinos creabant: thus making thei the same with the 
CENTUMVIRI,} 

—- PLOTIA de vi, against violence.’ 

Lex PowrErA de vi, by Pompey, when sole consul, A. U. 
701, that an inquiry should be made about the murder of 
Clodius on the Appian way, the burning the senate-house, and 
the attack made on the house of M. Lepidus the interrex.’ 
de amBITU, against bribery and corruption in elections, 
with the infliction of new and severer punisliments.* 

By these laws the method of trial was altered, and the length 
of them limited: three days were allowed for the examination 
of witnesses, and the fourth for the sentence; on which the 
accuser was to have two hours only to enforce tne charge ; the 
criminal three for his defence. ‘This regulation was considered 
as a restraint on eloquence.? 

Lex pomper judiciaria, by the same person; retaining the 
Aurelian law, but ordaining, that the judices should be chosen 
from among those of the highest fortune? in the different 
orders.? 


de comitis, that no one should be allowed to stand 
candidate for an ofiice in his absence. In this law Julius Cesar 
was expressly excepted." 

de repetundis,? de parricidis." 

The regulations which Pompey prescribed to the Bithynians 
were also called ler pomper," 

Lex PoxPEIA de civitate, by Cn. Pompeius Strabo, the consul, 
A, U. 665, granting the freedom of the city to the Italians and 
the Galli Cispadani.” 

Lex portia, about choosing the vestal virgins.’ 

Lex porcia, by P. Porcius Loca, a tribune, A. U. 454, that 
no one should bind, scourge, or kill a Roman citizen, 

Lex pusuicia, vel Publicia de lusu, against playing for money 
at any game but what required strength, as shooting, running, 
leaping, &c.? 

Lex PvBLiLIA! 

Lex puria, by a tribune, that the senate should not be held 
on Comitial days; and that in the month of February, their 
iirst attention should be paid to the hearing of embassies.” 

Lex guinctia, A. U. 745, about the punishment of those who 
hurt or spoiled the aqueeducts or public reservoirs of water.” 
Lex REGIA, conferring supreme power on Augustus.” 
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Lex REMMIA.' 

Leges Recte, laws made by the kings, which are said to have 
been collected by Papirius, or, as it was anciently wriiten, 
Papisius, soon after the expulsion of Tarquin,? whence they 
were called jus civile papinianum; and some of them, no doubt, 
were copied into the Twelve Tables. 

Lex nuoptia, containing the regulations of the Rhodians con- 
cerning naval affairs, which Cicero and Strabo greatly com- 
mend, supposed to have been adopted by the Romans. But 
this is certain only with respect to one clause, de jactu, about 
throwing goods overboard in a storm. . 

Leges de mEPETUNDIS ; Acilia, Calpurnia, Cecilia, Cornelia, 
Julia, Junia, Pompeia, Servilia. 

Lex RosctA theatralis, determining the fortune of the equites, 
and appointing them certain seats in the theatre.* By this law 
a certain place in the theatre was assigned to spendthrifts.’ 
The passing of this law occasioned great tumults, which were 
allayed by the eloquence of Cicero the consul. 

Lex Rurua, or more properly decretum, containing the re- 
gulations prescribed to the Sicilians by the pretor Rupilius, 
with the advice of ten ambassadors, according to the decree of 
the senate." 

Leges s&cRATE: various laws were called by that name, 
chiefly those concerning the tribunes, made on the Mons Sacer, 
because the person who violated them was consecrated to some 
god.? There was also a LEX SACRATA MILITARIS, that the name 
of no soldier should be erased from the muster-roll without his 
own consent. So among the Aqui and Volsci, the Tuscans, the 
Ligures, and particularly the Samnites, among whom those were 
valled sacrati milites, who were enlisted by a certain oath, and 
with particular solemnities.? 

Lex satura was a law consisting of several distinct particulars 
of a different nature, which ought to have been enacted 
separately.” 

Lex scatinta, vel Scantinia, de nefanda venere, by a tribune, 
the year uncertain, against illicit amours. ‘The punishment at 
first was a heavy fine,” but it was afterwards made capital. 

Lex scrizonia, by a tribune, A. U. 601, about restoring the 
Lusitani to freedom.” Another, de servitutum usucapioni- 
bus, by a consul under Augustus, A. U. 719, that the right of 
servitudes should not be acquired by prescription, which seem: 
to have been the case in the time of Cicero.” 
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Leges sEMPRONIE, laws proposed by the Gracchi.? 

l. Tis. eRaccur AGRARIA, by Tib. Gracchus, A. U. 620, that 
no one should possess more than 500 acres of land; and that 
three commissioners should be appointed to divide among the 
poorer people what any one had above that extent.* 
de CIVITATE ITALIS DANDA, that the freedom of the state 
should be given to all the Italians.’ 
de HEREDITATE ATTALI, that the money which Attalus 
had left to the Roman people, should be divided among those 
citizens who got lands, to purchase the instruments of husban- 
dry. These laws excited great commotions, and brought de- 
struction on the author of them. Of course they were not put 
in execution.’ 

2. C. enaccur FRUMENTARIA, A. U. 628, that corn should be 
given to the poor people at a ¿riens and a semis, or at 19 of an 
as, a modius or peck ; and that money should be advanced from 
the public treasury to purchase corn for that purpose. ‘The gva- 
naries in which this corn was kept were called HORREA SEMPRO- 
NIA.” 

Note. A triens and semis ave put for a dextans, because the 
Romans had not a coin of the value of a dextans. 
de provincus, that the provinces should be appointed 
for the consulsevery year before their election. 
de cAP1TE CIVIUM, that sentence should not be passed on 
the life of a Roman citizen without the order of the people.’ 
de waAarsTRATiBUS, that whoever was deprived of his 
office by the people, should ever after be incapable of enjoying 
any other.? 

JuDICIARIA, that the judices should be chosen from 
among the equites, and not from the senators as formerly.? 
Against corruption iu the judices." Sylla afterwards 
included this in his law de falso. 

de centurus EVOCANDIS, that it should be determined by 
lot in what order the centuries should vote." 

-—— de munitizus, that clothes should be afforded to soldiers 
by the public, and that no deduction should be made on that 
account from their pay; also, that no one should be forced to 
enlist below tl:2 age of seventeen.” 
de viis MUNIENDIS, about paving and measuring the pub- 
lic roads, making bridges, placing milestones, and, at smaller 
distances, stones to help travellers to mount their horses, for it 
appears the ancient Romans did not use stirrups; and there 
were wooden horses placed in the Campus Martius, where the 
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youth might be trained to mount and dismount readily. "Thus 
irgil, corpora saltu subjiciunt in equos.! 

Caius Gracchus first introduced the custom of walking or 
moving about while haranguing the people, and of exposing 
the right arm bare, which the ancient Romans, as the Greeks, 
used to keep within their robe? 

Lex sempronia de fenore, by a tribune, long before the time 
of the Gracchi, A. U. 560, that the interest of money should be 
regulated by the same laws among the allies and Latins, as 
among Roman citizens. ‘The cause of this law was, to check 
the fraud of usurers, who lent their money in the name of the 
allies? at higher interest than was allowed at Rome. 

Lex sERVILIA AGRARIA, by P. Servilius Rullus, a tribune, 

A. U. 690, that ten commissioners should be created with 
absolute power for five years, over all the revenues of the re- 
public; to buy and sell what lands they thought fit, at what 
price and from whom they chose, to distribute them at pleasure 
to the citizens, to settle new colonies wherever they judged 
proper, and particularly in Campania, &c. But this law was 
prevented from being passed by the eloquence of Cicero the 
consul. 
de civitate, by C. Servilius Glaucia, a prætor, A. U. 653, 
that if any of the Latin allies accused a Roman senator, and 
got him condemned, he should obtain the same place among 
the citizens which the criminal had held.° 
de REPETUNDIs, by the same person, ordaining severer 
penalties than formerly against extortion, and that the defend- 
ant should have a second hearing. 
SERVILIA JUDICIARIA, by Q. Servilius Coepio, A. U. 647, 
that the right of judging, which had been exercised by the 
equites alone for seventeen years, according to the Sempronian 
law, should be shared between the senators and equites.' 

Lex sicixia, by a tribune, A. U. 662, that no one should 
contradiet or interrupt a tribune while speaking to the people.? 

Lex sini, by a tribune, about weights and measures.? 

Lex siuvant et carzonis, by two tribunes, A. U. 664, that 
whoever was admitted as a citizen by any of the confederate 
states, if he had a house in Italy when the law was passed, and 
gave in his name to the prætor,” within sixty days, he should 
enjoy all the rights of a Roman citizen." 

Lex suLPICIA sEMPRONIA, by the consuls, A. U. 449, that no 
one should dedicate a temple or altar without the order of the 
senate, or a majority of the tribunes. 


l with à bound they 3 in socios nomina  naretur, Cic. Verr. i, 9 Fest. in Publica Pon- 


vanlt on their steeds, transcribebant, Liv. 9. Hab. Posth. 4. era. 

«En. xii. 288. Veg. i.18. — xxxv. 7. 7 Cic. Brut. 43, 44. 86. 10 apud praetorem pro- 
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Lex suupicia, by a consul, A. U. 553, ordering war to be pro- 
claimed on Philip king of Macedon.! 

Leges suuriciz de ære alieno, by the tribune, Serv. Sulpicius, 
A. U. 665, that no senator should coniract debt above 2000 
denarii: that the exiles who had not been allowed a trial, 
sbould be recalled : that the Italian allies, who had obtained the 
right of citizens, and had been formed into eight new tribes, 
should be distributed through the thirty-five old tribes: also, 
that the manumitted slaves? who used formerly to vote only in 
the four city tribes, might vote in all the tribes: that the com- 
mand of the war against Mithridates should be taken from 
Sylla, and given to Marius.? 

But these laws were soon abrogated by Sylla, who, returning 
to Rome with his army from Campania, forced Marius and 
Sulpicius, with their adherents, to fly from the city. Sulpicius, 
being betrayed by a slave, was brought back and slain, Sylla 
rewarded tne slave with his liberty, according to promise; but 
immediately after ordered him to be thrown trom the ‘Tarpeian 
rock for betraying his master.* 

Leges suwPrUARLE ; Orchia, Fannia, Didia, Licinia, Cornelia, 
Aimilia, Antia, Julia. 

Leges TABELLARLE, four in number." 

Lex tartania, against playing at dice at entertainments,’ 

Lex TERENTIA et Cassia frumentaria." 

Lex vERENTILIA, by a tribune, A, U. 291, about limiting the 
powers of the consuls. It did not pass; but after great conten- 
tions gave cause to the creation of the decemviri.’ 

Leges TESTAMENTARLE ; Cornelia, Furia, Voconia. 

Lex ruoria de vectigalibus, by a tribune, A. U. 646, that no 
one should pay any rent to the people for the public lands in 
Italy which he possessed.? It also contained certain regulations 
about pasturage. But Appian gives a different account of this 
law. 

Lex titia de questoribus, by a tribune, as some think, A. U. 
448, about doubling the number of questors, and that they 
should determine their provinces by lot." 
dé MUNERIBUS, against receiving money or presents for 
pleading.” 

AGRARIA: what it was is not known.” 

de Lusu, similar to the Publician law, 

de vruTOniBUS, A, U. 722, the same with the Julian law, 
and, as some think, one and the same law. 


1 Liv. xxxi. 6. 6 ut ne legi fraudem fa- 9 agrum publicam vec- Ann. xi 13. where 


2 cives libertini. ciam talaria, that I tigali — jevavit, Cie, some read, instead of 
3 Plut, Syl. Mar, Liv. may not break, &c. Brut. 36. Cinciam, Titiam. 
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Lex TREBONIA, by a tribune, A. U. 698, assigning provinces 
to the consuls for five years: Spain to Pompey ; Syria and the 
Parthian war to Crassus; and prolonging Caesar's command in 
Gaul for an equal time. Cato, for opposing this law, was led to 
prison. According to Dio, he was only dragged from the 
assembl y.! 
de TRIBUNIS, A. U. 305.? 

Lex tripunitia, either a law proposed by a tribune, or the 
law restoring their power.? 

Lex vmiUMPHaLIs, that no one should triumph who had not 
killed 5000 of the enemy in one battle.’ 

Lex turua de ampitu, by Cicero, when consul, A. U. 690, 
adding to the former punishments against bribery, banishment 
for ten years ; and, that no one should exhibit shows of gladia- 
tors for two years before he stood candidate for an office, unless 
that task was imposed on him by the testament of a friend. 
de LEGATIONE LIBERA, limiting the continuance of it to a 


year." 

Lex vavERIA de provocatione." 
de rormianis, A. U. 562, about giving the people of For- 
mic the right of voting. 
de sxuua, by L. Valerius Flaccus, interrex, A. U. 671, 
creating Sylla dictator, and ratifying all his acts; which Cicero 
calls the most unjust of all laws.? 
de guaprantE, by L. Valerius Flaccus, consul, A. U. 667, 
that debtors should be discharged on paying one-fourth of their 
debts. 

Lex vaneria Horatia de tributis comitiis; de tribunis, against 
hurting a tribune.” 

Lex varia, by a tribune, A. U. 662, that inquiry should be 
made about those by whose means or advice the Italian allies 
had taken up arms against the Roman people.” 

Lex vatinta de provincus.!? 
de alternis consiliis rejiciendis, that, in a trial for ex- 
tortion, both the defendant and accuser might for once reject 
all the judices or jury ; whereas formerly they could reject only 
a few, whose places the prætor supplied by a new choice.!* 
de coronis, that Cesar should plant a colony at Novoco- 
mum in Cisalpine Gaul.” 

Leges nx vi, Plotia, Lutatia, et Julia. 

Lex viaria, de vis MuNIENDIS, by D. Curio, a tribune, A. U. 
703, somewhat similar to the Agrarian law of Rullus. By this 


] xxxix, 33, 34. Liv. 4 Val. Max. ii. 8. 9 Cic. Rull. iii. 2. S. Tusc. Quast. ii, 24. 
Ept. 104. 5 Dio. xxxvii, 29, Cic. Rosc. 43. Legs. i. 15. Val. Max. v. 2. 
2 Liv. ii. 64.65. see p. Vat. 15, Sext. 64. Mur. 10 Patere. ii. 23. see p. 13 see p. 96. 

111, 112. 32. 34, Ke. 40. 1} snbsortitione, Cice 
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law there seems to have been a tax imposed on carriages and 
horses,! 

Lez viLLIA ANNALIS.? 

Lex voconta de xzgEDrTATIBUS. mulierum, by a tribune, A. U. 
334, that no one should make a woman his heir,’ nor leave to 
any one by way of legacy more than to his heir or heirs. But 
this law is supposed to have referred chiefly to those who were 
rich,” to prevent the extinction of opulent families. 

Various arts were used to elude this law. Sometimes one left 
his fortune in trust to a friend, who should give it to a daughter 
or other female relation ; but his friend could not be forced to 
do so, unless he inclined. The law itself, however, like many 
others, on account of its severity, fell into disuse.? 

These are almost all the Roman laws mentioned in the clas- 
sics. Augustus, having become sole master of the empire, con- 
tinued at first to enact laws in the ancient form, which were so 
many vestiges of expiring liberty,’ as Tacitus calls them: but 
he afterwards, by the advice of Mæcenas, gradually introduced 
the custom of giving the force of laws to the decrees of the 
senate, and even to his own edicts? His successors improved 
upon this example. ‘The ancient manner of passing laws came 
to be entirely dropped. ‘The decrees of the senate, indeed, for 
form’s sake, continued for a considerable time to be published ; 
but at last these also were laid aside, and every thing was done 
according to the will of the d 

The emperors ordained law answers to the ap- 
plications made to them at home or from the provinces.” 

2. By their decrees in judgment or sentences in court," 
which were either ivTERLOCUTORY, i. e. such as related to any in- 
cideutal point of law which might occur in the process; or DEFI- 
NITIVE, i. e. such as determined upon the merits of the cause 
itself, ‘and the whole question. 

3. By their occasional ordinances, 
lions ? to their lieutenants and officers. 

‘hese constitutions were either general, respecting the 
publie at large; or special, relating to one person only, and 
therefore properly called PRIVILEGIA, privileges; but in a sense 
different from what it was used in under the republic.” 

The three great sources, therefore, of Roman jurisprudence 
weve the laws, uU properly so called, the decrees of the senate,’ 
and the edicts of the prince,“ To these may be added the 


11 


and by their instruc- 
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edicts of the magistrates, chiefly the prztors, called sus noxo- 
zaRIUM, the opinions of learned lawyers,” and custom or long 
usage.? 

The titles and heads of laws, as the titles and beginnings of 
books,’ used to be written with vermilion:? hence, RUBRICA is 
put for the civil law; thus, rubrica vetavit, the laws have for- 
bidden.’ 

The constitutions of the emperors were collected by different 
lawyers. The chief of these were Gregory and Hermogenes, 
who flourished under Constantine. Their collections were 
called CODEX GREGORIANUS and CODEX HERMOGENIANUS. But these 
books were composed only by private persons. The first col- 
lection made by public authority was that of the emperor 
Theodosius the younger, published A. C. 438, and called conex 
THEODOSIANUS. But it only contained the imperial constitutions 
from Constantine to his own time, for little more than a hundred 
years, 

It was the emperor zusTINIAN that first reduced the Roman 
Jaw into a certain order. For this purpose, he employed the 
assistance of the most eminent lawyers in the empire, at the 
head of whom was TRIBONIAN. 

Justinian first published a collection of the imperial consti- 
tutions, A. C. 529, called CODEX JUSTINIANUS. 

Then he ordered a collection to be made of every thing that 
was useful in the writings of the lawyers before his time, which 
are said to have amounted to 2000 volumes. ‘This work was 
executed by Tribonian, and sixteen associates, in three years, 
although they had been allowed ten years to finish it, It was 
published, A. C. 533, under the title of Digests or Pandects.? 
It is sometimes called, in the singular, the Digest or Pandect. 

The same year were published the elements or first principles 
of the Roman law, composed by three men, ‘Tribonian, Theo- 
philus, and Dorotheus, and called the Institutes? This book 
was published before the Pandects, although it was composed 
after them. 

As the first code did not appear sufficiently complete, and 
contained several things inconsistent with the Pandects, Tri- 
bonian and other four men were employed to correct it. A 
new code, therefore, was published, xvi Kal. Dec. 534, called 
CODEX REPETIT.E PR.ELECTIONIS, and the former code declared to 
be of no further authority. Thus in six years was completed 
what is called corpus suris, the body of Roman law. 


1 jus honorarium, seep. 4 Ov. Trist. i, 7. Mart. i.e. jus civile, trans- lege rubras majorum 
e ii. 2. tulerunt, Quin. xii, 8. leges, Sat. xiv. 193,— 
2 auctoritas vel respon- 5 rubrica vel minio. ll.—some have gone study the red-lettered 
sa prudentum vel juris 6 Pers. v. 90. alii se ad no farther than the re- titles (laws) of our 
consultorum, Cic, Mur. album, i. e. jus præto- cords of some courts, forefathers. 
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But when new questions arose, not contained in any of the 
above-mentioned books, new decisions became necessary to 
supply what was wanting, or correct what was erroneous 
These were afterwards published, under the title of Novels! 
not only by Justinian, but also by some of the succeeding em- 
perors So that the Corpus Juris Romani Civilis is made up or 
these books, the Institutes, Pandects, or Digests, Code, and 
Novels. 

The Institutes are divided into four books; each book into 
several titles or chapters; and each title into paragraphs (9), 
of which the first is not numbered ; thus, Inst. lib. i. tit. x. 
princip. or, more shortly, I. 1. 10. pr. So, Inst. l. i. tit. x. 
use —or, I. 1. 1079; 

The Pandects are divided into fifty books; each book into 
several titles ; each title into several laws, which are distin- 
guished by numbers; and sometimes one law into beginning 
(princ. for principium) and paragraphs; thus, D. 1. 1. 5., i. e. 
Digest, first book, first title, fifth law. If the law is divided 
into paragraphs, a fourth number must be added; thus, D. 43. 
5. 13. pr., or, 48. 5. 15. 13. 3. Sometimes the first word of the 
law, not the number, is cited. The Pandects are often marked 
by a double f; thus, ff. 

The Code is cited in the same manner as the Pandects, by 
book, title, and law: the Novels by their number, the chapters 
of that number, and the paragraphs, if any ; as, Nov. 115, c. 3. 

'The Justinian code of law was universally received through 
the Roman world. It flourished in the east until the taking 
of Constantinople by the Turks, A. D. 1453. In the west it 
was, in a great measure, suppressed by the irruption of the 
barbarous nations, till it was revived in Italy in the 12th cen- 
tury by iRNERIUS, who had studied at Constantinople, and 
opened a school at Bologna, under the auspices of Frederic I., 
emperor of Germany. He was attended by an incredible num- 
ber of students from all parts, who propagated the knowledge of 
the Roman civil law through most countries of Europe ; where 
it still continues to be of great authority in courts of justice, 
and seems to promise, at least in point of legislation, the fulfil- 
ment of the famous prediction of the ancient Romans concern- 
ing the eternity of their empire. 


JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROMANS. 


‘Tue judicial proceedings? of the Romans were either private or 
public, or, as we express it, civil or criminal. 


1 novell, sc. constitu- 2 judicia,.—omnia judi. rum controversiarum — ficiorum causa reperts 
tiones, cia aut distrahenda- aut puniendorum mali- suut, Cic. Cac, z. 


JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS. 


I. JUDICIA PRIVATA, CIVIL TRIALS. 


Jupicia privata, or civil trials, were concerning private causes 
or differences between private persons. In these at first the 
kings presided, then the consuls, the military tribunes and de- 
cemviri; but, after the year 389, the prætor urbanus and pere- 
grinus. 

The judicial power of the prætor urbanus and peregrinus was 
properly called surIsnictio,? and of the prztors who presided at 
criminal trials, guzstto.° 

The pretor might be applied to* on all court days;? but on 
certain days he attended only to petitions or requests ;? so the 
consuls, and on others, to the examination of causes.' 

On court-days, early in the morning, the prætor went to the 
forum, and there, being seated on his tribunal, ordered an ac- 
census to call out to the people around that it was the third 
hour; and that whoever had any cause? might bring it before 
him. But this could only be done by a certain form. 


I. VOCATIO IN JUS, OR SUMMONING TO COURT. 


Ir a person had a quarrel with any one, he first tried to make it 
up? in private." If the matter could not be settled in this 
manner, the plaintiff! ordered his adversary to go with him 
before the przetor,? by saying, IN JUS VOCO TE: IN JUS EAMUS : IN 
JUS VENI: SEQUERE AD TRIBUNAL: IN JUS AMBULA, or the like.” If 
he refused, the prosecutor took some one present to witness, by 
saying, LICET ANTESTARI? May I take you to witness? If the 
person consented, he offered the tip of his ear," which the pro- 
secutor touched.” Then the plaintiff might drag the defendant ! 
to court by force," in any way, even by the neck,’® according to 
the law of the Twelve ‘Tables; sı canvrruR °? PEDEMVE sTRUIT," 
MANUM ENDO JACITO, znjicito. But worthless persons, as thieves, 
robbers, &c., might be dragged before a judge without this for- 
mality.?! 

By the law of the Twelve Tables none were excused from 
appearing in court; not even the aged, the sickly, and infirm. 
If they could not walk, they were furnished with an open car- 
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riage.’ But afterwards this was altered, and various persons 
were exempted ; as, magistrates, those absent on account of the 
state, also matrons, boys and girls under age, &c.? 

It was likewise unlawful to force any person to court from his 
own house, because a man's house was esteemed his sanctuary.? 
But if any one lurked at home to elude a prosecution,* he was 
summoned ? three times, with an interval of ten days between 
each summons, by the voice of a herald, or by letters, or by the 
edict of the prætor ; and if he still did not appear? the prose- 
cutor was put in possession of his effects." 

If the person cited found security, he was let go: sr ENsIET 
(s? autem sit, sc. aliquis,) QUI IN JUS VOCATUM VINDICIT, (vindica- 
verit, shall be surety for his appearance,) mittito, let him go. 

If he made up the matter by the way (Enno via), the process 
was dropped. Hence may be explained the words of our Savi- 
our, Matt. v. 25. Luke xii. 58. 


II. POSTULATIO ACTIONIS, REQUESTING A WRIT, AND 
GIVING BAIL. 


Ir no private agreement could be made, both parties went before 
the prætor. Then the plaintiff proposed the action? which he 
intended to bring against the defendant? and demanded a writ '? 
from the prætor for that purpose. For there were certain 
forms," or set words,? necessary to be used in every cause.” 
At the same time the defendant requested that an advocate or 
lawyer might be given him, to assist him with his counsel. 

There were several actions competent for the same thing. 
The prosecutor chose which he pleased, and the prætor usually 
granted it,’* but he might also refuse it. 

The plaintiff, having obtained a writ from the prætor, offered 
it to the defendant, or dictated to him the words. ‘This writ it 
was unlawful to change.” 

The greatest caution was requisite in drawing up the writ !5 
for if there was a mistake in one word, the whole cause was 
lost." Hence SCRIBERE vel suBSCRIBERE DicaM alicui vel im- 
pingere, to bring an action against one, or cum aliquo supicium 
SUBSCRIBERE, EI FORMULAM INTENDERE. But picam vel dicas 


l jumentum, 1. e. plau- 6 se non sisteret. 13 formule de omnibus Ja concipienda, 
strum vel vectabulum, 7 in bona ejus mitteba- rebus constitute, Cic. 17 Cic. Inv. ii. 19. Her. 
Gell, xx. l. Cic, Legs. tur, ib. Rosc. Com. 8. i. 2. Ouin. iii, 8. vii. 3. 
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sortiri, i, e. judices dare sortitione, qui causam cognoscant, to 
appoint judices to judge of causes.! 

A person skilled only in framing writs and the like, is called 
by Cicero, LEesuLEIUs, and by Quinctilian, ronwuramius. He 
attended on the advocates, to suggest to them the laws and 
forms; as those called PRAexaTICI did among the Greeks? and 
as agents do among us. 

Then the plaintiff required that the defendant should give 
bail for his appearance in court? on a certain day, which was 
usually the third day after. And thus he was said vapani 
REUM. This was also done in a set form prescribed by a law- 
yer, who was said vaDIMONIUM CONCIPERE.’ 

The defendant was said vapEs DARE, vel vaDIMONIUM PROMIT- 
TERE. If he did not find bail, he was obliged to go to prison.? 
The prætor sometimes put off the hearing of the cause toa more 
distant day? But the parties!? chiefly were said vapimonium 
DIFFERRE cum aliquo, to put off the day of the trial. Res esse in 
vadimonium cepit, began to be litigated,” 

In the mean time the defendant sometimes made up?? the 
matter privately with the plaintiff, and the action was dropped.” 
In which case the plaintiff was said decidisse vel pactionem 
Jecisse cum reo, judicio reum absolvisse vel liberasse, lite con- 
testata vel judicio constituto, after the lawsuit was begun ; and 
the defendant, litem redemisse, after receiving security from the 
plaintiff that no further demands were to be made upon him.” 
If a person was unable or unwilling to carry on a lawsuit, he 
was said NON POSSE vel NOLLE PROSEQUI, vel EXPERIRI, sc. jus vel 
jure, vel jure summo. 

When the day came, if either party when cited was not pre- 
sent, without a valid excuse," he lost his cause. If the defend- 
ant was absent, he was said pESERERE vapimoxium, and the 
prætor put the plaintiff in possession of his etfects.'? 

If the defendant was present, he was said VADIMONIUM SISTERE 
vel optnE. When cited, he said, UBI TU xs, QUI ME VaDATUS Es? 
Uzi TU Es, QUI ME CITASTI ? ECCE ME TIBI SISTO, TU CONTRA ET TE 
MIHI SISTE, The plaintiff answered, Apsum. Then the defend- 
ant said, Quip ars? The plaintiff said, Aro FuNDUM, QUEM 
POSSIDES, MEUM ESSE; Vel AIO TE MIHI DARE, FACERE, OPORTERE, Or 
the like.? This was called 1xrzNTIO actionis, aud varied ac- 
cording to the nature of the action. 


1 Cic. Verr. ii. 15. 17 5 tertio die vel peren- Liv. Ep. $86. Juv. iii. —pisset. 
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ceps syllabarum, Cic. habetpotestutem, Fest — transicebat, compro-  sontiea. 

Qr. TD. Cic. Quin. t. mised. 18 Hor. Nat, i. 9. v. 36. 
8 Quin. xii. 2. 11. 7 Cic. Frat. ii. 15. 13. Pii. dip. e Cic. Quin. 6. 2 !. 
4 vades, qui sponde. S Plant Persi. '. e. TS. 1! cum sivi eavisset vel 19 Plaut. Cure, i, 3. 5. 


rent eum adfuturum, 9 vadimonia dilivebat, — sads ab actore aere- — Cic. Mur. 12. 
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IIl. DIFFERENT KINDS OF ACTIONS. 


Actions were either real, personal, or mixed. 

1. A real action ! was for obtaining a thing to which one had 
a real right,” but which was possessed by another.’ 

2. A personal action * was against a person for doing or 
giving something, which he was bound to do or give, by reason 
«f a contract, or of some wrong done by him to the plaintiff: 

3. A mixed action was both for a thing, and for certain per- 
sonal protestations. 


]. REAL ACTIONS. 


Actions for a thing, or real actions, were either civit, arising 
from some law,’ or PRETORIAN, depending on the edict of the 
pretor. 

ACTIONES PRETORIE were remedies granted by the prætor for 
rendering an equitable right effectual, for which there was no 
adequate remedy granted by the statute or common law. 

A civil action for a thing? was called vinpicatio; and the 
person who raised it vixpex, But this action could not be 
brought, unless it was previously ascertained who ought to be 
ihe possessor. If this was contested, it was called ris vixpicia- 
RUM, and the prætor determined the matter by an interdict,’ 

lt the question was about a slave, the person who claimed the 
possession of him, laying hands on the slave,? before the prætor, 
Said, HUNC HOMINEM EX JURE QUIRITIUM MEUM ESSE AIO, EJUSQUE 
VIND:CIAS, l. e. possessionem, MIHI DARI POSTULA.” If the other 
was silent, or yielded his right, the prætor adjudged the slave 
to the person who claimed him," that is, he decreed to him the 
possession, till it was determined who should be the proprietor 
of the slave. But if the other person also claimed possession,’ 
then the prætor pronounced an interdict, QUI NEC vr, NEC CLAM, 
NEC PRECARIO POSSIDET, EI VINDICIAS DABO. 

The laying on of hands ? was the usual mode of claiming the 
property of any person, to which frequent allusion is made in 
the classics.!? 

In disputes of this kind," the presumption always was in fa- 
vour of the possessor, according to the law of the Twelve ‘Tables, 
SI QUI IN JURE MANUM CONSERUNT, l e. apud judicem disceptant, 
SECUNDUM EUM QUI POSSIDET, VINDICIAS DATO,” 


] actio in rem, 

2 jus in re. 

3 per quam rem nos- 
tram, qua ab alio. pos- 
sidetur, petimus, Ulp. 

4 actio in personam. 

5 Cic. Cic. 5. Or. i. 2. 

6 actio civilis vel legi- 
tima in rem. 


7 Cic. Verr. 1. 45, Cc. 
8. 14. 

8 manum ei injiciendo. 
9 to which Plautus al- 
ludes, Rud. iv. 5. 86. 

10 jure cedebat. 

li servum addicebat 
viudicanti, 

12 ad exitum judicii, 


13 si vindicias sibi con- 
servari postularet, 

li interdicebat. 

15 manus injectio, Liv. 
iii. 43. 

16 Ov. Ep. Heroid. viii. 
16. xii, 158. Am. i. 4. 
a. uU. Past RIA 
90, Virg. Ain, x. 419. 


Cic. Rosc.Com.16. Plin, 
Ep. x. 19, in vera bona 
non est manus injec- 
tios animo non potest 
injici manus, i. e, vis 
fieri, Sen. 

17 in litibus vindicise 
rum. 


18 Gell, xx, 10. 
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But in an action concerning liberty, the prætor always de- 
creed possession in favour of freedom,’ and Appius, the decem- 
vir, by doing the contrary, by decreeing that Virginia should 
be given up into the hands of M. Claudius, his client, who 
claimed her, and not to her father, who was present, brought 
destruction on himself and his colleagues.’ 

Whoever claimed a slave to be freet was said EUM LIBERALI 
CAUSA MANU ASSERERE ;? but if he claimed a free person to be a 
slave, he was said IN SERVITUTEM ASSERERE ; and hence was call- 
ed assertor. Hence, hec (sc. presentia gaudia) utraque manu, 
complexuque assere toto ;* assERO, for affirmo, or assevero, is 
used only by later writers. 

The expression MANUM CONSERERE, to fight hand to hand, is 
taken from war, of which the conflict between the two parties 
Was a representation. Hence vixDICIA, i. e. injectio vel correptio 
manus in re presenti, was called vis civilis et festucaria.’ The 
two parties are said to have crossed two rods? before the pretor, 
as if in fighting, and the vanquished party to have given up his 
rod to his antagonist. Whence some conjecture that the first 
Romans determined their disputes with the point of their swords. 

Others think that vindicia was a rod,’ which the two parties '° 
broke in their fray or mock fight before the prætor (as a straw !! 
used anciently to be broken in making stipulations),’” the conse- 
quence of which was, that one of the parties might say, that he 
had been ousted or deprived of possession P by the other, and 
therefore claim to be restored by a decree?* of the prætor. 

If the question was about a farm, a house, or the like, the 
prætor anciently went with the parties? to the place, and gave 
possession * to which of them he thought proper. But from the 
increase of business this soon became impracticable ; and then 
the parties called one another from court!" to the spot,? to a 
farm, for instance, and brought from thence a turf,? which was 
also called vinpic1z, and contested about it as about the whole 
farm. It was delivered to the person to whom the prætor ad- 
judged the possession.?" 

But this custom also was dropped, and the lawyers devised a 
new form of process in suing for possession, which Cicero plea- 
santly ridicules. The plaintiff? thus addressed the defendant ; ? 
FUNDUS QUI EST IN AGRO, QUI SABINUS VOCATUR, EUM EGO EX JURE 
QUIRITIUM MEUM ESSE AIO, INDE EGO TE EX JURE MANU CONSERTUM 


1 vindicias dedit secun- 5 to claim him byanac- 9 virgula vel festuca. 18 in lecum vel rem 
dum libertatem. tion of freedom. Ter, 10 litigantes vel discep- — praesentem. 
2 decernendo vindicias Adel, ii. 1. 3). Plaut. tantes. 19 gleham. 

secundum servitutem, Pæn. v. 2. Liv. iii. 44, 11 stipula. 20 Fest. Gell. xx. 10, 
vel ab libertate in ser- 6 then seize it fast; em- 12 Isid. v. 21. 21 Mur. 12. 

vitatem contra leges brace it ere it flies,— 13 possessione dejectus, 22 petitor. 

vindicias dando. Hay. Mart. i. 16. 9. 14 inte-dicto, 23 eum, unde peteba 
3 Liv, iii. 47. 56. 58. 7 Gell. 20. 10. 15 cum litizantibus, tur. 


* vindex, qui in liberta- 8 festucas inter secom- 16 vinlicias dabat. 
tem vindicabat. misisse, 17 ex jure, 
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(to contend according to law) voco. If the defendant yielded, 
the prætor adjudged possession to the plaintiff If not, the de- 
fendant thus answered the plaintiff, UNDE TU ME EX JURE MANUM 
CONSERTUM VOCASTI, INDE IBI EGO TE REVOCO, ‘Then the prætor 
repeated his set form,' urRISQUE, SUPERSTITIBUS PRESENTIBUS, 1. e. 
testibus presentibus (before witnesses), ISTAM VIAM pico. [NITE 
viam. Immediately they both set out, as if to go to the farm, to 
fetch a turf, accompanied by a lawyer to direct them? Then 
the prætor said, REDITE viam; upon which they returned. If it 
appeared that one of the parties had been dispossessed by the 
other through force, the prætor thus decreed, UNDE TU ILLUM 
DEJECISTI, CUM NEC VI, NEC CLAM, NEC PRECARIO POSSIDERET, EO IL- 
LUM RESTITUAS JUBEO. If not, he thus decreed, UTI NUNC FOSSI- 
DETIS, &c. ITA POSSIDEATIS, VIM FIERI VETO. 

The possessor being thus ascertained, then the action about 
the right of property ? commenced, ‘The person ousted or outed * 
first asked the defendant if he was the lawful possessor.” Then 
he claimed his right, and in the meantime required that the pos- 
sessor should give security," not to do any damage to the subject 
in question,’ by cutting down trees, or demolishing buildings, 
&c., in which case the plaintiff was said PER PREDES, V. -€M, vel 
pro prede LITIS VINDICIARUM SATIS accipere.® If the defendant 
did not give security, the possession was transferred to the plain- 
tiff, provided he gave security. 

À sum of money also used to be deposited by both parties, 
called sacramentum, which fell to the gaining party after the 
cause was determined } or à stipulation was made about the pay- 
ment of a certain sum, called sponsto. ‘The plaintiff said, guan- 
DO NEGAS HUNC FUNDUM ESSE MEUM, SACRAMENTO TE QUINQUAGENARIO 
PROVOCO. SPONDESNE QUINGENTOS, SC. nummos vel asses, st MEUS 
Est? i. e. si meum esse probavero. The defendant said, sroxpEo 
QUINGENTOS, sI TUUS SIT, ‘Then the defendant required a corres- 
pondent stipulation from the plaintiff," thus, ET TU SPONDESNE 
QUINGENTOS, NI TUUS SIT ? 1. e. s? prubavero tuum non esse. Then 
the plaintif said, spcnpko, ni mEus sit. Either party lost his cause 
if he refused to give this promise, or to deposit the money required. 

Festus says this money was called sacramentum, because it 
used to be expended on sacred rites; but others, because it 
served as an oath,!! to convince the judges that the lawsuit was 
not undertaken without cause, and thus checked wanton litiga- 
tion. Hence it was called Prienus sponsionis.'° And hence pig- 
nore contendere, et sacramento, is the same.’ 


1 carmen compositum. conspicio, postulo an possessione facturum, esset. 
2 qui ire viam doceiet. sies auctor? i. e. pos- 8 Cic. Verr. i. 45. 12 quia violare quod 
3 de jure dominii. sessor,unde meum jus 9 Fest. Varr. L. L. iv. quisque promittit per- 
4 possessione exclusus repeti ossim, Cic. 36. fidie est, Isid. Orig. v 
vel dejectus, Cic. Cec. Cec. 19. Duos Not. 10 restipulabatur. 24. 

19. 6 satisdaret. li quod instar sacra- 13 Cic. Fam. vin 32. 


5 quando ego te injure 7 se nihil deterius in menti vel jurisjurandi Or. i. 10, 
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Sacramentum is sometimes put for the suit or cause itself,! 
sacramentum in libertatem, i.e. causa et vindicie libertatis, the 
claim of liberty. So SPONSIONEM FACERE, to raise a lawsuit; 
sponsione lacessere, certare, vincere, and also vincere sponsionem, 
or judicium, to prevail in the cause; condemnari sponsionis, to 
lose the cause; sponsiones, i. e. cause, prohibite judicari, 
causes not allowed to be tried.? 

The plaintiff was said sacramento vel sponsione provocare, 
rogare, querere, et stipulari. ‘The defendant, contendere ex 
provocatione vel sacramento, et restipulari? 

The same form was used in claiming an inheritance,* in claim- 
ing servitudes, &c. But, in the last, the action might be ex- 
pressed both affirmatively and negatively; thus, aro, Jus ESSE 
vel non EssE. Hence it was called actio CONFESSORIA et NEGA- 
TORIA. 


2. PERSONAL ACTIONS. 


Persona actions, called also conpicTionEs, were very nume- 
rous. They arose from some contract, or injury done; and re- 
quired that a person should do or give certain things, or suffer 
a certain punishment, 

Actions from contracts or obligations were about buying and 
selling ;° about letting and hiring ;? about a commission ; 7 
partnership ;° a deposite;? a loan ;! a pawn or pledge; ™ a 
wife's fortune ; '? a stipulation,’ which took place, almost in all 
bargains, and was made in this form :—Awn sroNpEs ? SPONDEO : 
AN paBis ? Daso : An PnourrrIs ? PROMITTO, vel repromitto, &c." 

When the seller set a price on a thing, he was said INDICARE : 
thus, inpica, FAC PRETIUM, and the buyer, when he offered a 
price, LICERI, d. e. rogare quo pretio liceret auferre? At an 
auction, the person who bade?? held up his foretinger ; hence 
digito liceri, The buyer asked, guanti ricET, sc. habere vel 
auferre. ‘The seller answered, decem nummis licet, or the like.!? 
Thus some explain de Drusi hortis, quanti licuisse (sc. eas 
emere), tu scribis audieram : sed quanti quanti, bene emitur quod 
necesse est.? But most here take licere in a passive sense, to be 
valued or appraised; quanti quanti, sc. licent, at whatever 


ductione: locabatur Bacchid. iv. 8. 


l proipsa petitione,Cic, 
Czc. hr 

2 Cic. Dom. 29. Mil. 27. 
Cr. i, 10. Quin. 8. 2, 
27. Verr. 1. 53. iii. 57. 
62, Cec. 8. 16 31, 32. 
Off. iii. 19. Rosc. Com. 


4,5. 

3 Cie, Rosc. Com, 13. 
Val. Max. ii. 8. 2. Var. 
L. L. iv. 36. Fest. 

4 in haereditatis peti- 
tione, 

5 de emptione et ven- 
ditione. 

G6 de locatione et con- 


vel domus vel fundus, 
vel opus faciendum, 
vel vectigal; ædium 
conductor inquilinus, 
fundi colonus, operis 
redemptor, vectigalis 
publicanus vel man- 
ceps dicebatur. 

7 de mandato. 

8 de societate. 

9 de deposito apud se- 
questrem. 

10 de commodato vel 
mutuo, proprie commo- 
damus vestes, libros, 


vasa, equos, et similia, 
qui eadem redduntur; 
mutuo autem damus 
ea, pro quitus alia red- 
duntur ejusdem gene- 
ris, ut nummos, fru- 
mentum, vinum, ole- 
um, et fere cætera, qua 
. pondere, numero vel 
mensura dari solent. 
Jl de hypotheca vel 
pignore. 
12 de dote vel re uxo- 
ria, ` 
13 de stipulatione. 
1i Plaut, Picus, iv, 6. 


15 Plaut, Per. iv. 4. 37. 
Stich. i, 3. 68. Cic. Ver. 
ili, 33. 

16 licitator. 

17 index, Cic. ib. 11. 

18 Plaut. Ep. ii. 4. 35. 

19 You write me how 
much the seat of Dru- 
sus is valued at: I had 
heard of it before: but 
be what it will, there 
is no paying too dear 
for a thing which ere 
must have,—Cic, Att 
Xi 23. 
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price.’ So venibunt quiqui licebunt (whoever shall be appraised, 
or exposed to sale, shall be sold) presenti pecunia, for ready 
money.” Unius assis non unquam pretio pluris licuisse, notante 
judice quo nosti populo, was never reckoned worth more than 
the value of one as, in the estimation of the people, &c? 

In verbal bargains or stipulations there were certain fixed 
forms? usually observed between the two parties. The per- 
son who required the promise or obligation, sriPULATOR,' 
asked? him who was to give the obligation,’ before witnes- 
ses, if he would do or give a certain thing; and the other 
always answered in correspondent words: thus, Aw panis? 
Dago vel nagiTUR. An sPoxpEs ? SrowpEO. Any material change 
or addition in the answer rendered it of no effect. ‘The 
person who required the promise was said to be revs sTiPv- 
LANDI; he who gave it, REUS PRoMITTENDI. Sometimes an oath 
was interposed,? and, for the sake of greater security,’ there 
was a second person, who required the promise or obligation to 
be repeated to him, therefore called AsriPvuraTon," and another, 
who joined in giving it, ApPRowisson. FIDE JUSSOR vel sponsor, 
a surety, who said, ET EGO sPoxpEo IDEM Hoc, or the like. 
Hence, astipulari irato consuli, to humour or assist." The per- 
son who promised, in his turn usually asked a correspondent 
obligation, which was called restiputatio ; both acts were 
called sponsto. 

Nothing of importance was transacted among the Romans 
without the rogatio, or asking a question, and a correspondent 
answer : ? hence iNTERROGA TIO for sTiPULATIO. ‘Thus also Jaws 
were passed: the magistrate asked, noeasaTm, and the people 
answered, UTI Rocas, sc. volumus.? 

The form of manxcipatio, or mancipium, per es et libram, was 
sometimes added to the srrPuraTIO.!* 

A stipulation could only take place between those who were 
present. But if it was expressed in a writing,” simply that a 
person had promised, it was supposed that every thing requisite 
in a stipulation had been observed. 

In buying and selling, in giving or taking a lease," or the 
like, the bargain was finished by the simple consent of the par- 
ties: hence these contracts were called conseNsuates. He who 
gave a wrong account of a thing to be disposed of, was bound to 


1 Mart. vi. 66. 4. 

2 Plaut. Men. v. 9. 97. 

3 Hor. Sat. i. 6. 13. 

4 stipulationum formu- 
le, Cic. Lege. ie t. vel 

sponsionum, Hos.Com. 

4, 

5 sibi qui promitti cu- 
rabat, v. sponsionem 
exigebat. 

£ regsbat v. interroma- 


bat. 

7 promissor vel repro- 
missor, Plaut. As. ii. 
4, 48. Pseud. i. 1. 112. 
for both words are put 
for the same thing, Cur. 
v. A. deos. 8h SE. 85. 
Cic. Rose, Com. 4. 13. 

8 Plants Gandy v.-9e. 
Pseud. i. 1. 115. iv. 6. 
LS. heehmshenR. 4] onc 


5. Inst. de inutil. Stip. 
Plaut. Trin, v. 2. 31. 99. 
Cure. v. 2, 74, Dig. 

9 ut pacta et conventa 
firiniora essent, 

10 Cic. Quin. 15, Pis. 9. 
qui arrozabat, Plaut. 
Tum vl. 

]l Liv. xxxix, 5. Fest. 
Cic. Att. v. 1. Rosc. 
den, 9, Plewte To. +. 


9. 29. 
12 congrna responsio. 
13 Sen, Ben. iii, 16, see 
p. 76, 78. 
14 Cic. Lege. ii, 20, 21. 
15 si in instruments 
scriptum esset, 
VERT ist “Titel ol MR. 
Recep. Sent. v. 7, 9. 
17 in locatione vel con- 
dectione, 
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make up the damage. An earnest penny was sometimes 
given, not to confirm, but to prove the obligation.? But in all 
important contracts, bonds,’ formally written out, signed, and 
sealed, were mutually exchanged between the parties. Thus 
Augustus and Antony ratified their agreement about the parti- 
tion of the Roman provinces, after the overthrow of Brutus and 
Cassius at Philippi, by giving and taking reciprocally written 
obligations: A difference having afterwards arisen between 
Cesar, and Fulvia the wife of Antony, and Lucius his brother, 
who managed the affairs of Antony in Italy, an appeal was 
made by Casar to the disbanded veterans; who, having assem- 
bled in the capitol, constituted themselves judges in the cause, 
and appointed a day for determining it at Gabii. Augustus 
appeared in his defence; but Fulvia and L. Antonius, having 
failed to come, although they had promised, were condemned 
in their absence; and, in confirmation of the sentence, war 
was declared against them, which terminated in their defeat, 
and finally in the destruction of Antony.’ In like manner, the 
articles of agreement between Augustus, Antony, and Sex. 
Pompeius, were written out in the form of a contract, and com- 
mitted to the charge of the vestal virgins. ‘They were farther 
confirmed by the parties joining their right hands, and em- 
bracing one another. But Augustus, says Dio, no longer ob- 
served this agreement, than till he found a pretext for violating 
it. 

When one sued another upon a written obligation, he was 
said agere cum eo ex syxanaPHA.' 

Actions concerning bargains or obligations are usually named 
ACTIONES empti, venditi, locati vel ex locato, conducti vel ex con- 
ducto, mandati, &c. ‘They were brought? in this manner :— 
The plaintiff said, ato TE MIHI MUTUI COMMODATI, DEPOSITI 
NOMINE, DARE CENTUM OPORTERE; AIO TE MIHI EX STIPULATU, 
LOCATO, DARE FACERE OPORTERE, The defendant either denied 
the charge, or made exceptions to it, or defences,’ that is, he 
admitted part of the charge, but not the whole; thus, NEGO ME 
TIBI EX STIPULATO CENTUM DARE OPORTERE, NISI QUOD METU, DOLO, 
ERRORE ADDUCTUS SPOPONDI, Vel NISI QUOD MINOR XXV ANNIS 
sPOPONDI. ‘Then followed the sponsio, if the defendant denied, 
NI DARE FACERE DEBEAT; and the RESTIPULATIO, Si DARE FACERE 
DEBEAT; but if he excepted, the sponsio was, NI DOLO ADDUCTUS 
SPOPONDERIT; and the restipulatio si DOLO ADDUCTUS SPOPON- 
DERIT.” 

An exception was expressed by these words, si wow, ac si 


] arrha v. arrhabo. 4 yoauuarea, synera- S intendebantur. 10 to this Cicero al- 
2 Cic. Off. iii, 16. Inst. phe, Dio. xlviii, 2. 11. 9 actoris intentionem Indes, Inv. ii. 19. Fin 
in. 23. pr. Varr. L. L. 5 Dio. xlvii. 12, &c. aut negabat vel inticia- — 2, 7, Att, vi. |. 
iv, 30. 6 Dio. xlviii, 37. 45, batur aut exceptione 
3 syneraphz, q Cic. Mur, 17. elidebat, 
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NON, AUT SI, AUT NISI, NISI QUOD, EXTRA QUAM SI. If the plaintiff 
answered the defendant's exception, it was called REPLICATIO ; 
and if the defendant answered him, it was called purricatio. It 
sometimes proceeded to a rRiPLICATIO and QUADRUPLICATIO. The 
exceptions and replies used to be included in the sroxsio.! 

When the contract was not marked by a particular name, the 
action was called ac: TIO PRESCRIPTIS VERBIS, actio incerta vel in- 
certi; and the writ? was not composed by the prætor, but the 
words were prescribed by a lawyer." 

Actions were sometimes brought against a person on account 
of the contracts of others, and were called adjectitia qualitatis. 

As the Romans esteemed trade and merchandise dishonour- 
able, especially if not extensive, instead of keeping shops 
themsely es, they employed slaves, freedmen, or hirelings, to 
trade on their account,’ who were called 1xsmITORES ; soll and ac- 
tions brought against the tr ader,’ or against the employer,? on 
account of the trader's transactions, were called ACTIONES INSTI- 
TORLE, 

In like manner, a person who sent a ship to sea at his own 
risk,” and received all the profits," whether he was the proprie- 
tor n of the ship, or hired it," whether he commanded the ship 
himself, * or employed a slave or any other person for that pur- 
pose, was called navis exERCrTOR ; and an action lay against 
him P for the contracts made by the master of the ship, as well 
as by himself, called actio EXERcrTonia. 

An action lay against a father or master of a family, for the 
contracts made by his son or slave, called actio DE PRCULIO or 
actio DE IN REM VERSO, if the contract of the slave had turned to 
his master's profit ; or actio sussu, if the contract had been made 
by the master's order. 

But the father or master was bound to make restitution, not 
to the entire amount of the contract, but to the extent of the 
peculium, and the profit which he had received. 

If the master did not justly distribute the goods of the slave 
among his creditors, an action lay against him, called actio TRI- 
BUTORIA, 

An action also lay against a person in certain cases, where 
the contract was not expressed, but presumed by law, and 
therefore called obligatio quast EX cowTRaCTU; as when one, 
without any commission, managed the business of a person in 
his absence, or without his knowledge: hence he was called ne- 
GOTIORUM GESTOR, OY VOLUNTARIUS AMICUS, vel PROCURATOR.” 


l Liv. xxxix. 43. Cic. 5 negotiationibus præ- mari immittebat. 13 sive ipse navis ma- 


Verr. i.45. iii 57. 59. — ficiebant. 10 ad quem omnes oh. pister esset. 

C:ec. 16. Val. Max. ii, 6 quod negotio gerendo — ventiones et reditus 1t navi preticeret, 

Gb Ex instabant. navis pervenirent. 15 in eum competebat, 
2 formula. 7 in negotiatorem. ll dominus. erat, vel dabatur. 
3 Val. Max. viri. 2, 2, — 8 in dominum. 12 navem er avere 16 non in solidum. 


4 Cic. Ol. i, i2. — 9 suo periculo navem sionem conduxisset. 17 Cic. Uxc, 9. Brut. 4. 
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9. PENAL ACTIONS. 


Actioxs for a private wrong were of four kinds: ex FURTO., 
RAPINA, DAMNO, INJURIA ; for theft, robbery, damage, and personal 
injury. 

1. The different punishments of thefts were borrowed from 
the Athenians. By the laws of the Twelve ‘Tables, a thief in 
the night-time might be put to death ;! and also in the day- 
time, if he defended himself with a weapon,” but not without 
having first called out for assistance.? 

The punishment of slaves was more severe. They were 
scourged and thrown from the Tarpeian rock. Slaves were so 
addicted to this crime, that they were anciently called runzs;* 
and theft, sERVILE PROBRUM. 

But afterwards these punishments were mitigated by various 
Jaws, and by the edicts of the pretors. One caught in manifest 
theft? was obliged to restore fourfold,? besides the things stolen; 
for the recovery of which there was a real action? against the 
possessor, whoever he was. 

If a person was not caught in the act, but so evidently guilty 
that he could not deny it, he was called fur nec uaxirzsTUs, and 
was punished by restoring double.* 

When a thing stolen was, after much search, found in the 
possession of any one, it was called rug vU coxcEPTUM, and by 
the law of the Twelve Tables was punished as manifest theft,’ 
but afterwards, as furtum nec manifestum. 

. If a thief, to avoid detection, offered things stolen" to any 
one to keep, and they were found in his possession, he had an 
action, called actio FURTI oBLaTI, against the person who gave 
him the things, whether it was the thief or another, for the 
triple of their value. 

if any one hindered a person to search for stolen things, or 
did not exhibit them when found, actions were granted by the 
prætor against him, called actiones FURTI PROHIBITI €f NON EXHI- 
BITI ; in the last for double." What the penalty was in the first 
is uncertain, But in whatever manner theft was punished, it 
was always attended with infamy. 

2. Robbery” took place only in movable things.’ Immo- 
vable things were said to be invaded, and the possession of them 
was recovered by an interdict of the pretor. 


7 si nox (noctu) furtum tum escit(erit) addici- quid domini faciant, 7 vindicatio. 


faxit, sim (si eum) ali- tor, Gell. xi. ult. audent cum talia fu- 8 Gell. xi. 18. 
quis occisit (occide- 3 sed non nisi is, qui res!—what will mas- 9 see p. 157. Gell. ibid. 
rif, jure cæsus esto. — .interemturuserat, qui- ters do, when thieves Inst. iv. 1. 4. 


2 si loci furtnm faxit, ritaret, i. e. clamaret are soaudacious! Hor. 10 res turtivas vel furto 
sim aliquis endo (in) Quirites, vostram fie Ep. i.6. 46. Tac. Hist. ablatas. 


ipso furto capsit(cepe- dem, sc. imploro, vel i. 48. 11 Plaut, P. iii, 1. v. 61. 
rit), verberator, illi- porro Quirites. 5 in furto manifesto. 12 rapina. 
que, cui furtum face 4 Virg. Ecl. iti. 16. 6 quadruplum. 13 in rebus mobilibus, 
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Although the crime of robbery! was much more pernicious 
than that of theft, it was, however, less severely punislied. 

An action? was granted by the prætor against the robber, 
only for fourfold, including what lie had robbed. And there 
was no ditference whether the robber was a freeman or a slave ; 
only the proprietor of the slave was obliged, either to give him 
up,* or pay the damage.? 

3. If any one slew the slave or beast of another, it was called 
DAMNUM INJURIA DATUM, i. e. dolo vel culpa nocentis admissum, 
whence ACTIO vel JUDICIUM DAMNI INJURIA, sc. dati, whereby he 
was obliged to repair the damage by the Aquihan law. Qu: 
SERVUM SERVAMVE, ALIENUM ALIENAMVE, QUADRUPEDEM vel PECUDEM 
INJURIA OCCIDERIT, QUANTI ID IN EO ANNO PLURIMI FUIT, (Whatever 
its highest value was for that year,) TANTUM Xs DARE DOMINO DAM- 
Nas ESTO. By the same law, there was an action against a per- 
son for hurting any thing that belonged to another, and also for 
corrupting another man’s slave, for double if he denied.’ ‘There 
was, on account of the same crime, a protorian action for 
double even against a person who confessed.? 

4, Personal injuries or affronts? respected either the body, 
the dignity, or character of individuals.—' They were variously 
punished at different periods of the republic. 

By the Twelve Tables, smaller injuries!" were punished with 
a fine of twenty-five asses or pounds of brass. 

But if the injury was more atrocious; as, for instance, if any 
one deprived another of the use of a limb, he was punished by 
retaliation,” if the person injured would not accept of any other 
satisfaction.” If he only dislocated or broke a bone,” he paid 
300 asses, if the sufferer was a freeman, and 150, ifa slave. If 
any slandered another by defamatory verses," he was beaten with 
a club, as some say, to death.' 

But these laws gradually fell into disuse, and, by the edicts of 
ihe pretor, an action was granted on account of all personal in- 
juries and affronts only for a tine, which was proportioned to 
the dignity of the person, and the nature of the injury. ‘This, 
however, being found insufficient to check licentiousness and 
insolence, Sylla made a new law concerning injuries, by which, 
not only a civil action, but also a criminal prosecution, was 
appointed for certain injuries, with the punishment of exile, or 
working in the mines. ‘liberius ordered one who had written de- 
aie verses against him to be thrown from the 'l'arpeian 
rock. 


1 crimen raptus, in duplum, l, 1. princ, 13 see p. 153. fronted him. vel car- 

2 actio vi bonorum rap- D. de serv. corr, 11 qui os ex genitali, i men famosum in eum 
torum. 8 1. 5. s. 2. ibid, e. ex loco ubi gignitur,  condidisset. 

9 in raptorem. Y injurie. fudit, Geil. xx. 1. 16 Hor. Sat ii. l v. 82, 

4 eum noxa dedere. 10 injuris leviores. 15 siquis aliquem pub- Ep. ii. 1. v. 15% Corn. 
5 damnum prestare. ll si membrum rups't, lice diffamasset, eique Pers. Sat. ]. Cic. Aug, 

6 Cic. Rosc. Com. 1t. i. e. ruperit. adversus bonos mores Civ. D. ii. 9, 12. 


/ adversus inficiantem 12 talione. convicium fecisset, af- 17 Gel. xx,1. Div, ivii.22. 
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An action might also be raised against a person for an injury 
done by those under his power, which was called actio noxatis ; 
as, if a slave committed theft, or did any damage without his 
master’s knowledge, he was to be given up to the injured per- 
son :! and so if a beast did any damage, the owner was obliged 
io offer a compensation, or give up the beast.* 

There was no action for ingratitude,?? as among the Mace- 
donians, or rather Persians ; because, says Seneca, all the courts 
at Rome* would scarcely have been sufficient for trying it. He 


adds a better reason; quia hoc crimen in legem cadere non 
debet.” 


4. MIXED AND ARBITRARY ACTIONS. 


Actioxs by which one sued for a thing * were called actiones 
REI PERSECUTORLE ; but actions merely for a penalty or punish- 
ment were called pæxares; for both, MIXTE. 

Actions in which the judge was obliged to determine strictly, 
according to the convention of parties, were called actiones 
STRICTI JURIS : actions which were determined by the rules of 
equity,’ were called ARBITRARI®, or BONE FIDEI. In the former, 
a certain thing, or the performance of a certain thing,® was re- 
quired; a sponsio was made; and the judge was restricted to a 
certain form : in the latter, the contrary of all this was the 
case. Hence, in the form of actions done fidei about contracts, 
these words were added, Ex Bona FIDE; in those trusts called 
fiducie, UT INTER BONOS RENE AGIER OPORTET, ET SINE FRAUDA- 
TIONE ; and in a question about recovering a wife's portion after 
a divorce,’ and in all arbitrary actions, quantum vel guib 
ZXQUIUS, MELIUS." 


Iv. DIFFERENT KINDS OF JUDGES ; JUDICES, ARBITRI, 
RECUPERATORES, ET CENTUMVIRI. 


Arter the form of the writ was made out, and shown to the 
defendant, the plaintiff requested of the prætor to appoint one 
person or more to judge of it." If he only asked one, he asked 
a judex, properly so called, or an arbiter: if he asked more 
than one," he asked either those who were called recuperatores 
or centum viri. 

l. A Junex judged both of fact and of law, but only in such 
cases as were easy and of smaller importance, and which he was 


Jsi servus, irsciente dominus nox:e xstimi- 5 Sen. Ben. iii. 6, 7. 11 concepta actionis in- 
domino, furtum faxit, am, damni zstimation- 6 rem persequebature tentione. 
noxiamve noxit, nocu- em, offerto: si nolit, 7 ex «quo et bono. 12 judicem vel judicium 
erit, i. e. damnum te- — quod noxit, dato. 8 certa prastatio. in eam a pratore pos- 
QCerit, noxae deditor. 3 actio ingrati, 9 in arbitrio reiusociz. tulabat. 
~ si quadrupes paupe- 4 ommia fora, sc. iria, 10 Cie. Off, ii. 15. O, 13 judicium, 
rie, damnum, faxit, Ir, i. 9, Rose 4. Tup. 17. 
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obliged to determine according to an express law or a certain 
form prescribed to him by the prætor. 

2. An ARBITER judged in those causes which were called bone 
fidei, and arbitrary, and was not restricted by any law or form,! 
he determined what seemed equitable, in a thing not sufticien: tly 
defined by law.? Hence he is called nowonanivs. Ad arbitrum 
vel judicem ire, adire, confugere, arbitrum sumere, capere; 
ARBITRUM ADIGERE, i. e. ad arbitrum agere vel cogere, to force 
one to submit to an arbitration; ad arbitrum vocare vel appel- 
lere ; AD vel APUD JUDICEM, agere, experiri, litigare, petere ; but 
arbiter and judex, arbitrium and judicium, ave sometimes con- 
founded; arbiter is also sometimes put for TEsTIs, or for the 
master or director of a feast, arbiter bibendi, arbiter Adrie, 
ruler of the Adriatic ; maris, having a prospect of the sea.’ 

A person chosen by two parties by compromise,* to determine 
a difference without the appointment of the prætor, was also 
called arbiter, but more properly compromissaRivs. 

3. RECUPERATORES were so called, because by them every one 
recovered his own.? This name at first was given to those who 
judged between the Roman people mb foreign states about re- 
covering and restoring private things; ê and hence it was trans- 
ferred to those judges who were appointed by the prætor for 
a similar purpose in private controversies; but afterwards they 
judged also about other matters.’ They were chosen from 
Roman citizens at large, according to some; but more properly, 
according to others, from the supices sELECTI;? and, in some 

cases only, from the senate. So in the provinc 'es where they 

seem to have judged of the same causes as the centumviri at 
Rome, a trial before the recuperatores was called supicium 
RECUPERATORIUM, cum aliquo recuperatores sumere, vel cum ad 
recuperatores adducere, to bring one to such a trial." 

4. Centumviri were judges chosen trom the thirty-five tribes, 
three from each; so that properly there were 105, but they 
were always named by a round number, cexTuxvinr! "Ihe 
causes which came before them? are enumerated by Cicero. 
They seem to have been first instituted soon after the creation of 
the prætor peregrinus. de judged chiefly concerning testa- 
ments and inheritances.” 

After the time of Augustus they formed the council of the 


totius rei arbitrium 104. Sall Cat. 20. Liv. the list of judges, Civ. ii. 20. 36. iii. 21. 
habuit et potestatem, ii. 4. Hor. Od. i 3. ii, Plin, Ep. iii. 20. Liv. 29. 


West. Cic. Rosc. Com. — 7. 23. Ep. i. 11. 20. xin. 10 Cic. Inv. ii. 27, Suet. 
4,5: Of. in, 10. Top. 4 ex compromisso. 9 ex conventu Romano- — Vesp. 3. Liv. xliii 2. 
10. Sen. Ben. 1900/5 a Theoph. Inst. rum civium, i. e. ex 11 Fest. 
3 Cic. Tusc. v. 11. Fat. 6 Fest. in reciperatio, Romanis civibus qui 12 cause — centumvi- 


17. Rosc. Com. 4. 9. 7 pa Bacch. ii. 3. v. juris et judiciorum rales, 

Off. iii, 16. Top. 10. 36. Cic. Cec. 1, &e. — causa in certum locum 13 Cic. Or. i. 38. Cre. 
Am.39,Mur.12 Quin. Cecil. 17. Liv. xxvi. convenire solebant, see — 18. Val. Max, vii. f. 
3. Flac. 86. Ter. Hes. 48. Suet, Ner. 17. Dom. — p. 134. Cie. Verr. ii. 13. Quin. iv, 1. 7. Poin. iv, 
iis 1. 94. Adel. i. 2, 43. 8. Gell. xx. 1. ii. 11.13.28, 59. v. 5. — 5, 32. 

Plaut, Rud. iv. 3. 99. 8 ex albo judicum, from 30. 59, 09. Cas. Dell. 
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prætor, and judged in the most important causes,’ whence trials 
before them ^ are sometimes distinguished from private trials ; 
but these were not criminal trials, as some have thought,’ for in 
a certain sense all trials were public.* 

The number of the Centumviri was increased to 180, and 
they were divided into four councils, hence QUADRUPLEX JUDICIUM 
is the same as CENTUMVIRALE ; Sometimes only into two, and 
sometimes in important causes they judged all together. A 
cause before the centumviri could not be adjourned.’ 

Ten men were appointed, five senators and five equites, to 
assemble these councils, and preside in them in the absence of 
the prætor.” 

'Trials before the centumviri were held usually in the Basilica 
Julia, sometimes in the forum. They had a spear set upright 
before them. Hence judicium haste, for CENTUMVIRALE, centum- 
viralem hastam cogere, to assemble the courts of the centumviri, 
and preside in them. So, CENTUM GRAVIS HASTA VIRORUM, the 
tribunal of the centumviri, Cessat centeni moderatriz judicis 
hasta 

The centumviri continued to act as judges for a whole year, 
but the other judices only till the particular cause was deter- 
mined for which they were appointed. 

The pEcEuvin1 also judged in certain causes, and it is thought 
that in particular cases they previously tock cognizance of the 
causes which were to come before the centumviri, and their 
decisions were called przsunicta.® 


V. THE APPOINTMENT OF A JUDGE OR JUDGES. 


Or the above-mentioned judges the plaintiff proposed to the 
defendant," such judge or judges as he thought proper according 
to the words of the sponsio, Ni rra ESsET: hence, supIcEM vel -es 
FERRE ALICUI, NI ITA ESSET, to undertake to prove before a judge 
or jury that it was so," and asked that the defendant would be 
content with the judge or judges whom he named, and not ask 
another.? If he approved, then the judge was said to be agreed 
9n, CONVENIRE, and the plaintiff requested of the prætor to ap- 
point him in these words, PRÆTOR, JUDICEM ARBITRUMVE POSTULO, 
UT DES IN DIEM TERTIUM SIVE PERENDINUM, and in the same man- 
ner recuperatores were asked.” Hence, judices dare, to appoint 
one to take his trial before the ordinary Judices. But centum- 


1 Tac. Or. 88. vi 33. Quin. v. 2, xi. 36. Mart. Epig, vii.62. 12 ne alium procaret, i. 

2 judicia centumviralia. — 1. xii, 5. Val, Max. vii. Stut. Sylv. iv. & 43. e. posceret, Fest. 

3 Plin. Ep.i. 18. vi. 4 B. 1l. 9 Sigon. Judice. Cic. 13 Cic. Verr. iii, 58. 
33. Quin. iv, i. v. 10. 6 decemviri, see p. 122, — Caec. 33. Dom. 29. Mur. 12. Q. Rosc. 15. 
Suet. Vesp. 10. 7 Suet. Aug. 36. 10 adversario ferebat. Clu. 43. Val. Max. ii. 

4 judicia publica, Cic. 8 Plin. Ep. ii, 21. Val. 11 Liv. iii. 24. 57. viii, — 8. 2. Prob. in Notis, 
Arch. 2. Max. vii. 8. 4. Quinct, 833 Cic. Quin, 19. Cr. 14 Plin. Ep. iv. 9, 


5 Plin, Ep, i, 18. iv, 24. v. Z. xii; 5, Suet, Aus. ii. 03. 
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viri were not asked, unless both parties subscribed to them.’ Tf 
the defendant disapproved of the judge proposed by the plain- 
tiff, he said, nunc EJERO vel woro.? Sometimes the plaintiff 
desired the defendant to name the judge.? 

The judge or judges agreed on by the parties were appointed* 
by the prætor with a certain form answering to the nature of the 
action. In these forms the prætor always used the words sr 
PARET, i. e. apparet : thus, C. ACQUILLI; JUDEX ESTO, SI PARET, 
FUNDUM CAPENATEM, DE QUO SERVILIUS AGIT CUM CATULO, SERVILII 
ESSE EX JURE QUIRITIUM, NEQUE IS SERVILIO A CATULO RESTITUA- 
TUK, TUM CATULUM CONDEVNa. But if the defendant made an 
exception, it was added to the form, thus: EXTRA QUAM SI TES- 
TAMENTUM PRODATUR, QUO APPAREAT CATULI ESSE. If the prætor 
refused to admit the exception, an appeal might be made to the 
tribunes? ‘The prætor, if he thought proper, might appoint 
different judges from those chosen by the parties, although he 
seldom did so; and no one could refuse to act as a judex, when 
required, without a just cause.? 

The prætor next prescribed the number of witnesses to be 
called,’ which commonly did not exceed ten. Then the parties, 
or their agents,’ gave security? that what was decreed would be 
paid, and the sentence of the judge held ratified.” 

In arbitrary causes, a sum of money was deposited by both 
parties, called compromissum, which word is also used for a 
mutual agreement.” 

In a personal action, the procuratores only gave security ; 
these of the plaintiff, to stand to the sentence of the judge ; and 
those of the defendant, to pay what was decreed.” 

In certain actions the plaintiff gave security to the defendant 
that no more demands should be made upon him on the same 
account? 

After this followed the rivis coxTEsTATIO, or a short narration 
of the cause by both parties, corroborated by the testimony of 
witnesses. ‘The things done in court before the appointment 
of the judices, were properly said 1x JURE FIERI; after that, IN 
JUDICIO : but this distinction is not always observed. 

After the judex or judices were appointed, the parties warned 
each other to attend the third day after,” which was called com- 
PERENDINATIO, or coxpicTIO. But in a cause with a foreigner, 
the day was called pigs status.” 


1 Plin, Ep. v. 1. 7 quibus denunciaretur 13 eo nominea senemi- cium venirent denun- 
2 Cic. Or. ii. 70, Plin. testimonium. nem amplins vel pos- — ciabant. 

Pan. 36, 8 procuratores, tea petiturum, Cic, 16 Asc. Cic. Fest. Gell. 
3 ut judicem diceret, 9 satisdabant. Brut. 5. Rosc. Com. 12. xiv. 2. 

Liv. iii, 50. 10 judicatum solvi et Fam. xii z9. 17 Macrob. Sat. i. 16. 
4 dabantur vel addice- — rem ratam haberi. 14 Cic. Att. xvi. 15. status condictus cum 
bantur. 11 Cic. Rosc. Com. 4. Rosc. Com. 11, 12. 18. hoste, i. e. cum pere- 


5 Cic. Acad. Quaest. iv, Verr. ii. 27. Q. Frat. Fest. Macrob. Sat. iii, — grino, Cic. Off. i. 32. 
207 in 12. Fam. xi 9, 9, dies, Plaut. Cure. i. Le 
€ Suef. Claud. 15. Pan. 12 Cie. Quin, 7. Att. 15 inter se in perendi- 5, Gell xvi, J. 

Ep. ili. 20, x. Gb. Ex SU Vs num diem, ut ad judi- 
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VI. MANNER OF CONDUCTING A TRIAL. 


Waes the day came, the trial went on, unless the judge, or 
some of the parties, was absent from a necessary cause,’ in which 
case the day was put ofi? If the judge was present, he first 
iook an oath that he would judge according to law to the best 
of his judgment,’ at the altar,* called putear tizonis, or Scribo- 
nianum, because that place, being struck with thunder,’ had 
been expiated® by Scribonius Libo, who raised over it a stone 
covering,’ the covering of a well? open at the top,’ in the forum ; 
near which the tribunal of the prætor used to be, and where the 
usurers met. It appears to have been different from the Puteal, 
under which the whetstone and razor of Attius Navius were de- 
posited, in the Comitium, at the left side of the senate-house.'? 

The Romans, in solemn oaths, used to hold a flint-stone in 
their right hand, saying, si SCIENS FALLO, TUM ME DIESPITER, 
SALVA URBE ARCEQUE, BONIS EJICIAT, UT EGO HUNC LAPIDEM.” 
Hence, Jovem lapidem jurare, for per Jovem et lapidem. ‘The 
formula of taking an oath we have in Plautus, and an account 
of different forms in Cicero. The most solemn oath of the 
Romans was by their faith or honour.” 

The judex or judices, after having sworn, took their seats in 
the subsellia ;? whence they were called supices rEDAwE: : and 
SEDERE is often put for COGNOSCERE, to judge. SEDERE is also 
applied to an advocate while not pleading.” 

‘The judex, especially if there was but one, assumed some 
lawyers to assist him with their counsel,? whence they were 
called consizraru.” 

If any of the parties were absent without a just excuse, he 
was summoned by an edict, or lost his cause. If the prætor 
pronounced an unjust decree in the absence of any one, the 
assistance of the tribunes might be implored.” 

lf both parties were present, they were first obliged to swear 
that they did not carry on the lawsuit from a desire of litiga- 
tion. 

Then the advocates were ordered to plead the cause, which 
they did twice, one after another, in two different methods ;*! 


lex morbo vel causa 9 superne apertum, 14 Plin. Ep. v. 1. vi. xxxiii. 49. Cic. Fam. 
sontica, Kest. Fest. 33. sedere auditurus, viii, 8. 1. 16. D. de jur, 
2 diffissus est, i. e. pro- 10 Hor, Sat. ii. 6. v.35. vi, 31. quod injuratus in codi- 
latus, Gell. xiv. 2. Ep.i.19. 8. Cic. Sext. 15 Plin. Ep. iii. 9. f. cem referre noluit, sc. 
9 ex animi sententia, 8. Div. i. 17, Ov. Rem. 16 sibi advocavit, ut in quia falsum erat, id ju- 
Cic. Acad. Q. 47. Am. 561. Liv. i. 36. consilio adessent, Cic. rare in litem non dubi- 
4 aram tenens, Cic. 11 Fest. in Lapis. Quin. 2. in consilium tet, i. e. id sibi deberi- 
Flac. 36, 12 Cic, Fam. viii. 1.12. rogavit, Gell, xiv. 2 jurejurando confir 
5 fulmine attactus, Acad. iv, 47. Liv. xxi. 17 Suet. lib. 33. Claud. mare, litis obtinendz 
6 procuratus, 45. xxii 58, Gel. i, 21. 12. causa, Cic. Rosc. Com. 
7 suggestum lapideum — Plaut. Rud. v. 2. 45. 18 see p. 102, 1 


cavum. Diony. ix. 10. 48xi.54. 19 Cic. Quin. 6.20, 2} App. Bell. Civ. i px 
8 putei operculum, vel 13 quasiad pedes pre~ 20 calumniam jurare, 663. 
puteal. toris, ve! de calumnia, Liv. 
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first briefly, which was called cavsx consectio,! and then in a 
formal oration? they explained the state of the cause, and 
proved their own charge? or defencet by witnesses and 
writings? and by arguments drawn from the case itself ; 5 and 
here the orator chiefly displayed his art. To prevent them, 
however, from being too tedious? it was ordained by the 
Pompeian law, in imitation of the Greeks, that they should 
speak by an hour-glass;? a water-glass, somewhat like our 
sand-glasses. How many hours were to be allowed to each 
advocate, was left to the judices to determine." These glasses 
were also used in the army. Hence dare vel, petere plures 
clepsydras, to ask more time to speak: quoties judico, quantum 
quis plurimum postulat aque do, I give the advocates as much 
time as they require. The clepsydre were of a different length; 
sometimes three of them in an hour.” 

The advocate sometimes had a person by him to suggest '* 
what he should say, who was called wixisrRATOR. A forward 
noisy speaker was called rasura,’ vel proclamator, a brawler or 
wrangler." 

Under the emperors, advocates used to keep persons in pay ?? 
to procure for them an audience, or to collect hearers, 6 who 
attended them from court to court," and applauded them, while 
ihey were pleading, as a man who stood in the middle of them 
gave the word.? Each of them for this service received his 
dole,” or a certain hire (par merces, usually three denarii, near 
2s. of our money); hence they were called ravpricawr? This 
custom was introduced by one Largius Licinius, who flourished 
under Nero and Vespasian ; and is greatly ridiculed by Pliny.” 
When a client gained his cause, he used to fix a garland of 
green palm ? at his lawyer's door. 

When the judges heard the parties, they were said 7s 
OPERAM DARE.” How inattentive they sometimes were, we learn 
from Macrobius?! 


VII. MANNER OF GIVING JUDGMENT. 


Tue pleadings being ended,” judgment was given after mid- 
day, according to the law of the Twelve Tables, post MERIDIEM 


2 qnasi cause in breve 
coartio, Asc. Cic. 

2 justa oratione pero- 
rabant, Gell. xvii. 2. 

3 actionem. 

4 intiviationem vel ex- 
ceptionem, 

5 testibus et tabulis, 

6 ex ipsa re deductis, 
Cic. Quin. Rosc. Com, 
Gell. xiv. 2. 

7 Cic. Or, ii. 42—44, 79, 
SUI, 


Q 


S nein immensum eva- 


garentur. 

9 ut ad clepsydram di- 
cerent, i. C. vas vitre- 
un, graciliter fistula- 
tum, in fundo cujus 
erat foramen, unde 
aqua guttatim effluerct, 
atque ita tempus meti- 
retur, Cic. Or. iii. 34. 


10 Cic. Quin. 9. Plin. 


Ep. i. 20. iv. 9. ii. 11. 
14.1, 99. viol) Be DE. 
Gaus. Corr. Eloq. 38. 

ll Veg. ni 8. Ces. 


Bell. G. v. 13. Plin. 
Ep. it. Il. vi, 2. 

12 qui subjiceret, 

là a rabie, quasi latra- 
tor. 

14 Cic. Or. i. 46. ii. 75. 
Flac. 22. 

15 conducti et redempti 
mancipes. 

16 coronam colligere, 
auditores, v. audituros 
corrogare. 

17 ex judicio in jidi- 
cium, 


18 quum peooxogos de- 
dit signum, 

19 sportula. 

2U i. e. qui ob coenam 
laudabit. 

21 kp. i, 1H. vi. 2. 

22 virides palme, Juv, 
vii. 118. 

23 1. 18. pr. D. de jud. 

24 Satur. ii. 12. 

25 causa utriuque per- 
Orala. 
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PRESENTI (efiamsi unus tantum præsens sit), vyvEw ADDICITO, i. e 
decidito.! 

If there was any difficulty in the cause, the judge sometimes 
took time to consider it;? if, after all, he remained uncertain 
he said,? mmi wow rigugr, I am not clear. And thus the affair 
was either left undetermined,’ or the cause was again resumed.” 

If there were several judges, judgment was given according 
to the opinion of the majority ;? but it was necessary that they 
should be all present. If their opinions were equal, it was left 
to the prætor to determine. ‘the judge commonly retired ê 
with his assessors to deliberate on the case, and pronounced 
judgment according to their opinion.? 

The sentence was variously expressed : in an action of free- 
dom, thus, VIDERI SIBI HUNC HOMINEM LIBERUM ; in an action of 
injuries, VIDERI JURE FECISSE vel NON FECISSE ; in actions of con- 
tracts, if the cause was given in favour of the plaintiff, Titium 
SEIO CENTUM CONDEMNO ; if in favour of the defendant, SECUNDUM 
ILLUM LITEM DO. 

An arbiter gave judgment" thus: ARBITROR TE HOC MODO 
SATISFACERE ACTORI DEBERE. If the defendant did not submit 
to his decision, then the arbiter ordered the plaintiff to declare 
upon oath, at how much he estimated his damages,” and then he 
passed sentence,” and condemned the defendant to pay him 
that sum: thus, CENTUM DE QUIBUS ACTOR IN LITEM JURAVIT REDDE, 

VIII. WHAT FOLLOWED AFTER JUDGMENT WAS GIVEN. 
Arter judgment was given, and the lawsuit was determined,” 
ihe conquered party was obliged to do or pay what was de- 
creed ; ? and if he failed, or did not find securities within thirty 
days, he was given up ? by the prætor to his adversary,” and led 
away " by him to servitude. ‘hese thirty days are called, in 
the Twelve Tables, pres sust1; rebus jure judicatis, xxx dies 
justi sunto, post deinde manus injectio esto, in jus ducito.?! 

After sentence was passed the matter could not be altered: 
hence agere actum, to labour in vain ; actum est ; acta est res ; 
perii, all is over, I am undone ; actum est de me, I am ruined 
de Servio actum rati, that all was over with Servius, that he was 
slain ; actum (i. e. ratum) habebo quod egeris.? 


1 Gell. xvii. 2. 

2 diem diffindi, i. e. dif- 
ferri jussi*, ut amplius 
deliberaret, Ter. Phor. 
iL 4.17. 

3 dixit vel juravit, Gell. 
Alv. 2, 

4 injudicata, Gell. v. 10. 

Secunda actio institu- 
ta est, Cic. Cc. 2. 

6 sententia lata est de 

puriuzm sententia, 


7 1. 28. 36. 38. D. de re 
jud. 

8 secessit. 

9 ex consilii sententia, 
Plin. Ep. v. 1. vi. 31. 

10 Val. Max. ii. 8. 2, 

1l arbitrium pronunci- 
avit, 

12 quanti \item æstima- 
ret. 

18 sententiam tulit, 

14 L 18, D. de dolo ma- 


lo. 

15 lite dijudicata. 

16 judicatum facere vel 
solvere. 

17 sponsores vel vin- 
dices. 

13 judicatus, i e, dam- 
natus et addictus est. 
19 to which custom Ho- 
race alludes, Od. iii. 3, 


383. 
29 abductus, Cic. Flac, 


19. Liv. vi. 14. 34, &c. 
Plaut, Pæn, iii. 3. 94. 
As. v. 2. 87. Gell. xx, 


zs 


21 see p. 40. 

92 Cic. Am, 22. Att. ix. 
1s. Fam, xiv. 3. Tus. 
iii. 21. Ver, Phor. ii. 2. 
72. And. iii. 1. 7. Adel, 
Wi. 2. 7. Plaut. Pseud. 
i. 1. 83, Liv. i. 47.3uet, 
Ner, 42, 
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Tn certain cases, especially when any mistake or fraud had 
been committed, the prætor reversed the sentence of the judges,* 
in which case he was said damnatos in integrum restituere, or 
judicia restituere.? 

After the cause was decided, the defendant, when acquitted, 
might bring an action against the plaintiff for false accusation : ? 
hence, catumnia litium, i. e. lites per calumniam intente, unjust 
lawsuits; calumniarum metum injicere, of false accusations; 
ferre calumniam, i. e. calumnie convictum esse, vel calumnie 
damnari aut de calumnia ; calumniam non effugiet, he will not 
fail to be condemned for false accusation ;? injurie existunt 
CALUMNIA, 1. e. callida et malitiosa juris interpretatione ; CALUM- 
NIA timoris, the misrepresentation of fear, which always imagines 
things worse than they are; calumnia religionis, a false pretext 
of; calumnia dicendi, speaking to waste the time; CALUMNIA 
paucorum, detraction.? So caruwwianr falsam litem intendere, 
et calumniator, &c. 

There was also an action against a judge, if he was suspected 
of having taken money from either of the parties, or to have 
wilfully given wrong judgment. Corruption in a judge was, 
by the law of the ‘fwelve ‘lables, punished with death; but 
afterwards as a crime of extortion.’ 

If a judge, from partiality or enmity, evidently favoured 
either of the parties, he was said LITEM suam racerE. Cicero 
applies this phrase to an advocate too keenly interested for his 
client.” In certain causes the assistance of the tribunes was 
asked." As there was an appeal !! from an inferior to a superior 
magistrate, so also from one court or judge to another. ‘The 
appeal was said ADMITTI, RECIPI, NON RECIPI, REPUDIARI: he to 
whom the appeal was made, was said, DE vel EX aPPELLATIONE 
COGNOSCERE, JUDICARE, SENTENTIAM DICERE, PRONUNCIARE APPELLA- 
TIONEM JUSTAM Vel INJUSTAM ESSE, 

After the subversion of the republic, a final appeal was made 
to the emperor, both in civil and criminal affairs, as formerly,’ 
to the people in criminal trials.“ At first this might be done 
freely,” but afterwards under a certain penalty. Caligula pro- 
hibited any appeal to hin." Nero ordered all appeals to be 
made froi private judges to the senate, and under the same 
penalty as to the emperor: so Hadrian.? Even the emperor 


l rem judicatam resci- i. 10. Fam. i. l. vi. 7 12 ab inferiore ad supe- — lutumque pena fuerat, 


dit. Att. iv. 3. Acad. iv. l.e rius tribunal, vel ex 16 Tac. Aun. xiv. 25e 
2 Cic, Verr. ii, 26. v. 6. 6 dolo malo vel imperi- minore ad majorem ju- 17 mavistrat.bus libes 
Clu.36. ler. Phor. ii. — tia, dicem, praetextu iniqui ram jurisdictionem, et 
So UN 7 repetundarum. gtavaminis, of * grie- sine sui provocatione 
3 actorem — calumnie 8 gratia vel inimicitias vance, velinjustz sene concessit, Suet. Cal 16. 
postulare, Cic. Clu. 34. 9 Or. ii, 75. Ulp. Gell.  tentiz, Ulp, 18 ut ejusdem pecunia 
4 Cic. Mil. 27. Clu. 59. x.l. 13 proyocaiio. periculum facerent, cu- 


Fam. viii. 8. Gell. xiv. 10 tribuni appellaban- 14 Suet. Aur. 33. Dio. Jus ii, qui imperatorem 
2, Suet, Cas, 20, Vit. — tur, Cic. Quin. 7. 20. lii. 33. Act. Apos. xxv. appellavere, Tac. ibid, 
7. Dom, 9, 1] appeliatio, Liv. ii, 11. Suet. Cos. 12. Suet. Ner, 17. Dig. 
5 Sall. Cat, 30, Cic, Of, £6. 16 antea vacuum id so» xliv. 2, 2. 
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might be requested, by a petition,’ to review his own de- 
2 
cree. 


II. CRIMINAL TRIALS, PUBLICA JUDICIA. 


Criminat trials were at first held? by the kings, with the assis- 
tance of a counci.* The king judged of great crimes himself, 
and left smaller crimes to the judgment of the senators. 

Tullus Hostilius appointed two persons? to try Horatius for 
killing his sister and allowed an appeal from their sentence to 
the people. Tarquinius Superbus judged of capital crimes by 
himself alone, without any counsellors.’ 

After the expulsion of Tarquin, the consuls at first judged 
and punished capital crimes? But after the law of Poplicola 
concerning the liberty of appeal? the people either judged 
themselves in capital affairs, or appointed certain persons for 
that purpose, with the concurrence of the senate, who were 
called guxsitorEs, or questores ‘parricidii. Sometimes the 
consuls were appointed; sometimes a dictator and master of 
horse," who were then called gusitores. The senate also some- 
times judged in capital affairs, or appointed persons to do so.” 
But after the institution of the questiones perpetue? certain 
pretors always took cognizance of certain crimes, and the senate 
or people seldom interfered in this matter, unless by way of 
appeal, or on extraordinary occasions. 


I. CRIMINAL TRIALS BEFORE THE PEOPLE. 


Triats before the people!* were at first held in the Comitia 
Curiata. Of this, however, we have only the example of Hora- 
tius.” 

After the institution of the Comitia Centuriata and Tributa, 
all trials before the people were held in them; capital trials in 
the Comitia Centuriata, and concerning a fine, in the Tributa. 

Those trials were called carrrar, which respected the life or 
liberty of a Roman citizen. "There was one trial of this kind 
held in the Comitia by tribes; namely, of Coriolanus, but that 
was irregular, and conducted with violence.” 

Sometimes a person was said to undergo a capital trial," in a 
civil action, when, besides the loss of fortune, his character was 
at stake. The method of proceeding in both Comitia was the 
same; and it was requisite that some magistrate should be the 


1 libello, 6 qui Horatio perduel- 12 Sall. Cat.51.52. Liv. 17 periculum capitis 
2 sententiam suam re- lionem judic rent. ix a0. acire, causam capitis 
tractare, 7 Liv. i. 26. 39. 13 see p. 105. vel pro capite dicere. 
B exercebantur. 8 Liv. ii. 5, Diony. x. 1. Li judicia ad populum. 18 cum judicium esset 
4 cum consilio. Liv. i, 9 see p. 92. 15 Cic. Mil, 3. de fama fo:tunisque, 
40, Diony. ii. 14. 10 see p. 101. TG) Liva ie 955 Diony. Cic. Quin, 9. Is. 15, 
E duumviri. 1D terop Si GENRE. QI? 
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accuser. In the Comitia Tributa, the inferior magistrates were 
usually the accusers, as the tribunes or ediles. In the Comitia 
Centuriata, the superior magistrates, as the consuls or pretors, 
sometimes also the inferior, as the quiestors or tribunes! But 
they are supposed to have acted by the authority of the consuls. 

No person could be brought to a trial uuless in a private sta- 
tion. But sometimes this rule was violated.” 

The magistrate who was to accuse any one, having called an 
assembly, and mounted the rostra, declared that he would, 
against a certain day, aceuse a particular person of a particular 
crime, and ordered that the person accused? should then be 
present. This was called pnicERE piem, sc. accusationis, vel die? 
dictio. ln the meantime the criminal was kept in custody, un- 
less he found persons to give security for his appearance,’ who, 
in a capital trial, were called vanes,’ and for a fine, PREDes ;° 
thus, prestare aliquem, to be responsible for one; ego Messalam 
Cesari prestabo.' 

When the day came, the magistrate ordered the criminal to 
be cited from the rostra by a herald. If the criminal was 
absent without a valid reason,? he was condemned. If he was 
detained by indisposition or any other necessary cause, he was 
said to be excused," and the day of trial was put off." Any 
equal or superior magistrate might, by his negative, hinder the 
trial from proceeding. If the criminal appeared,” and no 
magistrate interceded, the accuser entered upon his charge,” 
which was repeated three times, with the intervention of a day 
between each, and supported by witnesses, writings, and other 
proofs. In each charge the punishment or fine was annexed, 
which was called anxguisitio. Sometimes the punishment at 
first proposed was afterwards mitigated or increased." 

The criminal usually stood under the rostra in a mean garb, 
where he was exposed to the scoffs and railleries of the people. 

After the accusation of the third day was finished, a bill 
was published for three market-days, as concerning a law, in 
which the crime and the proposed punishment or fine was ex- 
pressed. ‘This was called muncr.c PawzvE mnrocatio; and the 
judgment of the people concerning it, MULCT: rax.Evg CERTA TIO. 
For it was ordained that a capital punishment and a fine should 
never be joined together.! 


I Liv. ii. 41. iii. 24, 25, 
$5. iv. 21. vi. 20. Val. 


cuted Fulvius for 
treason, Liv. xxvi. 3. 


6 Gell. vii. 19. Ans. velse sisteretur. 
Eid. 347, a prastando, 13 accusationem insti- 


Max. vi. 1. 7. Gell. x. Varr. iv. 4. tuebat. 15 probris et conviciis, 
6. 7 Cic. Q. Fr. i. 1. 3. l4 in muleta tempera- ibid. 
* Cic. Flacc. 3. Liv,  iii.'3. Att. vi. 3. Plin. runt tribuni; quum 16 rogatio. 

xliii. 16, Pan. 83. capitis anquisissent, 17 Cic. Legg. iii. 3. 

3 reus. 8 Liv. xxxviii. 5]. Suet, Liv. ii. 55. quum tri- 18 ne pcena capitis cum 


4 sponsores eum in ju- 
dicio ad diem dictam 
sistendi, aut mulctam, 
qua damnatus esset, 
solvendi. 

è Liv. iii. 13. xxv. 4. 


Tib. 1l. 
9 sine causa sontica, 
10 excusari, Liv, ib. 52. 
1l dies prodictus vel 
productus est. 
12 si reus se stitisset, 


bunus bis pecunia an- 
qusisset;, tertio se Ca- 
pitis anquirere diceret, 
&c. tum perduellionis 
s> judivare Cn, Fulvio 
Gait, that he prose- 


pecunia conjungeretur, 
Cic. Dom, 17. tribuni 
plebis, omissa mulcta 
certatione, rei capita. 
lis Posthumio dixe 
runt, Liv. xxv. |. 
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On the third market-day, the accuser again repeated his 
charge; and the criminal, or an advocate! for him, was per- 
mitted to make his defence, in which every thing was intro- 
duced which could serve to gain the favour of the people, or 
move their compassion.” Then the Comitia were summoned 
against a certain day, in which the people, by their suffrages, 
should determine the fate of the criminal. If the punishment 
proposed was only a fine, and a tribune the accuser, he could 
summon the Comitia Tributa himself; but if the trial was 
capital, he asked a day for the Comitia Centuriata from the 
consul, or, in his absence, from the prætor. In a capital trial 
the people were called to the Comitia by a trumpet.? 

The criminal and his friends, in the mean time, used every 
method to induce the accuser to drop his accusation If he did 
so, he appeared in the assembly of the people, and said, 
SEMPRONIUM NIHIL MOROR. If this could not be effected, the 
usual arts were tried to prevent the people from voting, or to 
move their compassion.? 

The criminal, laying aside his usual robe, put on a sordid, 
i. e. a ragged and old gown,’ not a mourning one, as some 
have thought; and in this garb went round and supplicated the 
citizens ; whence sordes or squalor is put for guilt, and sordidatz 
or squalidi for criminals. His friends and relations, and others 
who chose, did the same? When Cicero was impeached by 
Clodius, not only the equites, and many young noblemen of 
their own accord," but the whole senate, by public consent," 
changed their habit!? on his account, which he bitterly com- 
plains was prohibited by an edict of the consuls.” 

The people gave their votes in the same manner in a trial as 
in passing a law." 

lf any thing prevented the people from voting on the day of 
the Comitia, the criminal was discharged, and the trial couid 
not again be resumed.” Thus Metellus Celer saved Rabirius 
from being condemned, who was accused of the murder of 
Saturnius forty years after it happened, by pulling down the 
standard, which used to be set up in the Janiculum,? and thus 
dissolving the assembly." 

lfihe criminal was absent on the last day of his trial, when 
cited by the herald, he anciently used to be called by the sound 
of a trumpet, before the door of his house, from the citadel, and 
round the walls of the city.’ If still he did not appear, he was 


l patronus. 75. 1l publico consilio. ant auspiciis aut ex- 
2 Cic. Rab. Liv. iii. 12, 6 toga alba. 12 vestem mutabant,ib. ^ cusatione sustulit, to- 
58. 7 sordidum et obsnle- 11,12. ta causa judiciumque 
3 classico, Sen. Ira, i. tam, Liv. ii. 61. Cie. 13 c. 14. Pis. S. 18. sublatam est, Cic. 
16. Liv. xxvi. 3. xliii, Verr. i. 58. post red. Sen, 7. Dio. Dom. 17. 
16. 8 pullam vel atram. xxxvii. 16. 16 see p. 71. Cic. Rab, 
4 accusatione desistere, 9 Liv. iii. 585. Cic. Sext. 14 see p. 77, 78. Liv. 17 Dio. xxxvii. 27. 
SRONA vi, 5. 90. 14. xxv. d. 18 Varr. L. L. v, 9. 
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banished ;! or if he fled the country through fear, his banish- 
ment was confirmed by the Comitia T ributa2 


II. CRIMINAL TRIALS BEFORE INQUISITORS. 


Ixovisrrons? were persons invested with a temporary authority 
to try particular crimes. They were created first by the kings 
then by the people, usually in the Comitia Tributa, and some- 
times by the senate. In the trial of Rabirius, they were, con- 
trary to custom, appointed by the pretor.* Their number varied. 
Two were usually created,” sometimes three, and dips 
only one. Their authority ceased when the trial was over. 
The ordinary magistrates were most frequently appointed to be 
inquisitors; but sometimes also private persons. ‘There was 
sometimes an appeal made from the sentence of the inquisitors 
to the people, as in the case of Rabirius. Hence, deferre judi- 
cium a subselliis in rostra, i.e. a judicibus ad populum." 
Inquisitors had the same authority, and seem to have con- 
ducted trials with the same formalities and attendants, as the 
prætors did after the institution of the questiones perpetue.® 


III. CRIMINAL TRIALS BEFORE THE PRÆTORS. 


Tug prætors at first judged only in civil causes; and only two 
of them in these, the prætor Urbanus and Peregrinus, The 
other prætors were sent to govern provinces. All criminal trials 
of importance were held by inquisitors created on purpose. But 
after the institution of the questiones perpetue, A. U. 604, all 
the prætors remained in the city during the time of their office. 
After their election they determined by lot their different juris- 
dictions. Two of them took cognizance of private causes, as 
formerly, and the rest presided at criminal trials; one at trials 
concerning extortion, another at trials concerning bribery, &c. 
Sometimes there were two pretors for holding trials concerning 
one crime; as, on account of the multitude of criminals, con- 
cerning violence. Sometimes one prætor presided at trials 
concerning two different crimes; and sometimes the prator 
peregrinus held criminal trials, as concerning extortion ;? so 
also, according to some, the prætor urbanus. 

The prætor was assisted in trials of importance by a council 
of select judices or jurymen; the chief of whom was called 
JUDEX QUESTIONIS, Or princeps judicum. Some have thought 
this person the same with the prætor or quæsitor; but they were 


l exilium ei scisceba 96, xxxviii 54. xli. 2. Mil. see p. 104, 105. sitores Virgil alludes, 
tur. Dio. xxxvii. 27. Suet. 7 Liv. passim, Suet. din vi. 4u2, Ast, ac- 
2 see p. 83. Ces. 12. Ces 11. Dio. xxxvii. tion. Verr. 

3 quzsitores, 5 duumviri, Liv. vi. 20. 27. Cic. Clu. 6. 9 Cic. Clu. 63. Col, 13, 


4 Liv. i. 20. iv. 51. ix. 6 Sall. Jug.10.Asc.Cic, 8 tu the office of que. Ase. tog. cand, 2. 
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quite different! The judex questionis supplied the place of the 
prætor when absent, or too much engaged. 


l. CHOICE OF THE JUDICES OR JURY. 


Tue supices were at first chosen only from among the senators ; 
then, by the Sempronian law of C. Gracchus, only from among 
the equites; afterwards, by the Servilian law of Caepio, from 
both orders; then, by the Glaucian law, only from the equites ; 
by the Livian law of Drusus, from the senators and equites: 
but, the laws of Drusus being soon after set aside by a decree of 
the senate, the right of judging was again restored to the equites 
alone: then, by the Plautian law of Silvanus, the judices were 
chosen from the senators and equites, and some of them also 
from the plebeians; then, by the Cornelian law of Sylla, only 
from the senators; by the Aurelian law of Cotta, from the sena- 
tors, the equites, and £ribuni erarii: by the Julian law of Cæsar, 
only from the senators and equites; and by the law of Antony, 
also from the officers of the army.? 

The number of the judices was different at different times: by 
the law of Gracchus, 300; of Servilius, 450; of Drusus, 600; of 
Plautius, 525; of Sylla and Cotta, 300, as it is thought; of 
Pompey, 360. Under the emperors, the number of judices was 
greatly increased.? 

By the Servilian law it behoved the judices to be above 
thirty, and below sixty years of age. By other laws it was re- 
quired that they should be at least twenty-five; * but Augustus 
ordered that judices might be chosen from the age of twenty.’ 

Certain persons could not be chosen judices, either from some 
natural defect, as the deaf, dumb, &c.; or by custom, as women 
and slaves ; or by law, as those condemned upon trial of some 
infamous crime ; ^ and, by the Julian law, those degraded from 
being senators; which was not the case formerly.’ By the 
Pompeian law, the judices were chosen from among persons of 
the highest fortune. 

The judices were annually chosen by the prætor urbanus or 
peregrinus, according to Dion Cassius, by the questors, and 
their names written down in a list. They swore to the laws, 
and that they would judge uprightly to the best of their know- 
ledge.” ‘The judices were prohibited by Augustus from entering 
the house of any one." ‘They sat by the prætor on benches, 


l Cice, & Asc. Clu. 27. 3 Cic. Fam. viii. 8, Pa- 6 turpi et famoso judi- 8 in album relata, vel 
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whence they were called his assessores, or consizium, and con- 
SESSORES to one another.! 

‘The judices were divided into nEcuarx, according to their 
different orders; thus, DECURIA sENATORIA JUDICUM, tertia. Au- 
gustus added a fourth decuria,? (because there were three be- 
fore, either by the law of Antony, or of Cotta,) consisting oi 
persons of an inferior fortune, who were called pvcExann, be- 
cause they had only 290,000 sesterces, the half of the estate of 
an eques, and judged in lesser causes. Caligula added a fifih 
decuria. Galba refused to add a sixth decuria, although strongly 
urged by many to do it.? 

The oftice of a judex was attended with trouble, and therefore, 
in the time of Augustus, people declined it; but not so after- 
wards, when their number was greatly increased.* 


2. ACCUSER IN A CRIMINAL TRIAL. 


Any Roman citizen might accuse another before the prætor. 
But it was reckoned dishonourable to become an accuser, unless 
for the sake of the republic, to defend a client, or to revenge a 
father’s quarrel. Sometimes young noblemen undertook the 
prosecution of an obnoxious magistrate, to recommend them- 
selves to the notice of their fellow-citizens.° 

If there was a competition between two or more persons, who 
should be the accuser of any one, as between Cicero and Cæci- 
lius Judzus, which of them should prosecute Verres, who had 
been propretor of Sicily, for extortion, it was determined who 
should be preferred by a previous trial, called pivinatio; be- 
cause there was no question about facts, but the judices, without 
the help of witnesses, divined, as it were, what was fit to be 
done) He who prevailed acted as the principal accuser ;’ 
those who joined in the accusation,® and assisted him, were 
called susscriptorEs; hence, subscribere judicium cum aliquo, 
to commence a suit against one? lt appears, however, there 
were public prosecutors of public crimes at Rome, as in Greece.” 

Public informers or accusers" were called ouapRuPLATORES," 
either because they received as a reward the fourth part of the 
criminal's effects, or of the fine imposed upon him ; or, as others 
say, because they accused persons, who, upon conviction, used to 
be condemned to pay. fourtold ; P as those guilty of illegal usury, 
gaming, or the like. But mercenary and false accusers or 
litigants” chiefly were called by this name, and also those 


l Cic. Act. Ver. 10. et Plin. ibid, subscribebant. rum criminum. 
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judges who, making themselves parties in a cause, decided in 
their own favour. Seneca calls those who for small favours 
sought great returns, quadruplatores beneficiorum suorum, over- 
rating or overvaluing them.” 


3. MANNER OF MAKING THE ACCUSATION. 


THE accuser summoned the person accused to court? where 
he desired* of the inquisitor that he might be allowed to pro- 
duce his charge,’ and that the prætor would name a day for that 
purpose; hence, postulare aliquem de crimine, to accuse; LIBEL- 
LUS POSTULATIONUM, à writing containing the several articles of a 
charge, a libel? This postulatio or request was sometimes made 
in the absence of the defendant. There were certain days on 
which the prætor attended to these requests, when he was said 
POSTULATIONIBUS VACARE.’ 

On the day appointed, both parties being present, the accuser 
first took? a solemn oath, that he did not accuse from malice,” 
and then the charge was made ! in a set form: thus, pico, vel 
AIO, TE IN PRETURA SPOLIASSE SICULOS, CONTRA LEGEM CORNELIAM, 
ATQUE EO NOMINE SESTERTIUM MILLIES A TE REPETO.! If the 
criminal was silent, or confessed, an estimate of damages was 
made out,” and the affair was ended; but if he denied, the 
accuser requested ? that his name might be entered in the roll 
of criminals, and thus he was said reum facere, lege v. legibus 
interrogare, postulare: muLcTam aut ponam petere et repetere. 
These are equivalent to nomen deferre, and ditferent from ac- 
cusare, which properly signifies to substantiate or prove the 
charge, the same with causam agere, and opposed to defendere? 
If the prætor allowed his name to be enrolled, for he might 
refuse it, ó then the accuser delivered to the prætor a scroll or 
tablet," accurately written, mentioning the name of the defend- 
ant, his crime, and every circumstance relating to the crime, 
which the accuser subscribed,? or another for him, if he could 
not write; at the same time binding himself to submit to a cer- 
tain punishment or fine, if he did not prosecute or prove his 
charge.” l 

There were certain crimes which were admitted to be tried in 
preference to others,” as, concerning violence or murder. And 
sometimes the accused brought a counter charge of this kind 
against his accuser, to prevent his own trial! ‘Chen the prætor 
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appointed a certain day for the trial, usually the tenth day 
atter. Sometimes the thirtieth, as by the Licinian and Julian 
laws! But in trials for extortion, the accuser required a longer 
interval. ‘Thus, Cicero was allowed 110 days, that he might go 
to Sicily, in order to examine witnesses, and collect facts to 
support his indictment against Verres, although he accomplished 
itin fifty days? In the mean time, the person accused changed 
his dress,” and sought out persons to defend his cause. 

Of detenders,* Asconius mentions four kinds; patrons, vel 
oratores, who pleaded the cause; apvocati, who assisted by their 
counsel and presence,the proper meaning of the word; pRo- 
CURATORES, Who managed the business of a person in his 
absence ; and coanitorEes, who defended the cause of a person 
when present. But a cognitor might also defend the cause of a 
person when absent; hence put for any defender.? "Phe procu- 
ratores, however, and cognitores, were used only in private 
trials, the patroni and advocati also in public. Before the civil 
wars, one rarely employed more than four patrons or pleaders, 
but afterwards often twelve. 


4. MANNER OF CONDUCTING THE TRIAL. 


On the day of trial, if the praetor could not attend, the matter 
was put off to another day. But if he was present, both the 
accuser and defendant were cited by a herald. If the defendant 
was absent, he was exiled. ‘Thus, Verres, after the first oration 
of Cicero against him, called actio prima, went into voluntary 
banishment; for the five last orations, called ri in Verrem, 
were never delivered. Verres is said to have been afterwards 
restored by the influence of Cicero, and, what is remarkable, 
perished together with Cicero in the proscription of Antony, on 
account of his Corinthian vessels, which he would not part with 
io the triumvir.' 

If the accuser was absent, the name of the defendant was 
taken from the roll of criminals? But if both were present, the 
judices or jury were first chosen, either by lot or by naming,” 
according to the nature of the crime, and the law by which it 
was tried. If by lot, the prætor or judex questionis put into an 
urn tlie names of all those who were appointed to be judices for 
that year, and then took out by chance ® the number which the 
law prescribed. After which the defendant and accuser were 
allowed to reject ! such as they did not approve, and the prætor 
or judex questionis substituted others in their room, till the 
legal number was completed? 
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Sometimes the law allowed the accuser and defendant to 
choose the judices, in which case they were said JUDICES EDERE, 
and the judices were called epitr. ‘Thus, by the Servilian law 
of Glaucia against extortion, the accuser was ordered to name 
from the whole number of judices a hundred, and from that 
hundred the defendant to choose fifty. By the Licinian law, 
de sodalitiis, the accuser was allowed to name the jury from the 
people at large.! 

The judices or jury being thus chosen, were cited by a herald. 
Those who could not attend, produced their excuse, which the 
prætor might sustain ? or not, as he pleased. 

When they were all assembled, they swore to the laws, and 
that they would judge uprightly ; hence called ruRaTI HOMINES. 
The prætor himself did not swear? Then their names were 
marked down in a book,’ and they took their seats.” 

The trial now began, and the accuser proceeded to prove his 
charge, which he usually did in two actions? In the first ac- 
tion, he produced his evidence or proofs, and in the second he 
enforced them. 'The proofs were of three kinds, the declarations 
of slaves extorted by torture (quzstiongs ), the testimony of free 
citizens (TEsTEs), and writings (TABULE). 

l. QuzsmioNEs. The slaves of the defendant were demanded 
by the prosecutor to be examined by torture in several trials, 
chiefly for murder and violence. But slaves could not be ex- 
amined in this manner against their master's life,’ except in the 
case of incest, or a conspiracy against ihe state. Augustus, in 
order to elude this law, and subject the slaves of the criminal to 
torture, ordered that they should be sold to the public, or to 
himself ; Tiberius, to the public prosecutor ? but the ancient law 
was afterwards restored by Adrian and the Antonines. 

The slaves of others also were sometimes demanded to be 
examined by torture; but not without tlie consent of their mas- 
ier, and the accuser giving security, that if they were maimed 
or killed during the torture, he would make up the damage.? 

When slaves were examined by torture, they were stretched 
on a machine, called ecurEvs, or equuleus, having their legs and 
arms tied to it with ropes, and being raised upright, as if sus- 
pended on a cross, their members were distended by means of 
screws, sometimes till they were dislocated.'? 'To increase the 
pain, plates of red-hot iron, pincers, burning pitch, &c. were 
applied to them, But some give a different account of this 
matter, 
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The confessions of slaves extorted by the rack, were written 
down on tables, which they sealed up till they were produced in 
court. Private persons also sometimes examined their slaves by 
torture.! Masters frequently manunitted their slaves, that they 
might be exempted from this cruelty; for no Roman citizen 
could be scourged or put to the rack. But the emperor Tiberius 
subjected free citizens to the torture.? 

2. Testes. Free citizens gave their testimony upon oath.? 
The form of interrogating them was, sEXTE TEMPANI, QU.ERO EX 
TE, ARBITRERISNE, C. Sempronium in tempore pugnam inisse ?* 
The witness answered, ARBITROR vel Non ARBITROR.” 

Witnesses were either voluntary or involuntary. With re- 
gard to both, the prosecutor? was said, TESTES parE, adhibere, 
citare, colligere, edere, proferre, subornare, vel PRODUCERE; TES- 
TIBUS UTI, With regard to the latter, 11s TESTIMONIUM DENUNCIARE, 
to summon them under a penalty, as in England by a writ 
called a suBP&xa, INvITOS EVocaRE. ‘The prosecutor only was 
allowed to summon witnesses against their will, and of these a 
different number by different laws, usually no more than ten. 

Witnesses were said TEsTIMONIUM DICERE, dare, perhibere, 
prebere, also pro testimonio audiri. ‘The phrase DEPOSITIONES 
testium is not used by the classics, but only in the civil law. 
Those previously engaged to give evidence in favour of any 
one were called anuicati; if instructed what to say, SUBORNATI.? 
Persons might give evidence, although absent, by writing ; Y but 
it was necessary that this should be done voluntarily, and before 
witnesses, The character and condition of witnesses were par- 
ticularly attended to," No one was obliged to be a witness 
against a near relation or friend by the Julian law,’ and never ? 
in his own cause.) 

The witnesses of each party had particular benches in the 
forum, on which they sat. Great dexterity was shown in inter- 
rogating witnesses.” 

Persons of an infamous character were not admitted to give 
evidence," and therefore were called rwvEsTABiLEs, as those 
likewise were, who being once called as witnesses,” afterwards 
refused to give their testimony. Women anciently were not 
admitted as witnesses, but in aftertimes they were.” 

A false witness, by the law of the Twelve Tables, was thrown 
from the Tarpeian rock, but afterwards the punishment was 
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arbitrary, except in war, where a false witness was beaten to 
death with sticks by his fellow-soldiers.! 

3. Tasut«. By this name were called writings of every kind, 
which could be of use to prove the charge ; particularly account- 
books,” letters, bills, or bonds, &c.? 

In a trial for extortion, the account-books of the person ac- 
cused were commonly sealed up, and afterwards at the trial 
delivered to the judges for their inspection.* The ancient Ro- 
mans used to make out their private accounts," and keep them 
with great care, They marked down the occurrences of each 
day first in a note-book,® which was kept only for a month,’ and 
then transcribed them into what we call a ledger,? which was 
preserved for ever; but many dropped this custom, after the 
laws ordered a man's papers to be sealed up, when he was ac- 
cused of certain crimes, and produced in courts as evidences 
against him.? 

The prosecutor having produced these different kinds of evi- 
dence, explained and enforced them in a speech, sometimes in 
two or more speeches. Then the advocates of the criminal 
replied ; and their defence sometimes lasted for several days.!" 
In the end of their speeches," they tried to move the compassion 
of the judices, and for that purpose often introduced the children 
of the criminal. In ancient times only one counsel was allowed 
to each side.” 

In certain causes persons were brought to attest the character 
of the accused, called ravpaTonEs.? if one could not produce 
at least ten of these, it was thought better to produce none." 
Their declaration or that of the towns from which they came, 
was called ravpaATro, which word commonly signifies a funeral 
oration delivered from the rostra in praise of a person deceased, 
by some near relation, or by an orator or chief magistrate.” 
Each orator, when he finished, said prx; and when all the 
pleadings were ended, a herald called out, prxeRunt, vel -ERE 
‘then the prætor sent the judices to give their verdict," upon 
which they rose and went to deliberate for a little among them- 
selves. Sometimes they passed sentence? viva voce in open 
court, but usually by ballot. The prætor gave to each judex 
three tablets; on one was written the letter C. for condemno, I 
condemn; on another, the letter A, for absolvo, I acquit; and 
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on a third, N. L., non liquet, sc. mihi, Yam not clear. Each of 
the judices threw which of these tablets he thought proper into 
an urn. There was an urn for each order of judges; one for 
the senators, another for the equites, and a third for the £ribuni 
erarii 

The prætor, having taken out and. counted the ballots, pro- 
nounced sentence according to the opinion of the majority,” in 
a certain form. If a majority gave in the letter C, the prætor 
said VIDETUR FECIsSE, i. e, guilty; if the letter A, NON VIDETUR 
FECISSE, i, e. not guilty; if N. L., the cause was deferred? The 
letter A. was called LITERA saturaris, and the tablet on which it 
was marked, TABELLA assoLuTORIA, and C, litera rristis, the 
tablet, pamyaroria. Among the Greeks, the condemning letter 
was ©, because it was the first letter of Saveros, death; hence 
called mortiferum and nigrum.* "Their acquitting letter is un- 
certain. 

It was anciently the custom to use white and black pebbles,” in 
voting at trials: hence causa paucorum calculorum, a cause of 
small importance, where there were few judges to vote ; omnis cal~ 
culus immitem demittitur ater in urnam, and only black stones 
were thrown into the merciless urn; i. e. he is condemned by all 
the judges; reportare calculum deteriorem, to be condemned ; 
meliorem, to be acquitted ; errori album calculum adjicere, to 
pardon or excuse.’ To this Horace is thought to allude, Sat. 
ii, 3. 246, creta an carbone notandi? are they to be approved 
or condemned ? and Persius, Sat. v. 108; but more probably 
to the Roman custom of marking in their calendar unlucky 
days with black, and lucky days with white :? hence notare vel 
signare dicm lactea gemma vel alba, melioribus lapillis, vel albis 
calculis, to mark a day as fortunate." This custom is said to 
have been borrowed from the Thracians or Scythians, who 
every evening, before they slept, threw into an urn or quiver 
a white pebble, if the day had passed agreeably ; but if not, a 
black one: and at their death, by counting the pebbles, their 
life was judged to have been happy er unhappy." To this 
Martial beautifully alludes, xii. 54. 

The Athenians, in voting about the banishment of a citizen 
who was suspected to be too powerful, used shells, on which 
those who were for banishing him wrote his name, and threw 
each his shell into an urn. This was done in a popular 
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assembly; and if the number of shells amounted to 6000, he 
was banished for ten years, by an ostracism, as it was called. 
Diodorus says, for five years.? 

When the number of judges who condemned, and of those 
who acquitted, was equal, the criminal was acquitted? Carcuro 
Minervz, by the vote of Minerva, as it was termed; because 
when Orestes was tried before the Areopagus at Athens for 
the murder of his mother, and the judges were divided, he 
was acquitted by the determination* of that goddess? In 
allusion to this, a privilege was granted to Augustus, if the num- 
ber of the judices, who condemned, was but one more than of 
those that acquitted, of adding his vote to make an equality : 
and thus of acquitting the criminal.® 

While the judices were putting the ballots into the urn, the 
criminal and his friends threw themselves at their feet, and used 
every method to move their compassion.’ 

The prætor, when about to pronounce a sentence of con- 
demnation, used to lay aside his toga pretexta.® 

In a trial for extortion, sentence was not passed after the 
first action was finished ; that is, after the accuser had finished 
his pleading, and the defender had replied; but the cause was 
a second time resumed,? after the interval of a day, or some. 
times more, especially if a festival intervened, as in the case of 
Verres, which was called comprrenpivaTi0, or -atus, -tús.® Then 
the defender spoke first, and the accuser replied ; after which 
sentence was passed. This was done, although the cause was 
perfectly clear, by the Glaucian law; but before that, by the 
Acilian law, criminals were condemned after one hearing." 

When there was any obscurity in the cause, and the judices 
were uncertain whether to condemn or acquit the criminal, 
which they expressed by giving in the tablets, on which the 
letters N. L. were written, and the prætor, by pronouncing 
AMPLIUS, the cause was deferred to any day the prætor chose to 
name. ‘This was called ampiiatio, and the criminal or cause 
was said ampliari; which sometimes was done several times, 
and the cause pleaded each time anew.” Sometimes the preter, 
to gratify the criminal or his friends, put off the trial till he 
should resign his office, and thus not have it in his power to pass 
sentence ? upon him, 

If the criminal was acquitted, he went home and resumed his 
usual dress. If there was ground for it, he might bring his 
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accuser to a trial for false accusation,’ or for what was called 
PREVARICATIO ; that is, betraying the cause of one's client, and, 
by neglect or collusion, assisting his opponent? 

Prevaricari® signifies properly to straddle, to stand or walk 
wide, with the feet too far removed from one another, not to 
go straight.* Hence, to shuffle, to play fast and loose, to act 
deceitfully. If the criminal was condemned, he was punished 
by law according to the nature of his crime. 

Under the emperors, most criminal causes were tried in the 
senate? who could either mitigate or extend the rigour of the 
laws,’ although this was sometimes contested.’ 

If a person was charged with a particular crime, compre- 
hended in a particular law, select judges were appointed ; but 
if the crimes were various, and of an atrocious nature, the senate 
itself judged of them, as the people did formerly ; whose power 
Tiberius, by the suppression of the Comitia, transferred to the 
senate.” When any province complained of their governors, 
and sent ambassadors to prosecute them,” the cause was tried in 
tlie senate , who appointed certain persons of their own number 
to be advocates, commonly such as the province requested." 

When the senate took cognizance of a cause, it was said 
suscipere vel recipere cognitionem, and dare inquisitionem, 
when it appointed certain persons to plead any cause, DARE 
ADVOCATOS, V. PATRONOS. So the emperor. When several advo- 
cates either proposed or excused themselves, it was determined 
by lot who should manage the cause.^ When the criminal was 
brought into the senate-liouse, by the lictors, he was said esse 
INDUCTUs. So the prosecutors? When an advocate began to 
plead, he was said descendere ut acturus, ad agendum vel ad 
accusandum, because, perhaps, he stood in a lower place than 
ihat in which the judges sat, or came from a place of ease and 
safety to a place of difficulty and danger: thus descendere in 
aciem v. pr&lium, in campum v. forum, &c. to go on and finish 
the cause, causam peragere v. perferre, If an advocate be- 
trayed the cause of his client,“ he was suspended from the 
exercise of his profession,” or otherwise punished. 

An experienced advocate commonly assumed a young one 
in the same cause with him, to introduce him at the bar and re- 
ommend him to notice." After the senate passed sentence, 
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tit, Plin. 

5 in contrariis causis 
quasi varie esse posi- 
tus. Cic. ib. 

6 Dio. lvii 16. et alibi 
passim. 

7 nutigare leges et in- 
tendere, Plin. Ep. ii, 
11. iv. 9. 

8 aliis cognitionem se- 
natus lege conclusam, 
aliis liberam solutam- 


que dicentibus, Id. 

9 Tac. Ann. i. 15. Plin. 
ii. 10. 

10 legatos vel inquisi- 
tores mittebant, qui in 
eos inquisitionem pos- 
tularent. 

NEE Ep. ii. 11980007 
4.9 


12 nomina in urnam 
conjecta sunt, Plin. 
Ep. ii. 11. iii. 4. vi, 29. 


13 Id. ii. 11, 12 v. 4 
13. 20. 


14 si prevaricatus esset, 

15 ei advocationibus in- 
terdictum est. 

16 Id. v. 13. 

17 producere, ostendere 
fame et assignare tu- 


mz, Plin, Ep, vie 22, 
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eriminals used to be executed without delay. But Tiberius 
eaused a decree to be made, that no one condemned by the 
senate should be put to death within ten days; that the emperor, 
if absent from the city, might have time to consider their sen- 
tence, and prevent the execution of it, if he thought proper.! 


5. DIFFERENT KINDS OF PUNISHMENTS. 


Puntsuuents among the Romans were of eight kinds :— 

l. Muzcra vel damnum, a fine, which at first never exceeded 
two oxen and thirty sheep, or the valuation of them ;* but 
afterwards it was increased. 

2, Vincuna, bonds, which included public and private cus- 
tody : public, in prison, into which criminals were thrown after 
confession or conyiction ; and private, when they were deliver- 
ed to magistrates, or even to private persons, to be kept at their 
houses (in libera custodia, as it was called) till they should be 
tried.? 

A prison * was first built by Ancus Martius, and enlarged by 
Servius Tullius ; whence that part of it below ground, built by 
him, was called rurriawvM,) or ravTUMLE in allusion to a place 
of the same kind built by Dionysius at Syracuse. Another 
part, or, as some think, the same part, from its security and 
strength, was called nozvum, or roóus. 

Under the name of vincula were comprehended catene, 
chains; compedes vel pedice, fetters or bonds for the feet; 
inanice, manacles or bonds for the hands; nervus, an iron bond 
or shackle for the feet or neck;? also a wooden frame with 
holes, in which the feet were put and fastened, the stocks: 
sometimes also the hands and neck: called likewise corvxBan. 
Boie, leathern thongs, and also iron chains, for tying the neck 
or feet.? 

3. VerBera, beating or scourging, with sticks or staves ; !? 
with rods; ? with whips or lashes.’ But the first were in a 
manner peculiar to the camp, where the punishment was called 
FUsTUARIUM, and the last to slaves. Rods only were applied to 
citizens, and these too were removed by the Porcian law.” But 
under the emperors citizens were punished with these and more 
severe instruments, as with whips loaded with lead, &c.™ 

4. Tatio,” a punishment similar to the injury, an eye for an 
eye, a limb for a limb, &c. But this punishment, although men- 


l Dio. Ivii. 20. lviii. 27. 4 carcer. xxxviii, 59. Val. Max. 12 flagellis. 
Tac. Ann, iii, 51. Suet. 5 Sall. Cat. 55, Varr. — vi.3.1. Tac. Ann. iv. 13 Hor. Ep. 4. Cic. Rab. 
Tib. 75, Sen. trang,  L.l.iv.32, Liv. i. 83. 29. Cic. Verr. v. 27.55. — perd. 4. Juv. x. 1V. 


an. 14. 6 i. e. loca ex quibus 8 Fest. in voce, Cic. Verr. iii. 29, Liv. 
2 see lex Ateria, Liv.  lajid:s excisi sunt, 9 Plaut. As, iii, 3. 5. x, 9. Sall. Cat. 51. 

iv, 30. Fest. in voce, Liv. Rud. ii. 6. 3U. Liv. 11 plumbatis, 

3 Cic. Div. i. 25. Tac. xxvi. 27. xxxii. 20. viii. 28. 15 simiitudo supplicii 
iii, 5l. vi. & Sall. Cat — xxxvii. 5, xaxix. -H. 10 fustibus. vel vindicte, host! 
47, Liv, xxxix, 14. 7 Fest. in voce, Liv. 11 virgis. mentum, 
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tioned in the Twelve Tables, seems very rarely to have been 
inflicted, because by law the removal of it could be purchased 
by a pecuniary compensation.! 

9. Ianominia vel infamia. Disgrace or infamy was inflicted}? 
either by the censors or by law, and by the edict of the pretor. 
Those made infamous by a judicial sentence, were deprived of 
their dignity, and rendered incapable of enjoying public offices, 
sometimes also of being witnesses, or of making a testament ; 
hence called ixrEsTABILEs.? 

6. Exum, banishment. This word was not used in a judicial 
sentence, but AQUE ET IGNIS INTERDICTIO, forbidding one the use 
of fire and water, whereby a person was banished from Italy, 
but might go to any other place he chose. Augustus introduced 
two new forms of banishment, called pEPomTATI0, perpetual 
banishment to a certain place; and &zrEgaTIO, either a tempo- 
rary or perpetual banishment of a person to a certain place, 
without depriving him of his rights and fortunes? Some- 
times persons were only banished from Italy? for a limited 
time. 

7. Servitus, slavery. ‘Those were sold as slaves, who did not 
give in their names to be enrolled in the censor’s books, or re- 
fused to enlist as soldiers; because thus they were supposed to 
have voluntarily renounced the rights of citizens.’ 

8. Mors, death, was either civil or natural, Banishment and 
slavery were called a civil death. Only the most heinous crimes 
were punished by a violent death. 

In ancient times it seems to have been most usual to hang 
malefactors,’ afterwards, to scourge? and behead them,’ to 
throw them from the Tarpeian rock," or from that place in the 
prison called rosur, also to strangle them ® in prison. 

The bodies of criminals, when executed, were not burned or 
buried; but exposed before the prison, usually on certain stairs, 
called Gemontx se. scale, vel cemoni gradus; and then dragged 
with a hook,’ and thrown into the Tiber.* Sometimes, how- 
ever, the friends purchased the right of burying them. 

Under the emperors, several new and more severe punish- 
ments were contrived; as, exposing to wild beasts,” burning 
alive,!© &c. When criminals were burned, they were dressed in 
à tunic besmeared with pitch and other combustible matter, 
called runica wongsTA," as the Christians are supposed to have 
been put to death, Pitch is mentioned among the instruments 


m 


1 talio vel pena redimi 57. tur, vel cervicem fran- Vit. 17. Tac. Sto. 
poterat, Gell. xx. 1. 7 infelici arbori suspen- gere, Fest. Val. Max, 74. Plin. viii. 40. s, 61. 


2 inurebatur vel irro- dere, Liv. i. 26. v.d. 7. vi. 31. Sal. Cat. Val. Max. vi. 5.3. Juv. 
gabatur. 8 virgis cædere. 55. Cic. Vat. 11. Luc. x.06. — 

3 Digest. 9 securi percutere, Liv, ii. 154. 15 ad bestias damnatio, 

4 see p. 07. ij 5, vii. 19. xxvi, 15. 12 quod gemitus locus 16 vivicomburium, 

5 iis Italia interdictuin, 10 de saxo Tarpeio de- esset. 17 Sen. Ep. 11. Juv. 
Plin: Ep. iii. 9. jicere, Id. vi. 20. 13 unco tracti, viri. 235. i, 155. Mart. 


6 Cic. Cec. 34 see p. Lt laqueo gulam, gut. 14 Suet, Tib. 53. 61.75. — x. 25. 5. 
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of torture in more ancient times! Sometimes persons were 
condemned to the publie works, to engage with wild beasts, or 
fight as gladiators, or were employed as publie slaves in attend- 
iug on the public baths, in cleansing common sewers, or 
repairing the streets and highways.” 

Slaves after being scourged? were crucified,* usually with a 
label or inscription on their breast, intimating their crime, or 
the cause of their punishment, as was commonly done to other 
criminals, when executed. Thus Pilate put a title or super- 
scription on the cross of our Saviour.” The form of the cross is 
described by Dionysius, vii. 69.  Vedius Pollio, one of the 
friends of Augustus, devised a new species of cruelty to slaves, 
throwing them into a fish-pond to be devoured by lampreys.° 

A. person guilty of parricide, that is, of murdering a parent 
or eny near relation, after being severely scourged,’ was sewed 
up in a sack? with a dog, a cock, a viper, and an ape, and then 
thrown into the sea or a deep river.? 


RELIGION OF THE ROMANS. 


I. THE GODS WHOM THEY WORSHIPPED. 


THEsE were very numerous, and divided into Dii majorum gen- 
tium, and Minorum gentium, in allusion to the division of sena- 
tors." The p11 masorum GENTIUM were the great celestial deities, 
and those called pm seLecti. "The great celestial deities were 
twelve in number." 

1, Jupiter,” the king of gods and men; the son of Saturn 
and Rhea or Ops, the goddess of the earth; born and educated 
in the island of Crete; supposed to have dethroned his father, 
and to have divided his kingdom with his brothers; so that he 
himself obtained the air and earth, Neptune the sea, and Pluto 
the infernal regions: usually represented as sitting on an ivory 
throne, holding a sceptre in his left hand, and a thunderbolt ? 
in his right, with an eagle; and Hebe the daughter of Juno, 
and goddess of youth, or the boy, Ganymedes, the son of Tros, 
his cup-bearer,* attending on him; called JUPITER FERETRIUS,” 
ELICIUS, STATOR, CAPITOLINUS, and Tonans, which two were dif- 
ferent, and had different temples; TARPEIUS, LATIALIS, DIESPI- 
TER, OPTIMUS MAXIMUS, OLYMPICUS, SUMMUS, &c. Sub Jove frigido, 


F. iii. 327. ut edoceret, 
quomodo prodigia ful- 
minibus, aliove quo 
viso missa, curarentur, 


1 Tac. Ann. xv. 44. sus. 

Plaut. Capt. iii, 4, 65, 8 culeo insutus, 

L cret. iii. 1030, 9 Cic. Rosc. Am. ii, 95, 
2 Plin. Ep. x, 40. 26. Sen. Clem. i. 23. 


15 a ferendo, quod ei 
spolia opima aflere- 
bantur ferculo,vel fe- 
retro gesta, Liv, 1. 10. 


3 sub furca cæsi, 

4 in crucem acti sunt, 

5 Matt. xxvii, 37. John 
xix, 19. Dio. liv. 3. 
Suet, Cal. 32. Dom. 10. 

6 muren», Plin, ix. 23, 
Se 39. Dio. liv. 23. 

7 sanguineis virgis cæ- 


10 see p. 2. Cic. Tusc. 
i. 13. 

11 Diony. vii, 72. 

12 Zeus IIarnop vot. Zev 
Iaceo. 

13 fulmen. 

14 pincerna vel pocilia- 
tor, 


vel a teviendo, Piut. in 
Romulc, omine quod 
certo dux ferit ense 
ducem, Prop. iv. 1). 
46. Diony. i. 34. 
16 quod se illum certo 
carmine e coelo elicere 
posse credebant, Ov, 


T3 


vel expiarentur, ibid. 

& Liv. i. 20. 
17 Dio. liv. 4. 

Aug. 29. 91, 
18 dici et lucis pater, 


Suet, 
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sub dio, under the cold air; dextro Jove, by the favour of Jupi- 
ter; incolumi Jove, i. e. capitolio, ubi Jupiter colebatur.! 

2, Juno, the wife and sister of Jupiter, queen of the gods, the 
goddess of marriage and of child-birth ; called suno gEc:NA vel 
regia: PRONUBA? MATRONA, LUCINA, MONETA," because, when an 
earthquake happened, a voice was uttered from her temple, ad- 
vising the Romans to make expiation by sacrificing a pregnant 
sow;? represented in a long robe? and magniücent dress; 
sometimes sitting or standing in a light car, drawn by peacocks, 
attended by the Avg, or air nymphs, as by 1nis, the goddess of 
the rainbow. Junone secunda, by the favour of.’ 

3. Mınerva or parras, the goddess of wisdom; hence said to 
have sprung? from the brain of Jupiter by the stroke of Vul- 
can; also of war and of arms; said to be the inventress of spin- 
ning and weaving,’ of the olive, and of warlike chariots ; called 
Armipotens, Tritonia virgo, because she was first seen near the 
lake Tritonis in Africa; Attica vel Cecropia, because she was 
chiefly worshipped at Athens ;—represented as an armed virgin, 
beautiful, but stern and dark coloured, with azure or sky- 
coloured eyes," shining like the eyes of a cat or an owl," 
having a helmet on her head, and a plume nodding formidably 
in the air; holding in her right hand a spear, and in her left a 
shield, covered with the skin of the goat Amalthea, by which 
she was nursed (hence called xes), given her by Jupiter, whose 
shield had the same name, in the middle of which was the head 
of the Gorgon Medusa, a monster with snaky hair, which 
turned every one who looked at it into stone.” 

‘There was a statue of Minerva,’ supposed to have fallen from 
heaven, which was religiously kept in her temple by the Tro- 
jans, and stolen from thence by Ulysses and Diomedes. Tole- 
rare colo vitam tenuique Minerva, i. e. lanificio non questuoso, to 
earn a living by spinning and weaving, which bring small profit ; 
invita Minerva, i. e. adversante et repugnante natura, against 
nature or natural genius; “ agere aliquid pingui Minerva, simply, 
bluntly, without art; abnormis sapiens, crassaque Minerva, a 
philosopher without rules, and of strong rough common sense ; 
sus Minervam, sc. docet, a proverb against a person who pretends 
to teach those who are wiser than himself, ov to teach a thing of 
which he himself is ignorant. Pallas is also put for oil,” be- 
cause she is said first to have taught the use of it. 

4. Vesta, the goddess of fire. Two of this name are men- 


1 Hor. Od, i, 1. 25. it. 3 quod lucem nascenti- Ter. Heaut, v. L 18. 14 Virg. -En. viii, 409. 


3. 23. iii. 6. 12. Pers. bus daret. Ov. ib. Cic. Off. i. 31. 

v. ile. 4 a monendo. 10 glaucis oculis, yAev- 15 Ov. Ep. xix. 44. Cic. 
2 quod nubentibus præ- 5 Cic. Div. i. 45. ii. 32. — wig A0nv5. Acad. i. 4. Fest. Hor. 

esset, Serv, Vir. JEn. 6 stola. 1] jAavE, -«og, noctua, Sat. ii. 2. Culumel. 1. 

iv. 166. Ov. Ep. vi.43. 7 Virg. ZEn. iv. 45. Gell. ii. 26. pr. 33. xi, 1. 91. 

Sacris praefecti wari- 9 cum clypeo prosilu. 12 Virg. din. viii. 931. 

fis, i.e. nuptialibusso- isse, Ov. F. iii, 841. & ibi Serv. 


lemnitutibus, xii, bò, 9 luniticii et texture, 1? palladium. 
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tioned by the poets; one the mother, and the other the daughter 
ef Saturn, who are often confounded. But ihe latter chiefly 
was worshipped at Rome. In her sanctuary was supposed to be 
preserved the Palladium of Troy,’ and a fire kept continually 
burning by a number of virgins, called the Vestal virgins; 
brought by Æneas from Troy ;* hence hic locus est Veste, qui 
PALLADA servat et renem,’ near which was the palace of Numa.* 

5. Ceres, the goddess of corn and husbandry, the sister of 
Jupiter; worshipped chiefly at Eleusis in Greece, and in Sicily: 
her sacred rites were kept very secret.—She is represented with 
her head crowned with the ears of corn or poppies, and her 
robes falling down to her feet, holding a torch in her hand, 
She is said to have wandered over the whole earth with a torch 
in her hand, which she lighted at mount /Etna,? in quest of her 
daughter Proserpina, who was carried off by Pluto.  Prvrvus, 
the god of riches, is supposed to be the son of Ceres. 

Ceres is called Legifera, the lawgiver, because laws were the 
effect of husbandry, and Arcana, because her sacred rites were 
celebrated with great secrecy,® and with torches ;’ particularly 
at Eleusis in Attica,’ from which, by the voice of a herald, the 
wicked were excluded ; and even Nero, while in Greece, dared 
not to profane them. Whoever entered without being initiated, 
although ignorant of this prohibition, was put to death.? ‘Those 
initiated were called wysr.z," whence mysterium. A pregnant 
sow was sacrificed to Ceres, because that animal was hurtful to 
the corn-fields. And a fox was burnt to death at her sacred 
rites, with torches tied round it; because a fox wrapt round 
with stubble and hay set on fire, being let go by a boy, once 
burnt the growing corn of the people of Carseoli, a town of the 
qui, as the foxes of Samson did the standing corn of the 
Philistines.” 

Ceres is often put for corn or bread ; as sine Cerere et Baccho 
Sriget Venus, withcut bread and wine love grows cold.” 

6. NEPruNE,* the god of the sea, and brother of Jupiter; 
represented with a trident in his right hand, and a dolphin in 
his left; one of his feet resting on part of a ship; his aspect 
majestic aud serene: sometimes in a chariot drawn by sea- 
horses, with a triton on each side; called xe.xvs ; because wor- 
shipped at Ægea, a town in the island of Euboa.P Uterque 


l fatale pignus imperii 
Romani, — the fatal 
pledge of the Roman 
empire, Liv. xxvi. 27. 

2 Virg. Ain. ii. 297. 

3 this is the place (tem- 
ple) of Vesta, in which 
the palladium is kept, 
and the perpetual fire, 
Ov. Trist. iti. 1. 39. 

4 ib. 40. Hor Od. i, 2, 
lt. 


5 hinc Cereris sacris 
nunc quoque teda da- 
tur,—hence it is that 
in the sacrifices of Ce- 
res, à lishted torch is 
still given to those 
who perform the cere- 
mony, Ov, F. iv. 194. 

6 Plin. viii. 56. Hor. Od. 
in. 2. 27. 

7 whence, et per tedi- 
fero mystica sacra 


Dex, —and by the sa- 
cred mysteries of the 
torch-bearing goddess, 
Ov. Ep. ìi. 12. 

& sacra Lleusinia. 

9 Suet. Ner. 34. Liv. 
xxxi. 14. 

10 Ov. F. iv. 856. a 
uva. premo, 

11 Ov, Pont. ii, 9, 30. 
Met. xv. Lil. 

12 dude. xv, 4, Ov. F. 


iv. 681. to 712. 

12 Ter. Eun. iv. 5, 6. 
Cic. Nat. D. ii. 23. 

l4 a nando, Cic. Nat. 
D. ii. 26. vel quod 
mare terras obnubit, ut 
nubes ccelum; a nup- 
tu, id est opertione; 
unde nuptie, Varr. Le 
L. iv. 10. 

15 Virg. Æn. diy TL 
Hom, I. v. 22, 
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Neptunus, the mare superum and inferum, on both sides of Italy ; 
or, Neptune who presides over both salt and fresh water.! 
Neptunia arva vel regna, the sea. Neptunius dux, Sex. Pompeius, 
who, from his power at sea, called himself the son of Neptune. 
Neptunia Pergama vel Troja, because its walls were said to 
have been built by Neptune and Apollo, at the request of 
Laomedon, the father of Priam, who defrauded them of their 
promised hire,’ that is, he applied to that purpose the money 
which he had vowed to their service. On which account Neptune 
was ever after hostile to the Trojans, and also to the Romans. 
Apollo was afterwards reconciled by proper atonement; being 
also offended at the Greeks for their treatment of Chryseis, the 
daughter of his priest Chryses, whom Agamemnon made a 
captive. The wife of Neptune was Amphitrite, sometimes put 
for the sea.* Besides Neptune, there were other sea gods and 
goddesses; Oceanus, and his wife Tethys; Nereus, and his wife 
Doris, the Nereides, ‘Thetis, Doto, Galatea, &c. Triton, Proteus, 
Portumnus, the son of Matuta or Aurora and Glaucus, Ino, 
Palemon, &c. 

7. Venus, the goddess of love and beauty, said to have been 
produced from the foam of the sea, near the island Cythera; 
hence called Cytherea, Marina, and by the Greeks AQood:7n, 
ab aeos, spuma ; according to others, the daughter of Jupiter 
aud the nymph Dione; hence called Dionza mater, by her son 
Æneas, and Julius Cæsar Dionzus; as being descended from 
Iulus, the son of Æneas. Dioneéo sub antro, under the cave of 
Venus,—the wife of Vulcan, but unfaithful to him ;° worshipped 
chietly at Paphos, Amathus, -untis, and Idalia v. -ium in Cyprus ; 
at Eryx in Sicily, and at Cnidus in Caria; hence called 
Cypris, -idis, Dea Paphia; Amathusia Venus; Venus Idalia, 
and erycina; Regina Cnidia: Venus Cnidia.® Alma, decens, 
aurea, formosa, &c. also Cloacina or Cluacina, from cluere, 
anciently the same with /uere or purgare, because her temple 
was built in that place, where the Romans and Sabines, after 
laying aside their arms, and concluding an agreement, purified 
themselves, Also supposed to be the same with Libitina, the 
goddess of funerals, whom some make the same with Proserpine, 
—often put for love, or the indulgence of it: damnosa Venus, 
pernicious venery. Sera juvenum Venus, eoque inexhausta 
pubertas, the youths partake late of the pleasures of love, and 
hence pass the age of puberty unexhausted; for a mistress ; 
for beauty, comeliness, or grace. Talule picte Venus, vel 
Venustas, quam Greci yxaerte vocant; dicendi Veneres, the 
1 liquentibus stagnis — xlviii, 19. Serv, Virg. £n. ii. 610. 6 Tac. Ann. iii, 02. Cice 
marique salso, Catul, 3 pacta mercede desti- G. i. 50 2e Verr. ii, 8 iv. 60. Div. 
xxix. 3. tuit, Hor, Od. iii. 3. 5 Hor. Od. i. 4, 5. ii. 1. — i. 13. Hor. Od. i. 30. 1. 
2 OvT i S o Nie. 22 39. Virg. Aan. iii. 19. 2. 33. Virge m V 


Ain. d. 625. vii, 693. ^ Ov. Met. i. l4; Rem. 20. 5.1v: 128. Ecl. ix. 760. 
Hor, Ep. in, 7. Dio, Aim, 464. Hom, Ii, J..— 47. Ov. Met, iv, 171. 
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graces ; Venerem habere, Cicero says there were more than one 
Venus.! 

The tree most acceptable to Venus was the myrtle, hence she 
was called myrtea, and by corruption murcia, and the month 
most agreeable to her was April, because it produced flowers; 
hence called mensis vENERis, on the first day of which the 
matrons, crowned with myrtle, used to bathe themselves in the 
Tyber, near the temple of rortuna vinizis, to whom they offered 
frankincense, that she would conceal their defects from their 
husbands? 

The attendants of Venus were her son cuptp; or rather the 
Cupids, for there were many of them ; but two most remarkable, 
one, Eros, who caused love, and the other, Anteros, who made 
it cease, or produced mutual love; painted with wings, a quiver, 
bow, and darts: the three craces, (Gratie vel Charites), 
Aglaia or Pasithea, Thalia, and Euphrosyne, represented 
generally naked, with their hands joined together; and nympus 
dancing with the Graces, and Venus at their head.’ 

8. Vurcawus vel Mulciber, the god of fire* and of smiths; the 
son of Jupiter and Juno, and husband of Venus: represented as 
a lame blacksmith, hardened from the forge, with a fiery red 
face whilst at work, and tired and heated after it. He is 
generally the subject of pity or ridicule to the other gods, as a 
cuckold and Jame. Vulcan is said to have had his work-shop ? 
chiefly in Lemnos, and in the Molian or Lipari islands near 
Sicily, or in a cave of mount Ætna. His workmen were the 
Cyclopes, giants with one eye in their forehead, who were 
usually employed in making the thunderbolts of Jupiter.® 
Hence Vulcan is represented in spring as eagerly lighting up 
the fires in their toilsome or strong smelling work-shops,’ to 
provide plenty of thunderbolts for Jupiter to throw in summer, 
called avidus, greedy, as Virgil calls ignis, fire, edax, from its 
devouring all things; sometimes put for fire; called /uteus, 
from its colour; from luteum v. lutum, woad, the same with 
glastum ;? which dyes yellow ;? or rather from lutum, clay, luteus, 
dirty. Cicero also mentions more than one Vulcan," as indeed 
he does in speaking of most of the gods. 

9. Mans or Mavors, the god of war and son 


of Juno; wor- 
shipped by the Thracians, Getz, and Scythians, 


and especially 


1 Nat. D. iii. 23. Ve- 
nus dicta, quod ad om- 
nes res veniret; atque 
ex ea venustas,—cull- 
ed Venus, because she 
has an influence upon 
all things; and from 
her the word venustas, 
ìi. 27. et Venerii, i. e. 
servi Veneris, Czec. 17. 
Plin. xv. 29. s. 36. 
xxxv. 10. s. 35. Diony. 
iv. 15. Plut. Num. 67. 


Hor. Ep. i. 18. 21. Sat. 
i. 2. 119. 4. 113, Tac. 
Mor, Ger. 20. Virg. 
Ech iii. 68. Plaut. Stic. 
1151.5. Quin, x, 1. Sen. 
Ben. ii. 28. 

2 Ov. F. iv. 139, &c. 
Hor GOAS iv. Li) 15. 
Virg. Ec. vii, 62. Serv. 
in loc. An. v. 72. viii. 
635. Plin. xv. 29. s. 36. 
Plur. Quest. Rom. 20. 
Warr. b. L. iy. 32. 


8 Hor. Od. i. 4 5,— 
30. 6. ii. 8. 13. Sen. 
Ben. i. 3. 

4 Fenipotens,Virg. Ain. 
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by the Romans, as the father of Romulus, their founder, called 
Gradivus,! painted with a fierce aspect, riding in a chariot, or 
on horseback, with a helmet and a spear. Mars, when peace- 
able, was called QuimINUS." DrLLowa, the goddess of war, was 
the wife or sister of Mars. 

A round shield? is said to have fallen from heaven in tlie 
reign of Numa, supposed to be the shield of Mars; which was 
kept with great care in his sanctuary, as a symbol of the perpe- 
tuity of the empire, by the priests of Mars; who were called 
satir; and that it might not be stolen, eleven others were made 
quite like it. 

The animals sacred to Mars were the horse, wolf, and the 
wood-pecker. Mars is often, by a metonymy, ‘put for war or 
the fortune of war ; thus, equo, vario, ancipite, incerto Marte 
pugnatum est, with ‘equal, various, doubtful success ; Mars com- 
munis, the uncertain events of war; accendere Martem cantu, to 
kindle the rage of war by martial sounds; i. e. pugnam vel 
milites ad pugnam tuba ; collato Marte et eminus pugnare, to 
contend in close battle, and from a distance; invadunt Martem 
clypeis, they rush to the combat with shields, i. e. pugnam ine- 
unt ; nostro Marte aliquid peragere, by our own strength, without 
assistance ; verecundie erat, equitem suo alienoque Mart: pug- 
nare, on horseback and on foot; valere Marte forensi, to be a 
good pleader; dicere difficile est, quid Mars tuus egerit illic, i. e. 
bellica virtus, valour or courage ; nostra Marte, by our army or 
soldiers; altero Marte, in a |. seeond battle ; Mars tuus, your 
manner of fighting ; incursu gemini Martis, by land and sea 

10. Mercurs, the son of Jupiter and Maia, ihe daughter of 
Atlas; the messenger of Jupiter and of the gods; the "god of 
eloquence ; the patron of merchants and of gain, whence his 
name (according to others, quas? Medicurrius, quod medius inter 
deos et homines "currebat) ; the inventor of the lyre and of the 
harp; the protector of poets or men of genius,’ of musicians, 
wrestlers, &c. ; the conductor of souls or departed g chosts to their 
proper mansions; also the god of ingenuity and of thieves, 
called Cyllenius vel Cyllenia proles, from Cyllene, a mountain 
in Arcadia on which he was born; and ‘Tegezus, from ‘Tegea, a 
city near it. 

The distinguishing attributes of Mercury are his petasus, or 
winged cap; the talaria, or winged sandals for his feet; and 
a caduceus, or wand? with two serpents about it, in his hand; 
sometimes as the god of merchants he bears a purse.’ 

Images of Mercury used to be erected where several roads 


l a gradiendo, Cv. EF. 4 ancilia, -ium, vel Art Am. i. 212. Hor. 10. Vir :. din. iv. Z32, 


ii. 80]. -iorum. Ou. iii. 5. 24. 34. viii. 138. ' 

2 Serv. Virg. i. 296. 5 picus. 7 Mercurialium viro- JV Hermer trunci shape- 
9 ancile quod ab omni 6 Luc. vi. 269, Virg rum. less posts with a mar- 
parte recisum est, Ov. Cic. Liv, iu. 62, Ov. 8 virga. ble head of Mercury 


Foi. 377, Pont. iv. 6. 39. 7. 45. 9 umarsupium, Hor. i. or them, Juv, viii. 5a, 
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met, to point out the way; on sepulchres, in the porches of 
temples and houses, &c. Ex quovis ligno non fit Mercurius, 
every one cannot become a scholar. 

11. Arorro, the son of Jupiter and Latona, born in the island 
Delos ; the god of poetry, music, medicine, augury, and archery ; 
called also Phoebus and Sol. He had oracles in many places, 
the chief one at Delphi in Phocis ; called by various names from 
the places where he was worshipped, Cynthius, from Cynthus, a 
mountain in Delos; Patareus, or -cus, from Patara, a city in 
Lycia ; Latous, son of Latona ; Thymbreus, Gryneus, &c. ; also 
Pythius, from having slain the serpent Python.” 

Apollo is usually represented as a beautiful beardless young 
man, with long hair (hence called intonsus et crinitus)? holding 
a bow and arrows in his right hand, and in his left hand a lyre 
or barp. He is crowned with laurel, which was sacred to him, 
as were the hawk and raven among the birds. 

The son of Apollo was xscuLaPius, the god of physic, wor- 
shipped formerly at Epidaurus in Argolis, under the form of a 
serpent, or leaning on a staff, round which a serpent was en- 
twined : represented as an old man, with a long beard, dressed 
in a loose robe, with a staff in his hand. 

Connected with Apollo and Minerva were the nine muses ; 
said to be the daughters of Jupiter and Mnemosyne or memory ; 
Calliope, the muse of heroic poetry; Clio, of history ; Melpo- 
mene, of tragedy ; Thalia, of comedy and pastorals ; Erato, of 
love songs and hymns; Euterpe, of playing on the flute; Terp- 
sichore, of the harp; Polyhymnia, of gesture and delivery, also 
of the three-stringed instrument called barbitos, vel -on; and 
Urania, of astronomy.* 

The muses frequented the mountains Parnassus, Helicon, 
Pierus, &c., the fountains Castalius, Aganippe, or Hippocrene, 
&c., whence they had various names, Heliconides, Parnassides, 
Pierides, Castalides, Thespiades, Pimpliades, &c. 

12, Diana, the sister of Apollo, goddess of the woods and of 
hunting; called Diana on earth, Luna in heaven, and Hecate in 
hell: hence tergemina, diva triformis, tria virginis ora Diane ; 
also Lucina, llithya, et Genitalis seu Genetyllis, because she 
assisted women in child-birth ; Noctiluca, and siderum regina P 
‘Trivia, from her statues standing where three ways met. 

Diana is represented as a tall, beautiful virgin, with a quiver 
on her shoulder, and a javelin or a bow in her right hand, 
chasing deer or other animals. 

These twelve deities were called cowsENTES, -umf and are 


l in compitis. iv. 7. Phurnutus de quia in consilium Jo- Nat. ii. 4l. aconsensu, 
2 vela -0«e0a«, quod Natura Deorum. vis adhibebantur, Au- quasi consentientes, 
consuleretur. 5 Virg. /En. iv. 52. gustin. de Civit, Dei, vel a censendo, i, e. 
3 Ov. Trist. ii. 1.60.. Hor. iv. 23. duodecim enim consulo. 


4 Aus. Eid. 20. Diod. 6 Varr. L, L. vii. 38. deos advocat, Sen. Q. 
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comprehended in these two verses of Ennius, as quoted by Apu- 
leius, de Deo Socrutis : 


Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 
. "E ] 
Mercurius, Jovi’, Neptunus, Vulcanus, A pollo. 


On ancient inscriptions they are thus marked :—s. o. m. i. e. 
Jovi optimo maximo, CETERISQ. DIS CONSENTIBUS. They were also 
called pir macsi, and C@LEsTEs, or NoBILEs, and are represented 
as occupying a different part of heaven from the inferior gods, 
who are called Prxss.! 


THE DII SELECTI WERE EIGHT IN NUMBER. 


l. Sarurnus, the god of time; the son of Coelus or Uranus, 
and ‘Terra or Vesta. ‘Titan his brother resigned the kingdom 
to him on this condition, that he should rear no male offspring. 
On which account he is feigned by the poets to have devoured 
his sons as soon as they were born. But Rhea found means to 
deceive him, and bring up by stealth Jupiter and his two 
brothers. 

Saturn, being dethroned by his son Jupiter, fled into Italy, 
and gave name to Latium, from his lurking there? He was 
kindly received by Janus, king of that country. Under Saturn 
is supposed to have been the golden age, when the earth pro- 
duced food in abundance spontaneously, when all things were 
in common, and when there was an intercourse between the 
gods and men upon earth ; which ceased in the brazen and iron 
ages, when even the virgin Astrea, or goddess of justice herself, 
who remained on earth longer than the other gods, at last, pro- 
voked by the wickedness of men, left it. ‘The only goddess 
then left was Hope.’ Saturn is painted as a decrepit old man, 
with a scythe in his hand, or a serpent biting off its own tail. 

2. Janus, the god of the year, who presided over the gates of 
heaven, and also over peace and war. Heis painted with two 
faces^ His temple was open in time of war, and shut in time of 
peace. A street in Rome, contiguous to the forum, where 
bankers lived, was called by his name, thus Janus summus «b 
imo, the street Janus from top to bottom; medius, the middle 
part of it.” Thoroughfares® from him were called Jani, and the 
gates at the entrance of private houses, Janus; thus, dextro 
JANO porte CARMENTALIS, through the right hand postern of the 
Carmental gate.’ 

3. Rara, the wife of Saturn; called also Ops, Cybele, Magna 
Mater, Mater Deorum, Berecynthia, Idæa, and Uindymene, 


1 Virg. En. i. 59), iii, 2 a latendo. 4 bifrons vel biceps. 6 transitivnes perviæ. 
1). Ov Am,iii. 6. Met. 3 Virg. G. i. 195.0v, 5 Hor. Ep. i. 1. 54. Sat... 7 Cic. N. D, i 27, Live 
i. 172. Vitru. i, 8. Cic, Met, i, 150. Pont. i, 6, 11.2. 18. Cic. Phil, vi, ii, 49, 

Lege, ii. 8, 30. Ky ILLU A 
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from three mountains in Phrygia. She was painted as a matron, 
crowned with towers,! sitting in a chariot drawn by lions.” 

Cybele, or a sacred stone, called by the inhabitants the mo- 
ther of the gods, was brought from Pessinus in Phrygia to 
Rome, in the time of the second Punic war.’ 

4. Pruro, the brother of Jupiter, and king of the infernal 
regions; called also Orcus, Jupiter infernus et Stygius. The 
wife of Pluto was PRosERPINA, the daughter of Ceres, whom he 
carried off, as she was gathering flowers in the plains of Enna, 
in Sicily; called Juno 2nferna or Stygia, often confounded with 
Hecate and Luna, or Diana ; supposed to preside over sorceries 
or incantations. 

There were many other infernal deities, of whom the chief 
were the rares or Destinies, the daughters of Jupiter and 
Themis, or of Erebus and Nox, three in number; Clotho, 
Lachesis, and Atropos, supposed to determine the life of men by 
spinning. Clotho held the distaff, Lachesis spun, and Atropos 
cut the thread : when there was nothing on the distaff to spin, 
it was attended with the same effect. Sometimes they are all 
represented as employed in breaking the threads? ‘The runiss,’ 
also three in number, Alecto, Tisiphone, and Megzra ; repre- 
sented with wings and snakes twisted in their hair: holding in 
their hands a torch, and a whip to torment the wicked ; mors 
vel Lethum, death; somnus, sleep, &c. The punishments of 
the infernal regions were sometimes represented in pictures, 
to deter men from crimes.? 

5. Baccuus, the god of wine, the son of Jupiter and Semele ; 
called also Liber or Lyæus, because wine frees the minds of 
men from care: described as the conqueror of India; repre- 
sented always young, crowned with vine or ivy leaves, sometimes 
with horns; hence called conxi6En,? holding in his hand a thyr- 
sus, or spear bound with ivy: his chariot was drawn by tigers, 
lions, or lynxes, attended by Silenus, his nurse and preceptor, 
bacchanals,” and satyrs. ‘The sacred rites of Bacchus? were 
celebrated every third year’ in the night-time, chiefly on 
Citharon, and Ismenus in Boeotia, on Ismarus, Rhodope, and 
Edon in 'Thrace. 

Priapus, the god of gardens, was the son of Bacchus and 
Venus,? 

6. Sor, the sun, the same with Apollo; but sometimes also 
distinguished, and then supposed to be the son of Hyperion, one 
of the Titans or giants produced by the earth; who is also put 
for the sun. Sol was painted in a juvenile form, having his 


1 turrita. nemini parcant. 8 Plaut. Capt. v. 4, 1. 1J Bacchanalia, oria, 

2 Ov. F. iv. 219, &c. 6 Lue, iii. 18. Ov. Pont. 9 Ov. Ey. xiii. 33. vel Diony sia. 

3 Liv. xxix. 11. 13. 3.8.61. Ep. xii. 3. Am. 10 frantic women, Bac- 12 hence called triete- 

4 veneficiis praeesse. ii. 6. 46. che, Thyades vel Mæ- rica. 

5 Parce, a parcendo, 7 Furie vel Dire, Enu- nades, Ov. F. iii. 715 13 Serv. Virg. G. iv. 3, 
vel antiphrasin quod menides vel Erinnyes. —77(. Ep, iv. 37. 
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head surrounded with rays, and riding in a chariot drawn by 
four horses, attended by the Hore or four seasons: Ver, the 
spring; Æstas, the summer; Autumnus, the autumn; and 
Hiems, the winter! The sun was worshipped chiefly by the 
Persians under the name of Mithras. 

7. Luna, the moon, as one of the Dii Selecti, was the daughter 
of Hyperion and sister of Sol. Her chariot was drawn only by 
two horses. 

8. Genius, the demon or tutelary god, who was supposed to 
take care of every one from his birth during the whole of life. 
Places and cities, as well as men, had their particular Genii. 
It was generally believed that every person had two genii, 
the one good, and the other bad. Defraudare genium suum, 
to pinch one's appetite ; indulgere genio, to indulge it.” 

Nearly allied to the genii were the tares and pexares, house- 
hold-gods, who presided over families. 

The Lares of the Romans appear to have been the manes of 
their ancestors? Small waxen images of them, clothed with a 
skin of a dog, were placed round the hearth in the hall? On 
festivals they were crowned with garlands, and sacrifices were 
offered to them. ‘There were not only Lares domestici et 
Samiliares, but also compitales et viales, militares et marini, &e. 

‘The Penates? were worshipped in the innermost part of the 
house, which was called penetralia : also impluvium, or com- 
pluvium. ‘There were likewise publici Penates, worshipped in 
the capitol, under whose protection the city and temples were. 
These Æneas brought with him from ‘Troy. Hence patrii 
Penates, familiaresque.’ 

Some have thought the Lares and Penates the same ; aud 
they seem sometimes to be confounded. ‘They were, however, 
different? The Penates were of divine origin ; the Lares, of 
human. Certain persons were admitted to the worship of the 
Lares, who were not to that of the Penates. ‘The Penates were 
worshipped only in the innermost part of the house, the Lares 
also in the public roads, in the camp, and on sea. 

Lar is often put for a house or dwelling: apto cum lare 
fundus? a farm with a suitable dwelling. So Penates: thus, 
nostris succede Penatibus hospes," come under our roof as our 
guest. 


DII MINORUM GENTIUM, OR INFERIOR DEITIES. 


Turse were of various kinds : 


1 Ov. Met. ii. 25. omne quo vescuntur Dii per quos penitus Virg. /En. ii. 293, 717. 
2 Ter. Phor. i. 1, 10, homines, penus: sive  spiramus, Macrob. Sat. iii. 148. iv. 598. 

Pers. v. 151. quod penitus insident, jii. 4, idem ac Magni 8 Liv. i. 2), Cic, Quin. 
3 Virg. /En. ix. 255. —either from penus, Dii, Jupiter, Juno, Mi- — 26, 27. Verr. iv. 22, 
4 in atrio, al kinds of human nerva, Serv. Virg. 9 Hor. Od. i. 12, 44. 
5 Plaut. Trin, i. 1l. Juv. provisions; or because Æn, ii. 296. Ov. F. vi. 95. 362. 579, 


xii. 89. Suet. Aug. 31. they reside within, 7 Cic. Dum. 57. Suet. 10 Virg. din, viii. 125. 
C sive a penn; estenim Cic, Nat, Deor. ii, 27. Aug. 92. Liv. iib 17. Plin, Pan, 47 
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1, Dü tnoicetEs, or heroes, ranked among the gods on ac- 
count of their virtue and merits; of whom the chief were,— 

Hzzcurzs, the son of Jupiter, and Alcmena wife of Amphi- 
tryon, king of Thebes; famous for his twelve labours, and 
other exploits: squeezing two serpents to death in his cradle, 
killing the lion in the Nemzan wood, the hydra of the lake 
Lerna, the boar of Erymanthus, the brazen-footed stag on 
mount Menalus, the harpies in the lake of Stymphalus, Dio- 
medes, and his horses, who were fed on human flesh, the wild 
bull in the island of Crete, cleansing the stables of Augeas, 
subduing the Amazons and Centaurs, dragging the dog Cer- 
berus from hell, carrying off the oxen of the three-bodied 
Geryon from Spain, fixing pillars in the fretum Gaditanum, or 
straits of Gibraltar, bringing away the golden apples of the 
Hesperides, and killing the dragon which guarded them, slay- 
ing the giant Antzeus, and the monstrous thief Cacus, &c. 

Hercules was called Alcides, from Alczus, the father of Am- 
phitryon; and Tirynthius, from Tiryns, the town where he was 
born; Œtæus, from mount CEte, where he died. Being con- 
sumed by a poisoned robe, sent him by his wife Dejanira in a 
fit of jealousy, which he could not pull off, he laid himself on a 
funeral pile, and ordered it to be set on fire. Hercules is re- 
presented of prodigious strength, holding a club in his right 
hand, and clothed in the skin of the Nemzan lion. Men used 
to swear by Hercules in their asseverations: Hercle, Mehercle, 
vel-es; so under the title of pius Fiprus, i. e. Deus fidei, the 
god of faith or honour ; thus, per Dium Fidium, me Dius fidius, 
sc. Juvet.! Hercules was supposed to preside too over treasures : 
hence dives amico Hercule, being made rich by propitious Hercu- 
les; dextro Hercule, by the favour of Hercules.? Hence those who 
obtained great riches consecrated ? the tenth part to Hercules.* 

Castor and Porrux, sons of Jupiter and Leda, the wife of 
Tyndarus, king of Sparta, brothers of Helena and Clytemnestra, 
said to have been produced from two eggs; from one of which 
came Pollux and Helena, and from the other, Castor and 
Clytemnestra. But Horace makes Castor and Pollux to spring 
from the same egg. He, however, also calls them FRATRES 
HELENE, the gods of mariners, because their constellation was 
much observed at sea: called Tyndaridz, Gemini, &c. Castor 
was remarkable for riding, and Pollux for boxing ; represented 
as riding on white horses, with a star over the head of each, 
and covered with a cap; hence called FRATRES PILEaTI. ‘There 
was a temple at Rome dedicated to both jointly, but called the 
temple only of Castor.? 


1 Plaut. Sal, Cat. 35, 3 pollucebant. Bacch. iv. 14, 15. Plut. — Od. i. 3. 2. 12, 26, Dio 
2 Her. Sat. ii, 6. 12, 4 Cie. Nut. D, iii, 36. Crass. init, xxxvii. 8. Suet. Cas, 
Per, ii. 11. Plaut. Stich. i, 3. 89. 5 Hor. Sat. ii. 1. 26. 10. Fest. Cat 35. 
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Zneas, called Jupiter Indiges ; and Romulus, quininus, after 
being ranked among the gods, either from quiris a spear, or 
Cures, a city of the Sabines. 

The Roman emperors also after their death were ranked 
among the gods. 

2. ‘There were certain gods called sEwoxzs ; ? as, 

Pax, the god of shepherds, the inventor of the flute; said to 
be the son of Mercury and Penelope, worshipped chiefly in 
Arcadia; hence called Arcadius, and Menalius, vel -ides, et 
Lyceus, from two mountains there; Tegeeus, from a city, &c. 
called by the Romans Jnuus ;—represented with horns and 
goat’s feet. Pan was supposed to be the author of sudden frights 
or causeless alarms; from him called Panici terrores? 

Faunus and Svrvawus, supposed to be the same with Pan. 
‘The wife or daughter of Faunus was Fauna or Fatua, called also 
Marica and Bona Dza.* 

There were several rural deities called rauxr, who were be- 
lieved to occasion the nightmare.’ 

Vertumnus, who presided over the change of seasons and 
merchandise ;—supposed to transform himself into ditferent 
shapes. Hence Vertumnis natus iniquis, an inconstant man.° 

Pomona, the goddess of gardens and fruits; the wife of 
Vertumnus,” 

Frona, the goddess of flowers ; called Chloris by the Greeks.’ 

Terminus, the god of boundaries; whose temple was always 
open at the top.’ And when, before the building of the capitol, 
ali the temples of the other gods were unhallowed,"" it alone 
could not, which was reckoned an omen of the perpetuity of 
ilie empire. 

Parzs, a god or goddess who presided over flocks and herds; 
usually feminine, pastoria PALES.? 

Hymen vel nyuENavs, the god of marriage. 

Laverna, the goddess of thieves.” 

Vacuna, who presided over vacation, or respite from business.! 

Averruncus, the god who averted mischiefs.’ There were 
several of these. 

F’ascinus, who prevented fascination or enchantment. 

Rosieus, the god, and ruzigo, or nozi:60, the goddess who 
preserved corn from blight." Ovid mentions only the goddess 
ROBIGO. Y 


l Ov. F. ii. 475—490, ephialten immittere, thing above him but 12 Flor. i. 20. 


2 quasi semihomines, Plin. xxv. 4. the stars, Cv. F. ii, 13 Hor. Ep. 1. 16. 6". 
minores diis at majores 6 Prop. iv. 2. Hor. Sat. 671. 11 Ov. F. vi. 307, 
hominibus,—interiorto ii. 7. 14. 10 exaugurarentur. 15 mala averruncabat, 


the supreme gods, but 7 Ov. Met. xiv. 623. ll Liv. i. 55. v. 54, Jovi Varr. vi. 5. 

superior to men, Liv. 8 Lact. i. 20. Ov. F. v. ipsi regi noluit conce- 16 a rubigine, Gell. v. 
viii. 20. 195. ere,—he would not 138. 

3 Cic. Diony. v. 16. 9 Fest. se suprane quid give place to great 17 Fast, iv, 911. 

4 Mac-ob. Sat. i. 12. nisi sidera cernat,— Jove himself, Gell, xii. 

5 ludibria noctis vel that he might see no- — 6. Liv. ib. 
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Mepuitis, the goddess of bad smells.’ Croacina, of the cloace, 
or common sewers. 

Under the Semones were comprehended the nyupus,? female 
deities, who presided over all parts of the earth: over moun- 
tains, Oreades ; woods, Dryades, Hamadryades, Napa; rivers 
and fountains, Naiades vel Naiádes; the sea, Nereides, Oceani- 
tides, &c.—Each river was supposed to have a particular deity, 
who presided over it; as Tiberinus over the Tiber; * Eridanus 
over the Po; taurino vultu, with the countenance of a bull, 
and horns; as all rivers were represented.* The sources of 
rivers were particularly sacred to some divinity, and cultivated 
with religious ceremonies. Temples were erected; as to 
Clitumnus, to Ilissus;? small pieces of money were thrown into 
them, to render the presiding deities propitious; and no person 
was allowed to swim near the head of the spring, because the 
touch of a naked body was supposed to pollute the consecrated 
waters. Thus no boat wasallowed to be on the lacus Vadimonis, 
in which were several floating islands. Sacrifices were also 
offered to fountains ; as by Horace to that of Bandusia, whence 
the rivulet Digentia probably flowed.’ 

Under the sewoxzs were also included the judges in the in- 
fernal regions, Minos, acus, and Hhadamanthus ; cHaroy, the 
ferryman of hell? who conducted the souls of the dead in a 
boat over the rivers Styx and Acheron, and exacted from 
each his portorium or freight,? which he gave an account of to 
Pluto; hence called, PonTrToR: the dog ceRBERus, a three- 
headed monster, who guarded the entrance of hell. 

The Homaus also worshipped the virtues and affections of the 
mind, and the like; as Piety, Faith, Hope, Concord, Fortune, 
Fame, &c., even vices and diseases; and under the emperors 
likewise foreign deities; as Isis, Osiris, Anubis, of the Egyp- 
tians ; also the winds and the tempests : Eurus, the east wind ; 
Auster or Notus, the south wind; Zephyrus, the west wind; 
Boreas, the north wind; Africus, the south-west; Corus, the 
north-west; and zoxus, the god of the winds, who was supposed 
to reside in the Lipari islands, hence called Insule Æoliæ : 
AURE, the air-nymphs or sylphs, &c. 

The Romans worshipped certain gods that they might do 
ihem good, and others that they might not hurt them; as 
Averruncus and Robigus. ‘There was both a good Jupiter and 
à bad; the former was called pi;:ovis,! or Diespiter, and the 


l Serv. Virg. JEn. vii. — mugitusaquarum, Vet, Prob, 214, &c. 293, porthmeus, -eus, 
81. Schol. Hor. Od. iv. 14, 5 Sen, Ep. +l. Plin. Ep. Juv. iii. 266, 

2 nympha, 25. sic tauriformis vol. viii. 8. Paus. i. 19. 9 naulum. d 

3 Virg. Ain. vii. 3l. vitur Aufidus, — so 6 Tac. Ann. xiv. 22. 10 (c. Nat. D. ii. 23. 
Tis bull-formed Aufidus 7 Od. iii. li. Ep i. 18. jii. 25. Legg. ii. l. 
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latter, vEsovis, or vEDivs. But Ovid makes Vejovis the same 
with Jupiter parvus, or non magnus! 


II. MINISTRI SACRORUM, THE MINISTERS OF SACRED 
THINGS. 


Tue ministers of religion, among the Romans, did not form a 
distinct order from the other citizens. They were usually 
chosen from the most honourable men in the state. Some of 
them were common to all the gods;? others appropriated to a 
particular deity. Of the former kind were, 

I, The pontiriczs,’ who were first instituted by Numa, and 
chosen from among the patricians, were four in number till the 
year of the city 454, when four more were created from the 
plebeians. Some think that originally there was only one 
pontifex; as no more are mentioned in Livy, i. 20; ii. 2. Sylla 
increased their number to fifteen; they were divided into 
MAJORES and minorEs. Some suppose the seven added by Sylla 
and their successors to have been called minores ; and the eight 
old ones, and such as were chosen in their room, MAJORES. 
Others think the majores were patricians, and the minores ple- 
beians. Whatever be in this, the cause of the distinction cer- 
tainly existed before the time of Sylla. The whole number of 
the pontifices was called corrrecivx.? 

The pontifices judged in all causes relating to sacred things ; 
and, in cases where there was no written law, they prescribed 
what regulations they thought proper. Such as neglected their 
mandates, they could fine according to the magnitude of the 
offence. Dionysius says, that they were not subject to the 
power of any one, nor bound to give an account of their con- 
duct even to the senate, or people. But this must be understood. 
with some limitations; for we learn from Cicero, that the 
tribunes of the commons might oblige them, even against their 
will, to perform certain parts of their oflice, and an appeal 
might be made from their decree, as from all others, to the 
people. Jt is certain, however, that their authority was very 
great. It particularly belonged to them to see that the inferior 
priests did their duty. From the different parts of their office, 
the Greeks called them jseodsdaoxaros, iseovomos, leeoQvacexss, 
isooQavra:, sacrorum doctores, administratores, custodes, et 
interpretes." 

From the time of Numa, the vacant places in the number of 
pontifices were supplied by the college, till the year 650 ; when 
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Domitius, a tribune, transferred that right to the people. Sylla 
abrogated this law; but it was restored by Labienus, a tribune, 
through the influence of Julius Cesar. Antony again transferred 
the right of election from the people to the priests;! thus Lepidus 
was chosen pontifex maximus irregularly.? Pansa once more 
restored the right of election to the people. After the battle of 
Actium, permission was granted to Augustus to add to all the 
fraternities of priests as many above the usual number as he 
thought proper; which power the succeeding emperors exer- 
cised, so that the number of priests was thenceforth very un- 
certain.’ 

‘Lhe chief of the pontifices was called pontiFEX maximus ;* 
which name is first mentioned by Livy, iii. 54. He was created 
by the people, while the other pontifices were chosen by the col- 
lege, commonly from among those who had borne the first 
offices in the state. The first plebeian pontifex maximus was T. 
Coruncanius.? 

This was an office of great dignity and power. The pontifex 
maximus was supreme judge and arbiter in all religious matters. 
He took care that sacred rites were properly performed ; and, for 
that purpose, all the other priests were subject to him. He 
could hinder any of them from leaving the city ; although in- 
vested with consular authority, and fine such as transgressed his 
orders, even although they were magistrates.? 

How much the ancient Romans respected religion and its 
ministers we may judge from this; that they imposed a fine on 
Tremellius, a tribune of the commons, for having, in a dispute, 
used injurious language to Lepidus the pontifex maximus.’ But 
the pontifices appear, at least in the time of Cicero, to have 
been, in some respects, subject to the tribunes.? 

lt was particularly incumbent on the pontifex maximus to 
take care of the sacred rites of Vesta, If any of the priestesses 
neglected their duty, he reprimanded or punished them, some- 
tinies by a sentence of the college, capitally.? 

The presence of the pontifex maximus was requisite in public 
and solemn religious acts ; as when magistrates vowed games or 
the like, made a prayer, or dedicated a temple, also when a 
general devoted himself for his army," to repeat over before 
thein the form of words proper to be used," which Seneca calls 
PONTIFICALE CARMEN, lt was of importance that he pronounced 
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the words without hesitation. He attended at the Comitia, 
especially when priests were created that he might inaugurate 
them, likewise when adoptions or testaments were made.’ At 
these the other pontifices also attended: hence the Comitia 
were said to be held, or what was decreed in them to be done, 
apud pontifices vel pro collegio pontificum, in presence of; 
solennia pro pontifice suscipere, to perform the due sacred rites 
in the presence, or according to the direction, of the pontifex 
maximus. Any thing done in this manner was also said ponti- 
ficio jure fieri. And when the pontifex maximus pronounced 
any decree of the college in their presence, he was said Pro coL- 
LEGIO RESPONDERE.” ‘The decision of the college was sometimes 
contrary to his own opinion. He, however, was bound to obey 
it. What only three pontifices determined was held valid. 
But, in certain cases, as in dedicating a temple, the approbation 
of the senate, or of a majority of the tribunes of the commons, 
was requisite.” The people, whose power was supreme in every 
thing,* might confer the dedication of a temple on whatever 
person they pleased, and force the pontifex maximus to officiate, 
even against his will; as they did in the case of Flavius. In 
some cases the flamines and rex sacrorum seemed to have 
judged together with the pontifices, and even to have been 
reckoned of the same college? It was particularly the province 
of the pontilices to judge concerning marriages.? 

The pontifex maximus and his college had the care of regu- 
lating the year, and the public calendar, called FASTI KALENDARES, 
because the days of each month, from kalends to kalends, or 
from beginning to end, were marked in them through the whole 
year, what days were fasti, and what nefasti, &c., the know- 
ledge of which was confined to the pontifices and patricians,” till 
C. Flavius divulged them. In the fasti of each year were also 
inarked the names of the magistrates, particularly of the consuls. 
Thus, enumeratio fastorum, quasi annorum ; FAsTI memores, per- 
manent records; picti, variegated with different colours ; sig- 
nantes tempora. Hence a list of the consuls, engraved on 
marble, in the time of Constantius, the son of Constantine, as it 
is thought, and found accidentally by some persons digging in 
the forum, A.D. 1515, are called Fasti cowsuraRES, or the 
Capitolian marbles, because beautified, and placed in the Capi- 
tol, by cardinal Alexander Farnese. 

In latter times it became customary to add, on particular 
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days, after the name of the festival, some remarkable occur- 
rence. Thus, on the Lupercalia, it was marked! that Antony 
had offered the crown to Cæsar. To have one’s name thus 
marked? was reckoned the highest honour (whence, probably, 
the origin of canonization in the church of Rome); as it was the 
greatest disgrace to have one's name erased from the fasti.” 

The books of Ovid, which describe the causes of the Roman 
festival for the whole year, are called rasrri* The first six of 
them only are extant. 

In ancient times, the pontifex maximus used to draw up a 
short account of the public transactions of every year in a book,’ 
and to expose this register in an open place at his house, where 
the people might come and read it;? which continued to be 
done to the time of Mucius Scevola, who was slain in the mas- 
sacre of Marius and Cinna. These records were called, in the 
time of Cicero, AxNALES maximi, as having been composed by 
the pontifex maximus. 

The annals composed by the pontifex before Rome was 
taken by the Gauls, called also commentaru, perished most of 
them with the city. After the time of Sylla, the pontifices seem 
to have dropped the custom of compiling annals; but several 
private persons composed historical accounts of the Roman 
affairs ; which from tneir resemblance to the pontifical records 
in the simplicity of their narration, they likewise styled annats ; 
as Cato, Pictor, Piso, Hortensius, and Tacitus.’ 

The memoirs? which a person wrote concerning his own 
actions were properly called commentaru, as Julius Cesar 
modestly called the books he wrote concerning his wars; and 
Gellius calls Xenophon's book concerning the words aud actions 
of Socrates?! Memorabilia Socratis. But this name was applied 
to any thing which a person wrote or ordered to be written as a 
memorandum for himself or others," as the heads of a discourse 
which one was to deliver, notes taken from the discourse or 
book of another, or any book whatever in which short notes or 
memorandums were written: thus, commentarii regis Nume, 
Servii Tullii, Eumenis, regum, Cesaris, Trajani. Hence a com- 
mentarüs, a clerk or secretary. Coelius, in writing to Cicero, 
calls the acta publica, or public registers of the city, cowwENTA- 
RIUS RERUM URBANARUM.? 

In certain cases the pontifex maximus and his college had the 
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power of life and death; but their sentence might be reversed 
by the people. 

The pontifex maximus, although possessed of so great power, 
is called by Cicero privatus, as not being a magistrate. But 
some think that the title pontifex maximus is here applied to 
Scipio by anticipation, he not having then obtained that office, 
according to Paterculus, contrary to the account of Appian, and 
Cicero himself elsewhere calls him simply a private person. 
Livy expressly opposes pontifices to privatus.* 

The pontifices wore a robe bordered with purple? and a 
w oollen cap,* in the form of a cone, with a small rod? wrapt 
round with wool, and a tuft or tassel on the top of it, called 
APEX, often put for the whole cap; thus, ¿ratos tremere regum 
apices, to fear the tiara nodding on the head of an enraged 
Persian monarch; or for a woollen bandage tied round the 
head, which the priests used instead of a cap for the sake of 
coolness. Sulpicius Galba was deprived of his office on account 
of his cap having fallen? from his head in the time of a 
sacrifice. Hence aper is put for the top of any thing; as, 
montis apex, the sammit of the mountain; or for the highest 
honour or ornament ; as, apex senectutis est auctoritas, authority 
is the crown of old age.? 

In ancient times the pontifex maximus was not permitted to 
leave Italy. ‘Lhe first pontifex maximus freed from that re- 
striction was P. Licinius Crassus, A. U. 618; so afterwards 
Caesar? 

The oflice of pontifex maximus was for life, on which account 
Augustus never assumed that dignity while Lepidus was alive, 
which Tiberius and Seneca impute to his clemency ; but with 
what justice, we may learn from the manner in which Augustus 
behaved to Lepidus in other respects. For, after depriving him 
of his share in the Triumvirate, A. U. 718, and confining him 
for a long time to Circeji under custody, he forced him to come 
to Rome, against his will, A. U. 736, and treated him with great 
indignity." After the death of Lepidus, A. U. 741, Augustus 
assumed the office of pontifex maximus, which was ever after 
held by his successors, and the title even by Christian emperor: 
till the time of Gratian, or rather of ‘Theodosius ; for on one of 
the coins of Gratian this title is annexed. When there were 
two or more emperors, Dio informs us that one of them only 
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The hierarchy of the church of Rome is thought to have been 
established partly on the model of the pontifex maximus and 
the college of pontifices. 

The pontifices maximi always resided in a public house,! 
called recta.” Thus, when Augustus became pontifex maximus, 
he made public a part of his house, and gave the recia (which 
Dio calls the house of the rex sacrorum) to the vestal virgins, to 
whose residence it was contiguous; whence some suppose it the 
same with the regia Nume, the palace of Numa, to which Horace 
is supposed to allude under the name of monumenta regis, Od. 
i. 2, 15, and Augustus, Suet. 76; said afterwards to sustain the 
atrium of Vesta, called atrium rEGcium. Others suppose it dif- 
ferent. It appears to have been the same with that regia men- 
tioned by Festus in Egvus ocrosER, in which was the sanctuary 
of Mars ; for we learn from Dio that the arms of Mars, i. e. the 
ancilia, were kept at the house of Cesar, as being pontifex 
maximus.? Macrobius says that a ram used to be sacrificed in it 
to Jupiter every nundine or market-day, by the wife of the 
flamen dialis.* 

A pontifex maximus was thought to be polluted by touching, 
and even by seeing, a dead body; as was an augur. So the 
high priest among the Jews. Even the statue of Augustus was 
removed from its place, that it might not be violated by the 
sight of slaughter. But Dio seems to think that the pontifex 
maximus was violated only by touching a dead body.’ 

II. Avavnzs, anciently called AusPicEs,Ó whose office it was to 
foretel future events, chiefly from the flight, chirping, or feeding 
of birds,’ and also from other appearances; a body of priests? 
of the greatest authority in the Roman state, because nothing 
of importance was done respecting the public, either at home or 
abroad, in peace or in war, without consulting them,? and 
anciently in affairs of great consequence they were equally 
scrupulous in private.” 

Aveur is often put for any one who foretold futurity. So, 
augur Apollo, i.e. qui augurio preest, the god of augury." 
AusPEX denoted a person who observed and interpreted omens,’ 
particularly the priest who officiated at marriages. In later 
times, when the custom of consulting the auspices was in a great 
measure dropped, those employed to witness the signing of the 
marriage-contract, and to see that every thing was rightly per- 
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formed, were called auspices nuptiarum, otherwise proxenete, 
conciliatores, rapavueQio, pronubi. tence auspex is put for a 
favourer or director; thus, auspex legis, one who patronised a 
law; auspices ceptorum operum, favourers; diis auspicibus, 
under the direction or conduct of; so auspice musa, the muse- 
inspiring ; Teucro, Teucer being your leader.' 

Avevurium and auspicium are commonly used promiscuously ; 
but they are sometimes distinguished. Auspicium was properly 
the foretelling of future events from the inspection of birds ; 
auguriuin, trom any omen or prodigies whatever; but each of 
these words is often put for the omen itself. Auegurium sanum, 
when the augurs were consulted whether it was lawful to ask 
safety from the gods.? ‘The omens were also called ostenia, 
portenta, monstra, prodigia? 'The auspices taken before passing 
a river were called prremnia,* from the beaks of birds, as it is 
thought, or from the points of weapons,’ a kind of auspices 
peculiar to war, both of which had fallen into disuse in the time 
of Cicero. 

The Romans derived their knowledge of augury chiefly from 
the Tuscans: and anciently their youth used to be instructed as 
carefully in this art as afterwards they were in the Greek 
literature. For this purpose, by a decree of the senate, six of 
the sons of the leading men at Rome were sent to each of the 
twelve states of Etruria to be taught. Valerius Siaximus says 
ten. It should probably be, in both authors, one to each, 

Before the city of Rome was founded, Romulus and iiemus 
are said to have agreed to determine by augury’ who should 
give name to the new city, and who should govern it when 
built. Romulus chose the Palatine hill, and Kemus the Aven- 
tine, as places to make their observations? Six vultures first 
appeared as an omen or augury? to Remus: and after this 
onen was announced or formally declared," twelve vultures 
appeared to Romulus. Whereupon each was saluted king by 
his own party. ‘he partisans of Remus claimed the crown to 
him from his having seen the omen first; those of Nowulus, 
from the number of birds, ‘Through the keenness of the con- 
test they came to blows, and in the scufile : emus fell. ‘The 
common report is, that Remus was slain by Romulus for having, 
in derision, lept over his walls.” 

After Romulus, it became customary that no one should enter 
upon an office without consulting the auspices. But Dionysius 
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informs us that, in his time, this custom was observed merely 
for form’s sake, In the morning of the day on which those 
elected were to enier on their magistracy, they rose about 
twilight, and repeated certain prayers under the open air, 
attended by an augur, who told them that lightning had appear- 
ed on the left, which was esteemed a good omen, although no 
such thing had happened. This verbal declaration, although 
false, was reckoned suflicient.! 

The augurs are supposed to have been first instituted by 
Romulus, three in number, one to each tribe, as the haruspices, 
and confirmed by Numa. A fourth was added, probably bv 
Servius Tullius, when he increased the number of tribes, and 
divided the city into four tribes. The augurs were at first all 
patricians; till A. U. 454, when five plebeians were added. 
Sylla increased their nnmber to fifteen. They were at first 
2hosen, as the other priests, by the Comitia Curiata, and after- 
wards underwent the same changes as the pontifices? The chief 
of the augurs was called waersrER corren. ‘The augurs en- 
joyed this singular privilege, that, of whatever crime they were 
guilty, they could not be deprived of their office; because, as 
Flutarch says, they were intrusted with the secrets of the 
empire. The laws of friendship were anciently observed with 
great care among the augurs, and no one was admitted into 
their number who was known to be inimical to any of the 
college, In delivering their opinions about any thing in the 
college, the precedency was always given to age.” 

As the pontifices prescribed solemn forms and ceremonies, 
so the augurs explained all omens.! They derived tokens? of 
futurity chiefly from five sources: from appearances in the 
heavens, as thunder or lightning; from the singing or flight of 
birds;? from the eating of chickens; from quadrupeds; and 
from uncommon accidents, called dire v. -a. ‘The birds which 
gave omens by singing,’ were the raven, the crow,’ the owl," 
the cock ;?! by flight,’ were the eagle, vulture, &c. ; by feeding, 
chickens,? much attended to in war; and contempt of their 
intimations was supposed to occasion signal misfortunes; as in 
the case of P. Claudius in the first Punic war, who, when the 
person who had the charge of the chickens ? told him that they 
would not eat, which was esteemed a bad omen, ordered them 
to be thrown into the sea, saying, Then let them drink. After 
which, engaging the enemy, he was defeated with the loss of his 
fleet. Concerning ominous birds, &c. see Stat. Theb. iii. 502, &c. 
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The badges of the augurs! were, l. A kind of robe, called 
TRABEA, striped with purple,? according to Servius, made of 
purple and scarlet? So Dionysius, speaking of the dress of the 
Salii, describes it as fastened with clasps;* hence dibaphum? 
cogitare, to desire to be made an augur; dibapho vestire, to 
make one. 2. A cap of a conical shape, like that of the ponti- 
fices. 3. A crooked staff, which they carried in their right 
hand, to mark out the quarters of the heavens,’ called rrrvvs.? 

An augur made his observations on the heavens? usually in 
the dead of the night," or about twilight," He took his station 
on an elevated place, called ARX or TEMPLUM, vel TABERNACULUM, 
which Plutarch calls cxz»;,7 where the view was open on all 
sides; and, to make it so, buildings were sometimes pulled 
down. Having first offered up sacrifices, and uttered a solemn 
prayer,” he sat down with his head covered,” and, according 
to Livy, i. 18, with his face turned to the east; so that the parts 
towards the south were on the right, and those towards the 
north on the left." "Then he determined with his Jifuus the 
regions of the heavens from east to west, and marked in his 
mind some objects straight forward, at as great a distance as his 
eyes could reach; within which boundaries he should make his 
observation.’ ‘This space was also called tempirum.” Dionysius 
and Hyginus give the same description with Livy of the posi- 
tion of the augur, and of the quarters of the heavens. But 
Varro makes the augur look towards the south, which he calls 
pars antica ; consequently, the pars sinistra was on the east, 
and dextra on the west: that on the north he calls postica." 
In whatever position the augur stood, omens on the left among 
the Romans were reckoned lucky ; but sometimes omens on tlie 
left are called unlucky,” in imitation of the Greeks, among 
whom augurs stood with their faces to the norih: and then the 
east, which was the lucky quarter, was on the right.” Hence 
dexier is often put for felix vel faustus, lucky or propitious, 
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Liv. x. 7. 
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nodo aduncus, Liv, i. 
18. incurvum et leviter 
a summo inflexum ba- 
cilum, quod ab ejus 
litui, quo canitur, si- 
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virga brevis, in parte 
qua robustior est, in- 
curva, Gell. v. 8. 

9 servabat de ccelo, v. 
colum, Cic, Div. ii. 35. 
Dom. 15. Phil. ii. 32. 
Luc. i. 601, v. 395. 

10 post mediam noctem, 
Gell. jii, 2. media noc- 
te, Liv. xxxiv, 14. 
cum est silentium, 
Fest. nocte silentio, 
Liv. ix, 38. vin. 23. 
aperto colo, ita ut 
apertis uti liceat lu- 
cernis, Plut. O. R. 71. 
id silentium dicimus in 
auspicio, quod onni 
vitio caret, Cic. Div. 
ii. 44. 

ll Diony. ii, 5. 

12 Mare, p. 300. Liv. i. 


18. iv. 7. Cic. Div. ii. 
35 


13 effata, plur. Serv. 
Wing. Aon. vi. 197. 
whence efíari tem- 
plum, to cousecrate, 
Cic. Att. xiii. 42. hinc 
fana nominuta, quod 
pontifices in sacrando 
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L. L. v. 7. 

14 sedem cepit in solida 
sella. 

15 capite velato. 

16 partes dextra. 

17 lavi. 

18 siznum contra ani- 
mo tinivit. 

19 Liv. i. 18. 

20 a tuendo; locus au- 
gurii aut auspicii causa 
quibusdam conceptis 
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L. vi. 2. Don. Ter. iii. 
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and sinister for infelix, infaustus, vel funestus, unlucky or un- 
favourable. ‘Thunder on the left was a good omen for every 
thing else but holding the Comitia. ^ The croaking of a raven? 
on the right, and of a crow? on the left, was reckoned fortunate, 
and vice versa. In short, the whole art of augury among the 
Romans was involved in uncertainty) Itseemsto have been at 
first contrived, and afterwards cultivated, chiefly to increase the 
influence of the leading men over the multitude. 

The Romans took omens ? also from quadrupeds crossing the 
way, or appearing in an unaccustomed place ; ? from sneezing,’ 
spilling salt on the table, and other accidents of that kind, 
which were called prima, sc. signa, or pig. ‘These the augurs 
explained, and taught how they should be expiated. When 
they did so, they were said commentari? If the omen was 
good, the phrase was, ImPETRITUM, INAUGURATUM EST, and hence 
it was called augurium impetrativum vel optatum. Many curi- 
ous instances of Roman superstition, with respect to omens and 
other things, are enumerated by Pliny, as among the Greeks by 
Pausanias? Cesar, in landing at Adrumetum in Africa with 
his army, happened to fall on his face, which was reckoned a 
bad omen; but he, with great presence of mind, turned it to 
the contrary; for, taking hold of the ground with his right 
hand, and kissing it, as if he had fallen on purpose, he ex- 
claimed, I take possession of thee, O Africa!” 

Future events were also prognosticated by drawing lots; ™ 
thus, oracula sortibus equatis ducuntur, that is, being so adjusted 
that they had all an equal chance of coming out first.” These lots 
were a kind of dice ’ made of wood, gold, or other matter, with 
certain letters, words, or marks inscribed on them. They were 
thrown commonly into an urn, sometimes filled with water,!* 
and drawn out by the hand of a boy, or of the person who con- 
sulted the oracle. ‘The priests of the temple explained the 
import of them. The lots were sometimes thrown like common 
dice, and the throws esteemed favourable or not, as in playing. 
Sorres denotes not only the lots themselves, and the answer 
returned from the explanation of them, thus, sortes ?psas et 
cetera, que erant ad sortem, i. e. ad responsum reddendum, 
parata, disturbavit simia,” but also any verbal responses what- 
ever of an oracle: © thus, oracutum is put both for,the temple, 
and the answer given in it.” Tacitus calls by the name of sortes 
1l sortibus — ducendis, 16 sortes quz vaticina- 
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4 Cic. Div. i. 7. 39. 
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Od. iii. 27. Liv. xxi. 
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the manner in which the Germans used to form conjectures 
about futurity. They cut the branch of a tree into small parts 
or slips,’ and, distinguishing these slips by certain marks, scat- 
tered them at random ? on a white cloth. Then a priest, if the 
presage was made for the public, if in private, the master of a 
family, having prayed to the gods, and looking to heaven, took 
up each of the slips three times, and interpreted it according to 
the mark impressed on it. Of prophetic lots, those of Praeneste 
were the most famous* Livy mentions among unlucky omens 
the lots of Cere to have been diminished in their bulk,’ and of 
Falerii. Omens of futurity were also taken from names.’ 
Those who foretold futurity by lots or in any manner whatever, 
were called sorterer, which name Isidorus applies to those 
who, upon opening any book at random, formed conjectures 
from the meaning of the first line or passage which happened to 
cast up :* hence, in later writers, we read of the SORTES VIRGI- 
Liane, Homerice, &c. Sometimes select verses were written 
on slips of paper, and, being thrown into an urn, were drawn 
out like common lots; whence of these it was said, sors excidit. 
Those who foretold future events by observing the stars, were 
called ASTROLOGI, MATHEMATICI, GENETHLIACL? from genesis, vel 
genitura, the nativity or natal hour of any one, or the star 
which happened to be then rising," and which was supposed to 
determine his future fortune: called also Aoroscopus; thus, 
geminos, horoscope, varo (for vario) producis genio; O natal 
hour, although one and the same, thou producest twins of dif- 
fereut dispositions. Hence a person was said habere imperato- 
riam genesim, to whom an astrologer had foretold at his birth 
that he would be emperor. Those astrologers were also called 
CHALD.EI Or BABYLONII, because they came originally trom Chal- 
diea or Babylonia, or Mesopotamia, i. e. the country between 
the conflux of the Euphrates and Tigris: hence Choldaicis 
rationibus eruditus, skilled in astrology ; Babylonica doctrina, 
astrology ; nec Babylonios tentaris numeros, and do not try 
astrological calculations, i. e. do not consult an astrologer,” who 
used to have a book," in which the rising and setting, the con- 
junction, and other appearances of the stars were calculated. 
Some persous were so superstitious, that in the most trivial 
affairs of life they had recourse to such books,” which Juvenal 
ridicules, vi. 576. An Asiatic astrologer,” skilled in astronomy! 
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was consulted by the rich ; the poor applied to common fortune- 
tellers,’ who usually sat in the Circus Maximus, which is there- 
fore called by Horace fallax.” 

Those who foretold future events by interpreting dreams 
were called conjectores; by apparent inspiration, Aarioli vel 
divini, vates vel vaticinatores, &c. 

Persons disordered in their mind? were supposed to possess 
the faculty of presaging future events. ‘These were called by 
various other names; cEaRiTI or Ceriti, because Ceres was Sup- 
posed sometimes to deprive her worshippers of their reason ;* 
also nanvaTr? and LYMPHATICI or dymphati,® because the nymphs 
made those who saw them mad.’ Isidore makes lymphaticus 
the same with one seized with the hydrophobia? Pavor lym- 
phaticus, a panic fear; nummi auri lymphatici, burning in the 
pocket, as eager to get out, or to be spent; mens lymphata 
marcotico, intoxicated. As hellebore was used in curing those 
who were mad, hence edleborosus, for insanus. Those transport- 
ed with religious enthusiasm were called Fanatic? from Fanum, 
a furi, because it was consecrated by a set form of words; or 
from rauwus.! From the influence of the moon on persons 
labouring under certain kinds of insanity, they are called by 
later writers LuNaTICI. 

Haruspices,” called also extispices, who examined the victims 
and their entrails after they were sacrificed, and from thence 
derived omens of futurity; also from the flame, smoke, and 
other circumstances attending the sacrifice; as if the victim 
came to the altar without resistance, stood there quietly, fell by 
one stroke, bled freely, &c. These were favourable signs. ‘The 
contrary are enumerated. They also explained prodigies. 
Their office resembled that of the augurs; but they were not 
esteemed so honourable: hence, when Julius Cesar admitted 
Ruspina, one of them, into the senate, Cicero represents it as an 
indignity to the order. ‘Their art was called naruspicina, vel 
haruspicum disciplina, derived from Etruria, where it is said to 
have been discovered by one Tagus, and whence haruspices 
were often sent for to Rome. ‘They sometimes came from the 


East; thus, Armenius vel Comagenus haruspez,* an Armenian 
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or Commagenian soothsayer. Females also practised this art! 
The college of the haruspices was instituted by Romulus. Of 
what number it consisted is uncertain, ‘Their chief was called 
SUMMUS HaRUSPEX.” Cato used to say, he was surprised that the 
haruspices did not laugh when they saw one another, their art 
was so ridiculous; and yet wonderful instances are recorded o£ 
the truth of their predictions.’ 

Ill. Quinpecemviri sacris faciundis, who had the charge of 
the Sibylline books, inspected them, by the appointment of the 
senate, in dangerous junctures, and performed the sacrifices 
which they enjoined. lt belonged to them in particular to cele- 
brate the secular games, and those of Apollo.* They are said 
to have been instituted on the following occasion :—- 

A certain woman, called Amalthza, from a foreign country, 
is said to have Qu to Tarquinius Superbus, wishing: to sell nine 
books of Sibylline or prophetic oracles, But upon Tarquin's 
refusal to give her the price which she asked, she went away, 
and burned three of them. Returning soon after, she sought 
the same price for the remaining six. Whereupon, being ridi- 
culed by the king as a senseless old woman, she went and 
burned other three ; ; and coming back, still demanded the same 
price for the three which remained, Gellius says that the books 
were burned in the king's presence. ‘Tarquin, surprised at the 
strange conduct of the woman, consulted the augurs what to do. 
‘They, regretting the loss of the books which had been destroy- 
ed, advised the king to give the price required. ‘Lhe woman, 
therefore, having delivered the books, and having desired them 
to be carefully "kept, disappeared, and was never afterwards 
seen. Pliny says she burned two books, and only preserved 
one, Tarquin committed the care of these books, called sgri 
SIBYLLINI, Or VERSUS,” to two men" of illustrious birth ; ; one of 
whom, called Atilius, or ‘Tullius,’ he is said to have punished, 
for being unfaithful to his tr ust, by ordering him to be sewed 
up alive in a sack, and thrown into the sea, the punishment 
afterwards inflicted on parricides? In the year 387, ten men ” 
were appointed for this purpose, five patricians and five plebei- 
ans, afterwards fifteen, as it is thought, by Sylla. Julius Cæsar 
made them sixteen. They were created in the same manner 
as the pontifices. ‘The chief of them was called wmaeisrER cor- 
LEGII? 

These Sibylline books were supposed to contain the fate of 
the Roman empire; and, therefore, in public danger or cala- 
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mity, the keepers of them were frequently ordered by the senate 
to inspect! them. "They were kept in a sione chest, below 
ground, in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. But the Capitol 
being burned in the Marsic war, the Sibylline books were de- 
stroyed together with it, A. U. 670. Whereupon ambassadors 
were sent everywhere to collect the oracles of the Sibyls; for 
there were other prophetic women besides the one who came to 
Tarquin; Lactantius, from Varro, mentions ten; lian, four. 
Pliny says there were statues of three Sibyls near the rostra in 
the forum? The chief was the Sibyl of Cumz,? whom Æneas is 
supposed to have consulted; called by Virgil Deiphobe, from 
her age, longeva, vivaz, and the Sibyl of Erythre, a city of 
Ionia,’ who used to utter her oracles with such ambiguity, that 
whatever happened, she might seem to have predicted it, as the 
priestess of Apollo at Delphi; the verses, however, were so 
contrived, that the first letters of them joined together made 
some sense ; hence called acrosticuis, or in the plural acrosti- 
chides.” ^ Christian writers often quote the Sibylline verses in 
support of Christianity ; as Lactantius, i, 6. ii. 11, 12, iv. 6; 
but these appear to have been fabricated. 

From the various Sibylline verses thus collected, the Quin- 
decemviri made out new books; which Augustus (after having 
burned all other prophetic books,? both Greek and Latin, 
above 2000), deposited in two gilt cases? under the base of the 
statue of Apollo, in the temple of that god on the Palatine hill, 
to which Virgil alludes, JEn. vi, 69, &c., having first caused the 
priests to write over with their own hands a new copy of them, 
because the former books were fading with age.” 

The quindecemviri were exempted from the obligation of 
serving in the army, and from other offices in the city. "Their 
priesthood was for life.! They were properly the priests of 
Apollo; and hence each of them had at his house a brazen 
tripod,” as being sacred to Apollo, similar to that on which the 
priestess of Delphi sat; which Servius makes a three-footed 
stool or table, but others, a vase with three feet and a covering, 
properly called cortina, which also signifies a large round cal- 
dron, often put for the whole tripod, or for the oracle: hence, 
tripodas sentire, to understand the oracles of Apollo, When 
tripods are said to have been given in a present, vases or cups 
supported on three feet are understood, such as are to be seen 
on ancient coins. 
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IV. Serrvemviri epulonum, who prepared the sacred feasts at 
games, processions, and other solemn occasions. 

It was customary among the Romans to decree feasts to the 
gods, in order to appease their wrath, especially to Jupiter,’ 
during the public games.? These sacred entertainments became 
so numerous, that the pontifices could no longer attend to them ; 
on which account this order of priests was instituted, to act as 
their assistants. ‘They were first created A. U. 557, three in 
number,’ and were allowed to wear the toga pretexta, as the 
pontifices,* ‘Their number was increased to seven, is is thought 
by Sylla. If any thing had been neglected or wrongly per- 
formed in the public games, the Epulones reported it? to the 
pontifices; by whose decree the games on that account were 
sometimes celebrated anew. The sacred feasts were prepared 
with great magnificence; hence, cene pontificum, vel pontifi- 
cales, et augurales, for sumptuous entertainments.’ 

‘The pontifices, augures, septemviri epulones, and quinde- 
cemviri, were called the four colleges of priests? When divine 
honours were decreed to Augustus, after his death, a fifth col. 
lege was added, composed of his priests; hence called corzEeiuw 
SODALIUM AUGUSTALIUM. So FLAVIALIUM Collegium, the priests of 
Titus and Vespasian. But the name of corrEeruw was applied 
not only to some other fraternities of priests, but to any number 
of men joined in the same office ; as the consuls, prztors, quæs- 
tors, and tribunes, also to any body of merchants or mechanics, 
to those who lived in the Capitol, even to an assemblage of the 
meanest citizens or slaves.? 

To each of the colleges of pontifices, augures, and quinde- 
cemviri, Julius Cæsar added one, and to the septemviri, three. 
After the battle of Actium, a power was granted to Augustus of 
adding to these colleges as many extraordinary members as he 
thought proper; which power was exercised by the succeeding 
emperors, so that the number of those colleges was thenceforth 
very uncertain. ‘They seem, however, to have retained their 
ancient names; thus, Tacitus calls himself quindecemviralt 
sacerdotio preditus, and Pliny mentions a SEPTEMVIR EPULONUM." 

It was anciently ordained by law, that two persons of the 
sume family" should not enjoy the same priesthood.? But 
under the emperors this regulation was disregarded. 

The other fraternities of priests were less considerable, 
although composed of persons of distinguished rank. 
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1. FRATRES AMBARVALZS, twelve in number, who offered up 
sacrifices for the fertility of the ground,’ which were called 
sacra Ambarvalia, because the victim was carried round the 
fields.? Hence they were said agros lustrare et purgare, and 
the victim was called Hostia AMBARVALIS,? attended with a crowd 
of country people having their temples bound with garlands o 
oak leaves, dancing and singing the praises of Ceres; to whom 
libations were made of honey diluted with milk and wine: + 
these sacred rites were performed before they began to reap, 
privately as well as publicly. 

This order of priests is said to have been instituted by 
Romulus, in honour of his nurse Acca Laurentia, who had 
twelve sons, and when one of them died, Romulus, to console 
her, offered to supply his place, and called himself and the 
rest of her sons, FRATRES ARVALEs. ‘Their office was for life, 
and continued even in captivity and exile. They wore a crown 
made ofthe ears of corn,? and a white woollen wreath around 
their temples.® l 

Inruta erant filamenta lanea, quibus sacerdotes et hostie, 
templaque velabantur.’ ‘The infule were broad woollen bandages 
tied with ribands,® used not only by priests to cover their heads, 
but also by suppliants.? 

2. Curiones, the priests who performed the public sacred 
rites in each curia, thirty in number." Heralds who notified 
the orders of the prince or people at the spectacles were also 
called curiones. Plautus calls a lean lamb curio, i.e. qui cura 
macet, which is lean with care.” 

3. Fecranzs, vel Fetiales, sacred persons employed in declar- 
ing war and making peace.? The fecialis, who took the oath 
in the name of the Roman people in concluding a treaty of 
peace, was called pater PATRATUS.? ‘The feciales!* were insti- 
tuted by Numa Pompilius, borrowed, as Dionysius thinks, from 
the Greeks: they are supposed to have been twenty in number. 
They judged concerning every thing which related to the pro- 
claiming of war, and the making of treaties: the forms they 
used were instituted by Ancus. They were sent to the enemy 
to demand the restitution of effects: they always carried in 
their hands, or wreathed round their temples, vervain,” a kind 
of sacred grass or clean herbs? plucked from a particular place 
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in the capitol, with the earth in which it grew;! hence the 
chief of them was called versenarius.? If they were sent to 
make a treaty, each of them carried vervain as an emblem of 
peace, and a flint stone to strike the animal which was sacri- 
ficed.? 

4. Sopares Titii, vel T'itienses, priests appointed by Titus 
Tatius to preserve the sacred rites of the Sabines; or by 
Romulus, in honour of Tatius himself; in imitation of whom the 
priests instituted to Augustus after his death were called soparzs.* 

5. Rex sacrorum, vel rex sacrificulus, a priest appointed, 
after the expulsion of Tarquin, to perform the sacred rites, 
which the kings themselves used formerly to perform ; an office 
of small importance, and subject to the pontifex maximus, as all 
the other priests were. Before a person was admitted to this 
priesthood, he was obliged to resign any other office he bore, 
ilis wife was called rearva, and his house anciently REGIA.’ 


PRIESTS OF PARTICULAR GODS. 


Tur priests of particular gods were called rrawixzEs, from a 
cap or fillet’ which they wore on their head.” The chief of 
these were :— 

1. Flamen prauts, the priest of Jupiter, who was distinguished 
by a lictor, sella curulis, and toga preterta, and had a right 
from his office of coming into the senate. Flamen martiatis, 
the priest of Mars, ouiniNaALis, of Romulus, &c. ‘These three 
were always chosen from the patricians. ‘They were first insti- 
tuted by Numa, who had himself performed the sacred rites, 
which afterwards belonged to the flamen Dialis. ‘They were 
afterwards created by the people, when they were said to be 
electi, designati, creati, vel destinati, and inaugurated, or 
solemnly admitted to their office, by the pontifex maximus and 
the augurs, when they were said ?inaugurari, prodi, vel capi. 
The pontifex maximus seems to have nominated three persons 
to the people, of whom they chose one.? 

The flamines wore a purple robe called ræna, which seems 
io have been thrown over their toga ; hence called by Festus 
duplex amictus, and a conical cap, called apex. Lanigerosque 
APICES, the sacred caps tufted with wool. Although not ponti- 
fices, they seem to have had a seat in that college. Other 
flamines were afterwards created, called minores, who might be 
plebeians, as the flamen of Carmenta, the mother of Evander. 
The emperors also, after their consecration, had each of them 
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their flamines, and likewise colleges of priests, who were called 
sodales. Thus, FLAMEN casanis, sc. Antonius.’ 

The flamen of Jupiter was an office of great dignity,’ but 
subjected to many restrictions, as, that he should not ride on 
horseback, nor stay one night without the city, nor take an 
oath, and several others? His wife* was likewise under par- 
ticular restrictions ; but she could not be divorced: and if she 
died the flamen resigned his office, because he could not per- 
form certain sacred rites without her assistance. 

From the death of Merula, who killed himself in the temple 
of Jupiter) Cicero says in the temple of Vesta, to avoid the 
cruelty of Cinna, A. U. 666, there was no flamen Dialis for 
seventy-two years, (Dio makes it seventy-seven years, but it 
seems not consistent), and the duties of his function were per- 
formed by the pontifices, till Augustus made Servius Malugin- 
ensis priest of Jupiter.” Julius Cæsar had indeed been elected? 
to that office at seventeen,? but, not having been inaugurated, 
was soon after deprived of it by Sylla. 

Il. Sars, the priests of Mars, twelve in number, instituted 
by Numa ; so called, because on solemn occasions they used to 
go through the city dancing, dressed in an embroidered tunic,” 
bound with a brazen belt, and a toga pretexta or trabea; hav- 
ing on their head a cap rising to a considerable height, in the 
form of a cone,? with a sword by their side; in their right hand 
a spear, a rod, or the like; and in their left, one of the ancilia, 
or shields of Mars. Lucan says it hung from their neck.” 
Seneca resembles the leaping of the Salii?? to that of fullers of 
cloth.” ‘They used to go to the capitol, through the forum and 
other public parts of the city, singing as they went sacred 
songs," said to have been composed by Numa, which, in the 
time of Horace, could hardly be understood by any one, scarcely 
by the priests themselves. Festus calls these verses AXAMENTA, 
vel assamenta, because they were written on tablets. 

The most solemn procession of the Salii was on the first of 
March, in commemoration of the time when the sacred shield 
was believed to have fallen from heaven, in the reign of Numa. 
Ihey resembled the armed dancers of the Greeks, called 
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Curetes, from Crete, where that manner of dancing called 
PYRRICHE had its origin; whether invented by Minerva, or, 
according to the fables of the poets, by the Curetes, who, being 
intrusted with the care of Jupiter in his infancy, to prevent his 
being discovered by Saturn his father, drowned his cries by the 
sound of their arms and cymbals, It was certainly common 
among the Greeks in the time of Homer. 

No one could be admitted into the order of the Salii unless 
a native of the place, and freeborn, whose father and mother 
were alive. Lucan calls them lecta juventus patricia, young 
patricians, because chosen from that order. ‘Lhe Salii, after 
finishing their procession, had a splendid entertaimment pre- 
pared for them; hence sarranEs dapes, costly dishes; epulari 
Saliarem in modum, to feast luxuriously ;? their chief was 
called prxesut,? who seems to have gone foremost in the proces- 
sion; their principal musician, vares; and he who admitted 
new members, magistER. According to Dionysius? Tulus 
Hostilius added twelve other Salii, who were called AaowaLxEs, 
-enses, or Collini, from having their chapel on the Colline hill. 
Those instituted by Numa had their chapel on the Palatine hill; 
hence, for the sake of distinction, they were called paravi." 

III. Lurerci, the priests of Pan; so called? from a wolf, 
because that god was supposed to keep the wolves from the 
sheep. Hence the place where he was worshipped was called 
Lupercal, and his festival Lupercalia, which was celebrated in 
February ; at which time the Luperci ran up and down the city 
naked, having only a girdle of goats’ skins round their waist, 
and thongs of the same in their hands, with which they struck 
those whom they met, particularly married women, who were 
thence supposed to be rendered prolific.’ 

There were three companies? of Luperci; two ancient, 
called raprani and guintiuian,’ and a third, called suL, insti- 
tuted in honour of Julius Cesar, whose first chief was Antony ; 
and therefore, in that capacity, at the festival of the Lupercalia, 
although consul, he went almost naked into the forum Julium, 
attended by his lictors, and having made a harangue to the 
people’ from the rostra, he, according to concert, as it is be- 
lieved, presented a crown to Cesar, who was sitting there in a 
golden chair, dressed in a purple robe, with a golden diadem, 
which had been decreed him, surrounded by the whole senate 
and people. Antony attempted repeatedly to put the crown on 
his head, addressing him by the titie of king, and declaring 
that what he said and did was at the desire of his fellow- citizens. 
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But Cæsar, perceiving the strongest marks of aversion in the 
people, rejected it, saying that Jupiter alone was king of Rome, 
and therefore sent the crown to the Capitol, as a present to that 
god. It is remarkable that none of the succeeding emperors, 
in the plenitude of their power, ever ventured to assume the 
name of rex, king. 

As the Luperci were the most ancient order of priests, said to 
have been first instituted by Evander,? so they continued the 
longest, not being abolished till the time of Anastasius, who 
died A. D. 518. 

IV. Portu and Pisana, the priests of Hercules, instituted by 
Evander, when he built an altar to Hercules, called maxra, 
after that hero had slain Cacus ; said to have been instructed in 
the sacred rites by Hercules himself? being then two of the 
most illustrious families in that place. The Pinarii, happening 
to come too late to the sacrifice, after the entrails were eaten 
up, were, by the appointment of Hercules, never after per- 
mitted to taste the entrails;? so that they only acted as assis- 
tants in performing the sacred rites. The Potitii, being taught 
by Evander, continued to preside at the sacrifices of Hercules 
for many ages; till the Pinarii, by the authority or advice of 
Appius Claudius, the censor, having delegated their ministry to 
public slaves, the whole race, consisting of twelve familie, be- 
came extinct within a year; and some time after Appius lost 
his sight; a warning, says Livy, against making innovations in 
religion? 

V. Garu, the priests of Cybele, the mother of the gods; so 
called from earrvs, a river in Phrygia, which was supposed to 
make those who drank it mad, so that they castrated them- 
selves, as the priests of Cybele did,” in imitation of Attys, -yis, 
Attis, -idis, v. Attin, -inis;!' called also CURETES, CoRYBaNTES, 
their chief AncHiGALLUS; all of Phrygian extraction ; }? who used 
i» carry round the image of Cybele, with the gestures of mad 
people, rolling their heads, beating their breasts to the sound of 
ihe flute, ? making a great noise with drums and cymbals; some- 
times also cutting their arms, and uttering dreadful predictions. 
During the festival called ntara, at the vernal equinox," they 
washed with certain solemnities the image of Cybele, her cha- 
riot, her lions, and all ber sacred things in the ‘Tiber, at the 
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conflux of the Almo.! They annually went round the villages 
asking an alms,? which all other priests were prohibited to do. 
All the circumstances relating to Cybele and her sacred rites 
are poetically detailed by Ovid, Fast. iv. 181, 373. 'Therites of 
Cybele were disgraced by great indecency of expression.* 

VIRGINES VESTALES,’ virgins consecrated to the worship of 
Vesta, a priesthood derived from Alba, for Rhea Sylvia, the 
mother of Romulus, was a vestal, were originally from 'Troy, 
first instituted at Rome by Numa, and were four in number; 
two were added by Tarquinius Priscus, or by Servius Tullius, 
which continued to be the number ever after.® 

The Vestal virgins were chosen first by the kings,’ and after 
their expulsion, by the pontifex maximus ; who, according to the 
Papian law, when a vacancy was to be supplied, selected from 
among the people twenty girls above six, and below sixteen years 
of age,’ free from any bodily defect, which was a requisite in all 
priests,? whose father and mother were both alive, and freeborn 
citizens, It was determined by lot in an assembly of the people, 
which of these twenty should be appointed. Then the pontifex 
maximus went and took her on whom the lot fell, from her 
parents, as a captive in war," addressing her thus, TE, AMATA, 
cario; that being, according to A. Gellius, the name of the 
first who was chosen a Vestal : hence carere virginem Vestalem, 
to choose a Vestal virgin ; which word was also applied to the 
Jlamen dialis, to the pontifices and augurs. But afterwards 
this mode of casting lots was not necessary. The pontifex 
maximus might choose any one he thought proper, with the con- 
sent of her parents, and the requisite qualifications.” If none 
offered voluntarily, the method of casting lots was used." 

The Vestal virgins were bound to their ministry for thirty 
years. For the first ten years they learned the sacred rites ; for 
the next ten, they performed them; and for the last ten taught 
the younger virgins. They were all said pres?dere sacris, ut 
assidue templi ANTISTITES, V. -t@, that they might, without inter- 
ruption, attend to the business of the temple. The oldest '? 
was called maxima.’ After thirty years’ service they might 
leave the temple and marry ; which, however, was seldom done, 
and always reckoned ominous." 

The office of the Vestal virgins was,—1. To keep the sacred 
fire always burning, whence eterneque Veste oblitus, forget. 
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üng the fire of eternal Vesta; watching it in the night-time 
alternately,! and whoever allowed it to go out was scourged ? by 
the pontifex maximus? or by his order. This accident was 
always esteemed unlucky, and expiated by offering extraordi- 
nary sacrifices.* The fire was lighted up again, not from ano- 
ther fire, but from the rays of the sun, in which manner it was 
renewed every year on the first of March; that day being an- 
ciently the beginning of the year..—2. To keep the sacred 
pledge of the empire, supposed to have been the Palladium, or 
the Penates of the Roman people, called by Dio zz ise; kept 
in the innermost recess of the temple, visible only to the virgins, 
or rather to the Vestalis maxima alone ;ê sometimes removed 
from the temple of Vesta by the virgins, when tumult and 
slaughter prevailed in the city, or in case of a fire, rescued by 
Metellus the pontifex maximus when the temple was in flames, 
A. U. 512, at the hazard of his life, and with the loss of his 
sight, and consequently of his priesthood, for which a statue 
was erected to him in the capitol, and other honours conferred 
on him,’—and, 3. To perform constantly the sacred rites of the 
goddess. "Their prayers and vows were always thought to have 
great influence with the gods. In their devotions they wor- 
shipped the god Fascinus to guard them from envy.? 

The Vestal virgins wore a long white robe, bordered with 
purple ; their heads were decorated with fillets? and ribands ; '" 
hence the Vestalis maxima is called virrata sacERDOs, and sim- 
ply virtata, the head-dress, suEFIBULUM, described by Pruden- 
tius, When first chosen, their hair was cut off and buried under 
an old Zotos or lote-tree in the city, but it was afterwards 
allowed to grow. 

The Vestal virgins enjoyed singular honours and privileges. 
The pretors and consuls, when they met them in the street, 
lowered their fasces, and went out of the way, to show them 
respect. ‘They had a lictor to attend them in public, at least 
after the time of the triumvirate; Plutarch says always; they 
rode in a chariot ; * sat in a distinguished place at the spectacles ; 
were not forced to swear,? unless they inclined, and by none 
other but Vesta. They might make their testament, although 
under age; for they were not subject to the power of a parent 
or guardian, as other women. ‘They could free a criminal from 
punishment, if they met him accidentally ; and their interposi- 
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tion was always greatly respected. They had a salary from the 
publie! They were held in such veneration, that testaments and 
the most important deeds were committed to their care, and they 
enjoyed all the privileges of matrons who had three children.? 

When the Vestal virgins were forced through indisposition 
to leave the atrium vEsT, probably a house adjoining to the 
temple, and to the palace of Numa, gEatA parva wuxz, if not a 
part of it, where the virgius lived, they were intrusted to the 
care of some venerable matron.’ 

If any Vestal violated her vow of chastity, after being tried 
and sentenced by the pontifices, she was buried alive with 
funeral solemnities in a place called the campus scELERATUS, 
near the Porta Collina, and her paramour scourged to death in 
the forum ; which method of punishment is said to have been 
first contrived by Tarquinius Priscus. The commission of this 
crime was thought to forbode some dreadful calamity to the 
state, and, therefore, was always expiated with extraordinary 
sacrifices, ‘The suspected virtue of some virgins is said to have 
been miraculously cleared.* 

‘hese were the principal divisions of the Roman priests. 
Concerning their emoluments the classics leave us very much 
in the dark ; as they also do with respect to those of the magis- 
trates. When Romulus first divided the Roman territory, he 
set apart what was sufficient for the performance of sacred rites, 
and for the support of temples? Se Livy informs us, that 
Numa, who instituted the greatest number of priests and sacri- 
fices, provided a fund for defraying these expenses," but ap- 
pointed a public stipend’? to none but the Vestal virgins. 
Dionysius, speaking of Romulus, says, that while other nations 
were negligent about the choice of their priests, some exposing 
that office to sale, and others determining it by lot; Romulus 
made a law that two men, above fifty, of distinguished rank and 
virtue, without bodily defect, and possessed of a competent 
fortune, should be chosen from each curia, to officiate as priests 
in that curia or parish for life; being exempted by age from 
military service, and by law from the troublesome business of 
the city. There is no mention of any annual salary. In after 
ages the priests claimed an immunity from taxes, which the 
pontifices and augurs for several years did not pay. At last, 
however, the questors wanting money for public exigencies, 
forced them, after appealing in vain to the tribunes, to pay up 
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their arrears.! Augustus increased both the dignity and emolu- 
ments * of the priests, particularly of the Vestal virgins; as he 
likewise first fixed the salaries of the provincial magistrates 
whence we read of a sum of money * being given to those who 
were disappointed of a province. But we read of no fixed 
salary for the priests ; as for the teachers of the liberal arts, and 
for others When Theodosius the Great abolished the heathen 
worship at Rome, Zosimus mentions only his refusing to grant 
the public money for sacrifices, and expelling the priests of 
both sexes from the temples.’ It is certain however, that suf- 
ficient provision was made, in whatever manner, for the main- 
tenance of those who devoted themselves wholly to sacred 
functions. Honour, perhaps, was the chief reward of the digni- 
fied priests, who attended only occasionally, and whose rank and 
fortune raised them above desiring any pecuniary gratification. 
There is a passage in the life of Aurelian by Vopiscus? which 
some apply to this subject; although it seems to be restricted 
to the priests of a particular temple, pontifices roboravit, sc. 
Aurelianus, i. e. he endowed the chief priests with salaries, 
decrevit etium emolumenta ministris, and granted certain emo- 
luments to their servants, the inferior priests who took care of 
the temples. 'The priests are by later writers sometimes divided 
into three classes, the antistites, or chief priests, the sacerdotes 
or ordinary priests, and the ministri or meanest priests, whom 
Manilius calls auctoratos in tertia, jura ministros, but for the 
most part only into two classes, the pontifices or sacerdotes, and 
ihe ministri? 


SERVANTS CF THE PRIESTS. 


Tue priests who had children employed them to assist in per- 
forming sacred rites: but those who had no children procured 
free-born boys and girls to serve them, the boys to the age of 
puberty, and the girls till they were married. These were 
called Camilli and Camille." 

Those who took care of the temples were called zprrv: or 
editumni, those who brought the victims to the altar and slew 
them, rorz, victimarii and cultrarii ; to whom in particular 
the name of wixisrRi was properly applied. ‘The boys who 
assisted the flamines in sacred rites were called Fuaminir; and 
the girls, rLaminz. There were various kinds of musicians, 
tibicines, tubicines, fidicines, &c.™ 
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III. PLACES AND RITES OF SACRED THINGS. 


Tue places dedicated to the worship of the gods were called 
temples, rEMPLA,! and consecrated by the augurs; hence called 
Augusta. A temple built by Agrippa in the time of Augustus, 
and dedicated to all the gods, was called Pantheon.? 

A small temple or chapel was called sacellum or edicula, A 
wood or thicket of trees consecrated to religious worship was 
called /ucus, a grove? The gods were supposed to frequent 
woods and fountains; hence, esse locis superos testatur silva per 
omnem sola virens Libyen.* 

The worship of the gods consisted chiefly in prayers, vows, 
and sacrifices, 

No act of religious worship was performed without prayer. 
The words used were thought of the greatest importance, and 
varied according to the nature of the sacrifice? Hence the 
supposed force of charms and incantations? When in doubt 
about the name of any god, lest they should mistake, they used 
to say, guisguis Es. Whatever occurred to a person in doubt 
what to say, was supposed to be suggested by some divinity.' 
In the daytime the gods were thought to remain for the most 
part in heaven, but to go up and down the earth during the 
night to observe the actions of men. The stars were supposed 
to do the contrary.* 

Those who prayed stood usually with their heads covered,’ 
looking towards the east; a priest pronounced the words before 
them ;"" they frequently touched the altars or the knees of the 
images of the gods; turning themselves round in a circle," 
towards the right," sometimes they put their right hand to their 
mouth,” and also prostrated themselves on the ground.” 

The ancient Romans used with the same solemnity to offer 
up vows.” They vowed temples, games (thence called ludi vo- 
tivi), sacrifices, gifts, a certain part of the plunder of a city, &c. 
Also what was called ver sacrum, that is, all the cattle which 
were produced from the first of March to the end of April? In 
this vow among the Samnites, men were included."  Some- 
times they used to write their vows on paper or waxen tablets, 
to seal them up,? and fasten them with wax to the knees of the 
images of the gods; that being supposed to be the seat of 
mercy: hence genua incerare deorum," to cover with wax the 
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knees of the gods. When the things for which they offered 
up vows were granted, the vows were said valere, esse rata, &c., 
but if not, cadere, esse irrita, &c. 

The person who made vows was said esse voti reus ; and when 
he obtained his wish,! vot? vel voto damnatus, bound to make 
good his vow, till he performed it. Hence damnabis tu quoque 
votis, i. e. obligabis ad vota solvenda, shalt bind men to perform 
their vows by granting what they prayed for; reddere vel sol- 
cere vota, to perform. Pars prede debita? debiti vel meriti 
lonores, merita dona, &c. A vowed feast? was called rorrzuc- 
tum, from pollucere, to consecrate; hence pollucibiliter cenare, 
to feast sumptuously.* Those who implored the aid of the gods, 
used to lie? in their temples, as if to receive from them re- 
sponses in their sleep. ‘The sick in particular did so in the 
temple of /Esculapius.? 

Those saved from shipwreck used to hang up their clothes in 
the temple of Neptune, with a picture’ representing the circum- 
stances of their danger and escape. So soldiers, when dis- 
charged, used to suspend their arms to Mars, gladiators their 
swords to Hercules, and poets, when they finished a work, the 
fillets of their hair to Apollo. A person who had suffered ship- 
wreck, used sometimes to support himself by begging, and for 
the sake of moving compassion to show a picture of his misfor- 
tunes. 

Augustus having lost a number of his ships in a storm, ex- 
pressed his resentment against Neptune, by ordering that his 
image should not be carried in procession with those of the 
other gods at the next solemnity of the Circensian games.! 

T hanksgivings !! used always to be made to the gods for bene- 
fits received, and upon all fortunate events. It was, however, 
believed that the gods, after remarkable success, used to send on 
men, by the agency of Nemesis,” a reverse of fortune.’ To avoid 
which, as it is thought, Augustus, in consequence of a dreani, 
every year, on a certain day, begged an alms from the people, 
holding out his hand to such as offered hin? 

When a general had obtained a signal victory, a thanks- 
giving ? was decreed by the senate to be made in all the tem- 
ples; and what was called a zxcrisrERNIUM, when couches were 
spread !6 for the gods, as if about to feast, and their images taken 
down from their pedestals, and placed upon these couches round 
the altars, which were loaded with the richest dishes, Hence, 
ad omnia pulvinaria sacrificatum, sacrifices were offered at all 
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the shrines; supplicatio decreta est,! a thanksgiving was decreed. 
‘This honour was decreed to Cicero for having suppressed the 
conspiracy of Catiline, which he often boasts had never been 
conferred on any other person without laying aside his robe o; 
peace.* The author of the decree was L. Cotta. A supplication 
was also decreed in times of danger or public distress; when 
the women prostrating themselves on the ground, sometimes 
swept the temples with their hair. The Lectisternium was first 
introduced in the time of a pestilence, A. U. 356? 

In sacrifices it was requisite that those who offered them 
should come chaste and pure ; that they should bathe themselves ; 
be dressed in white robes, and crowned. with the leaves of that 
tree which was thought most acceptable to the god whom they 
worshipped. Sometimes also in the garb of suppliants, with 
dishevelled hair, loose robes, and barefooted. Vows and prayers 
were always made before the sacrifice. 

It was necessary that the animals to be sacrificed? should be 
without spot and blemish, never yoked in the plough, and 
therefore they were chosen from a flock or herd, approved by 
the priests, and marked with chalk, whence they were called 
egregie, eximie, lecte. ‘They were adorned with fillets and 
ribands, and crowns; and their horns were gilt. 

The victim was led to 
the altar by the pope, 
with their clothes tucked 
up, and naked to the 
waist,? with a slack rope, 
that it might not seem to 
be brought by force, 
which was reckoned a 
bad omen. For the same 
reason it was allowed to 
stand loose before the 
altar ; and it was a very 
bad omen if it fled away. 
Then after silence was ordered,’ a salted cake” was sprinkled " 
on the head of the beast, and frankincense and wine poured 
between its horns, the priest having first tasted the wine himse 1r, 
and given it to be tasted by those that stood next him, which 
was called risaT10 ; and thus the victim was said esse macta, i. e. 
magis aucta: hence immolare et mactare, to sacrifice; for the 
Romans carefully avoided words of a bad omen; as, cedere, 
jugulare, &c. The priest plucked the highest hairs between the 
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horns, and threw them into the fire ; which was called tisamina 
prima.’ "Phe victim was struck by the cudérarius, with an axe ox 
a mall? by the order of the priest, whom he asked thus, AcoxE? 
and the priest answered, noc acE.? ‘Then it was stabbed * with 
knives ; and the blood being caught? in goblets, was poured on 
the altar. It was then flayed and dissected. Sometimes it was 
all burned, and called norocausrux,? but usually only a part; 
and what remained was divided between the priests and the per- 
son who offered the sacrifice.’ ‘The person who cut up the 
animal, and divided it into different parts, was said prosecare 
exta, and the entrails thus divided were called prosic1z or PRO- 
secta. These rites were common to the Romans with the 
Greeks ; whence Dionysius concludes that the Romans were of 
Greek extraction.® 

Then the aruspices inspected the entrails;? and if the signs 
were favourable," they were said to have offered up an accepta- 
ble sacrifice, or to have pacified the gods ;!! if not,” another 
victim was offered up,’ and sometimes several! "The liver was 
the part chiefly inspected, and supposed to give the most certain 
presages of futurity; hence termed caput ExroRuw. It was 
divided into two parts, called pars raminianis, and pars HOSTILIS 
vel inimica. From the former they conjectured what was to 
happen to themselves; and from the latter, what was to happen 
to an enemy. Each of these parts had what was called caput,” 
which seems to have been a protuberance at the entrance of the 
blood-vessels and nerves, which the ancients distinguished by 
the name of fibres. A liver without this protuberance,” or cut 
off? was reckoned a very bad omen ;? or when the heart of the 
victim could not be found ; for although it was known that an 
animal could not live without the heart, yet it was believed 
sometimes to be wanting ; as happened to Cesar, a little before 
his death, while he was sacrificing, on that day on which he first 
appeared in his golden chair and purple robe, whereupon the 
haruspex Spurinna warned him to beware of the ides of March.” 
The principal fissure or division of the liver?! was likewise par- 
ticularly attended to, as also its fibres or parts, and those of the 
lungs.? After the haruspices had inspected the entrails, then the 
parts which fell to the gods were sprinkled with meal, wine, and 
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frankincense, and burned? on the altar. The entrails were 
said diis dari, reddi, et porrici? when they were placed on the 
altars,? or when, in sacrificing to the dii marini, they were 
thrown into the sea* Hence, if any thing unlucky fell out to 
prevent a person from doing what he had resolved on, or the 
like, it was said to happen inter cesa (sc. exta) et porrecta, be- 
tween the time of killing the victim and burning the entrails, 
i. e. between the time of forming the resolution and executing it.? 

When the sacrifice was finished, the priest having washed his 
hands and uttered certain prayers, again made a libation, and 
then the people were dismissed in a set form ; w1CE7, or ire licet. 

After the sacrifice followed a feast which in public sacrifices 
was sumptuously prepared by the septemviri epulones. In pri- 
vate sacrifices, the persons who offered them feasted on the parts 
which fell to them, with their friends.’ 

On certain solemn occasions, especially at funerals, a distri- 
bution of raw flesh used to be made to the people, called viscere- 
RATIO ; ? for viscera signifies not only the intestines, but what- 
ever is under the hide: particularly the flesh between the bones 
and the skin? | 

The sacrifices offered to the celestial gods differed from those 
offered to the infernal deities in several particulars, ‘The victims 
sacrificed to the former were white, brought chiefly from the 
river Clitumnus, in the country of the Falisci;' their neck was 
bent upwards," the knife was applied from above,” and the blood 
was sprinkled on the altar, or caught in cups. The victims 
offered to the infernal gods were black; they were killed with 
their faces bent downwards,” the knife was applied from below," 
and the blood was poured into a ditch. 

Those who sacrificed to the celestial gods were clothed in 
white, bathed the whole body, made libations by heaving the 
liquor out of the cup,? and prayed with the palms of their hands 
raised to heaven. ‘Those who sacrificed to the infernal gods 
were clothed in black; only sprinkled their body with water, 
made libations by turning the hand, and threw the cup into the 
fire, prayed with their palms turned downwards, and striking 
the ground with their feet." 

Sacrifices were of different kinds ; some were stated, others 
occasional ;?? as, those called expiatory, for averting bad omens,” 
making atonement for a crime,* and the like. 
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tem versa patera con- 
verteretur. 


17 Serv. Virg. Ain. vie 
244, Cic. Tusc. Q. ii. 
Zo. 

18 stata et solemnia. 

19 fortuita et ex acci- 
dente nata. 

20 ad portenta vel pro- 
digia procuranda, ex- 
pienda et avertenda vel 
averruncanda. 

21 sacrificia piaeularia, 
ad crimen ex piu uin. 
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Human sacrifices were also offered among the Romans.—By 
an ancient law of Romulus (which Dionysius calls vouo; 
weodoaias, lex proditionis, ii. 10), persons guilty of certain 
crimes, as treachery or sedition, were devoted to Pluto and the 
infernal gods, and therefore any one might slay them with im- 
punity. In after times, a consul, dictator, or pretor, might 
devote not only himself, but any one of the legion} and slay 
him as an expiatory victim.” In the first ages of the republic 
human sacrifices seem to have been offered annually;? and it was 
not till the year 657, that a decree of the senate was made to 
prohibit it Mankind, says Pliny, are under inexpressible 
obligations to the Romans for abolishing so horrid a practice.? 
We read, however, of two men who were slain as victims with 
the usual solemnities in the Campus Martius by the pontifices 
and flamen of Mars, as late as the time of Julius Cæsar, A. U. 
708. Whence it is supposed that the decree of the senate men- 
tioned by Pliny respected only private and magical sacred rites, 
and those alluded to, Horat. Epod. 5. Augustus, after he had 
compelled L. Antonius to a surrender at Perusia, ordered 400 
senators and equites, who had sided with Antony, to be sacri- 
ficed as victims on the altar of Julius Cæsar, on the ides of 
March, A. U. 713. Suetonius makes them only 300. To this 
savage action Seneca alludes, de Clem. i. 11. In like manner, 
Sex. Pompeius threw into the sea not only horses, but also men 
alive, as victims to Neptune. Boys 
used to be cruelly put to death, 
even in the time of Cicero and 
Horace, for magical purposes.° 

A place reared for offering 
sacrifices was called ARA or ALTARE, 
an altar In the phrase, pro 
aris et focis, ara is put for the 
altar in the impluvium or middle 
of the house, where the Penates 
were worshipped ; and Focus, for 
the hearth in the atrium or hall, 
where the Lares were worship- 
ped. A secret place in the temple, 
where none but priests entered, 
was called apyrum, universally 
revered.? 


lex legione Romana, 
called Scripta, because 


3 Macrob. Sat. i. 7. 


Ep. 5. Dio. xliii, 24. 


secrated only to the 
xlvii. 14, 48. Suet. 


4 ne homo immolare- 


| 

| perhaps the soldiers 

| not included in the le- 

] tn the Velit. s, Su- 

i itarii, Tumaltuarii, 
&c. were excepted. 

| 2 piaculum, i. e. in pia- 

| culum, hostiam exdere, 
Liv. viii, 10. 


tur, Plin. xxx. l, s. 8. 
5 qui sustulere mon- 
stra, in quibus homi- 
nem occidere religio- 
sissimum erat, mandi 
vero etiam saluberri- 
mum, ib. 

6 Cic. Vat. 14. Hor. 


Aug. 15. 

7 altaria, ab altitudine, 
tantum diis superis 
consecrabantur; ara 
et diis superis et infe- 
ris, —Altaria, so called 
ab altitudine from 
their height, were con. 


supernal deities; ara, 
both to the supernul 
and infernal, Serv. 
Virg. Ecl. v. 66. Ain. 
ji. 515, 

8 Paus. x. 32. Ces. B. 
C. iii. 105. Sall. Cat. 52, 
Cic. Dej. 3. Phil. ii, 3U. 
Sext. 42, Dom. 40, 41. 
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Altars used to be covered with leaves and grass, called ver- 
BENA, i. e. herba sacra, adorned with flowers, and bound with 
woollen fillets, therefore called nere torques, i. e. corong? 

Altars and temples afforded an asylum or place of refuge 
among the Greeks and Romans, as among the Jews,’ chiefly to 
slaves from the cruelty of their masters, to insolvent debtors 
and criminals, where it was reckoned impious to touch them,* 
and whence it was unlawful to drag them,’ but sometimes they 
put fire and combustible materials around the place, that the 
person might appear to be forced away, not by men, but by a 
god (Vulcan), or shut up the temple and unroofed it? that he 
might perish under the open air, hence ara is put for refugium. 

The triumviri consecrated a chapel to Cesar in the forum, 
on the place where he was burned ; and ordained that no person 
who fled thither for sanctuary should be taken from thence to 
punishment; a thing which, says Dio, had been granted to no 
one before, not even to any divinity; except the asylum of 
Romulus, which remaiued only in name, being so blocked up 
that no one could enter it. But the shrine of Julius was net 
always esteemed inviolable; the son of Antony was slain by 
Augustus, although he fled to it.? 

There were various vessels and instruments used in sacrifices ; 
as, acerra vel thuribulum, a censer for burning incense; simpu- 
lum vel simpuvium, guttum, capis, -idis, patera, cups used in 
libations, o//e, pots; tripodes, tripods; secures vel bipennes, 
axes; cultri vel secespite, knives, &c. But these will be better 
understood by the representation below than by description :— 


i Serv. Virg. Fn. xi, 6. 6. Virg. Ain. iv. Zn. i. 319.ii 513. 550, 6 tectum sunt demno- 


120. Ecl. viii. 65. Don. 459. G. iv. 276. Ter. Heint. v. 2. 9229 ge 

Ter. iv. 4, 5. Hor. Od. 8 Nep. Paus, 4. Cic. Plaut. Rud. iii. 4.18, 7 Nep. Paus. 5. p. 63. 
iv. 117. Nat. D. iii, 10. Q. Ros, Most. v. i. 45. Tac. Ov. Trist. iv. 5. 2. 
2 Gy. Trist. iii. 13. 15. 2. Ov. Trist. v. 2, 43. Ann. iii, 60. 8 Dio. xivii. 19, Suet, 
Stat. Theb. viii, 29$, — 1 Kings, i. 50. 5 Cic. Dom. 4), Plaut, Aug. 17. 


Sit. xvi. 309. Prop. iv. 4 Cic, Tusc. i 86. Vie. Mest, v. i bo. 
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THE ROMAN YEAR. 


Romutus is said to have divided the year into ten months; ine 
first of which was called Martius, March, from Mars his sup- 
posed father; the second Aprilis, either from the Greek name 
of Venus (A@eo0d:77),' or because then trees and flowers open ? 
their buds; the third, Maius, May, from Maza, the mother oi 
Mercury ; and the fourth, Junius, June, from the goddess Juno, 
or in honour of the young; and May of the old.* ‘lhe rest 
were named from their number, Quintilis, Sextilis, September, 
October, November, December. Quintilis was afterwards called 
Julius, from Julius Cæsar, and Sextilis Augustus, from Augustus 
Casar; because in it he had first been made consul, and had 
obtained remarkable victories, in particular, he had become 
master of Alexandria in Egypt, A. U. 724, and fifteen years 
after? on the same day, probably the 29th of August, had van- 
quished the Rheti, by means of Tiberius. Other emperors 
gave their names to particular months, but these were forgotten 
after their death." 

Numa added two months, called Januarius, from Janus; 
and Februarius, because then the people were purified? by an 
expiatory sacrifice? from the sins of the whole year; for this 
anciently was the last month in the year.” 

Numa, in imitation of the Greeks, divided the year into 
twelve months, according to the course of the moon, consisting 
in all of 354 days; he added one day more, to make the num- 
ber odd, which was thought the more fortunate. But as ten days, 
five hours, forty-nine minutes, (or rather forty-eight minutes, 
fifty-seven seconds), were wanting to make the lunar year cor- 
respond to the course of the sun, he appointed that every other 
year an extraordinary month called mensis intercalaris, or 
Macedonicus,should beinserted between the 23d and 24th day of 
February." The intercalating of this month was left to the 
discretion ? of the pontifices; who, by inserting more or fewer 
days, used to make the current year longer or shorter, as was 
most convenient for themselves or their friends; for instance, 
that a magistrate might sooner or later resign his office, or con- 
tractors for the revenue might have longer or shorter time to 
collect the taxes. In consequence of this licence, the months 
were transposed from their stated seasons; the winter months 
carried back into autumn, and the autumnal into summer.” 


1 Cv. F. i. 39. iii. 75. 5 ib. i. 4l. Suet. 31. 9 februalia. 13 Cic, Leg. ii. 12. Fam. 


98. Hor, Od. iv. 11. Dio. lv. 6. 10 Cic. Legg. ii. 21. vii. 3. 12. viii, 6. At, v. 

2 se aperiunt, Plut. Nu, 6 lustro tertio. Ov. F. ii. 49, Tibull. 9. 13. vi. 1. x. 17. Suet. 

Ov. F. iv. 87. 7 Hor, Od. iv. 4. Suet. iii. 1. 2. Ces. 40. Dio. xl. 62. 

3 juniorum. ^ Dom, 13. Plin. Pan.54. 11 re xxxiv. 7. Liv, — Censorin. 20, Macrob. 
hdl ated lve 


4 majorum, Ov. F. v. 8 februabatur, i.e. pur- i, 19, 
427. gabaturvel lustrabatur. 12 arbitrio, 
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Julius Cæsar, when he became master of the state, resolved 
to put an end to this disorder, by abolishing the source of it, 
the use of the intercalations ; and for that purpose, A. U. 707, 
adjusted the year according to the course of the sun, and. 
assigned to each month the number of days which they still 
contain. To make matters proceed regularly, from the Ist 
of the ensuing January, he inserted in the current year, besides 
the intercalary month of twenty-three days, which tell into it of 
course, two extraordinary months between November and 
December, the one of thirty-three, and the other of thirty-four 
days ; so that this year, which was called the last year of confu- 
sion, consisted of sixteen months, or 445 days.! 

All this was effected by the care and skill of Sosigenes, a 
celebrated astronomer of Alexandria, whom Cæsar had brought 
to Rome for that purpose; and a new calendar was formed 
from his arrangement by Flavius, a scribe, digested according 
to the order of the Roman festivals, and the old manuer of 
computing the days by kalends, nones, and ides; which was 
published and authorized by the dictator's edict. 

This is the famous Jutan or solar year, which continues 
in use to this day in all Christian countries, without any other 
variation, than that of the old and new style; which was oc- 
casioned by a regulation of pope Gregory, A. D. 1582, who 
observing that the vernal equinox, which at the time of the 
council of Nice, A. D. 325, had been on the 21st of March, 
then happened on the 10th, by the advice of astronomers, 
caused ten days to be entirely sunk and thrown out of the 
current year, between the 4th and 15th of October; and to 
make the civil year for the future to agree with the real one, 
or with the annual revolution of the earth round the sun; or, 
as it was then expressed, with the annual motion of the sun 
round the ecliptic, which is completed in 365 days, five hours, 
forty-nine minutes, he ordained, that every 100th year should 
not be leap year; excepting the 400th ; so that the difference 
will hardly amount to a day in 7000 years, or, according to a 
more accurate computation of the length of the year, to a day in 
5200 years. 

This alteration of the style was immediately adopted in all 
the Roman Catholic countries; but not in Britain till the year 
1752, when eleven days were dropped between the 2d and 14th 
September, so that that month contained only nineteen days; 
and thenceforth the new style was adopted as it had been before 
in the other countries of Europe. The same year also another 
alteration was made in England, that the legal year, which be- 
fore had begun the 25th of March, should begin upon the lsi ot 
January, which first took place 1st January, 1752. 


J Suet. Cres, 40. Plin, — 25, Macrob, Sat. i, 14. Cens. de Die Nat. 20. 
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The Romans divided their months into three parts by kalends, 
nones, and ides. The first day was called karenna vel calende $ 
from a priest calling out to the people that it was new moon, 
the fifth day, Nov, the nones; the thirteenth, pus, the ides, 
from the obsolete verb iduare, to divide; because the ides 
divided the month. 'The nones were so called, because counting 
inclusively, they were nine days from the ides. 

In March, May, July, and October, the nones fell on the 
seventh, and the ides on the fifteenth. "The first day of the in- 
tercalary month was called CALENDÆ INTERCALARES, of the former 
of those inserted by Cæsar, KAL. INTERCALARES PRIORES. Intra 
septimas calendas, in seven months. Sexte kalende, i. e. kalende 
sexti mensis, the first day of June.? 

Cesar was led to this method of regulating the year by ob- 
serving the manner of computing time among the Egyptians ; 
who divided the year into twelve months, each consisting of 
thirty days, and added five intercalary days at the end of the 
year, and every fourth year six days.” ‘These supernumerary 
days Cæsar disposed of among those months which now consist 
of thirty-one days, and also the two days which he took from 
February ; having adjusted the year so exactly to the course of 
the sun, says Dio, that the insertion of one intercalary day in 
1461 years would make up the difference, which, however, was 
found to be ten days less than the truth. Another difference 
between the Egyptian and Julian year was, that the former be- 
gan with September and the latter with January. 

The ancient Romans did not divide their time into weeks, as 
we do, in imitation of the Jews. The country people came to 
Rome every ninth day,’ whence these days were called nunpin.x 
quasi NOvENDIN®, having seven intermediate days for working, 
but there seems to have been no word to denote this space of 
time. The time, indeed, between the promulgation and passing 
of a law was called TRINUM NuNDINUM, Or TRINUNDINUM ; but this 
might include from seventeen to thirty days, according to the 
time when the table containing the business to be determined ? 
was hung up, and the Comitia were held. ‘The classics never 
put nundinum by itself for a space of time. Under the later 
emperors, indeed, it was used to denote the time that the consuls 
remained in office, which then probably was two months? so 
that there were twelve consuls each year; hence nundinum is 
also put for the two consuls themselves.? 

The custom of dividing time into weeks!" was introduced under 
the emperors. Dio, who flourished under Severus. says, it first 


1 a calando vel vocan- 3 Herodot, ii. 4. Phil. v. 3. Fam. xvi.12. — Vop. Tac. 9. 

do. 4 Dio. xliii. 26. 7 tabula promuigationis, 10 hebdomades, v. -dæ 
2 Ov. F. vi. 18%. Cic. 5 see p. 71. 8 Lamprid. in Alex. vel septimana. 

Quint. 25. Fam. vi.14, 6 Liv. iii. 35, Macrob. Sever. 28. 43, 
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took place a little before his time, being derived from the 
Egyptians; and universally prevailed. ‘The days of the week 
were named from the planets, as they still are; dies Solis, 
Sunday; Lune, Monday; Martis, Tuesday ; Mercurii, Wed- 
nesday ; Jovis, Thursday ; Veneris, Friday ; Saturni, Saturday. 

The Romans, in marking the days of the month, counted 
baekwards. "Thus, they called the last day of December pridie 
kalendas, sc. ante, or pridie kalendarum | Januarii, marked 
shortly, prid. kal. Jan. the day before that, or the 30th of 
December, tertio kal. Jan. sc. die ante, or ante diem tertium 
hal. Jan., and so through the whole year: thus, 


A TABLE OF THE KALENDS, NONES, AND IDES. 


————————. 

$2 | April, June, | Jan August, | March, May, 

B f Sept. November. December. July, Oct. ban 
l | Kalendæ. Kalendæ. Kalendæ. Kalendæ. 
2) 1e IV. VI. IV. 

5) || 308i. Il. V. HI. 

4 | Prid. Non. Prid. Non IV. Prid. Non. 
5| None. Nono. IH. None. 

G | vm. VHL Prid. Non. VHI. 

"* Ru SUN None. VII, 

S IN. Vi. VIII. VI. 

SEE. M VII, V. 

10 | iv. IV. VI. IV. 

TI rm Hr, v. Il. 

12 | Prid. Id. Prid. Id. IV. Prid. Id 

13 | Idus. Idus. ts Idus. 

14 | xvi, XIX, Prid. Id. XVI. 

15 | xvi. NAA Idus. KV. 

16 | xvi. XVII, XVII, XIV, 

lU. [sue XVI, XVI. XIII, 

18 | xiv. XV. XV. xin 

19 | xni, XIV. XIV. XL 

20 | XI, XIII, XIII. b. 

21 | xr. XII. XII IX 

Qu ee xe Si VII, 

Zo || SBR. X. X. VIL 

a. V IX, ffs VI, 

25 VII. Vil Vu v. 

ZU vi, VII, VIL IV. 

c. vs Vill: Ville TI. 

98 | 1v. vV. V. Prid. Kal. 

29 | nt. IV, IV. Martii. 

30 | Prid. Kal. n IH. 

3l | mens. seq. Prid. Kal. Prid. Kal. 

mens. seq. mens. seq. 
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In leap year, that is, when February has twenty-nine days, 
which happens every fourth year, both the 24th and 25th days 
of that month were marked sexto kalendis Marti? or Martias; 
and hence this year is called sissExTILIs. 

The names of all the months are used as substantives or ad- 
jectives, except Aprilis, which is used only as a substantive.’ 

The Greeks had no calends in their way of reckoning, but 
called the first day of the month voyz ac, or new moon ; hence 
ad Graecas kalendas solvere, for nunquam? 

The day among the Romans was either civil or natural. 

The civil day? was from midnight to midnight. The parts 
of which were, 1. media nox; 2. medie noctis inclinatio, vel 
de media nocte; 3. gallicinum, cock-crow, or cock-crowing, 
the time when the cocks begin to crow; 4. conticintum, when 
they give over crowing ; 5. diluculum, the dawn; 6. mane, the 
morning ; 7. antemeridianum tempus, the forenoon; 8. meridies, 
noon, or mid-day ; 9. tempus pomeridianum, vel meridiei inclina- 
tio, afternoon ; 10. solis occasus,sunset ; 11.vespera, the evening ; 
12. crepusculum, the twilight ;* 13. prima fax, when candles were 
lighted, called also prime tenebre, prima lumina; 14. concubia 
nox, vel concubitum, bedtime ; 15. intempesta nox, or silentium 
noctis, far on in the night ; 16. inclinatio ad mediam noctem.? 

The natural day? was from the rising to the setting of the 
sun. It was divided into twelve hours, which were of a different 
length at different seasons : hence hora hiberna for brevissima. 

The night was divided into four watches,’ each consisting of 
three hours, which were likewise of a different length at different 
times of the year: thus, hora sexta noctis, midnight ; septima, 
one o'clock in the morning ; octava, two, &c.? 

Before the use of dials'? was known at Rome, there was no 
division of the day into hours ; nor does that word occur in the 
Twelve Tables. ‘They only mention sunrising and sunsetting, 
before and after mid-day. According to Pliny, mid- day was 
not added till some years after,” an accensus of the consuls being 
appointed to call out that time,'* when he saw the sun from the 
senate-house, between the rostra and the place called en xcosra- 
sis, where ambassadors from Greece and other foreign countries 
used to stand.” 

Anaximander or Anaximenes of Miletus, is said to have in- 
vented dials at Lacedæmon in the time of Cyrus the Great. 
The first dial is said to have been set up at Rome by L. Papi- 
rius Cursor, A. U. 447, and the next near the rostra, by M. 


1 Aprilisis also used as 4 dubium tempus, noc- 6 dies naturalis. sciaterica. 
an adjective, Liv. xxv. tis an diei sit: ideo 7 Plaut, Pseud. v. 2. 11. 11 vii. G0. Censorin. 23. 
l. This fact the author — dubie res  crepere 8 vigilia prima, secun- 12 accenso consulum id 
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Valerius Messala the consul, who brought it from Catana in 
Sicily, in the first Punic war, A. U. 451: hence ad solarium 
versart, for in foro. Scipio Nasica first measured time by 
water, or by a clepsydra, which served by night as well as by 
day, A. U. 595.2 The use of clocks and watches was unknown 
to the Romans. 


DIVISION OF DAYS AND ROMAN FESTIVALS. 


Days among ihe Romans were either dedicated to religious 
purposes,” or assigned to ordinary business? There were some 
partly the one, and partly the other,’ half holidays. 

On the dies festi sacrifices were performed, feasts and games 
were celebrated, or there was at least a cessation from business. 
The days on which there was a cessation from business were 
called Feriz, holidays,’ and were either public or private. 

Public ferie or festivals were either stated,’ or annually fixed 
on a certain day by the magistrates, or priests,’ or occasionally 
appointed bv order of the consul, the prætor, or pontifex maxi- 
mus? ‘The stated festivals were chiefly the following: 

1. In January, 4coNaria, in honour of Janus, on the 9th? and 
also of the 20th of May; canwENTALIA, in honour of Carmenta, 
the mother of Evander, on the 11th.” But this was a half holi- 
day ;™ for after mid-day it was dics profestus, a common work- 
day. On the 13th,” a wether? was sacrificed to Jupiter. On 
this day the name of aveustus was conferred on Cæsar Octavi- 
anus.^ On the first day of this month people used to wish one 
another health and prosperity,” and to send presents to their 
friends. Most of the magistrates entered on their office, and 
artists thought it lucky to begin any work they had to perform." 

2. In February, Faunatia, to the god Faunus, on the 13th ; '? 
LUPERCALIA, to Lycean Pan, on the 15th; guirinazia, to 
Romulus, on the 17th; FeRatia,”” to the dii Manes, on the 
zist (Ovid says the 17th), and sometimes continued for several 
days; after which friends and relations kept a feast of peace 
and love ? for settling differences and quarrels among one ano- 
ther, if any such existed ; ^ TERMINAALIA, to Terminus; REGIKU- 
cium, vel regis fuga, in commemoration of the flight of king 
‘Tarquin, on the 24th; roua, horse-races in the Campus 
Martius, in honour of Mars, on the 27th. 

3. In March, matronauia, celebrated by the matrons for 


1 see p. 201. Plin. ii. 76. 
vii. 60. Gell. ex Plaut, 
iii, 3. Cic. Quint. 18, 

2 dies festi. 

3 dies profesti. 

4 dies intercisi, i.e. ex 
parte festi, et ex parte 
profesti. 

9 Cic. Legg. 1i, 8. Div. 


i. 45. 
6 state. 
7 conceptive. 
8 imperative. 
9 v, Id. Ov. F. i. 318. 
10 11r. Id. Ov, ib. 461. 
1l intercisus. 
]2 Idibus. 


13 vervex vel ovis see 


mimas, -aris. 
14 Ov. F. i. 588. 590. 
15 omnia fausta, Plin, 
xxviii. 2 s. 9. 
16 see p. 48. 
17 operaauspicabantur, 
Sen. Ep. 83. Ov. Mat. 
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18 Idibus, 


19 xv. kal. Mart. 

20 quod tum epulas ad 
sepulchra amicorum 
ferebant, vel pecudes 
feriebant, Fest. 

21 charistia. 

22 Val. Max. ii. 1. 8, 
Ov. Fast, i.. Gol. 
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various reasens, but chiefly in memory of the war terminated 
between the Romans and Sabines, on the first day; when pre- 
sents used to be given by husbands to their wives;! festum 
ANCILIORUM, on the same day, and the three following, when the 
shields of Mars were carried through the city by the Salz, who 
used then to be entertained with sumptuous feasts; whence 
saliures dapes vel cene, for laute, opipare, opulente, splendid 
bauquets;? LIBERAALIA, to Bacchus, on the 18th,? when young 
men used to put on the toga virilis, or manly gown; oviNQva- 
TRUS, -uum, vel quinquatria, in honour of Minerva, on the 19th, 
at first only for one day, but afterwards for five; whence they 
got their name.* At this time boys brought presents to their 
masters, called Minervalia. On the last day of this festival, 
and also on the 23d May, ° the trumpets used in sacred rites 
were purified? by sacrificing a lamb; hence it was called tvust- 
LUsTRIUM, Vel -ra ;? HILARIA, in honour of the mother of the 
gods, on the 25th. 

4. In April, wEearzsia, or Megalenses, to the great mother of 
the gods, on the 4th or 5th; cerezas, or ludi Cereales, to 
Ceres, on the 9th; Forpicipia, on the 15th, when pregnant 
cows were sacrificed ; 8 parista vel Parilia, to Pales, the 21st.” 
On this day Cesar appointed Circensian games to be annually 
celebrated ever after, because the news of his last victory over 
Labienus and the sons of Pompey at Munda in Spain had 
reached Rome the evening before this festival; rosieania, to 
Robigus," that he would preserve the corn from mildew,’ on 
the 25th ; rrorazia, to Flora or Chloris,’ begun on the 28th, 
and continued to the end of the month, attended with great in- 
decency, which is said to have been once checked by the pre- 
sence of Cato." 

5. In May, on the kalends, were performed the sacred rites 
of the Bona Dea, by the Vestal virgins, and by women only,” 
in the house of the consuls and pretors, for the safety of the 
people. On this day also an altar was erected," and a sacrifice 
offered to the Lares called Prestites; on the 2d, COMPITALIA, 
io the Lares in the public ways, at which time boys are said 
anciently to have been sacrificed to Mania, the mother of the 
Lares: but this cruel custom was abolished by Junius Brutus ; '? 
on the 9th, Lemuria, to the Lemures, hobgoblins, or spectres in 
tlie dark, which were believed to be the souls of their deceased 
friends." Sacred rites were performed to them for three nights, 
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not successively, but alternately, for six days ;* on the 13th, or 
the ides, the images of thirty men made of rushes,” called 
Argei, were thrown from the Sublician bridge by the Vestal 
virgins, attended by the magistrates and priests, in place of 
that number of old men, which used anciently to be thrown 
from the same bridge into the Tiber;* on the same day was 
the festival of merchants,* when they offered up prayers and 
sacred rites to Mercury; on the 23d,° vuncanatia, to Vulcan, 
called tubilustria, because then the sacred trumpets were 
purified.® 

6. In June, on the kalends, were the festivals of the goddess 
CARNA, of mars extramuraneus, whose temple was without the 
porta Capena, and of suxo moneta ; on the 4th, of BELLONA ; on 
the 7th, ludi piscator; the 9th, vestara, to Vesta; 10th, 
MATRALIA, to mother Matuta, &c. With the festivals of June, 
the six books of Ovid, called Fasti, end ; the other six are lost. 

7. In July, on the kalends, people removed? from hired 
lodgings ; the 4th, the festival of female Fortune, in memory 
of Coriolanus withdrawing his army from the city; on the 5th, 
LUDI APOLLINARES ;? the 12th, the birthday of Julius Cesar; the 
15th, or ides, the procession of the equites; the 16th, prEs 
ALLIENSIS, on which the Romans were defeated by the Gauls ;™ 
the 23d, NEPTUNALIA. 

8. In August, on the 13th or ides, the festival of Diana; 
19th, vinatra, when a libation of new wine was made to Jupiter 
and Venus; 18th, consuania, games in honour of Consus the 
god of counsel, or of equestrian Neptune, at which the Sabine 
women were carried off by the Romans ; the 23d, vutcanauia.” 

9. In September, on the 4th, ludi waeNr or Romani, in 
honour of the great gods, Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, for the 
safety of the city; on the 13th, the consul or dictator used 
anciently to fix a nail in the temple of Jupiter; the 30th, 
MEDITRINALIA, to Meditrina, the goddess of curing or healing,” 
when they first drank new wine. 

10. In October, on the 12th, aveustanta, vel ludi Augustales ; 
the 13th, rauNALIA; the 15th, or ides, a horse was sacrificed, 
called equus Octobris v. -ber, because Troy was supposed to 
have been taken in this month by means of a horse. ‘The tail 
was brought with great speed to the regia or house of the 
pontifex maximus, that its blood might drop on the hearth.” 

11. In November, on the 13th, there wasa sacred feast called 
epulum Jovis; on the 27th, sacred rites were performed on 
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account of two Greeks and two Gauls, a man and woman of 
each, who were buried alive in the ox-market.' 

12. In December, on the 5th or nones, FAUNALIA ; on the 
17th,” sarurNatia, the feasts of Saturn, the most celebrated of 
the whole year, when all orders were devoted to mirth and 
feasting, friends sent presents to one another, and masters treat- 
ed their slaves upon an equal footing, at first for one day, after- 
wards for three, and, by the order of Caligula and Claudius,’ 
for five days. Two days were added, called siemmrzamia, from 
small images, which then used to be sent as presents, especially 
by parents to their children; on the 23d, ravnENTINALIA, in 
honour of Laurentia Acca, the wife of Faustulus, and nurse of 
Romulus. 

The rer conceptiv£, which were annually appointed? by 
the magistrates on a certain day, were— 

l. Ferra Latina, the Latin holidays, first appointed by Tar- 
quin for one day. After the expulsion of the kings they were 
continued for two, then for three, and at last for four days.’ 
The consuls always celebrated the Latin ferie before they set 
out to their provinces; and if they had not been rightly per- 
formed, or if any thing had been omitted, it was necessary that 
they should be again repeated.5 

2. Pascananita, celebrated in the villages? to the tutelary gods 
of the rustic tribes." 

3. SEwENTIVA, in seed-time, for a good crop." 

4. Comprrania, to the Lares, in places where several ways 
met. ^ 

Ferre mperative were holidays appointed occasionally; as, 
when it was said to have rained stones, sacrum wov&ENDIALE vel 
ferie per novem dies, for nine days, for expiating other pro- 
digies,? on account ofa victory, &c., to which may be added 
JusTiTIUM,* a cessation from business on account of some public 
calamity, as a dangerous war, the death of an emperor, &c.* 
SUPPLICATIO et LECTISTERNIUM, &c.!9 

Ferie were privately observed by families and individuals 
on account of birthdays, prodigies, &c. The birthday of the 
emperors was celebrated with sacrifices and various games, as 
that of Augustus the 23d September. The games then cele- 
brated were called AvevsTAr14," as well as those on the 12th of 
October,? in commemoration of his return to Rome, which Dio 
says continued to be observed in his time, under Severus,” 
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Dies PRoFEstI were either fasti or nefasti, &c! Nundine, 
quasi novendine, market-days, which happened every ninth 
day: when they fell on the first day of the year, it was reckoned 
unlucky, and therefore Augustus, who was very superstitious, 
used to insert a day in the foregoing year, to prevent it, which 
day was taken away from the subsequent year, that the time 
might agree with the arrangement of Julius Caesar; ? PRÆLIARES, 
fighting days, and non preliares ; as the days after the kalends, 
nones, and ides ; for they believed there was something unlucky 
in the word post, after, and therefore they were called dies 
religiosi, atri, vel infausti, as those days were, on which any re- 
markable disaster had happened; as dies Alliensts, &c* The 
ides of March, or the 15th, was called sanmicinivuw ; because on 
that day Cæsar, who had been called PATER raTRLZ, was slain in 
the senate-house.* 

As most of the year was taken up with sacrifices aud holidays 
to the great loss of the public, Claudius abridged their number. 


ROMAN GAMES. 


Games among the ancient Romans constituted a part of religious 
worship. ‘They were of different kinds at different periods of 
the republic. At first they were always consecrated to some 
god; and were either stated (/udi starr), the chief of which 
have been already enumerated among the Roman festivals; or 
vowed by generals in war (votivi) ; or celebrated on extraordi- 
nary occasions (EXTRAORDINARII). 

At the end of every 110 years, games were celebrated for the 
safety of the empire, for three days and three nights, to Apollo 
and Diana, called ludi s:curanEs.! But they were not regularly 
performed at those periods. 

'The most famous games were those celebrated in the Cireus 
Maximus; hence called ludi Circenses; of which the chief 
were ludi Romani vel magni? - c 


I. LUDI CIRCENSES. 


Tue Circus Maximus was first built by Tarquinius Priscus, 
and afterwards at different times magnificently adorned. It lay 
betwixt the Palatine and Aventine hills, and was of an oblong 
circular form, whence it had its name. ‘The length of it was 
three stadia (or furlongs) and a half, i. e. 437; paces, or 2187; 
feet; the breadth little more than one stadium, with rows of 
seats all round, called fori or spectacula, rising one above 
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another, the lowest of stone, and the highest of wood, where 
separate places were allotted to each curia, and also to the sena- 
tors and to the equites; but these last under the republic sat 
promiscuously with the rest of the people.’ It is said to have 
contained at least 150,000 persons, or, according to others, 
above double that number; according to Pliny, 250,000.” Some 
moderns say, 380,000. Its circumference was a mile. It was 
surrounded with a ditch or canal, called Euripus, ten feet 
broad, and ten feet deep; and with porticoes three stories high, 
both the work of Julius Cæsar. In different parts there were 
proper places for the people to go in and out without dis- 
turbance. On one end there were several openings,’ from 
which the horses and chariots started,’ called carceres vel re- 
pagula, and sometimes carcer? first built A. U. 425. Before 
the carceres stood two small statues of Mercury,’ holding a chain 
or rope to keep in the horses? in place of which there seems 
sometimes to have been a white line," or a cross furrow filled 
with chalk or lime, at which the horses were made to stand in 
a straight row,! by persons called wonaronzs, mentioned in 
some ancient inscriptions. But this line, called also creta or 
CALX, seems to have been drawn chiefly to mark the end of the 
course, or limit of victory,^ to which Horace beautifully 
alludes, mors ultima linea rerum est, death is the end of all 
human miseries.? 

On this end of the circus, which was in the form of a semi- 
circle, were three balconies, or open galleries, one in the mid- 
dle, and one in each corner ; called mzniana, from one Manius, 
who, when he sold his house adjoining to the forum, to Cato 
and Flaccus the censors, reserved to himself the right of one 
pillar, where he might build a projection, whence he and his 
posterity might view the shows of gladiators, which were then 
exhibited in the forum." 

In the middle of the circus, for almost the whole length of 
it, there was a brick wall, about twelve feet broad, and four feet 
high, called spina,” at both the extremities of which there were 
three columns or pyramids on one base, called wETz, or goals, 
round which the horses and chariots turned, so that they 
always had the spina and mete on their left hand, contrary to 
the manner of running among us. Whence a carceribus ad 
metam vel calcem, from the beginning to the end." 

In the middle of the spina, Augustus erected an obelisk, 132 
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feet high, brought from Egypt; and at a small distance, ano- 
ther, 88 feet high, Near the first meta, whence the horses set 
off, there were seven other pillars, either of an oval form or 
having oval spheres on their top, called ova, which were raised, 
or rather taken down, to denote how many rounds the chario- 
teers had completed, one for each round; for they usually ran 
seven times round the course. Above each of these ova was 
engraved the figure of a dolphin. These pillars were called 
FALE Or PHALE, Some think there were two different kinds of 
pillars, one with the figure of an ovum on the top, which were 
erected at the meta prima; and another with the figure of a 
dolphin, which stood at the meta ultima. Juvenal joins thein 
together, consulit ante falas delphinorumque columnas, consults 
before the phala and the pillars of the dolphins! They are 
said to have been first constructed, A. U. 721, by Agrippa, but 
ova ad metas (al. notas) curriculis numerandis ave mentioned by 
Livy long before, A. U. 577, as they are near 600 years after 
by Cassiodorus. The figure of an egg was chosen in honour of 
Castor and Pollux,’ and of a dolphin in honour of Neptune, also 
as being the swiftest of animals.* 

Before the games began, the images of the gods were led 
along in procession on carriages and in frames, or on men's 
shoulders, with a great train of attendants, part on horseback, 
and part on foot. Next followed the combatants, dancers, 
musicians, &e. When the procession was over, the consuls and 
priests performed sacred rites. 

The shows? exhibited in the Circus Maximus were chiefly 
the following :— 

l. Chariot and horse-races, of which the f'omans were ex- 
travagantly fond. 

The charioteers? were distributed into four parties? or fac- 
tions, from their different dress or livery; factio alba vel 
albata, the white; russata, the red ; veneta, the sky-coloured or 
sea-coloured ; and prasina, the green faction; to which Domi- 
tian added two, called the golden and purple ( factio aurata ct 
purpurea.) The spectators favoured one or the other colour, 
as humour or caprice inclined them. It was not the swiftness of 
the horses, nor the art of the men, that attracted them; but 
merely the dress." In the time of Justinian, no less than 30,000 
men are said to have lost their lives at Constantinople in a 
tumult raised by contention among the partisans of these several 
colours.” 

The order in which the chariots or horses stood was deter- 
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mined by lot; and the person who presided at the games gave 
the signal for starting by dropping a napkin or cloth.! Then 
the chain of the Hermuli being withdrawn, they sprang forward, 
and whoever first ran seven times round the course was victor.? 
This was called one match,? for the matter was almost always 
determined at one heat; and usually there were twenty-five of 
these in one day, so that when there were four factions, and one 
of these started at each time, 100 chariots ran in one day,* 
sometimes many more; but then the horses commonly went 
only five times round the course.’ 

The victor, being proclaimed by the voice of a herald, was 
crowned, and received a prize in money of considerable value.® 

Palms were first given to the victors at games, after the 
manner of the Greeks, and those who had received crowns for 
their bravery in war, first wore them at the games, A, U. 459.’ 
The palm-tree was chosen for this purpose, because it rises 
against a weight placed on it;? hence it is put for any token or 
prize of victory, or for victory itself? Palma lemniscata, a 
palm crown with ribands, hanging down from it; Auc consilio 
palman do, I value myself chiefly on account of this contri- 
vance." 

2. Contests of agility and strength, of which there were five 

kinds: running,” leaping’ boxing, wrestling, and throwing 
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the discus or quoit* (represented in the subjoined cut); hence 


called pentathlum, vel -on, 
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or certamen athleticum vel gymni- 
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cum, because they contended naked, with nothing on but 
iments or drawers ,* whence cymnasium, a place of exercise, or 
a school. This cover ing, which went from the waist downwards, 


and supplied the place ‘of 
a tunic, was called campEs- 
TRE, because it was used 
in the exercises of the 
Campus Martius, and those 
who used it, Campestrat:. 
So anciently at the Olym- 
pic games.° 

The athlete were an- 
ointed with a glutinous 
ointment called cERoma, 
by slaves called alipte ; 
whence liquida PALÆSTRA, 
uncta PALESTRA, and wore 
a coarse shaggy garment 
called xEnpRomis,  -idis, 
used of finer stuff by wo- 
men, also by those who 


played. at that kind of E-z 


hand-ball? called TRIGON 
or HaRPASTUM. The com- 
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batants! were previously trained in a place of exercise, and 
restricted to a particular diet. In winter they were exercised 
in a covered place called xystus, vel -um, surrounded 
with a row of pillars, peristytium.? But xystum generally 
signifies a walk under the open air,* laid with sand or gravel, 
and planted with trees, joined to a gymnasium. 

Boxers covered their 
hands with a kind of. 
gloves which had lead 
or iron sewed into them, 
to make the strokes fall 
with a greater weight, 
called castus vel cestus.” 
The persons thus ex- 
ercised were called 
palestrite, or xysticr; 
and he who exercis- 
ed them, EXERCITATOR, 
magister vel doctor 
palestricus, gymnasi- 
archus, vel -a, xystar- 
chus, vel-es. From the 
attention of Antony to 
gymnastic exercises at 
Alexandria, he was cal- 


led gymnasiarcha by Augustus.? 

ParzsTRA was properly a school for wrestling? but is put for 
any place of exercise, or the exercise itself; hence palestram 
discere, to learn the exercise; wncte dona palestre, exercises. 
These gymnastic games? were very hurtful to morals. 

The athletic games among the Greeks were called isgrasrIc," 
because the victors,’ drawn by white horses, and wearing 
crowns on their heads; of olive, if victors at the Olympic 
games ;!* of laurel, at the Pythian; parsley, at the Nemean; 
and of pine, at the Isthmian ; were conducted with great pomp 
into their respective cities which they entered through a breach 
in the walls made for that purpose; intimating, as Plutarch 
observes, that a city which produced such brave citizens had 
little occasion for the defence of walls. ‘They received for life 
an annual stipend * from the public.!5 

3. Lupus tRos#, a mock fight, performed by young noble- 
men on horseback, revived by Julius Cæsar, and frequently 
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celebrated by the succeeding emperors,’ described by Virgil, 
Ain. v. 561, &c. 

4. What was called vexatio, or the fighting of wild beasts 
with one another, or with men called bestiarii, who were either 
forced to this by way of punishment, as the primitive Christians 
often were; or fought voluntarily, either from a natural fero- 
city of disposition, or induced by hire? An incredible number 
ofanimals of various kinds was brought from all quarters, for 
the entertainment of the people, and at an immense expense. 
They were kept in enclosures, called vivania, till the day of 
exhibition. Pompey, in his second consulship, exhibited at 
once 390 lions, who were all despatched in five days; also 
eighteen elephants.® 

5. The representation of a horse and foot battle, and also of 
an encampment or a siege.* 

6. ‘Lie representation of a sea-fight, which was at first made 
iu the Circus Maximus, but afterwards oftener elsewhere. 
Augustus dug a lake near the Tiber for that purpose, and Donii- 
tian built a naval theatre, which was called nawmachia Domi- 
tiani. ‘Those who fought were called naumachiarii ‘They 
were usually composed of captives or condemned malefactors, 
who fought to death, unless saved by the clemency of tlie 
emperor. 

if any thing unlucky happened at the games, they were re- 
newed, often more than once. 


II. SHOWS OF GLADIATORS. 


Tue shows? of gladiators were properly called munera, and the 
person that exhibited? them, munerarius, vel -ator, editor, et 
dominus ; who, although in a private station, enjoyed, during 
the days of the exhibition, the ensigns of magistracy. ‘They 
seem to have taken their rise from the custom of slaughtering 
captives at the tombs of those slain in battle to appease their 
manes,!? 

Gladiators were first publicly exhibited ? at Rome by two 
brothers called Bruti at the funeral of their father, A. U. 490,” 
and for some time they were exhibited only on such occasions ; 
but afterwards also by the magistrates, to entertain the people, 
chiefly at the Saturnalia and feasts of Minerva, — Incredible 
numbers of men were destroyed in this manner. After the 
triumph of Trajan over the Dacians, spectacles were exhibited 
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20. li. 22. Suet. 19, 3 Cic. Fam. vii. 2. 4. 21. Tib. 72. Dom. 5, 10 Cic. Att. ii, 19. Leg. 
Aug. 43. Tib. 6. Cal. 6. Dio. xxxix. 38 Plin. Dio. lx. 33. Tac. Ann. ii. 24. Virg. Ain. a. 
18. Claud. 21. Ner. 7. viii. 7. xii. 96. 518. 

2 auctoramento, Cic. 4 Suet, Jul. 39, Claud. 7 imstaurabantur, Dio. 11 dati sunt, 

Tusc. Ouest. ii. 17. 21. Dom. J. lvi27. 1X30, 12 Liv. Fp. xvi. Val 


D] 


Fam. vii, le Off. ii, 16. 5 naumachia. 8 spectacula. Max, li, 4. 7. 
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for 123 days, in which 11,000 animals of different kinds were 
killed, and 10,000 gladiators fought ; whence we may judge of 
other instances, The emperor Claudius, although naturally of 
a gentle disposition, is said to have been rendered cruel by 
often attending the spectacles." 

Gladiators were kept and maintained in schools? by persons 
called tanistz, who purchased and trained them. The whole 
number under one lanista was called ramina. ‘They were 
plentifully fed on strong food; hence sagina gladiatoria, the 
gladiator's mess.? 

A lanista, when he instructed young gladiators,* delivered 
to them his lessons and rules? in writing, and then he was said 
commentari, when he gave over his employment, a gladiis 
recessisse. 

The gladiators, when they were exercised, fenced with wooden 
swords? When a person was confuted by weak arguments, or 
easily convicted, he was said, plumbeo gladio jugulari, to have 
his throat cut with a sword of lead. Jugulo hunc suo sibi 
gladio, I foil him with his own weapons, I silence him with his 
own arguments. O plumbeum pugionem ! O feeble or incon- 
clusive reasoning !? 

Gladiators were at first composed of captives and slaves, or 
of condemned malefactors. Of these some were said to be ad 
gladium damnati, condemned to the sword, who were to be des- 
patched within a year: this, however, was prohibited by 
Augustus ; ? and others, ad ludum damnati, condemned to public 
exhibition, who might be liberated after a certain time. But 
afterwards also freeborn citizens, induced by hire or by inclina- 
tion, fought on the arena, some even of noble birth, and what 
is still more wonderful, women of quality,” and dwarfs." 

Freemen who became gladiators for hire were said esse 
auctorati, and their hire, auctoramentum, or gladiatorium, and 
an oath was administered to them: ” uri, vincirt, verberari, ne- 
cari, 


1 Dio. xlviii. 15. lx. 14. 
2 in ludis. 


other, lt was then with the wish of the mit to it. Hence the 


3 Suet. Jul. 26. Aug. 
42. Tac. Hist. ii. 88. 

4 tirones. 

5 dictata et leges. 

6 Suet. Jul. 26. Juv. xi. 
8. Cic. Or. iii. 23, Ros. 
Am. 40. 

7 rudibus — batuebant; 
whence batualia, a bat- 
tle, Cic. ib. Suet. Cal. 
32. 54 


B Cic. At, i. 16. Fin. iv. 
18. Ter. Adel. v. 8. 34. 
—At first they were 
exercised against 
stakes fastened in the 
ground (exerceri ad pa- 
los); afterwards they 
fought against each 


that their masters (la- 
nistæ) encouraged them 
by crying, adtolle, 
cæde, declina, percute, 
urge.—Vide de Bello 
Africano, 71. 

9 gladiatores sine mis- 
sione edi prohibuit, 
Suet, Aug. 45. 

10 Juv. ii. 43. vi. 254. 
viii, 191. Liv. xxviii. 2. 
Suet. Ner. 12. Dom. 4. 
Tac. Ann. xv. 32. 

1] nani, Stat. Sylv. I. 
vi. 57.—W hen a gladi- 
ator had vanquished 
his adversary, or re- 
ceived a wound, he 
was sometimes excu- 
sed, in compliance 

[2 


people, or of the empe- 
ror, or in virtue of his 
engagement, from con- 
tinuing the combat, or 
from fighting again the 
same day ; but the vic- 
tor never obtained his 
discharge, if py his en- 
pm "he was 

ound to combat to the 
death: in this case he 
was under the necessi- 
ty of continuing his 
occupation, and often 
even of fighting the 
same day against a new 
opponent, Augustus 
prohibited this: but 
Caracalla compelled 
the gladiators to sub- 


expression, gladiatori 
læso missionem petere, 
Martial, xii. 29. 7. mo- 
do vulneribus tantum, 
modo sine missione 
etiam, sometimes pere 
mitting the combatants 
to go no farther than 
wounds, at other times 
to proceed to extremi- 
ties, Liv. 41. 20. To 
this practice Seneca 
makes à beautiful aliu- 
sion, Ep. 37. Quid pro- 
dest, paucos dies aut 
annos lucri facere? 
sine missione nascimur. 
12 Pet. Arbiter, 117. 
Hor. Sat. ii. 7. 5. Suet. 
Tib, 7. Liv, xliv, 31. 
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Gladiators were distinguished by their armour and manner 
of fighting. Some were called sgcuronEs, whose arms were a 
helmet, a shield, and a sword, or a leaden bullet.! With them 
were usually matched? the reriaru. A combatant of this kind 
was dressed in a short tunic, but wore nothing on his head? He 
bore in his left hand a three-pointed lance, called tridens or 
Juscina, and in his right a net with which he attempted to 
entangle? his adversary, by casting it over his head and sud- 
denly drawing it together, and then with his trident he usually 
slew him. But if he missed his aim, by either throwing the 
net too short or too far, he instantly betook himself to flight, 
and endeavoured to prepare his net for a second cast; while his 
antagonist as swiftly pursued, (whence the name Secutor,) to 
prevent his design by despatching him. 

Some gladiators were called winwinroNEs,9 because they car- 
ried the image of a fish on their helmet; hence a retiarius, 
when engaged with one of them, said, * I do not aim at you, I 
throw at your fish." Non TE PETO, PISCEM PETO: QUID ME FUGIS, 
GALLE ?? The Mirmillo was armed like a Gaul, with a buckler® 
and a hooked sword or cutlass, and was usually matched with 
a lhracian." Quis Myrmilloni componitur equimanus ? Threx. 

Certain gladiators from their armour were called sawNiTEs, 
and also hoplomachi. Some dimacheri, because they fought 
with two swords; and others daquearii, because they used a 
noose to entangle their adversaries." 

There was a kind of gladiators who fought from chariots," 
after the manner of the Britons or Gauls, called EssEpari,’ 
and also from horseback, with, what was curious, their eyes 
shut," who were called AwpaBaATr. Hence andabatarum more 
pugnare, to fight in the dark or blindfold.” 

Gladiators who were substituted ! in place of those who were 
conquered or fatigued, were called supposititi, Or suBDITITH. 
Those who were asked by the people, from the emperor, on 
account of their dexterity and skill in fighting, were called 
PosTuLatitit: such were maintained at the emperor’s private 
charge, and hence called Fiscanes or Cesariani. ‘Those who 
were produced and fought in the ordinary manner were called 
orpinaru.’? When a number fought together,’ and not in pairs, 
they were called catervanir; those produced at mid-day, who 
were generally untrained, wEniDiAx1I. 


massa plumbea, Isid. 8 parma vel pelta. Monos. 102. vii, 10. 

xviii. 55, 9 sica vel harpe, i.e. 11 Isid. xviii. 56. Liv. 16 supponebantur. 

2 committebantur vel gladio incurvo et fale — ix. 40. Cic. Sext. 61. 17 Mart. v. 25. 8. Suct. 
componebantur, cato. Suet. Cal. 35. Aug. 44. Doni. 4. 

3 Suet. Cal. 30. Claud. 10 Vhrex vel Thrax, i, 12 ex essedis. 13 gregatim, temere, ac 
3l. Juv. viii. 2/5. e. 'lhrecidieis armis 13 Cic. Fam. vii. 6. — sine arte. 

4 rete. ornatus, Cic, Phil. vii, Suet. Cal. 35. Ces. B. 19 Suet. Aug. 45. Cal. 

5 ivvetire. 6. Jv. sh. 90. MOI pv. E 30. Claud, 3}. Seu. by. 

O & nopanoos, [iscis. Sat. i. 6,41, Suet. Gal. IH. clausis oc dis. 72 


+ Kestus. 37, Juv. vi, ZU], Aus, 15 Mivony, Ca, Fm, 
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The person who was to exhibit gladiators! some time before 
announced the show,” by an advertisement or bill pasted up in 
public? in which he mentioned the number and names of the 
most distinguished gladiators. Sometimes these things seem to 
have been represented in a picture.* 

Gladiators were exhibited sometimes at the funeral pile, 
often in the forum, which was then adorned with statues and 
pictures, but usually in an amphitheatre ; so called, because it 
was seated all around, like two theatres joined.” 

AMPHITHEATRES were at first temporary, and made of wood. 
The first durable one of stone was built by Statilius Taurus, at 
the desire of Augustus, which seems likewise to have been 
partly of wood. The largest amphitheatre was that begun by 
Vespasian and completed by Titus, now called coriszvw, from 
the colossus or large statue of Nero which stood near it. It 
was of an oval form, and is said to have contained 87,000 spec- 
tators. Its ruins still remain, "The place where the gladiators 
fought was called ARENA, because it was covered with sand or 
sawdust, to prevent the gladiators from sliding, and to absorb 
the blood; and the persons who fought arenarü. But arena 
is also put for the whole amphitheatre, or the show, also for the 
seat of war,’ or for one’s peculiar province.’ j 

The part next the arena was called ropruw, where the sena- 

tors sat, and the ambassadors of foreign nations; and where 
also was the place of the emperor,’ elevated like a pulpit er 
tribunal, and covered with a canopy like a pavilion; ® likewise 
of a person who exhibited the games," and of the Vestal vir- 
gins.! 
- The podium projected over the wall which surrounded the 
arena, and was raised between twelve and fifteen feet above it; 
secured with a breastwork or parapet “ against the irruption of 
wild beasts. As a further defence, the arena was surrounded 
with an iron rail,” and a canal, 

The equites sat in fourteen rows behind the senators. The 
seats!" of both were covered with cushions,” first used in the 
time of Caligula. ‘The rest of the people sat behind, on the 
bare stone, and their seats were called poputarta.® ‘The en 
trances to these seats were called vomirorta ; the passages?" by 
which they ascended to the seats were called scale or scalaria ; 
and the seats between two passages were, from their form, 
called cuneus, a wedge: for, like the section of a circle, this 


1 editor. 4 Hor. Sat. ii. 7. 95. was Italy, Flor. iii. 20, 13 Suet. Aug. 41. 
9 munus edicehat, Sen. — Plin. xxxv. 7. s 33. 21.iv. 2. Luc. vi. 63, — 14 lorica, 

Ep. 117. ostendebat, 5 Cic. Verr. i. 22, Piin., 8 Plin. Ep. vi. 12. 15 ferreis clathris. 
ronunciabat, propone- — xxxvi. 14, 16, &c. 9 suggestus, vel -um. 16 euripo, Plin, viii. 7. 
at, &c. Cic, Fam, ii. 6 Suet. Aug. 29. Juv. 10 Suet. Jul. 76, Plin. 17 gradus vel sedilia. 

B. ix. 8. Suet. Jul. 26, — iii. 34. Pan. 51, 18 pulvillis, Juv.iii.152, 

"iit, 8. 7 prima belli civilis are- 11 cubiculum vel papi- 19 Suet, Clau. 25. Dose. 

3 per libellum publice — naltaliafuit, the first lio, Suet. Ner. 12. 4. Dio. lix, 7. 


affixum, field of the civil war J% editoris tribunal. 20 viz, 
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PLAN OF THE AMPHITHEATRE AT POMPEI. 
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space gradually widened from the arena to the top. Hence, 
cuneis innotuit res omnibus, the affair was known to all the spec- 
tators.! 

Sometimes a particular place was publicly granted to certain 
persons by way of honour, and the editor seems to have been 
allowed to assign a more honourable seat to any person he 
inclined.? 


1 Pheedr. v. 7, 85, Juv, vi, 61, Suet. Aug. 41. 2 Cic. Phil. ix, 7. Att. ii, le 
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There were certain persons called pesigNatorEs or dissigna- 
tores, masters of ceremonies, who assigned to every one his 
proper place, as undertakers did at funerals; and when they 
removed any one from his place, they were said eum excitare 
vel suscitare. The designatores are thought by some to have 
been the same with what were called tocari;* but these, ac- 
cording to others, properly were poor people, who came early 
and took possession of a seat, which they afterwards parted 
with to some rich person who came late, for hire.? 

Anciently women were not allowed to see the gladiators, 
without the permission of those in whose power they were. But 
afterwards this restriction was removed, Augustus assigned 
them a particular place in the highest seats of the amphitheatre.* 

There were in the amphitheatres secret tubes, from which the 
spectators were besprinkled with perfumes,’ issuing from cer- 
tain figures ; ê and in rain or excessive heat there were cover- 
ings’ to draw over them: ® for which purposes there were holes 
in the top of the outer wall, in which poles were fixed to support 
them. But when the wind did not permit these coverings to be 
spread, they used broad-brimmed hats or caps,? and umbrellas.!? 

By secret springs, certain wood machines called peamara, vel 
-mæ, were raised to a great height, to appearance spontaneously, 
and elevated or depressed, diminished or enlarged, at pleasure. 
Gladiators were sometimes set on them, hence called pegmares,!! 
and sometimes boys. But pegmata is put by Cicero for the 
shelves!? in which books were kept.!* 

Nigh to the amphitheatre was a place called sroLraRIum, to 
which those who were killed or mortally wounded were dragged 
by a hook.” 

Un the day of the exhibition the gladiators were led along 
the arena in procession. Then they were matched by pairs,” 
and their swords examined by the exhibiter of the games.'? 


bronze or embroidered leather. met ornamented with wings, a 


THE annexed cut represents two 
i sinaller buckler, thighpieces 


armed gladiators, from a paint- 
ing at Pompeii—The first wears 
a helmet having a vizor, much 
ornamented, with the long buck- 


' ler (scutum). 1t is presumed that 


he should have for offensive 
weapon a sword, but the seulp- 
tor has neglected to represent it, 
Like allthe other SUUAC he 
wears the subligaculum, a short 
apron of red or white stuff fixed 
above the hips by a girdle of 


1 Plaut, Pæn. Prol. 19. 5 croco diluto aut aliis 11 Mart. Spect, iis 16. 15 unco 


Cic. Att, iv. 3. Hor,  fragrantibus  liquori- — viii. 33. Sen. Ep. 88. 
Ep. i. 7. 6. Mart. lii. bus, Mart. v. 26. de 
95. v. 14. vi. 9. Spect. 3, 


2 quia sedes vel specta- 6 signa, Luc. ix. 808. 

7 vela vel velaria. 

8 Juv. iv. 122, 

9 czusis vel pilei, 

10 Dio. 
xiv. 27, 28. 


cula locabant. 
3 Mart. v. 25, 
+ Val. Max. vi. 3. 12. 
Suet. Aug, 4L Ov. A. 
il, 7. 3. Í 


On the right leg is a kind of bus- 
kin, commonly made of coloured 
leather, on the left an ocrea or 
greave, not reaching to the knee. 
The left leg is thus armed, be- 
cause that side of the body was 
the most exposed by the an- 
cients, whose guard on account 
of the buckler, was the reverse 
of the modern guard; the rest of 
the body is entirely naked. The 
other figure is armed with a hel- 


13 pro loculis. 
14 Att. iv. 8. 


lx, 7, Mart. 


formed of plates of iron, and on 
each leg the high greave, called 
by the Greeks xvnuis. These ti- 
gures appear to represent one of 
the light-armed class, called 
Veles, and a Samnite (Samnis), 
so called because they were 
armed after the old Samnite fu» 
shion. The former, who has 
been sixteen times a conqueror 
in various games, has at last en- 


trahebantur 
Plin, Pan. 36, Sen. Ep. 


Suet. Claud. 34. Cal. 93. Lampr. Commad. 
` 26 fin 


12 et pueros inde ad ve- 16 paria inter se com- 
laria raptos, —and boys 
snatched up to the co- 
verings, Juv, iv. 122. 


ponebantur, vel com- 
arabantur, Hor. Sat. 
. vii. 20. 

17 explorabantur. 

18 Suet. Tit. 9. 
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The gladiators, as a pre- 
lude to the battle, at first 
fought with wooden swords 
or the like, flourishing ® their 
arms with great dexterity.? 
Then upon a signal given 
with a trumpet,* they laid 
aside these," and assumed 
their proper arms.° They ad- 
justed themselves? with great 
care, and stood in a particu- 
lar posture. Hence moveri, 
dejict, vel deturbari de statu 
mentis : depelli, dejici, vel de- 
moveri gradu, &c.? Then they 
pushed at one another, and 
repeated the thrust." They 
not only pushed with the 
point," but also struck with 
the edge.? It was more easy to parry or avoid direct thrusts,” 
than back or side strokes. ‘They therefore took particular 
care to defend their side ;" hence latere tecto abscedere, to get 
off safe; per alterius latus peti, latus apertum vel nudum dare, 
to expose one's self to danger. Some gladiators had the faculty 
of not winking. Two such, belonging to the emperor Claudius, 
were on that account invincible.! 

The rewards given to the victors were a palm (hence pluri- 
marum palmarum gladiator, who had frequently conquered ; 
alias suas palmas cognoscet, i. e. cedes ;® palma lemnisccta, a 
palm crown, with ribands” of different colours hanging from it ;?! 
sexta palma urbana etiam in gladiatore difficilis), money,” and a 
rod or wooden sword,? as a sign of their being discharged from 
lighting; which was granted by the editor, at the desire of the 
people, to an old gladiator, or even to a novice, for some 
uncommon act of courage. ‘Those who received it?* were called 


ee ae E 
countered a more fortunate, or a 
more skilful adversary. He is 
wounded in the breast, and has 
let fall his buckler, avowing 
himself conquered ; at the same 


time he implores the pity of the t:e answering sign from the 
people by raising his tinger to- spectators, that he may spare his 
wards them—for it was thus that antagonist, or strike the death- 
the gladiators begged their life. blow, as they deeree. 

Behind him the Samnite awaits 


a es 


1 preludentes vel pro- 
ludentes. 

2 ventilantes. 

8 Cic. Or. ii. 78. Sen. 
Ep. 117. Ov. Art. Am, 
iii. 515. 589. 

4 sonabant ferali clan- 
gore tuba. 

5 arma lusoria, rudes 
vel gladios hebetes po- 
nebant, v. abjiciebant. 

6 arma pugnatoria vel 
decretoria i e, gladios 


acutos sumebant,Quin. 
xe 5. 20, Suet, Gal. 54. 
7 se ad pugnam compo- 
nebant. Gell. vii. 3. 
8 in statu vel gradu 
stabant, Plaut. MiL iv. 


9. 13. 

9 Cic. Off. i. 23. Att. 
xvi. 15. Nep. Them, 5. 
Liv. vi. 32. 

10 petebant. 

11 repetebant, 
Cal. 58. 


Suet. 


12 punctim. 

13 cesim. 

14 cavere, propulsare, 
exire, effugere, exce- 
dere, eludere, 

15 ictus adversos, et 
rectas ac simplices ma- 
nus, 

16 manus vel petitiones 
aversas tectasque, 
Quin. v. 13. 51. ix. 1. 
20. Virg. ix, 439. Cic. 
Cat. i, Ge 


17 latus tegere. 

18 Ter. Heaut. iv. 2. 5, 
Cic. Vat. 5. Tibull. i, 
4. 46. Plin. xi. 37. s. 
54. Sen. Ir. ii. 4. 

19 Mart. Spect. 32. Cic. 
Rosc. Am. 6, 30. 

20 lemnisci. 

21 ib. 35. Festus, 

22 Cic. Phil, xi. 5, Juw, 
vii, ult. Suet. Clau 21. 

23 rudis. 

"4 rude donat, 
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xvDpianrit, and fixed their arms in the temple of Hercules! But 
they sometimes were afterwards induced by a great hire? again 
to engage. "Those who were dismissed on account of age or 
weakness, were said delusisse.? 

When any gladiator was wounded, the people exclaimed, 
HABET, sc. vulnus, vel hoc habet, he has got it. The gladiator 
lowered* his arms as a sign of his being vanquished: but his 
fate depended on the pleasure of the people, who, if they wished 


him to be saved, pressed down their thumbs; if to be slain, 
they turned up their thumbs, and ordered him to receive the 
sword, which gladiators usually submitted to with amazing 
fortitude. Sometimes a gladiator was rescued by the entrance 
of the emperor, or by the will of the editor. 

The spectators expressed the same eagerness by betting? on 
the different gladiators, as in the circus.! 

Till the year 693, the people used to remain all day at an 
exhibition of gladiators without intermission till it was finished ; 
but then for the first time they were dismissed to take dinner, 
which custom was afterwards observed at all the spectacles 
exhibited by the emperors, Horace calls intermissions given to 
gladiators in the time of fighting, or a delay of the combat, 
DILUDIA, -0rum.! 

Shows of gladiators? were prohibited by Constantine, but 
not entirely suppressed. till the time of Honorius."? 


1l Hor. Ep. i, 1. Ov. 6 pollicem — vertebant, Cie. Sext. 37. Puso. ii. in loc. Dio, xxxvii. 46. 
Trist. iv. 8. 24. Juv. hi. 36. hence laue 17. Mil, 34. Sen. Ep.7. Suet. 

2 ingenteauctoramento, dare utroque pollice, i. 177. Tranquil, Animi, 12 cruenta spectacula. 

9 Suet, Tib, vii. Plin. e. valde, to applaud  c.11. Const. Sap. 16. 13 Const. Cod. xi. 43. 


xxxvi. 27. greatly, Hor, Ep. i.18. 9 sponsionibus. Prudent. contra Symn « 
4 submittebat, 96. Plin. 28, 2. s. 5. 10 Suet. Tit. 8, Dom. ii, 11. 21. 
5 pollicem premebant, 7 ferrum recipere. 10. Mart, ix. 68. 


Hor. Ep, i. 18. 66, 8 Ov. Pont. ii, 8. 53, Xl Ep. i. 19. 47. Scho:. 
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IIl. DRAMATIC ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Dramatic entertainments, or stage plays,! were first introduced 
at Rome, on account of a pestilence, to appease the divine 
wrath, A. U. 391.2 Before that time there had only been the 
games of the circus. They were called Luni scenici, because they 
were first acted in a shade,’ formed by the branches and leaves 
of trees or in a tent) Hence afterwards the front of the 
theatre, where the actors stood, was called sczna, and tbe actors 
SCENICI, OF SCENICI ARTIFICES.° 

Stage-plays were borrowed from Etruria; whence players ’ 
were called uisrRi0NEs, from a Tuscan word Aister, i. e. ludio : 
for players also were sent for from that country. "These Tus- 
cans did nothing at first but dance to a flute,’ without any verse 
cr corresponding action. They did not speak, because the 
Romans did not understand their language.” 

The Roman youth began to imitate them at solemn festivals, 
especially at harvest home, throwing out raillery against one 
another in unpolished verse, with gestures adapted to the sense. 
These verses were called versus FEscENNiNI, from Fescennia, or 
-ium, a city of Etruria.” 

Afterwards, by frequent use, the entertainment was improved, 
and a new kind of dramatic composition was contrived, called 
SATYRE Or SATUR.E, satires, because they were filled with various 
matter, and written in various kinds of verse, in allusion to 
what was called tanx satura, a platter or charger filled with 
various kinds of fruits, which they yearly offered to the gods at 
their festivals, as the primitia, or first gatherings of the season. 
Some derive the name from the petulance of the Satyrs. 

These satires were set to music, and repeated with suitable 
gestures, accompanied with the flute and dancing. ‘They had 
every thing that was agreeable in the Fescennine verses, with- 
out their obscenity. ‘They contained much ridicule and smart 
repartee ; whence those poems afterwards written to expose 
vice got the name of satires; as, the satires of Horace, of Juve- 
nal, and Persius. 

It was Livius AxpRoxiCus, the freedinan of M, Livius Salinator, 
and the preceptor of his sons, who giving up satires,” first ven- 
tured to write a regular play, A. U. 512, some say, 514; the 
year before Ennius was born, above 160 years after the death 
of Sophocles and Euripides, and about fifty-two years after that 
of Menander.? He was the actor of his own compositions, as 


1 ludi scenici. 6 Suet. Tib. 34. Caes. 81. 10 ibid. 14 argumento fabulam 
2 Liv. vii. 2, Cic. Planc. 11, Ver, iij. 12 Hor. Ep.11.i1,145, serere, 
3 oxca, umbra. 79. 12 sepius —wsurpando 15 Cic. Brut, 18. Gell. 
4 Ov. Art. Am. i. 105, 7 ludiones. res excitata est, xvii. 2]. 

Serv. Virg. 4m.i.164. 8 Liv. vii. 2. 13 ab saturis, i, e. satu- 
5 oxnvy, tabernaculum. 9 ad tibicinis modos. risselictis, 
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all then were. Being obliged by the audience frequently to 
repeat the same part, and thus becoming hoarse,’ he asked 
permission to employ a boy to sing to the flute, whilst he acted 
what was sung,’ which he did with the greater animation, as he 
was not hindered by using his voice. Hence actors used always 
to have a person at hand to sing to them, and the colloquial 
part? only was left them to repeat. It appears there was com- 
monly a song at the end of every. act.* 

Plays were afterwards greatly improved at Rome from the 
model of the Greeks, by Navius, Ennius, Phautus, Cactus, 
Terence, Arrantus, Pacuvius, Accius, &c. 

After playing was gradually converted into an art, the 
Roman youth, leaving regular plays to be acted by professed 
players, reserved to themselves the acting of ludicrous pieces or 
farces, interlarded with much ribaldry and -buffoonery, called 
Exopia, because they were usually introduced after the play, 
when the players and musicians had left the stage, to remove 
the painful impressions of tragic scenes, or FABELLE ATELLAN®, 
OY LUDI OSCI, LUDICRUM oscum,° from Atella, a town of the Osci 
in Campania, where they were first invented and very much used. 

The actors of these farces” retained the rights of citizens,” 
and might serve in the army, which was not the case with com- 
mon actors, who were not respected among the Romans as 


among the Greeks, but were held infamous.? 
Dramatic entertainments, in their improved state, were chiefly 
of three kinds, comedy, tragedy, and pantomimes. 
I. Comedy ! was a representation of common life, written in 
a familiar style, and usually with a happy issue. 
it was to expose vice and folly to ridicule. 


The design of 


l quum vocem obtu- 
disset. 

2 canticum agebat, 

3 diverbia. 

4 Liv. vii. 2. Plaut. 
Pseud. ii. ult. 

5 ludus in artem paula- 
tim verterat. 

6 Tac. Ann. iv. 14. Liv. 
vi. 2. Cic. Fam. vii. l. 
Schol. Juv. iii. 175. vi. 
11. Suet. Tib. 45. Dom. 
10. 

7 atellani vel atellana- 
rum actores. 

8 non tribu moti sunt. 

9 Ulp. 1. 2. s. 5. D. de 
his qui not. infam.— 
Nep. Praef, Suet. Tib. 
35.—In the time of Ci- 
Cero, actors were rank- 
ed among ihe lowest 
classes of the people. 
Those who perforined 
the Comeediz Atella- 
nz (a national specta- 
ele) were alone classed 
as citizens in the tribes 
of Rome. No other 
actor was ever permit- 


ted to serve, even as a 
common soldier. We 
see, from several pas- 
sages of Plautus, that 
actors were whipt with 
rods as other slaves, 
Cistell. act. 5. Caterva. 
Under Augustus, a de- 
cree of the senate pro- 
hibited the equites and 
the senators from ap- 
pearing on the stage, 
Suet. Aug. 45; and, 
even under the immo- 
ral government of Ti- 
berius, the senators 
were prohibited from 
witnessing the perfor- 
mances of the panto- 
mimes, and the equites 
from accompanying 
them on the streets, 
Suet, Tib, Vac. Ann. 1. 
J. We should deceive 
ourselves then, were 
we to regard as honour 
rendered to a degraded 
profession the marks 
of esteem bestowed on 
some comedians on ac- 


count of their merit. 
These exceptions, few 
in number, had refe- 
rence only to indivi- 
duals.» What Cicero 
says, in two of his ora- 
tions, in honour of the 
comedian Roscius, 
roves only that the 

oman people krew 
how to render justice 
to merit even on the 
stage, Cic, Rosc. Com. 
1. c. 06. We know with 
what familiarity Py- 
lades the pantomime 
spoke to Augustus. 
Some instances prove 
also the influence 
which the theatre ex- 
ercised over the Ro- 
mans: at the time of 
the banishment of Ci- 
cero, a comedian 
thought himself autho- 
rised to represent to 
the Roman people 
their ingratitude and 
their inconstancy ; the 
people sufiered the re- 


2B 


primand, The actor, 
emboldened by the pa- 
tience of the people, 
songht to awaken 
their feelings, and the 
tears flowed, In the 
tragedy of Brutus, Ci- 
cero was proclaimed 
by name the saviour of 
the commonwealth,and 
a thousand voices re- 
peated the homage, 
(Sext. 56.) while the 
malevolence of his 
enemies, who were 
present and still in 
power, durst not ma- 
nifest itself in opposi- 
tion to their acclama- 
tions of gratitude.— 
See Meierotto, on the 
Manners and Life of 
the Romans, &c. Part 
I p122. 

19 comeedia, quasi sw- 
pns wéq, the song of 
the village. 

)1 quotidiani vitæ bpe- 
culum. 
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Comedy, among the Greeks, was divided into old, middle, 
and new. In the first, real characters and names were repre- 
sented ; in the second, real characters, but fictitious names; 
and in the third, both fictitious characters and names. — Eupolis, 
Cratinus, and Aristophanes excelled in the old comedy, and 
Menander in the new.! Nothing was ever known at Rome but 
ihe new comedy. 

The Roman comic writers, Nevius, Afranius, Plautus, Cæ- 
cilius, and Terence, copied trom the Greek, chiefly from wxs- 
ANDER, who is esteemed the best writer of comedies that ever 
existed ;? but only a few fragments of his works now remain. 
We may, however, judge of his excellence from Terence, his 
principal imitator. 

Comedies, among the Romans, were distinguished by the 
character and dress of the persons introduced on the stage. 
Thus comedies were called roearæ, in which the characters 
and dress were Roman, from the Roman toga, so carmen togatum, 
a poem about Roman affairs. Prerextarx, vel pretexte, when 
magistrates and persons of dignity were introduced; but some 
ake these for tragedies ;? rRABEA Tz, when generals and officers 
were introduced ; TaBERNARIE, when the characters were of low 
rank ; PAzriaTE, when the characters were Grecian, from pallium, 
the robe of the Greeks; woronrz, when there were a great 
many striking incidents, much action, and passionate expres- 
sions; sTATARLE, when there was not much bustle to stir, and 
little or nothing to agitate the passions; and mixr.x, when some 
parts were gentle and quiet, and others the contrary.* ‘Lhe re- 
presentations of the atellani were called comedia atellane. 

The actors of comedy wore a low-heeled shoe, called soccus. 

Those who wrote a play, were said docere vel facere fabulam ; 
if it was approved, it was said stare, stare recto talo, placere, &c. 
if not, cadere, exigi, exsibilari, &c. 

Il. 'lRacEpy is the representation of some one serious and 
important action, in which illustrious persons are introduced, 
as, heroes, kings, &c. written in an elevated style, and generally 
with an unhappy issue. The great end of tragedy was to ex- 
cite the passions, chiefly pity and horror; to inspire the love 
of virtue, and an abhorrence of vice. It had its name, accord- 
ing to Horace, from zeayvos, a goat, and dy, a song; because a 
goat was the prize of the person who produced the best poem, 
or was the best actor,’ to which Virgil alludes, Ecl. iii. 22 ; ac- 
cording to others, because such a poem was acted at the festival 
of Bacchus after vintage, to whom a goat was then sacrificed, as 
being the destroyer of the vines; and therefore it was called, 


Mior Sat. i. 45 Ep ii. 3 Juv2o1.3. Hor. A. P. A, P.225. Ter. Heaut. 50e Or. 19589 des 
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tecrywoie, the goat’s song. Primi ludi theatrales ex liberalibus 
nati sunt, from the feasts of Bacchus.! 

TueEspris, a native of Attica, is said to have been the inventor 
of tragedy, about 536 years before Christ. He went about with 
his actors from village to village in a cart, on which a tem- 
porary stage was erected, where they played and sung, having 
their faces besmeared with the lees of wine,? whence according 
to some, the name of tragedy, (from trevë, -vyo;, new wine not 
refined, or the lees of wine, and woos, a singer ; hence revywdas, 
a singer thus besmeared, who threw out scoffs and raillery 


against people. ) 


Thespis was contemporary with Solon, who was a great 
enemy to his dramatic representations.? 
Thespis was succeeded by A'schylus, who erected a permanent 
stage,* and was the inventor of the mask,’ of the long flowing 


MASKS. 


CLEMENS Alexandrinus informs 
ws, that masks were mentioned 
in the poems of Orpheus and Li- 
nus. whence we may judge of 
their antiquity. On the other 
hand it is certain, that theatrical 
masks only came into use in the 
time of -Eschylus; that is, about 
the 70th Olympiad, and conse- 
quently above seven or eight 
bundred years later. The first 
masks of which Clemens Alex- 
andrinus speaks, were not ditte- 
rent from those we now use; 
whereas the masks for the thea- 


1 Serv. Virg. G. ii, 381, 
2 pertincti feeibus ora, 


Ior. 
275. 


de 


tre were a sort of head-pieces 
that covered the whole head, and 
represented not only the features 
of a face, but the beard, ears, 
hair, and even all the ornaments 


in à wonian’s head-dress. At 
least this is the account we have 
of them from Festus, Pollux, Au- 
lus Gellius, and all the authors 
who mention them. This is 
likewise the idea Phaedrus gives 
of them in his Fable of the Mask 
and the Fox. And it is more- 
over a fact which an infinity of 
bas-reliefs and engraved stones 
put beyond ail doubt. 

We must not, however, ima- 


Art. Poet. 


9 82 


3 Plut. in Solone. 
4 modicis instravit pul- 


sine, that the theatrical masks 
had always the same form; for 
it is certain they were very gra- 
dually brought to this pe fection. 
All writers agree, that at first 
they were very imperfect, At 
first the actors only disguised 
themselves by bedaubing their 
faces with the lees of wine; and 
it was in that manner the pieces 
of Thespis were acted.—Qui ca- 
nerent agerentve peruncti fæci- 
bus ora.—Who played and sung 
their pieces, having their faces 
stained with lees of wiues—Hor, 
Art. Poet. 277. 

They continued afterwards ta 


pita tig nis. 
9 persona, 
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robe,! and of the high-heeled shoe or buskin,? which tragedians 
wore: whence these words are put for a tragic style, or for 
tragedy itself, as soccus is put for a comedy or a familiar style. 
Nec comedia in cothurnos assurgit, nec contra tragedia socco 
ingreditur, comedy does not strut in buskins, neither does 
tragedy trip along in slippers.? 


make a sort of masks with the 
leaves of the arcion, a plant 
which the Greeks called for that 
reason mposoriov; and it was 
likewise called sometimes among 
the Latins, personata, as appears 
from this passage in Piiny,— 
quidam arcion personatam vo- 
cant, cujus folio nullum est la- 
tius, 

In fine, after dramatic poetry 
was become complete in all its 
parts, the necessity the actors 
found of imagining some way of 
changing their figure and mein 
in an instant, in order to repre- 
sent personages of different ages 
and characters, put them on con- 
triving the masks we are now 
speaking of. But it is not easy 
to trace them to their first in- 
ventor ; for authors are divided 
into various opinions on that 
head. Suidas and Athenwus 
give the honour of the invention 
to the poet Choerilus, contempo- 
rary with Thespise Horace, on 
the other hand, gives it to Æs- 
chylus.—Post hunc persona pal- 
leque repertor honeste Æschy- 
lus, — Escehylus, the inventor of 
the mask aud decent robe.— 
Hor. Art. Poet. 278. And Aris- 
totle, who in all probability must 
have been better instructed in 
this matter, tells us in the Sth 
chapter of his poetics, that it was 
unknown in his time to whom 
the glory of the invention was 
due. 

But though we cannot precise- 
ly determine by whom this kind 
of masks was invented, yet the 
names of those are preserved to 
us who first introduced any par- 
ticular kind of them upon the 
theatre. Suidas, for instance, 
informs us, it was the poet Phry- 
nicus who &rst brought a female 
mask into use: and Neophron of 
Sicyon first introduced one for 
that kind of domestic among the 
ancients, who was charged with 
the care of their children, from 
whose appellation we have the 
word pedagogue, Athenzus re- 
lates, that it was ZEschylus who 
first dared to bring upon the 
stage drunken personages in his 
Kafe.po.: and that it was an ac- 
tor of Megara, called Maison, 
who invented the comic masks 
for a valet and a cook. We read 
in Pausanias, that /Eschylus in- 
troduced the use of hideous 


1 palla, stola vel syrma. 3 Vire. 
Juv. vill. 


S cothurnus. 


frightful masks in his Eumeni- 
des: but that it was Euripides 
who first adventured to add ser- 
pents to them. 

Masks were not aways made 
of the same materials. The first 
were of the bark of trees.—Ora- 
que corticibus sumunt horrenda 
cavatis-—And put on horrid 
masks made of barks of trees.— 
Virg. Geo. 1 2, 387. 

We learn from Pollux, that af- 
terwards some were made of 
leather lined with linen or some 
stuff, But these masks being 
easily spoiled, they came at last, 
according to Hesychius, to make 
them wholly of wood, And they 
were formed by sculptors accor- 
ding to the ideas of the poets, as 
we inay see from the Fable of 
Pied we have already quot- 
ed. 

Though Pollux enters into a 
very long detail of the theatrical 
masks, yet he only distinguishes 
three sorts; the comic, tragic, 
and satiric; and in his descrip- 
tiou he gives to each kind as 
much deforinity as it was possi- 
bly susceptible of; that is, fea- 
tures caricatured to the most 
extravagant pitch of fancy, a hi- 
deous absurd air, and a wide ex- 
tended mouth, ever open to de- 
vour the spectators, so to speak, 

But there being upon an infi- 
nity of ancient monuments, 
masks of a quite opposite form 
and character, that is to say, 
which have natural and agreea- 
ble faces, and nothing like that 
large, gaping mouth which ren- 
ders others so frightful; I was 
long at a loss to what class I 
should refer them; and I have 
consulted the most learned in 
these matters for my information 
to no purpose; they are so divi- 
ded on this subject, that I have 
not been able to draw any satis- 
faction from them about it. 

But if we reflect on the one 
hand, that some authors speak 
of a fourth sort of masks not 
mentioned by Pollux, I mean 
those of the dancers; and if we 
consider on the other hand, that 
in such masks there was no oc- 
casion for that large ouverture 
which rendered the others'so de- 
formed, and which was certainly 
not given to them by the an- 
cients, without some very ne- 
cessary reason, l am apt to think 


the masks in question were of 
this fourth kind; and the more 
I have considered them, the 
more I am confirmed in this opi- 
nion. As probable however as 
it appeared to me, it was but a 
conjecture, and some positive 
authority was wantinz, before it 
could be laid down as truth: and 
this is what I have at last found 
in a passage of Lucian, which 
leaves no room for further scep- 
ticism on the subject. 

It is in his dialogue upon 
dancing, where after having 
spoken of the ugliness of other 
masks, and of that wide mouth 
in particular common to them 
all, he tells us that those of the 
dancers were ot a quite different 
make. and had none of these de- 
formities. ** With regard,” saith 
he, ** to the equipage ot the dan- 
cers, it is needless to go about to 
prove its aptitude and conve- 
niency; that one must be blind 
not to allow, As for their 
masks nothing can be more 
agreeable, they have not that 
wide hideous mouth of the 
others; but are perfectly natu- 
ral, and correspondent to their 
use.” 

It is therefore unquestionably 
to this class that we must refer 
the masks now under our consi- 
deration. And we can no longer 
doubt, that there was besides the 
three kinds mentioned by Pollux, 
a fourth, which they called Or- 
chestric, and sometimes mute 
masks,opy HOT PLKA Kat adiuva Tpoo- 
QTELO, 

But this is not the only omis- 
sion Pollux may be reproached 
with on the subject of masks. 
Even of those which he men- 
tions, there are three sorts he 
hath not distinguished, which 
had however their different de- 
nominations, mpoowmrey, pnp- 
poA vxecov, yopyoveiov, For though 
those names were in process of 
time used promiscuously, to sig- 
nify all sorts of masks, yet it is 
probable that the Greeks first 
employed them to distinguish 
three different kinds: and we 
find in fact jn their pieces three 
sorts, the diflerent forms and 
characters of which, answer ex- 
actly to the different meanings 
of these three terms. 

The first and more common 
sort were those which represen- 
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As the ancients did not wear breeches, the players always 


wore under the tunic a girdle or covering.’ 


After JEschylus, followed Sopaocres and EvmierpEs, who 


brought tragedy 


to the highest perfection. 


In their time 


comedy began first to be considered as a distinct composition 
from tragedy; but at Rome comedy was long cultivated, be- 
fore any attempt was made to compose tragedies. Nor have 
we any Roman tragedies extant, except a few, which bear the 


name of Seneca. 


Nothing remains of the works of Ennius, 
Pacuvius, Accius, &c. but a few fragments. 


Every regular play, at least among the Romans, was divided 


ted real life, and they were pro- 

erly denominated mposwrerov. 

he two other sorts were not so 
common; and hence it was that 
the term spocwrecoy being. more 
used, became the general name 
for them all. One sort repre- 
sented the shades, and being fre- 
quently employed in tragedy, 
and having something frightful 
in their appearance, the Greeks 
called them ,Lopuóxexeov. The 
last kind were contrived on pur- 
pese to terrify, and only repre- 
sented horrible figures, such as 
Gorgons and Furies, whence 
they had the name of yopyovecov. 

It is possible that these terms 
did not lose their original signi- 
fication till the masks had en- 
tirely changed their first form; 
that is, in the time of the new 
comedy; for till then there was 
a sensible difference amongst 
them. But at last the several 
kinds were confounded: the co- 
mic and tragic only differed In 
size and in ugliness, and the 
dancers' masks alone preserved 
their first appearance. 

Pollux not only tells us in ge- 
neral that the comic masks 
were ridiculous, but we learn 
from the detail of them he has 
left us, that the greater part of 
them were extravagant to ab- 
surdity. There was hardly any 
of them which had not distorted 
eyes, a wry mouth, hanging 
cheeks, or some such other d=- 
formity. 

With respect to the tragic 
masks they were yet more hide- 
ous; for over and above their 
enormous size, and that gaping 
mouth which threatened to de- 
vour the spectators, they gene- 
raily had a furious air, a threa- 
tening aspect, the hair standing 
upright, and a kind of tumour on 
the torehead, which only served 
to disfigure them, and render 
them yet more terrible. 

Thus, in a letter to Zena and 
Serenus, falsely ascribed to Jus- 
tin Martyr, but very ancient, we 
have the following passage:— 
* [n like manner as he who roars 


out with all his strength in re- 
presenting Orestes, appears 
huge and terrible to the gaping 
spectators, because of his bus- 
kins with their high heels, his 
false belly, his long training 
robe, and his frightful mask.” 

And in the work of Lucian al- 
ready quoted, we meet with this 
description of a tragedian :—- 
“Can any thing be more shocking 
or frightful? a man of huge sta- 
ture, mounted upon high heels, 
and carrying on his head an 
enormous mask, the very sight 
of which fills with dread and 
horror; for it gapes as if it were 
to swallow the spectators.” 

In fine, the satiric sort was 
the absurdest of them all, and 
having no other foundation but 
in the caprice of poets, there 
were no imaginable udd figures 
which these masks did not ex- 
hibit ; for besides fawns and sa- 
iyrs, whence they had their 
names, some of them represen- 
ted Cyclopes, Centaurs, &c. In 
one word, there is no monster 
in fable which was not exhibited 
in some of these pieces by pro- 
per masks. And therefore we 
may say, it was the kind of dra- 
matic entertainments in which 
the use of masks was most ne- 
cessary. 

Not but that they were indis- 
pensably so in tragedy likewise, 
to ive the heroes aud demizods 
that air of grandeur and majesty 
they were supposed to have 
really had. For itis no matter 
whence that prejudice came ; or 
whether they were really of a 
supernatural size; it was sufli- 
cient that this was the received 
opinion, and that the people be- 
lieved it, to make it necessary to 
represent them as such; they 
could not have been otherwise 
exhibited without transgressing 
against probability ; and by con- 
sequence, it was impossibie to 
bring them on the stage without 
the assistance of masks. 

But what rendered it impossi- 
ble for the actors to períorm 
their parts without them, was 


their being obliged to represent 
personages not only of different 
kinds and characters, but like- 
wise of different ages and sexes; 
I say different sexes, for it must 
be remembered there were na 
actresses among the ancients ; 
the female characters in their 
pieces were acted by men. 

From what hath been said, it 
results, that three things made 
the use of masks ab-olutely ne- 
cessary on the theatre. First, 
tke want of actresses to act the 
parts of women, Secondly, that 
extraordinary size of which tra- 
gie personages were in posses- 
sion. And thirdly, the very na- 
ture and genius of the satyric 
kind, 

But, besides the indispensa- 
ble necessity of each of those 
sorts of masks in particular; 
there were some general advan- 
tages which accrued from them, 
all of no smal) consideration. 
For first, as every piece had its 
own masks proper to it, and 
therefore the same actor couid, 
by changing his mask, act seve- 
ral parts in the same piece, with- 
out being perceived to do sv. 
The spectators, by this means, 
were not cloyed with always 
seeing the same faces, and the 
actors, were, so to speak, multi- 
plied to all the necessary vari- 
ety, at a very easy rate. 

And as they used them like- 
wise to represent the faces of 
the persons intended to be re- 
presented, it was a method of 
rendering the representation 
more natural than it could other- 
wise have been, especially in 
pieces where the intrizue turned 
upon a perfect resemblance of 
faces, as in the Amphitryon and 
the Menechmi. It was with the 
faces of the actors then as it is 
now with respect to the orna- 
ments in Our scenes, which must 
be magnified to have their due 
effect at a certain cistance,— 
Boindin’s Discourse on Masks, 
delivered to the Academy of In. 
scriptions ard Belles Lettres. 
July 1st, 1712. 
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into five acts;! the subdivision into scenes is thought to be a 
modern invention. 

Between the acts of a tragedy were introduced a number of 
singers, called the cHomvs, who indeed appear to have been 
always present on the stage. ‘The chief of them, who spoke for 
the rest, was called choragus or corypheus. But cuoracus is 
usually put for the person who furnished the dresses, and took 
care of all the apparatus of the stage,” and choragium for the 
apparatus itself? choragia for choragi; hence false choragium 
glorie, something that one may boast of. 

The chorus was introduced in the ancient comedy, as we see 
from Aristophanes; but when its excessive licence was sup- 
pressed by law, the chorus likewise was silenced. In Plautus 
a choragus appears and makes a speech.’ 

The music chiefly used was that of the flute, which at first 
was small and simple, and of few holes;° but afterwards it was 
bound with brass, had more notes, and a louder sound. 

Some flutes were double, 
and of various forms, "Those 
most frequently mentioned 
are the &bie dextre and si- 
nistre, pares and impares, 
which have occasioned so 
much disputation among cri- 
ties, and still appear not to 
be sufficiently ascertained. 
The most probable opinion 
is, that the double flute con- 
sisted of two tubes, which 
were so joined together as to 
have but one mouth, and so 
were both blown at once. 
That which the musician 
played on with his right hand 
was called tibia dextra, the 
right-handed flute ; with his 
left, tibia sinistra, the left- 
handed flute. The latter had 
but few holes, and sounded a 
deep serious bass; the other 
liad more holes, and a sharper and more lively tone.” When 
two right or two left-handed flutes were joined together, they 
were called £ibie pares dextre, or tibie pares sinistre, The 
flutes of different sorts were called tibie impares, or tibiæ deat rc 
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et sinistr&. The right-handed flutes were the same with what 
were called the Lydian flutes,’ and the left-handed with the 
Tyrian flutes.? Hence Virgil, biforem dat tibia cantum, i. e. 
bisonum, imparem, Hn. ix. 618. Sometimes the flute was 
crooked, and is then called tibia Phrygia or cornu? 

III. Panromimes were representations by dumb-show, in 
which the actors, who were called by the same name with their 
performances (mimi vel pantomimi), expressed every thing by 
their dancing and gestures without speaking;* hence called also 
chironomi. But pantomimi is always put for the actors, who 
were likewise called planipedes, because they were without 
shoes They wore, however, a kind of wooden or iron sandals, 
called scasirna or scabella, which made a rattling noise when 
they danced." 

The pantomimes are said to have been the invention of 
Augustus; for before his time the mimi both spoke and acted. 

Minus is put both for the actor and for what he acted, not 
only on the stage, but elsewhere.5 

The most celebrated composers of mimical performances or 
farces? were Laberius and Publius Syrus, in the time of Julius 
Cesar. 'lhe most famous pantomimes under Augustus were 
Pylades and Bathyllus, the favourite of Mzecenas." He is called 
by the scholiast on Persius, v. 123, his freediman ; * and by 
Juvenal, mollis, vi. 63. Between them there was a constant 
emulation. Pylades being once reproved by Augustus on this 
account, replied, * It is expedient for you, that the attention of 
the people should be engaged about us." Pylades was the 
great favourite of the public. He was once banished by the 
power of the opposite party, but soon afterwards restored. ‘The 
factions of the different players sometimes carried their discords 


to such a length, that they terminated in bloodshed.’ 


1 tibia Lydia. 

2 tibie Tyrie vel Sarra- 
nie, ve] Secranze, 

9 Virg. /En. vii. 737. 
Ov. Met. iii. 532. Pont. 
I. 1. 32. Fast. iv. 181.— 
Among the Romans 
and other nations, the 
flute was employed on 
almost every occasion, 
and at every solemnity. 
It was made use of in 
triumphs (Censorin. de 
die Nat. c. 12.) C. 
Duilius, who first ob- 
tained the honour of a 
triumph, for a naval 
victory over the Car- 
thaginians (triumplium 
navalem) was con- 
stantly accompanied, 
jn commemoration of 
that event (quasi quo- 
tidie triumpharet), hya 
fufe-player (tibicen), 
who waiked befoie him 


when he returned to 
his house, every time 
that he supped abroad, 
Flor. ii. 2. Val. Max. 
ii, 6. Cui nocturnus 
honos, funalia clara, sa- 
cerque, post epulas, ti- 
bicen adest, Sil. Ital. 
lib. 6. Cic. de Senat. 
"They sang the praises 
of the gods, and offer- 
ed up to them their 
prayers, to the sound 
of the flute (tibiz), Is. 
ii. 15. Stat. Theb. lib. 
8. They employed it 
in religious ceremonies 
and in sacrifices, Ovid. 
Fast. lib. 6. Prop. lib. 
4. 6. It was equally 
to the sound of the 
flute that they  ha- 
rauzued the people, 
that they read po: try. 
andthat they sang the 
praises of heroes in 


feasts and at funerals: 
orators sought, by the 
aid of the flute, to 
give modulation and 
suitable accent to their 
voices. Poets, and 
above all, lyric poets, 
availed themselves ot 
it as much when they 
read their verses; 
hence, si neque tibias 
Euterpe cohibet, nec 
Polyhymnia Lesboum 
refugit tendere barbi- 
ton, Hor. i. Od. i.; on 
which Christoph. Lan- 
dinus makes the fol- 
lowing remark ; si Mu- 
sæ, quasi per Euter- 
pen unam ex iis, desig- 
nat, non prohibentur a 
tibia, id est, a versi- 
bus, qui tibia canuntur. 


4 loquaci manu, 
5 Juv. xiii. 110. vi. 63. 
Qv. “TS n, Tes 


Mart. iii, 86. Hor. i. 
18. 18. ii. 2. 125. Man. 
v. 474, Suet. Ner. 54. 

6 excalceati, Sen. Ep. 8. 
Quin. v. 11. Juv. viii, 
191. Gell. i. 11. 

7 Cic. Col 27. Suet. 
Cal. 54. 

8 Cic. Cal. 57, Ver. iii. 
36. Rab. Post. 12. Phil. 
ii. 27. Suet. Cæs. 39, 
Ner. 4. Oth. 3. Cal. 45. 
Aug. 45, 100. Sen. Ep. 
80. Juv. viii, 198. 

9 mimographi. 

10 Suet. Jul. 39. Hor. 
Sat. i. 10, 6. Gell. xvii. 
14. Tac. Ann. i. 54. 

1] libertus Miecenatis. 

12 Suet. Tib. 37. Din. 
liv. i7. Macrob. Sat. ii. 
7. Sen. Ep. 47, Nat. 
Q. vii. 32. Petron. 5. 
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The Romans had rope-dancers,’ who used to be introduced 
in the time of the play, and persons who seemed to fly in the 
air? who darted * their bodies from a machine called petaurum, 
vel -us; also interludes or musical entertainments, called Exao- 
LIA, or ACROAMATA; but this last word is usually put for the 
actors, musicians, or repeaters themselves, who were also em- 
ployed at private entertainments.” 

‘The plays were often interrupted likewise by the people 
calling out for various shows to be exhibited; as the represen- 
tation of battles, triumphal processions, gladiators, uncommon 
animals, and wild beasts, &e. The noise which the people 
made on these occasions is compared by Horace to the raging 
ofthe sea? In like manner, their approbation’ and disappro- 
bation, which at all times were so much regarded.’ 

Those who acted the principal parts of a play were called 
actores primarum purtium ; the second, secundarum partium ; 
the third, tertiarum, &c." 

The actors were applauded or hissed as they performed their 
parts, or pleased the spectators. When the play was ended, an 
actor always said PLAUDITE.™ 

ihe actors who were most approved received crowns, &c. as 
at other games; at first composed. of leaves or flowers, tied 
round the head with strings, called struppi, strophia, v. -tola,” 
afterwards of thin plates of brass gilt," called cororræ or corol- 
laria ; first made by Crassus of gold and silver. Hence conor- 
LARIUM, a reward given to players over and above their just 
hire,” or any thing given above what was promised." ‘lhe 
emperor M. Antoninus ordained that players should receive 
from five to ten gold pieces," but not more. 

The place where dramatic representations were exhibited 
was called tHEaTRUM, a theatre.” In ancient times the people 
viewed the entertainments standing; hence stantes for specta- 
tors; ? and A. U. 599, a decree of the senate was made, prohi- 
biting any one to make seats for that purpose in the city, or 
within a mile of it. At the same time a theatre, which was 
building, was, by the appointment of the censors, ordered to be 
pulled down, as a thing hurtful to good morals,” 

Afterwards temporary theatres were occasionally erected. 
The most splendid was that of M. #milius Scaurus, when zediie, 
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which contained 80,000 persons, and was adorned with amazing 
magnificence, and at an incredible expense.! 

Curio, the partisan of Cesar, at the funeral exhibition in 
honour of his father? made two large theatres of wood, adjoin- 
ing to one another, suspended each on hinges? and looking 
opposite ways,' so that the scenes should not disturb each other 
by their noise;? in both of which he acted stage plays in the 
former part of the day ; then having suddenly wheeled them 
round, so that they stood over-against one another, and thus 
formed an amphitheatre, he exhibited shows of gladiators in 
the afternoon. 

Pompey first reared a theatre of hewn stone in his second 
consulship, which contained 40,000; but that he might not 
incur the animadversion of the censors, he dedicated it as a 
temple to Venus. "There were afterwards several theatres, and 
in particular those of Marcellus and of Balbus, near that of 
Pompey ; hence called £ria theatra, the three theatres.’ 

Theatres at first were open at top, and, in excessive heat or 
rain, coverings were drawn over them, as over the amphi- 
theatre, but in later times they were roofed.’ 

Among the Greeks, public assemblies were held in the 
theatre; and among the Romans it was usual to scourge male- 
factors on the stage. This the Greeks called Seare:Cew et 
aret p aLO toy ot Le V. 

The theatre was of an oblong semicircular form, like the 
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half of an amphitheatre! The benches or seats? rose above 
one another, and were distributed to the different orders in the 
same manner as in the amphitheatre. The foremost rows next 
the stage, called orchestra, were assigned to the senators and 
ambassadors of foreign states; fourteen rows behind them to 
the equites, and the rest to the people. ‘The whole was called 
CAVEA. ‘The foremost rows were called cavea prima, or ima ; 
the last, cavea ultima or summa ; the middle, cavea media.? 

The parts of the theatre allotted to the performers were 
called scena, postscenium, proscenium, pulpitum, and orchestra. 

]. Scena, the scene, was adorned with columns, statues, and 
pictures of various kinds, according to the nature of the plays 
exhibited, to which Virgil alludes, Æn. i. 166, 432. ‘The orna- 
ments sometimes were inconceivably magnificent.* 

When the scene was suddenly changed by certain machines, 
it was called scexa vEnsaTILIS; when it was drawn aside, scExa 
DUCTILIS.? 

ihe scenery was concealed by a curtain f which, contrary to 
the modern custom, was dropt’ or drawn down, as among us 
the blinds of a carriage, when the play began, and raised? or 
drawn up when the play was over; sometimes also between the 


acts. 


‘the machine by which this was done was called kxosrRa. 


Curtains and. hangings of tapestry were also used in private 


THEATRE, 


IN the Roman theatre, the con- 
struction of tie orchestra and 
stage was as follows.—The for- 
mer was bounded towards the 
cavea by a semicircle. Coin 
]lete the circle, draw the diame- 
ters BB, HH, perpendieular to 
each other, and inscribe four 
equilateral triangles, whose ver- 
tices shall fal] severally upon 
the ends of the diameters ; the 
twelve angles of the triangles 
will divide the circumference in- 
to twelve equal portions. The 
side of the triangle opposite to 
the angle at B will be parallel 
to the diameter HH, and deter- 
mines the place of the scene, as 
HH determines the front of the 
stage, or pulpitum. By this 
construction the stage is brought 
nearer to the audience, and made 
considerably deeper than in the 
Greek theatre, its depth being 
determined at a quarter of the 
diameter ot the orchestra, which 
itself was usually a third, or 
somewhat more, of the diameter 
of the whole building. The 
length of the stage was twice 
the diameter of the orchestra. 
The increased depth of the stage 
was rendered necessary by the 


1 Plin, xxxvi. 16. 
2 gradus vel cunei. 
3 Suez Aug. 4. Cic. 


Sen. 14, 
4 Vitr. v. 8. Val. Max. 


greater number of persons as- 
sembled on it, the chorus and 
musicians being placed here by 
the Romans, A further conse- 
quence of the construction is, 
that the circumfereuce of the ca- 
veu could not exceed one bun- 
dred and cizhty degrees, Some- 
times, however, the capacity ef 
the theatre was increased by 
throwing the stage further back, 
and continuing the seats inright 
lines perpendicular to the dia- 
meter of the orchestra. This is 
the case in the great theatre at 
Pompeti. Within the orchestra 
were circular ranges of seats for 
the senate and other distinguish- 
ed persons, leaving a level plat- 
form in the centre. The seven 
angles which fail within the cir- 
cumference of the orchestra mark 
the places at which staircas’s 
up to the first prscinctio, or 
landing, were to be placed; 
those leading from thence te the 
second, if there were more than 
one, were placed intermediately 
opposite to the centre of each 
cuneus, The number of stair- 
cases, whether seven, five, or 


three, of course depended on the’ 


size of the theatre. In the great 
theatres of Rome, the space be- 
tween the orchestra and first 


s. 21. 


D Sens Virga ura 
ii 4. 0. Plin, xxxvi. 12. 6 auleum vol siparium, 


procinctio, usually consisting of 
fourteen seats, was reserved tor 
the equestrian order, tribunes, 
&c.: all above these were the 
seats of the plebeians. Women 
were appointed by Augustus to 
sit in the portico, whieh encom- 
passed the whole, The lowest 
range of seats was ra’sed above 
the area of the orchestra one- 
sixth of its dizmeter; the height 
of each seat is directed not to ex- 
ceed one foot four inches, nor to 
be less than one foot three, The 
breadth is not to exceed two feet 
four inches, nor to be less than 
one foot ten. ‘The stage, tocon- 
sult the convenience of those 
who sit in the orchestra, is only 
elevated five feet, less than half 
the height given to the Grecian 
stage. The five angles of the 
trianles not yet disposed of de- 
termine the disposition of the 
scene. Opposite the centre one 
are the regal doers; on each 
side are those by which the se- 
condary characters entered. Be- 
hind the scene, as in the Greek 
theatre, there were apartments 
for the actors to retire into, and 
the whole was usually surround- 
ed with porticoes aud gardens. 
These porticoes were generally 
used for rehearsal, 


oftener plural -a, 
7 premebutur, 
& tollebatur. 
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houses, called aulea Attalica, because said to have been first 
invented at the court of Attalus, king of Pergamus, in Asia 
Minor.! 

2. Postscentum, the place behind the scene, where the actors 
dressed and undressed ; and where those things were supposed 
to be done which could not with propriety be exhibited on the 
stage.? 

5. Proscenium, the place before the scene, where the actors 
appeared. 

The place where the actors recited their parts was called 
PuLPITUM ; and the place where they danced oncuEsTRA, which 
was about five feet lower than the pulpitum. Hence ludibria 
scena et pulpito digna, buffooneries fit only for the stage.? 


MILITARY AFFAIRS OF THE ROMANS. 


I. LEVYING OF SOLDIERS. 


Tur Romans were a nation of warriors. Every citizen was 
obliged to enlist as a soldier when the public service required, 
from the age of seventeen to forty-six; nor at first could any 
one enjoy an office in the city who had not served ten campaigns. 
ivery foot soldier was obliged to serve twenty campaigns, and 
every horseman ten.’ At first none of the lowest class were en- 
listed as soldiers, nor freedmen, unless in dangerous junctures. 
But this was afterwards altered by Marius.* 

The Romans, during the existence of their republic, were 
almost always engaged in wars; first with the different states 
of Italy for near 500 years, and then for about 200 years 
more in subduing the varicus countries which composed that 
immense empire. 

‘The Romans never carried on any war without solemnly 
proclaiming it. This was done by a set of priests called FEcIALEs. 

When the Romans thought themseives injured by any nation, 
they sent one or more of these feciales to demand redress ; ° 
and if it was not immediately given, thirty-three days were 
granted to consider the matter, after which, war might be justly 
declared. Then the feciales again went to their confines, and 
having thrown a bloody spear into them, formally declared war 
against that nation? ‘The form of words which he pronounced 
before he threw the spear was called cuarieatio.’ Afterwards, 
when the empire was enlarged, and wars carried on with distant 
nations, this ceremony was performed in a certain field near 
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the city, which was called acer nBosTiLIs. Thus Augustus de- 
clared war professedly against Cleopatra, but in reality against 
Antony. So Marcus Antoninus, before he set out to the war 
against the Scythians, shot a bloody spear from the temple of 
Bellona into the ager hostilis. 

In the first ages of the republic, four legions for the most 
part were annually raised, two to each consul; for two legions 
composed a consular army. But oftener a greater number 
was raised, ten, eighteen, twenty, twenty-one, twenty-three.” 
Under Tiberius twenty-five, even in time of peace, besides the 
troops in Italy, and the forces of the allies: under Adrian 
thirty. In the 529th year of the city, upon a report of a 
Gallic tumult, Italy alone is said to have armed 50,000 cavalry, 
and 700,000 foot.” But in after-times, when the lands were 
cultivated chiefly by slaves, it was not so easy to procure 
soldiers. Hence, after the destruction of Quintilius Varus and 
his army in Germany, A. U. 763, Augustus could not raise 
forces even to defend Italy and Rome, which he was afraid the 
Germans and Gauls would attack, without using the greatest 
rigour.’ 

‘The consuls, after they entered on their office, appointed a 
day,’ on which all those who were of the military age should be 
present in the capitol.’ 

On the day appointed, the consuls, seated in their curule 
chairs,” held a levy,” by the assistance of the military or legionary 
tribunes, unless hindered by the tribunes of the commons, lt 


1 Ov. F. vi. 205. Dio. 3 Tac. An. Spartian, 19. 7 Liv. xxvi. 33. Polyb. drawing found in Pou 
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was determined by lot in what manner the tribes should be 
called. 

The consuls ordered such as they pleased to be cited out of 
each tribe, and every one was obliged to answer to his name 
under a severe penalty.! They were careful to choose? those 
first, who had what were thought lucky names? as, Valerius, 
Salvius, Statorius, &c.* Their names were written down on 
tables; hence scribere, to enlist, to levy or raise. 

In certain wars, and under certain commanders, there was 
the greatest alacrity to enlist,’ but this was not always the case. 
Sometimes compulsion? was requisite; and those who refused ’ 
were forced to enlist? by fines and corporal punishment.’ 
Sometimes they were thrown into prison, or sold as slaves. 
Some cut off their thumbs or fingers to render themselves unfit 
for service: hence pollice trunci, poltroons. But this did not 
screen them from punishment. On one occasion, Augustus put 
some of the most refractory to death.” 

There were, however, several just causes of exemption from 
military service," of which the chief were, age,” if above fifty ; 
disease or infirmity; " office," being a magistrate or priest; 
favour or indulgence P granted by the senate or people." 

Those also were excused who had served out their time.” 
Such as claimed this exemption, applied to the tribunes of the 
commons,? who judged of the justice of their claims,? and in- 
terposed in their behalf or not, as they judged proper. But this 
was sometimes forbidden by a decree of the senate, And the 
tribunes themselves sometimes referred the matter to the 
consuls,” 

In sudden emergencies, or in dangerous wars, as a war in 
Italy, or against the Gauls, which was called rumuntus,” no re- 
gard was had to these excuses? Two flags were displayed ? 
from the capitol, the one red,” to summon the infantry,” and the 
other green,” to summon the cavalry.” 

On such occasions, as there was not time to go through the 
usual forms, the consul said, QUI REMPUBLICAM SALVAM ESSE VULT 
ME SEQUATUR. This was called consuratio, or evocatio, and men 
thus raised, consurati, who were not considered as regular 
soldiers.” 
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Soldiers raised upon a sudden alarm! were called svsrtaru,? 
or TUMULTUARII, not only at Rome, but also in the provinces, 
when the sickly or infirm were forced to enlist, who were called 
CAUSARIL? If slaves were found to have obtruded themselves 
into the service,* they were sometimes punished capitally.* 

The cavalry were chosen from the body of the equites, and 
each had a horse and money to support him, given them by 
the public. 

On extraordinary occasions, some equites served on their 
own horses. But that was not usually done; nor were there, 
as some have thought, any horse in the Roman army, but from 
the equites, till the time of Marius, who made a great alteration 
in the military system of the Romans in this, as well as in other 
respects. 

After that period, the cavalry was composed not merely of 
Roman equites, as formerly, but of horsemen raised from Italy, 
and the other provinces; and the infantry consisted chiefly of 
the poorer citizens, or of mercenary soldiers, which is justly 
reckoned one of the chief causes of the ruin of the republic. 

After the levy was completed, one soldier was chosen to 
repeat over the words of the military oath," and the rest swore 
after him? Every one as he passed along said, inem 1N we. 

The form of the oath does not seem to have been always the 
same, The substance of it was, that they would obey their 
commander, and not desert their standards, &c. Sometimes 
those below seventeen were obliged to take the military oath.” 

Without this oath no one could justly fight with the enemy. 
Tence sacramenta is put for a military life. Livy says, that it 
was first legally exacted in the second Punic war,” where he 
seems to make a distinction between the oath (sacRAMENTUM) 
which formerly was taken voluntarily, when the troops were 
embodied, and each decuria of cavalry, and century of foot, 
swore among themselves (inter se equites decuriati, pedites cen- 
turiati conjurabant,) to act like good soldiers, (sese fuge ac 
formidinis ergo non abituros, neque ex ordine recessuros,) and the 
oath (sussuRaNDUM) which was exacted by the military tribunes, 
after the levy, (ex voluntario inter ipsos federe a tribunis ad 
legitimam jurisjurandi actionem. translatum.) On occasion of a 
mutiny, the military oath was taken anew.” 

Under the emperors, the name of the prince was inserted in 
the military oath, and this oath used to be renewed every year 
on their birth-day, by the soldiers and the people in the pro- 
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DISCIPLINE OF THE ROMANS. S11 


supposed to have had their origin; in England particularly, 
those whose names end in cester or chester. 

The form of the Roman camp was a square,’ and always of 
the same figure. In later ages, in imitation of the Greeks, they 
sometimes made it circular, or adapted it to the nature of the 
ground. It was surrounded with a ditch,? usually nine feet 


PLAN OF A POLYBIAN OR CONSULAR CAMP. 
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deep and twelve feet broad, and a rampart,! composed of the 
earth dug from the ditch, and sharp stakes? stuck into it.* 

The camp had four gates, one on each side, called porta 
PRÆTORIA, vel extraordinaria, next the enemy; DECUMANA, Op- 
posite to the former,’ porta PRINCIPALIS DEXTRA and PRINCIPALIS 
SINISTRA.® 

The camp was divided into two parts, called the upper and 
lower. 

The upper part ? was that next the porta pretoria, in which 
was the general’s tent? called prarorium, also AuGvRALE,? from 
that part of it where he took the auspices, or AucusrALE, with a 
sufficient space around for his retinue, the pretorian cohort, &e. 
On one side of the pretorium were the tents of lieutenant- 
generals, and on the other that of the quaestor, QUESTORIUM, 
which seems anciently to have been near the porta decumana, 
hence cailed questoria. Hard by the questor’s tent was the 
Forum, called also guinrana, where things were sold and meet- 
ings held, In this part of the camp were also the tents of the 
tribunes, prefects of the allies, the evocati, ablecti, aud extraordi- 
narii, both horse and foot. But in what order they were 
placed does not appear from the classics. We only know that 
à particular place was assigned both to officers and men, with 
which they were all perfectly acquainted. 

‘Lhe lower part of the camp was separated from the upper 
by a broad open space, which extended the whole breadth of 
the camp, called rmiwcirera, where the tribunal of the general 
was erected, when he either administered justice, or harangued 
the army,” where the tribunes held their courts,’ and punish- 
ments were inflicted, the principal standards of the army, and 
the altars of the gods stood; also the images of the emperors, 
by which the soldiers swore,” and deposited their money at the 
standards,” as in a sacred place, each a certain part of his pay, 
and the half of a donative, which was not restored till the end 
of the war." 

In the lower part of the camp the troops were disposed in 
this manner: the cavalry in the middle; on both sides of them 
the triarii, principes, and hastati; next to them on both sides 
were the cavalry and foot of the allies, who, it is observable, 
were always posted in separate places, lest they should form any 
plots" by being united. It is not agreed what was the place of 


7 vallum, iii. 79. 11 Quin, viii. 2. 8. Liv. xxvi. 48. Tac. Ann. i. 
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Sometimes soldiers, on account of their bravery, received a 
double share of corn,) which they might give away to whom 
they pleased; hence called purricarm, also double pay,* clothes, 
&c., called by Cicero piara.” 


VI. A TRIUMPH. 


Tue highest military honour which could be obtained in the 
Roman state was a triumph, or solemn procession, with which a 
victorious general and his army advanced through the city to 
the capitol; so called from ©giauSoc, the Greek name of 
Bacchus, who is said to have been the inventor of such proces- 
sions. It had its origin at Rome, from Romulus carrying the 
spolia opima in procession to the capitol ;* and the first who 
entered the city in the form of a regular triumph was Tarquinius 
Priscus, the next P. Valerius; and the first who triumphed 
after the expiration of his magistracy,? was Q. Publilius Philo." 
A triumph was decreed by the senate," and sometimes by the 
people against the will of the senate, to the general who, in a 
just war with foreigners and in oue battle, had slain above 
5000 enemies of the republic, and by that victory had enlarged 
the limits of the empire. Whence a triumph was called justus, 
which was fairly won. Anda general was said triumphare, et 
agere vel deportare triumphum de vel ex aliquo ; triumphare 
aliquem vel aliquid, ducere, portare vel agere eum in triumpho. 
There was no just triumph for a victory in a civil war; hence, 
Bella geri placuit nullos habitura triumphos? Zuc.i. 12. 


Could you in wars like these provoke your fate ? 
Wars where no triumphs on the victor wait! Rowe. 


although this was not always observed, nor when one had been 
tirst defeated, and afterwards only recovered what was lost, nor 
anciently could one enjoy that honour, who was invested with 
an extraordinary command, as Scipio in Spain," nor unless he 
left his province in a state of peace, and brought from thence 
his army to Rome along with him, to be present at the tijumph. 
But these rules were sometimes violated, particularly in the 
case of Pompey.!! 

There are instances of a triumph being celebrated without 
either the authority of the senate, or the order of the people, 
and also when no war was carried on.* 

Those who were refused a triumph at Rome by public authority, 
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sometimes celebrated itonthe Alban mountain. ‘This was first done 
by Papirius Naso, A.U. 522, whom several afterwards imitated.' 

As no person could enter the city while invested with military 
command, generals, on the day of their triumph, were, by a 
particular order of the people, freed from that restriction. ' 

The triumphal procession began from the Campus Martius, 
and went from thence along the Via Triumphalis, through the 
Campus and Circus Fhsninius to the Porta Triumphalis, and 
thence through the most public places of the city to the capitol. 

The streets were strewed with flowers, and the altars smoked 
with incense.’ 

First went musicians of various kinds, singing and playing 
triumphal songs ; next were led the oxen to be sacrificed, having 
their horns gilt, and their heads adorned with fillets and gar- 
lands; then in carriages were brought the spoils taken from the 
enemy, statues, pictures, plate, armour, gold and silver, and 
brass : also golden crowns, and other gifts sent by the allied 
and tributary states! 'The titles of the vanquished nations were 
inscribed on wooden frames,’ and the images or representations 
of the conquered countries, cities, &c? ‘The captive leaders 
followed in chains, with their children and attendants ; 3 
after the captives came the lictors, having their fasces 
wreathed with laurel, followed by à great company of 
musicians and dancers, dressed like satyrs, and wear- 
ing crowns of gold : in the midst of whom was a pan- 
tomime, clothed in a female garb, whose business it 
was, with his looks and gestures, to insult the van- 
quished, Next followed a long train of persons carry- 
ing perfumes? ‘Then came the general (nux) dressed 
in purple embroidered with gold, ? with a crown of 
laurel on his head, a branch of laurel in his right 
hand, and in his left an ivory sceptre, with an eagle « on 
the top, having his face painted with vermilion, in like 
manner as the statue of Jupiter on festival days, V ande 
golden ball ® hanging from his neck on his breast, with 
some amulet in it, or magical preservative against 
envy, standing in a gilded chariot adorned with 
vor y, and drawn by four white horses, at least after 
the time of Camillus, sometimes by elephants, attended 
by his relations,” and a great crowd of citizens all in 
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white. His children used to ride in the chariot aleng with 
him,! and, that he might not be too much elated, a slave, 
carrying a golden crown, sparkling with gems, stood behind 
him, who frequently whispered in his ear, REMEMBER THAT THOU 
ART x Man! ? After the general, followed the consuls and sena- 
tors on foot, at least according to the appointment of Augustus ; 
fov formerly they used to go before him. His legati and mili- 
tary tribunes commonly rode by his side.* 

‘che victorious army, horse and foot, came last, all in their 
order, crowned with laurel, and decorated with the gifts which 
they had received for their valour, singing their own and their 
generals praises; but sometimes throwing out railleries against 
him, often exclaiming, 10 TRIumPHE, in which all the citizens, as 
they passed along, joined." 

‘Lhe general, when he began to turn his chariot from the 
forum to the capitol, ordered the captive kings and leaders of 
ihe enemy to be led to prison, and there to be slain, but not 
always; and when he reached the capitol, he used to wait till 
he heard that these savage orders were executed.’ 

Then, after having offered up a prayer of thanksgiving to 
Jupiter and the other gods for his success, he commanded the 
victims to be sacrificed, which were always white, from ‘he 
river Clitumnus,’ and deposited his golden crown in the lap of | 
Jupiter, to whom he dedicated part of the spoils.? After which 
he gave a magnificent entertainment in the capitol to his friends 
and the chief men of the city. ‘The consuls were invited, buf 
were afterwards desired not to come,” that there might b: u^ 
one at the feast superior to the triumphant general -\tier 
supper he was conducted home by the people with music aud 4 
great number of lamps and torches, which sometimes also weve 
used in the triumphal procession.” 

The gold and silver were deposited in the treasury,? and x 
certain sum was usually given as a donative to the officers s! 
soldiers, who then were disbanded. The triumphal procession 
sometimes took up more than one day ; that of Paulus /Em iius 
ihree.* When the victory was gained by sea, it was called + 
NAVAL TRIUMPH ; which honour was first granted to Duilius, “ho 
defeated the Carthaginian fleet near Lipare in the first Pic 
war, A. U. 493, and a pillar erected to him in the forum, called 
COLUMNA ROSTRATA,” with an inscription, part of which still 
remains. 
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When a'victory had been gained without difficulty, or the 
like, an inferior kind of triumph was granted, called ovario, in 
which the general entered the city on foot or on horseback, 
crowned with myrtle, not with laurel,! and instead of bullocks, 
sacrificed a sheep,? whence its name? 

After Augustus, the honour of a triumph was in a manner 
confined to the emperors themselves, and the generals who acted 
with delegated authority under their auspices only received 
triumphal ornaments, a kind of honour devised by Augustus. 
Hence L. Vitellius, having taken Terracina by storm, sent a 
laurel branch in token of it? to his brother. As the emperors 
were so great, that they might despise triumphs, so that honouz 
was thought above the lot of a private person; such therefore 
usually declined it, although offered to them; as Vinicius, 
Agrippa, and Plautius? We read, however, of a triumph being 
granted to Belisarius, the general of Justinian, for his victories 
in Africa, which he celebrated at Constantinople, and is the 
last instance of a triumph recorded in history. The last 
triumph celebrated at Rome was by Diocletian and Maximian, 
20th Nov. A. D. 303, just before they resigned the empire.’ 


VII. MILITARY PUNISHMENTS. 


TursE were of various kinds, either lighter or more severe. 
The lighter punishments, or such as were attended with 
inconvenience, loss, or disgrace, were chiefly these, 1. Depriva- 
tion of pay, either in whole or in part, the punishment of those 
who were often absent from their standards? A soldier pun- 
ished in this manner was called Ære virutus. Whence Cicero 
facetiously applies this name to a person deprived of his fortune 
at play, or a bankrupt by any other means.—2. Forfeiture of 
their spears, ceysio HasTARIA..—3. Removal from their tents," 
sometimes to remain without the camp and without tents, or at 
a distance from the winter-quarters"— 4. Not to recline or 
sit at meals with the rest."—5. To stand before the przeto- 
rium in a loose jacket," and the centurions without their 
girdle,” or to dig in that dress." 6. To get an allowance of 
barley instead of wheat."— 7. Degradation of rank; an ex- 
change into an inferior corps or less honourable service.P— 8. To 
be removed from the camp,” and employed in various works," 
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an imposition of labour, or dismission with disgrace,? or 
EXAUCTORATIO. <A. Gellius mentions a singular punishment, 
namely, of letting blood.? Sometimes a whole legion was de- 
prived of its name, as that called aveusta.* 

The more severe punishments were, l. To be beaten with 
rods? or with a vine sapling— 2. To be scourged and sold as a 
slave.—3. To be beaten to death with sticks, called rusrvuAnivw, 
the bastinado," which was the usual punishment of theft, deser- 
tion, perjury, &c. When a soldier was to suffer this punish- 
nent, the tribune first struck him gently with a staff, on which 
signal, all the soldiers of the legion fell upon him with sticks 
and stones, and generally killed him on the spot. If he made 
his escape, for he might fly, he could not however return to his 
native country; because no one, not even his relations, durst 
admit him into their houses?— 4. To be overwhelmed with 
stones? and hurdles.!" —5. To be beheaded! sometimes crucified, 
and to be left unburied.—6. To be stabbed by the swords of the 
soldiers,” and, under the emperors, to be exposed to wild b»asts, 
or to be burned alive, &c. 

Punishments were inflicted by the legionary tribunes and 
prefects of the allies, with their council; or by the genera!, 
from whom there was no appeal.” 

When a number had been guilty of the same crime, as in ihe 
case of a mutiny, every tenth man was chosen by lot for punish- 
ment, which was called pxciwaTro, or the most culpable were 
selected. Sometimes only the twentieth man was punished, 
VICESIMATIO ; or the 100th, cenTEsmmatTio." 


VIII, MILITARY PAY AND DISCHARGE. 


Tue Roman soldiers at first received no pay ?? from the public. 
Every one served at his own charges. Pay was first granted ù 
the foot, A. U. 347, and three years after, during the siege ot 
Veji, to the horse. EN 
It was in the time of the republic very inconsiderable, two 
obe® or three asses (about 2. d English) a day to a foot-soldier, 
tie double to a centurion, and the triple to an toues. Julius 
Ceesor doubled it. Under Augustus it was ten asses (72d.), and 
Domitixa increased it still more, by adding three gold pieces 
aunuxily.!7 What was the pay of the tribunes is uncertain; but 
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it appears to have been considerabie. The pretorian cohorts 
had double the pay of the common soldiers.! 

Besides pay, each soldier was furnished with clothes, and 
received a certain allowance? of corn, commonly four bushels a 
month, the centurions double, and the equites triple. Put for 
these things a part of their pay was deducted? 

The allies received the same quantity of corn, except tha: th: 
horse only received double of the foot. ‘The allies were »^vthed 
and paid by their own states.* 

Anciently there were no cooks permitted in the Romau arriv, 

"e soldiers dressed their own victuals. ‘They took food ivir» 

, at dinner and supper. A signal was publicly given ior 
both., The dinner was a slight meal, which they commonly 
took standing. ‘They indulged themselves a little more at 
supper. ‘The ordinary drink of soldiers, as of slaves, was water 
mixed with vinegar, called rosca? 

When the soldiers had served out their time,’ the foot twenty 
years, and the horse ten, they were called emeriti, and obtained 
their discharge. ‘This was called »ussio HowEsTa vel susta. 
When a soldier was discharged for some defect or bad health, 
it was called missio causaria; if, from the favour of the general, 
he was discharged before the just time, missio GRATIOSA ; on 
account of some fault, IGNOMINIOSA.’ 

Augustus introduced a new kind of discharge, called xxavc- 
ToratTio, by which those who had served sixteen campaigns 
were exempted from all military duty except fighting. They 
were however retained? in the army, not with the other soldiers 
under standards,’ but by themselves under a flag," whence they 
were called vExinraRi or veterani, sometimes also sussicnani,! 
till they should receive a full discharge and the rewards of their 
service,? either in lands or money, or both, which sometimes 
they never obtained.  EÉxavcronanE is properly to free from 
the military oath, to disband.” 


IX. METHOD OF ATTACKING AND DEFENDING TOWNS. 


‘He Romans attacked * places either by a sudden assault, or if 
that failed,» they tried to reduce them by a blockade.” 

They first surrounded a town with their troops,” and by their 
missive weapons endeavoured to clear the walls of defendants.» 
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made of trunks of trees holiowed, called ALVEI, LINTRES, SCAPHE, 
vel MONOXYLA,” or composed of beams and planks fastened to- 
gether with cords or wooden pins, called rates, or of reeds, 
called canw,’ or partly of slender planks,* and partly of wicker- 
hurdles or basket-work,? and covered with hides, as those of the 
ancient Britons, and other nations, hence called navieta vitiuia, 
corio circumsuta, and naves sutiles, in allusion to which, Virgil 
calls the boat of Charon, cymba sutilis, somewhat similar to the 
Indian canoes, which are made of the bark of trees; or to the 
boats of the Icelanders and Esquimaux Indians, which are made 
of long poles placed cross-wise, tied together with whale sinews, 
and covered with the skins of sea-dogs, sewed with sinews in- 
stead of thread. 

The Pheenicians, or the inhabitants of Tyre and Sidon, are 
said to have been the first inventors of the art of sailing, as of 
letters and astronomy. For Jason, to whom the poets ascribe 
it,’ and the Argonauts, who first sailed under Jason from Greece 
to Colchis in the ship Argo, in quest of the golden fleece, that 
is, of commerce, flourished long after the Phoenicians were a 
powerful nation. But whatever be in this, navigation certainly 
received from them its chief improvements. 

The invention of sails is by some ascribed to Æolus, the god 
of the winds, and by others to Dedalus; whence he is said to 
have flown like a bird through the air. They seem to have 
been first made of skins, which the Veneti, a people of Gaul, 
used even in the time of Cæsar, afterwards of flax or hemp; 
whence linte« and carbasa (sing. -us) are put for vela, sails. 
Sometimes clothes spread out were used for sails? 

It was long before the Romans paid any attention to naval 
affairs, They at first had nothing but boats made of thick 
planks,’ such as they used on the Tiber, called NAVES CavDICARL ; 
whence Appius Claudius, who first persuaded them to fit out a 
fleet, A. U. 489, got the surname of caupEex. They are said to 
have taken the model of their first ship of war from a vessel ot 
the Carthaginians, which happened to be stranded on their 
coasts, and to have exercised their men on land to the manage- 
ment of ships." But this can hardly be reconciled with what 
Polybius says in other places, nor with what we find in Livy 
about the equipment and operations of a Roman fleet." The 
first ships of war were probably built from the model of those of 
Antium, which, after the reduction of that city, were brought to 


lex singulis arboribus 4 carin ac statumina, xlviii. 18. Plin. iv. 16. 66. 
cavatis, Virg. G. i. the keel and ribs, ex vii. 56. xxiv. 9. s. 49, 9 ex tabulis crassivri- 


126. 262. Plin. xvi. 41. levi materia. 7 Plin. v. 12. Ov. Met, bus, Fest. 

Liv. xxvi. 26. 5 reliquum corpus na- vi. vers. ult. et Am. ii, 10 Sen. Brev. Vit. 13. 
2 Patere. ii, 107. Ov. vinum viminibus con- 11.1. Luc. iii. 194. Varr. Vit. Rom. Jle 
F. ii. 407. Liv. ij. 4. textum, 8 Diod. v. 7. Virg. fin. — Polyb. i. 20. 21. 
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Home A.U. 417.) It was not, however, till the first Punic 
war that they made any figure by sea. 


Ships of war 
were called naves 
LONGE, because 
they were of a 
longer shape than 
ships of burden, 
—À 7 (naves ONERARLE, 
oAxadss, whence 
LL hulks; or aree, 
barks,) which were 
more round and 
deep. ‘The ships 

of war were driven 
chiefly by oars, 
the ships of bur- 
den by sails? and 
as they were more 
. heavy,? and sailed 
EN more slowly, they 
SE |— were sometimes 


d 


= -mm towed? after the 


ei 


cuu  wendiüpes 


Navis Oneraria. 
Their ships of war were variously named from their rows or 


ranks of oars. Those which had two rows or tiers were called 


biremes ; * three, triremes ; four, quadriremes ; five, quinque cies 
vel penteres. 

‘The Romans scarcely had any ships of more than five banks 
of oars; and therefore those of six or seven banks are called 
by a Greek name, Aezercs, hepteres, and above that by a cir- 
cumlocution, naves, octo, novem, decem ordinum, vel versuum.’ 
Thus, Livy calls a ship of sixteen rows? navis ingentis magni- 
tudinis, quam sexdecim versus remorum agebant, a galley of vast 
size, which was moved by sixteen tiers of oars. ‘This enormous 
ship, however, sailed up the Tiber to Home." ‘The ships of 
Antony (which Florus says resembled floating castles and 
towns; Virgil, floating islands or mountains,) had only from 
six to nine banks of oars. Dio says from four to ten rows." 

‘There are various opinions about the manner in which the 
rowers sat. ‘That most generally received is, that they were 
placed above one another in different stages or benches” on one 


1 Liv, viii. 14. 4 remulco tracta. ll, xvi. 4. vel dicrote, 10 Liv. xlv. 35. 

2 Cus. B. G. iv. 20.25, 5 Liv. xxxii, 16, Hirt. B. Alex. 47. li 1. 23. 33. Flor. iv. 
v. 7. Isid. xix, 1, Cic, 6 ab ordinibus remo- 8 Liv. xxxvii, 23. Flor, 11. 4 Virg, =n, Ville 
Fam. xii. 15, rum. iv. 11. 691. 
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side of the ship, not in a perpendicular line, but in the form of 
a quincunz. ‘The oars of the lowest bench were short, and 
those of the other benches increased in length, in proportion to 
their height above the water. This opinion 1s confirmed by 
several passages in the classics! and by the representations 
which remain of ancient galleys, particularly that on Trajan's 
pilar at Rome. It is, however, attended with difficulties not 
easily reconciled. 

There were three different classes of rowers, whom the 
Greeks called thranite, zeugite or zeugioi, and thalamite, or 
-ioi, from the different parts of the ship in which they were 
placed. The first sat in the highest part of the ship, next the 
stern; the second, in the middle; and the last in the lowest 
part, next the prow. Some think that there were as many oars 
belonging to each of these classes of rowers, as the ship was 
said to have ranks or banks of oars: others, that there were as 
many rowers to each oar, as the ship is said to have banks ; and 
some reckon the number of banks, by that of oars on each side. 
In this manner they remove the difficulty of supposing eight or 
ten banks of oars above one:another, and even forty ; for a ship 
is said by Plutarch and Athenzus to have been built by Ptolemy 
Philopator which had that number:? but these opinions are 


involved in still more inextricable difficulties. 


WAR GALLEYS, 


Ir unfortunately happens that 
no detailed account or explicit 
evidence has come down to us, 
whereby the mode in which the 
banks of oars were arranged 
might be satisfactorily ascertain- 
ed; the only source of informa- 
tion being the mere casual allu- 
sions of historians and poets, 
who have naturally avoided to 
encumber their narration with 
technical details of construction. 
Upon Trajan's column, indeed, 
vessels are sculptured, supposed 
to.be those of two and three 
banks of oars; but the figures 
and mechanical proportions upon 
it are so confused and crowded 
that nothing can be safely de- 
termined from this authority. 
So also, in the rostrated column 
of Duilius, erected to commemo- 
rate his naval victory over the 
Carthaginians, and discovered 
about two centuries and a half 
ago at Rome, only the beaks of 
Galleys are projected from the 
shaft of the pillar, and no part of 
the banks of oars is exhibited. 
Several paintings of ancient ves- 
sels have likewise been discover- 
ed in the ruins of Herculaneum, 
but so much effaced that nothing 
can be gathered from them to 
throw any light on the subject. 


In the absence, therefore, of all 
direct evidence, recourse has 
been necessarily had to conjec- 
ture. 

The war vessels of the ancients 
were designated and rated ac- 
cording to the number of the 
banks of oars by which they 
were impelled. There were, 
generally, two classes of war 
Ealleys, one of a single line of 
oars, and the other of two, three, 
five, seven, or more banks, all 
of which were, at different peri- 
ods, employed in naval engage- 
ments. The form of vessels of 
one bank of oars may be readily 
imagined; but the construction 
of the numerous class of galleys 
of more than one bank, isa point 
fruitful of conjectures and per- 
plexities. 

Atter stating insuperable ob- 
jectious to the various solutions 
of these difficulties that have 
been proposed by Vossius, Sa- 
vile, Melville, and others, Mr 
Howell, in his ingenious ** Essay 
on the War Galleys of the An- 
cients," lately published, ad- 
vances the following theory, Af- 
ter detailing the inconveniences 
which would be found in the 
early war galleys of a single 
arrangement of oars occupying 
the whole vessel’s length, and 
neither leaving a deck for the 


soldiers to fight upon, nor ad- 
mitting of a commanding height 
whence to discharge their mis- 
siles, he proceeds to unfold the 
idea which, according to his 
Pupposihion, must have struck 
the Erythræans, who are gene- 
rally admitted to have been the 
first to substitute gulleys of two 
banks for the old ones of a single 
tier. Suppose a vessel of the 
original form, pulling twenty 
oars, ten on each side, thus;— 


0000000000 


the Erythreans, he imagines, 
found, that, without adding to 
the length of the vessel, they 
could have the same number of 
oars in nearly one-half of the 
length, by pl@ing the oars ob- 
liquely, thus, up the side of the 
galley: 


by this means the rowers being 
all placed in the midships, am- 
ple room would be left for an 
elevated deck for combat at the 
poop and prow. Thus, then, 
according to Mr Howell, origi- 


1 Virg. Zn. v. 119. Luc. iii. 536, Sil, Ital. xiv. 421. 
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Ships contrived 
for lightness and 
expedition (naves 
ACTUARLE) had but 
one rank of oars 
on each side, or at 
most two. ‘They 


SS 


BS 


were of different 
kinds, and called 
by various names; 
as,celoces,i. e. naves 


celeres vel cursorie, lembi, phaseli, myoparones, &c. But the 
most remarkable of these were the naves LIBURNS,? a kind of 


light galleys used by the Liburni, a people of Dalmatia, addicted 
to piracy. ‘To ships of this kind Augustus was in a great 
measure indebted for his victory over Antony at Actium. 
lence after that time the name of naves L1BURN.E was given to 
all light quick-sailing vessels, and few ships were built but of 
that construction.’ 

Ships were also denominated from the country to which they 
belonged, and the various uses to which they were applied ; as 
NAVES MERCATORLE, frumentarie, vinari@, olearie ; PISCATORLE 
vel denunculi, fishing-boats ; specuLaATORIX et exploratorie, spy- 
boats; prratic%® vel predatorie ;* nippacocs, vel hippagines, 


nated the creation of a bireme; 
and when this idea was once 
started, of placing the banks of 
five oars each obliquely, the ex- 
tension of the plan was easy to 
an indefinite degree, simply by 
adding to the length of the gal- 
ley, without at all increasing 
her height, The oar-ports of a 
trireme would, for instance, ap- 
pear thus ;— 


à quinquereme thus :— 


o 0 0 o o 


and so on, until the galley of 
Ptolemy Philopator would count 
forty of these oblique ascents, 
behind one another trom stem to 
stern, and each of five oars, 
without being necessarily higher 
in the water than a bireme, 
tThat a rank or bench of oars,” 
says Mr Howell, “never con- 


1 simplice ordine aee- 2 Ces B.G. v. l, Luc. 3 Dio. 1. 29. 32, Veg. 
iii. 934, Cic. et Liv. 
Hor. Ep, i. 1. 


bantur, ;ovpsig, Tac. 
Hist. v. 29. 


iv. 33. 


4 Ces. B. C. ii. 39. iii 


tained more than five oars, I 
think can be proved, whatever 
the size of the galley was, whe- 
ther a bireme or trireme, up to 
the galley of Philopator, which 
had forty banks, niue feet being 
the highest point from the water 
to the scalmi from which they 
could pull with effect. That the 
scalmi of Philopatoz's Galley did 
not exceed this, is evident frora 
Atheneus, lib v. c. 37. ‘the 
longest oar was 28 cubits, or 57 
feet; there could not be less than 
three feet from the water's edge 
io the lower edge of the oar- 
port, and 18 inches for the width 


5. Cic. Verr. v. 33. 
Liv. xxiii. 1. xxx. 10. 
xxxiv, 32. JU, xxxvi. 12, 
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for carrying horses and their riders; TABELLARLE, message- 
beats ;! vECTORIE GRAVESQUE, transports and ships of burden ; 


annotine privateque, built that or the former year for private 


of it. That they were so wide 
‘was necessary for the size of the 
oar, and we learn it also from a 
curious fact, Megabates, visit- 
ing the fleet, found a Grecian 
galley without its guard, and 
thus he punished the captain; 
Herodotus (lib. v. cap. 33), Aca 
Sarapins óseAovras rns veoga The 
meaning evidently is, * he bound 
him to the lowest bench, with 
his head out of the oar-port." 
This he could not have done had 
the oar-ports been less. Now, 
from the lower bench to the up- 
per bench inside, five feet is 
sufficient for both man and oar, 
The benches being placed slop- 
ing from the lowest up to the 
fifth or highest, the outer edge 
of the upper oar-port would be 
four feet six inches from the up- 
per edge of the under port, 
whose width is eighteen inches, 
so that nine feet is all that was 
required for the height of a 
bank’s ascent. Adopting this 
idea, the difficulty of the subject 
is at once removed, and, when 


once this method of placing the 
oars was found out, expense or 
convenience were the only ob- 
jects to be studied by the an- 
cients, for nothing could be 
more easy than adding to the 
length of the galley according to 
the number of banks required, 
even up to one hundred, could 
such a large vessel have been 
easily navigated.” 

This theory supersedes all 
others in probability, and is in 
agreement with most of the pas- 
sages referring to galleys and 
matters of military marine in 
the ancient authors. It at once 
obviates the absurdity contained 
in that monstrous supposition, 
that even forty banks must have 
been placed one over another. 
Nor would there be any incon- 
venience in the oblique ascend- 
ing series of five oars in each 
bank. It justifies also the gene- 
ral title, applied to war galleys— 
naves longe 5 the appropriateness 
of which would be utterly lost in 
the huge proportions of a galley 


of forty, or even ten banks, rising 
one above another; while it 
agrees with the inevitable de- 
duction from various writers, 
and from the imperfect repre- 
sentation on Trajan's column, 
that there were at least several 
ascending tiers of oar-ports, re- 
cpr oars of various lengths. 

t moreover is in accordance 
with the appearance of the gal- 
leys on  Duilius's rostrated 
column; on which, in the beaks 
of the vessels (the only part re- 
presented) there are no oars: 
leading us to conclude that these 
were placed only in the waist. 

It remains to add, that Mr 
Howell has presented the direc- 
tors af the Edinburgh Academy 
with a model of a hexireme, con- 
structed according to his theory, 
which is represented in the fol- 
lowing cut, and to which are 
subjoined the Latin and Greek 
names of the several parts of the 
war galley. 
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use. Some read annonarie, i. e. for carrying provisions. Each 
ship had its long-boat joined to it.! 

A large Asiatic ship among the Greeks was called cxncunvs, 
it is supposed from the island Corcyra; but Pliny ascribes the 
invention of it to the Cyprians.? 

Galleys kept by princes and great men fer amusement, were 
called by various names ; triremes cerate vel erate, lusorie et 
cubiculate vel thalamegi, pleasure-boats or barges; prive, i. e. 
proprie et non meritorie, one's own, not hired; sometimes of 
immense size, deceres vel decemremes.? 

Each ship had a name peculiar to itself inscribed or painted 
on its prow; thus, PRISTIS, SCYLLA, CENTAURUS, &c,, called 
PARASEMON, its sign, or INsIGNE,* as its tutelary god ? was on its 
stern; whence that part of the ship was called rurrta or cautela, 
and held sacred by the mariners. ‘There supplications and 
treaties were made.? 

In some ships the tutela and zeexcnuov were the same.’ 

Ships of burden used to have a basket suspended on the top 
of their mast as their sign,’ hence they were called corsirx.? 

There was an ornament in the stern and sometimes on the 
prow, made of wood, like the tail of a fish, called APLusTRE, vel 
plur. -ia, from which was erected a staff or pole with a riband 
or streamer !! on the top.” 

The ship of the commander of a fleet ? was distinguished by a 
red flag,? and by a light. 

The chief parts of a ship and its appendages were, carina, 
the keel or bottom; statwmnina, the ribs, or pieces of timber 
which strengthened the sides; Prora, the prow or fore-part, 
and ruris, the stern or hind-part; arvEus, the belly or hold of 
the ship: sentina, the pump,” or rather the bilge or bottom of 
the hold, where the water, which leaked into the ship, remained 
till it was pumped out,” or the bilge-water itself, properly called 
NAUTEA. In order to keep out the water, ships were besmeared 
with wax and pitch; hence called cEna vx. 6 

On the sides " were holes ? for the oars (neutr, called also by 
the poets tonse, the broad part or end of them, palma vel 
palmula), and seats !? for the rowers.” 

Each oar was tied to a piece of wood,*' called scaumus, by 


9 Fest. Cic. Att. xvi. 6. 
Plaut. Poen. iii. 1.4.40. 
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men. 
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1 Czs. B. G. v. 7.cym- 
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cebant, Plin, Ep.8. 20. 

2 vii, 56. Plaut. Merc. 
i. 1. 86. Stich. ii, 2. 84. 
in. 1. 12. 

3 Sen. Ben. vii. 
Suet. Ces. 52, Cal. 37. 
Hor. Ep. i. 1. 92, 

4 Tac. Anu. vi. 34. Liv. 
xxxvii. 29, Herodot, 
i 89. Virg JEn. v. 
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6 Liv. xxx. 36. Sil. Ital. 
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110, 9. v. 1. Heroid. 
xvi, 112. Pers. vi. 30. 
Luc, iii, 501, Sen. Ep. 
76. Petron. c. 105. 

7 Serv. Virg. Ain. v. 
ae: Act. Apos, xxviii, 


8 pio signo, 


10 fascia vel tenia. 

11 Juv. x. 136. Luc. iii. 
671. 

12 navis pretoria. 

13 vexillum vel velum 
purpureum, Tac, Hist, 
v. 22 Plin. xix. 1. Caes. 
B. C. ii. 6. Flor. iv. 8. 
Virg. Æn. ii. 256. 

14 Ces. B. C. iii. 25. 

15 donee yer antliam 


Mart, ix. 19. 4. Suct. 
Tib. 5]. 

16 Juv. vi. 99 
Asin. v. 2. 44. Non. la 
25. Ov. Her. v. 42, 

17 latera. 

18 foramina. 

19 sedilia vel transtra. 

20 remiges. 

2] paxillus vel lignuin 
lerese 


Plant. 
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thongs or strings, called stropri vel struppi ; hence scalmus’ is 
put for a boat; navicula duorum scalmorum, a boat of two 
oars; actuaria, sc. navis, decem scalmis, quatuor scalmorum 
ncvis. The place where the oars were put, when the rowers 
were done working, was called casTERIA.” 

On the stern was the rudder (evsERnNAcuLUM vel clavus), and 
the pilot (gubernator) who directed it. 

Some ships had two rudders, one on each end, and two prows, 
so that they might be moved either way without turning, much 
used by the Germans, and on the Pontus Euxinus, or Black Sea, 
called camar#,’ because in a swelling sea they were covered 
with boards like the vaulted roof of a house: * hence camarite, 
the name of a people bordering on the Black Sea.’ 

Ls On the middle of the 

2d ship was erected the mast 
(marus), which was rais- 
ed? when the ship left 
the harbour, and taken 
down? when it approach- 
ed the land; the place 
where it stood was called 
mopius.© ‘The ships of 
the ancients had only one 
mast. 

On the mast were fixed 
the sail-yards (ANTENNÆ 
== vel brachia), and the sails 
(vELA) fastened by ropes 
( funes vel rudentes). Lm- 
mittere rudentes, to loosen all the cordage; pandere vela, to 
spread the sails.’ 


1 The oars employed by 
the ancients in rewing 
are not described by 
any of the ancient au- 
thors, it may be reck- 
oned best, therefore, to 
apply for information 
to the moderns, and 
follow Isaac Vossius 
in his description of 
the oars in use in the 
Mediterranean galleys 
of his time. There 
was, in all probability, 
very little alteration in 


their construction from 
their first use until the 
present time. It being 
simple in itself, and 
only adapted to one 
object, its improve- 
ment must have been 
rapid, and when found 
quite eflicient, there 
was no inducement to 
alter it. Thus an oar 
of thirty-six feet long 
A to B, has from A to 

a space of eleven 
feet within the galley ; 


it is hung upon the 
scalmi by the thong at 
C; it is here extremely 
thick, nine inches in 
diameter, and as the 
hand could not grasp 
it, there is a handle 
fixed upon it, DD. It 
extends within to about 
three feet of the scal- 
mi thong. 

2 Plaut. As. iii. 1. 16. 
Isid. xix. 4. Cic. Off. 
iii. 14. Or. ii. 34. Att, 
xvi, 3. Vel, ii, 43. 


3 Tac. Ann. ii, 6. Mor, 
G. 44. Strab. xi. 496. 

4 camera, Tac. Hist. iii. 
47. Gell. x. 25. 

5 Eustath, Diony. 700. 

6 attollebatur vel erige- 
batur, Cic, Verr, v. 34. 
7 inclinabatur vel po- 
nebatur. 

8 Virg. Ain. v. 829. 
Lucan, iii 45. Isid. 
xix. 2. 


9 Plin. Ep. viii. 4 
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The sails were usually white, as being thought more lucky, 
sometimes coloured. 

The ends of the sail-yards were called cornua; from which 
were suspended two ropes called renes, braces, by pulling which 
towards the stern, the sails were turned to the right or left. 
If the wind blew obliquely from the left, they pulled the rope 
on the right, and so on the contrary: hence facere pedem, to 
trim or adjust the sails; obliquat lævo pede carbasa, he turns 
the sails so as to catch the wind blowing from the right; so 
obliquat sinus in ventum, currere utroque pede, to sail with a 
wind right astern, or blowing directly from behind; in con- 
trarium navigare prolatis pedibus, by tacking ; intendere brachia 
velis, i. e. vela brachiis, to stretch the sails, or to haul them out 
to the yard-arms ; dare vela ventis, to set sail; so vela facere, or 
to make way ; subducere vela, to lower the sails;? ministrare 
velis, vel -u, i. e. attendere, to manage, by drawing in and let- 
ting out the opposite braces; ? velis remis, sc. et ; i. e. summa vi, 
manibus pedibusque, omnibus nervis, with might and main ; ? so 
remigio veloque, Plaut. Asin. 1. 3, 5; who puts navales pedes for 
remiges et naute, Men. ii. 2. ult. 

The top-sails were called suppara velorum, or any appendage 
to the main-sail.? 

Carina puppis, and even trabs, a beam, are often put by the 
poets for the whole ship; but never velum, as we use sail for one 
ship or many ; thus, a sail, an hundred sail. 

The rigging and tackling of a ship, its sails, sail-yards, oars, 
ropes, &c. were called AmwawExTa. Hence arma is put for the 
sails, colligere arma jubet, i. e. vela contrahere, he commands 
them to furl the sails, and for the rudder, spoliata armis, i. e. 
clavo, despoiled of her rudder. 

Ships of war,’ and these oup had their prows armed with a 
sharp beak,’ which usually had three teeth or points, whence 
these ships were called ROSTRATS and because the beak wes 
covered with brass, ÆRATE.’ 

Ships, when abot to engage, had towers erected on them, 
whence stones and missive weapons were discharged from en- 
gines called propuenacuta, hence turrite puppes. Agrippa in- 
vented a kind of towers which were suddenly raised. ‘Lowers 
used also to be erected on ships in sieges and at other times." 


? 
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Some ships of war were all covered,’ others uncovered? ex- 
cept at the prow and stern, where those who fought stood.? 

The planks or platforms* on which the mariners sat or passed 
from one part of the ship to another, were called Fort, gang- 
ways, and the helps to mount on board, roxrEs vel scarz. 
Some take fori for the deck (stzea, -@), others for the seats. It 
is at least certain they were both in the top of the ship and 
below. We also find forus, sing.’ 

The anchor (axcgona), which moored or fastened ê the ships, 
was at first of stone, sometimes of wood filled with lead, but 
afterwards of iron. It was thrown? from the prow by a cable, 
and fixed in the ground, while the ship stood (or, as we say, 
rode) at anchor," and raised! when it sailed; sometimes the 
cable £ was cut? The Veneti used iron chains instead of ropes." 

The plummet for sounding depths’ was called Boris or cata- 
pirates, or mouyBois, -idis, as Gronovius reads, Stat. Sylv. iii. 
2. 30. 

The ropes by which a ship was tied to land were called reti- 
NAR (OF ORS, Or simply Funes. Hence oram solvere, to set 
sail.'é 

The ancients had ropes for girding a ship in a storm," which 
are still used. They had also long poles,? to push it off rocks 
and shoals.” 

Sand, or whatever was put in a ship to keep it steady, was 
called sasurra, ballast.” 

Ships were built * of fir,” alder,” cedar, pine, and cypress,” by 
the Veneti, of oak,” sometimes of green wood; so that a num- 
ber of ships were put on the stocks, completely equipped and 
launched," in forty-five days after the timber was cut down in 
the forest ; by Cæsar, at Arles, against the people of Marseilles, 
in thirty days. 

There was a place at Rome beyond the Tiber where ships 
lay and were built, called xavarra, plur. -2z» the dock.” 

As the Romans quickly built fleets, they as speedily manned 
them. Freedmen and slaves were employed as mariners or 


rowers,’ who were also called soci NavatEs, and cuassicr. The 
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citizens and allies were obliged to furnish a certain number of 
these, according to their fortune, and sometimes to supply them 
with provisions and pay for a limited time.! 

The legionary soldiers at first used to fight at sea as well as 
on land, But when the Romans came to have regular and 
constant fleets, there was a separate kind of soldiers raised for 
the marine service,” who were called crassranu, or EPIBATE; but 
this service was reckoned less honourable than that of the 
legionary soldiers, and was sometimes performed by manumitted 
slaves. The rowers also were occasionally armed.’ 

The allies and conquered states were in after times bound to 
furnish a certain number of ships completely equipped and 
manued; some only stores, arms, tackling, and men.* 

Augustus stationed a fleet on the ‘Tuscan sea at Misenum, 
where Agrippa made a fine harbour called portus sunius, by 
joining the Lucrine lake and the lacus Avernus to the bay of 
Baie,’ and another on the Hadriatic at Ravenna, and in other 
parts of the empire, also on rivers, as the Rhine and Danube.® 

The admiral of the whole fleet was called pux PR&FECTUSQUE 
crassis, and his ship, Navis PRÆTORIA, which in the night-time 
had, as a sign? three lights.? 

At first the consuls and przetors used to command the fleets 
of the republic, or some one under them; as Lelius under 
Scipio.” 

The commanders of each ship was called navarcHI, or TRIER- 
ARCHI, d. e. prefecti trieris vel triremis navis, Or MAGISTRI 
navium.” ‘The master or proprietor of a trading vessel, NAUCLE- 
RUS, NAVICULATOR, vel -anius, who, when he did not go to sea 
himself, but employed another to navigate his ship, was said, 
naviculariam, sc. rem, facere.” 

‘The person who steered the ship and directed its course was 
called auseRnator, the pilot, sometimes also MAGISTER, Or REC- 
TOR. He sat at the helm, on the top of the stern, dressed in a 
particular manner,” and gave orders about spreading and con- 
tracting the sails, plying or checking the oars,’ &c. It was his 
part to know the signs of the weather, to be acquainted with 
ports and places, and particularly to observe the winds and the 
stars. For as the ancients knew not the use of the compass, 
they were directed in their voyages chiefly by the stars in the 
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night-time,’ and in the day-time by coasts and islands which 
they knew. In the Mediterranean, to which navigation was 
then chiefly confined, they could not be long out of the sight o 
land, When overtaken by a storm, the usual method was to 
drive their ships on shore,” and when the danger was over, to 
set them afloat again by the strength of arms and levers. In 
ihe ocean they only cruised along the coast. 

In some ships there were two pilots, who had an assistant 
called PRoRETA, i. e. custos et tutela prore, who watched at the 

row.? 

He who had command over the rowers was called HortTaToR 
and PavsaRiUs,* or PoRTISCULUS, which was also the name of the 
staff or mallet with which he excited or retarded them.’ He 
did ihis also with his voice in a musical tone, that the rowers 
might keep time in their motions. Hence it is also applied to 
the commanders. Those who hauled or pulled a rope, who 
raised a weight, or the like, called nurrciRu, used likewise to 
animate one another with a loud cry, hence nauticus clamor, the 
cries or shouts of the mariners.’ 

Before a fleet (crassis) set out to sea, it was solemnly re- 
viewed? like an army; prayers were made and victims sacri- 
ficed. The auspices were consulted, and if any unlucky omen 
happened, as a person sneezing on the left, or swallows alight- 
ing on the ships, &c. the voyage was suspended.? 

The mariners, when they set sail or reached the harbour, 
decked the stern with garlands.? 

There was great labour in launching the ships, for as the 
ancients seldom sailed in winter, their ships during that time 
were drawn up" on land, and stood on the shore.” 

They were drawn to sea by ropes and levers,? with rollers 
placed below," called pananazs, vel -g@, or scurUL z, and, accord- 
ing to some, lapsus rotarum ; but others more properly take 
this phrase for rote labentes, wheels. 

Archimedes invented a wonderful machine for this purpose 
called unix. 

Sometimes ships were conveyed for a considerable space by 
land, and for that purpose they were sometimes so made, that 
they might be taken to pieces, a practice still in use. Augustus 
is said to have transported some ships from the open sea to the 
LB ee UN 
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Ambracian gulf near Actium, on a kind of wall covered with 
raw hides.of oxen, in like manner over the Isthmus of Corinth. 
So Trajan, from the Euphrates to the Tigris.’ 

The signal for embarking was given with the trumpet. They 
embarked ? in a certain order, the mariners first and then the 
soldiers. They also sailed in a certain order, the light vessels 
usually foremost, then the fleet or ships of war, and after them 
the ships of burden; but this order was often changed.? 

When they approached the place of their destination, they 
were very attentive to the objects they first saw, in the same 
manner as to omens at their departure.* 

When they reached the shore, and landed? the troops, 
prayers and sacrifices again were made. 

If the country was hostile, and there was no proper harbour, 
they made a naval camp,’ and drew up their ships on Jand.° 
They did so, especially if they were to winter there? But if 
they were to remain only for a short time, the fleet was stationed 
in some convenient place," not far from land.” 

Harbours (Portus) were most strongly fortified, especially at 
the entrance.? The two sides of which, or the piers, were 
called conva, or BRacH1A ; on the extremities were erected 
bulwarks and towers. ‘There was usually also a watch-tower 
(Paros, plur. -2\,° with lights to direct the course of ships in the 
night time, as at Alexandria in Egypt, at Ostia and Ravenna, 
at Caprez, Brundusium, and other places. A chain sometimes 
was drawn across as a barrier or boom (claustrum). 

Harbours were naturally formed at the mouths of rivers ; 
hence the name of ostia at the mouth of the Tiber. Ovid calls 
ihe seven mouths of the Nile, septem rox rus. 

Harbours made by art ? were called cotuonss, vel -Na, -orum. 

Adjoining to the harbour were docks (Navarra, -ium), where 
the ships were laid up, careened and refitted.” 

Fleets about to engage were arranged in a manner similar to 
armies on land. Certain ships were placed in the centre,” others 
^?! and others in the left; some as a reserve. 


in the right wing, 
We find them sometimes disposed in the form of a wedge, a 
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forceps, and a circle, but most frequently of a semicircle or 
half-moon.! 

Before the battle, sacrifices and prayers were made as on 
land; the admiral sailed round the fleet in a light galley? and 
exhorted the men. 

The soldiers and sailors made ready ? for action: they furled 
the sails and adjusted the rigging ; for they never chose to 
fight but in calm weather.* 

A red flag was displayed from the admiral’s ship, as a signal 
to engage. ‘The trumpets in it and all the other ships were 
sounded, and a shout raised by all the crews.? 

The combatants endeavoured to disable or sink the ships of 
the enemy, by sweeping off? the oars, or by striking them with 
their beaks, chiefly on the sides. ‘They grappled with them by 
means of certain machines called crows (convi) iron hands or 
hooks (FERRE manus), drags or grappling irons (uanPAGONES),? 
&c. and fought as on land.? They sometimes also employed 
fire-ships, or threw firebrands, and pots full. of coals and sul- 
phur, with various other combustibles," which were so success- 
fully employed by Augustus at the battle of Actium, that most 
of Antony’s fleet was thereby destroyed." 

In sieges they joined vessels together, and erected on them 
various engines, or sunk vessels to block up their harbours.'? 

The ships of the victorious fleet, when they returned home, 
had their prows decked with laurel, and resounded with trium- 
phant music. The prizes distributed after a victory at sea were 
much the same as on land.^ Also naval punishments, pay, 
and provisions, &c.P? 

The trading vessels of the ancients were in general much 
inferior in size to those of the moderns, Cicero mentions a 
number of ships of burden, none of which was below 2000 
amphore,” i. e. about fifty-six tons, which he seems to have 
thought a large ship." There were, however, some ships of 
enormous bulk. One built by Ptolemy is said to have been 
280 cubits, i. e. 420 feet long, and another 300 feet; the ton- 
nage of the former 7182, and of the latter, 3197.? The ship 
which brought from Egypt the great obelisk that stood in the 
Circus of the Vatican in the time of Caligula, besides the obelisk 
itself, had 120,000 modii of lentes, lentiles, a kind of pulse, for 
ballast, about 1138 tons.¥9 
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CUSTOMS OF THE ROMANS. 
I. THE ROMAN DRESS. 


Tue distinguishing part of the Roman dress was the Toga or 
gown, as that of the Greeks was the pallium, and of the Gauls, 
bracce, breeches, whence the Romans were called gens TocaTmA,! 
or roaaTr, and the Greeks, or in general those who were not 
Romans, patuiati: and Gallia cisalpina, when admitted unto the 
rights of citizens, was called togata.? Hence also fabule togate 
et palliate? As the toga was the robe of peace, togati is often 
opposed to armati ;* and as it was chiefly worn in the city,” it is 
sometimes opposed to Rustict.° 

The Romans were particularly careful in foreign countries 
always to appear dressed in the toga, but this was not always 
done. Some wore the Greek dress; as Scipio in Sicily, and 
the emperor Claudius at Naples.’ 

The roca ê was a loose,’ flowing,” 
woollen robe, which covered the 
whole body, round and close at the 
bottom," but open at the top down 
to the girdle,” without sleeves; so 
that the right arm was at liberty, 
and the left supported a part 
(/acinia, a flap or lappet) of the 
toga, which was drawn up? and 
thrown back over the left shoulder, 
and thus formed what was called 
sinus, a fold or cavity upon the 
breast, in which things might be 
carried, and with which the face 
or head might be covered. Hence 
Fabius, the Roman ambassador, f 
when he denounced war in the RS 
senate of Carthage, is said to have = \ 


poured out,” or shaken out the lap 
of his toga. Dionysius says the 
form of the toga was semicircular.” 
The toga in later times had several 
folds, but anciently few or none.? These folds, when collected 
in a knot or centre, were called umso, which is put for the toga 
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itself! When a person did any work, he tucked up? his toga, 
and girded it? round him: hence accingere se oper? vel ad opus, 
or oftener, in the passive, accingi, to prepare, to make ready.* 

'The toga of the rich and noble was finer and larger? than of 
the less wealthy. A new toga was called pexa, when old and 
thread-bare, trita. The Romans were at great pains to adjust 7 
the toga, that it might sit properly,? and not draggle.? 

The form of the toga was different at different times. The 
Romans at first had no other dress. It was then strait and 
close ; it covered the arms, and came down to the feet. 

The toga was at first worn by women as well as men, But 
afterwards matrons wore a different robe, called stora, with a 
broad border or fringe," called mstita, reaching to the feet, 
(whence instita is put for matrona,) and also, as some say, 
when they went abroad, a loose outer robe thrown over the 
stola like a surtout, a mantle, or cloak, called parra, or peplus.? 
But the old scholiast on Horace makes palla here the same with 
instita, and calls it peripodium and tunice pallium. Some think 
that this fringe constituted the only distinction between the 
stola and toga. It is certain, however, that the outer robe of a 
woman was called patna. 


Matron in Stola. 


Womun in Palla, 


eee 
1 Virg. JEn. i. 324. 6 Hor. Epod. iv. 8.  Sat.in 3. 77. i. 3. 31, Gy. Art. Am, i. 32, 
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2 snecing bat. Mart. ii. 44. 58. xi. 3. Macrob. Sat. 1.9, 13 Virg. Afin, i. 648. xt. 
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Courtezans, and women condemned for adultery, were not 
permitted to wear the stola; hence calied rogatx, and the 
modesty of matrons is called stolatus pudor.! 

There was a fine robe of a circular form worn by women, 
called cxcras, -adis.? 

None but Roman citizens were permitted to wear the toga; 
and banished persons were prohibited the use of it. Hence 
toga is put for the dignity of a Roman.? 

The colour of the toga was white, and on festivals they 
usually had one newly cleaned; hence they were said festos (sc. 
dies) argat celebrare, to celebrate their festival days clothed in 
white. Candidates for office wore a toga whitened by the fuller, 
Toca CANDIDA. The toga in mourning was of a black or dark 
colour, roca PULLA vel atra; hence those in mourning were 
called ruLLaTI, or arrati? But those were also called pullaté 
who wore a great-coat? instead of the toga, or a mean ragged 
dress? as the vulgar or poor people.’ 

The mourning robe of women was called ngiciwiUM, vel -Nvs, 
vel nica, which covered the head aud shoulders, or mavonTEs, 
-CIis, vel -ta. They seem to have 
liad several of these above one ano- 
ther, that they might throw them 
into the funeral piles of their 
husbands and friends. ‘The Twelve 
‘Tables restricted the number to 
three.!! 

The Homans seldom or never 
appeared at a feast in mourning, 
nor at the public spectacles, nor at 
festivals and sacrifices"? 

At entertainments the more 
wealthy Romans laid aside .the 
toga, and put on a particular robe, 
called syntHEsis, which they wore 
all the time of the saturnala, be- 
cause then they were continually 
feasting. Nero wore it * in com- 
mon. 

Magistrates and certain priests 
wore a toga bordered with purple,” 
hence called roca PRETEXTA 5; as 


1 Hor. Sat. i. 2. 62. 4 Ov. Trist. v. 5. 7. turba pul'ata, Quinc. Hor, ii. 2, 60. Pers. ii. 


Juv. ii. 70. Mart. ii, Hor. Sat. ii, 2. 60. ii, 12, vi. 4. 40. " / 
39. vi. 61. x. 52. Cic. 5 see p. 71. 10 quod posttergum ree 13 Mart, ii. 46. iv. 66. 
Pnil, 2, 18. Mart, i. 360. 6 Suet, Aug. 44. Juv. — jiceretur., v. bU. xiv. 1. Hil. Sen. 
8. iii, 213, Cic. Vat. 12. 11 Cie. I. ii. 28. Serv. Ep. 18. 

2 Juv. vi. 258. Suct. 7 lacerna. Virg. Bn. i. 268, Isid, 14 synthesina, sc. ves- 
Cal, 52. 8 Suet. Aug. 10, Piin, xix. 25. tis, Suet. 51. . 

3 Plin. Ep. iv. 1. Hor. Ep. vii, 17. ]2 Cic. Vat, 12. Mart. 15 limbo purpureo c r. 
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the superior magistrates,’ the pontifices, the augurs, the DECEM- 
viri sacris faciundis, &c., and even private persons when they 
exhibited games.? 

Generals when they triumphed wore an embroidered toga, 
called prota vel parmata.’ 

Young men, till they were seventeen years of age, and young 
women, till they were married, also wore a gown bordered 
with purple, Toca PRETEXTA, whence they were called PRÆTEX- 
tati.* Hence amicitia pretextata, i. e. a teneris annis, friend- 
ship formed in youth ; but verba preiextata is put for obsczna,° 
and mores pretextati for impudici vel corrupti? 

Under the emperors the toga was in a great measure disused, 
unless by clients when they waited? on their patrons, and 
orators, hence called togati, enrobed.? 

Boys likewise wore 
a hollow golden ball or 
boss (AUREA BULLA), 
which hung from the 
neck on the breast; as 
some think in the shape 
of a heart, to prompt 
them to wisdom; ac- 
cording to others round, 
with the figure of a heart engraved on it! The sons of freed- 
men and poorer citizens used only a leathern boss." Bosses 
were also used as an ornament for belts or girdles,” 

Young men usually, when they had completed the seventeenth 
year of their age, laid aside ? the toga pretexta, and put on !* 
the manly gown (osea vrai Is), called toga pura, because it was 
purely white ; and LIBERA, because they were then freed from 
the restraint of masters, and allowed greater liberty.” 

The ceremony of changing the toga was performed? with 
great solemnity before the images of the dares, to whom the 
bulla was consecrated," sometimes in the Capitol, or they imme- 
diately went thither, or to some temple, to pay their devotions 


to the gods." 


1 Cic. Red. Sen. 5, Liv, 
xxxiv. 7. Juv. x. 99. 

2 Cic. Sext. 69, Pis, 4, 
Liv. xxvii. 39, &c. 

3 Mart. vii. 2. 7. 

4 Liv. xxii, 57. xxxiv. 
7, Cic. Ver. i. 44. Cat. 
ii, 2. Mur. 5. Prop. iv. 
12. 33. Suet, Aug. 44, 
91. Mart. x. 20. 

5 Suet. Vesp. 22. quod 
nubentibus, depositis 
preteatis, a multitu- 
dine puerorum obscœ- 
na clamarentur,Festus, 
Gell. ix. 10. Macrob, 
Dat. ii. 1. 

G Juv. ii, 170, 


7 officium faciebant. 

8 Suet. Aug. 60. Mart. 
1. 109. ii. 57. x. 74. 3. 
Schol Juv. x. +5. Sen, 
Const, 9. Tac. An. xi.7. 

9 The bulla was hung 
on the left breast of the 
chiid, that, at the sight 
of it, they might con- 
sider they were men, 
if they had a wise 
heart; and be likewise 
no inconsiderable in- 
citement to courage; 
the purple of the gown 
or preetexta was also 
to remind them of the 
modesty which became 


them at that age. As 
for the word bulla, 
some derive it from 
BovÀg, consihum, or 
counsel; some from 
BovXopaw, velle, or to 
will. some from @ad- 
Ae, by a figure taken 
from archers, intimat- 
ing the good purpose, 
as a mark, that youth 
should aim at.—Sen- 
house. 

10 Cic. Ver. i. 58. Asc. 
loc. Liv. xxvi. 6. Plaut, 
Rud, iv, 4. 127. Ma- 
crob. Sat, i. 6. 


li bella scortea, vel 
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signum de paupere lo- 
ro, Juv. v. 165. Plin, 
xxxiii. 1. 

12 Virg. ZEn. xii. 942, 

13 ponebant vel depone- 
bant. 

14 sumebant vel indue. 
bant. 

15 Cic. Att. v. 20 ix. 
19. Ov. Trist. iv. 10. 
28. Fast. iii. 777. Pers. 
v. 30. 

16 toga mutabatur, Hor, 
Od. i. 36. 9. 

17 laribus donata pe- 
pendit, Prop. iv, 132. 
18 Val. Max. v. 4. 4 

Suet Claud. 2, 
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The usual time of the year for assuming the toga virilis was 
at the feasts of Bacchus in March.! 

Then the young man was conducted by his father or princi- 
pal relation to the forum, accompanied by his friends (whose 
attendance was called OFFICIUM SOLENNE TOG viRILIS, the cere- 
mony of taking up the manly robe), and there recommended to 
some eminent orator, whom he should study to imitate,” whence 
he was said forum attingere vel in forum venire, when he began 
to attend to public business? This was called dics toge virilis, 
or dies tirociniz, and the conducting of one to the forum, TIRO- 
CINIUM ;* the young men were called TIRONES, young or raw 
soldiers, because then they first began to serve in the army. 
Hence rino is put for a learner or novice ; ponere tirocinium, 
to lay aside the character of a learner, and give a proof of one's 
parts; to be past his noviciate.? 

When all the formalities of this day were finished, the friends 
and dependants of the family were invited to a feast, and small 
presents distributed among them, called sromrurs. ‘The em- 
perors on that occasion used to give a largess to the people, 
CONGIARIUM, so called from cong?us, a measure of liquids. 

Servius appointed, that those who assumed the toga virilis 
should send a certain coin to the temple of Youth.’ 

Parents and guardians permitted young men to assume ? the 
toga virilis, sooner or later than the age of seventeen, as they 
judged proper ; under the emperors, when they had completed 
the fourteenth year? Before this they were considered as part 
of the family," afterwards of the state.” 

Young men of rank, after putting on the toga virilis, com- 
monly lived in a separate house from their parents. It was, 
however, customary for them, as a mark of modesty, during the 
first whole year, to keep? their right arm within the toga, and 
in their exercises in the Campus Martius never to expose them- 
selves quite naked, as men come to maturity sometimes did,“ 

The ancient Romans had no other clothing but the toga; ? in 
imitation of whom, Cato used often to go dressed in this man- 
ner, and sometimes even to sit on the tribunal, when pretor,” 
Hence exigua toga Catonis, the scanty gown of Cato; Arta," 
because it was strait and coarse.” Nor did candidates for 
offices wear any thing but the toga. 
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6 Plin. Ep. x. 117, 118. 
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7 Diony. iv. 15. 
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12 Suet. Tib. 15. Dom, 
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The Romans afterwards wore below 
the toga a white woollen vest called 
TUNICA, which came down a little below 
the knees before, and to the middle of 
the legs behind,’ at first without sleeves. 
Tunics with sleeves,” or reaching to the 
ancles? were reckoned  effeminate.* 
But under the emperors these came to 
be used with fringes at the hands? from 
the example of Cesar, longer or shorter 
according to fancy. ‘Those who wore 
them were said to be MANULEATIË 

The tunic was fastened by a girdle or 
Jee => belt? about the waist to keep it tight, 

*——57" which also served as a purse,’ in which 
they kept their money; hence incinctus tunicam mercator, 
the merchant with his tunic girt, The purse commonly hung 
from the neck, and was said decollasse, when it was taken off; 
hence decollare, to deceive? 

It was also thought effeminate to appear abroad with the 
tunic slackly or carelessly girded: hence the saying of Sylla 
concerning Cæsar to the Optimates, who interceded for his 
life, UT MALE PRECINCTUM PUERUM CAVERENT, to be upon their 
guard against that loose-girt boy. For this also Mæcenas was 
blamed.” Hence cinctus, precinctus, and succinctus, are put for 
industrius, expeditus vel gnavus, diligent, active, clever, because 
they used to gird the tunic when at work," and discinctus for 
iners, mollis, ignavus ; thus, discinctus nepos, a dissolute spend- 
thrift ; discincti Afri, effeminate, or simply ungirt, for the Afri- 
cans did not use a girdle.” 

The Romans do not seem to have used the girdle at home or 
in private ; hence discincti ludere, i. e. domi, with their tunics 
ungirt ; discinctaque in otia natus, formed for soft repose, for 
they never wore the toga at home, but an undress.“ Hence the 
toga and other things which they wore only abroad were called 
FORENSIA, OF VESTITUS FORENSIS, and VESTIMENTA FORENSIA.P 

The tunic was worn by women as well as men; but that of 
the former always came down to their feet, and covered their 
arms. ‘They also used girdles both before and after marriage,” 

The Romans do not seem to have used a belt above the toga. 


1 Quin. xi. 3. 128. 


11 Hor. Sat. i. 5, 6. ii. 


13. Vit. 8. Cic, Fin. ii. 
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But this point is strongly contested. Young men, when they 
assumed the toga virilis, and women, when they were married, 
received from their parents a tunic wrought in a particular 
manner, called TUNICA RECTA, OY REGILLA. 

The senators had a broad stripe of purple (or rather two 
stripes, fascie vel plagule) sewed on the breast of their tunic, 
called rarus cravus, which is sometimes put for the tunic itself, 
or the dignity of a senator; the equites a narrow stripe, ANGUS- 
TUS CLAVUS; called also PAuPER cLavus.* 

Augustus granted to the sons of senators the right of weaving 
the /atus clavus after they assumed the toga virilis, and made 
them tribunes and przfects in the army; hence called TRIBUNI 
ET PREEFECTI LATICLAVIL The tribunes chosen from the equites 
were called anausticuavu. ‘They seem to have assumed the 
toga virilis and latus clavus on the same day.” 

Generals, in a triumph, wore, with the toga picta an em- 
broidered tunic (Tuxica PanMATA), called also tunica Jovis, 
because the image of that god in the Capitol was clothed with 
it. Tunics of this kind used to be sent, by the senate, to 
foreign kings as a present.’ 

The poor people, who could not purchase a toga, wore 
nothing but a tunic; hence called ruNiCATUS POPELLUS, Or TUNI- 
cati. Foreigners at Rome seem also to have used the same 
dress (hence homo tunicatus is put for a Carthaginian), and 
slaves, like gladiators.” In the country, persons of fortune and 
rank used only the tunic. In winter they wore more than one 
tunic. Augustus used four.? 

Under the tunic, the Romans wore another woollen covering 
next the skin, like our shirt, called 1iNpvsiuw, or suBUCULA, and 
by later writers, interula and camisia. Linen clothes! were not 
used by the ancient Romans, and are seldom mentioned in the 
classics. The use of linen was introduced, under the emperors, 
from Egypt; whence sindon vel vestes Byssine, fine linen. 
Girls wore a linen vest, or shift, called suPPARuw vel -us.!! 

The Romans, in later ages, wore above the toga a kind of 
sreat-coat, called racERNa, open before, and fastened with 
clasps, or buckles (FrSur.z, which were much used to fasten all 
the different parts of dress, except the toga), especially at the 
spectacles," to screen them from the weather, with a covering 
for the head and shoulders," called cucutius. They used to lay 
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aside the dacerna when the emperor entered. It was at first 
used only in the army,’ but afterwards also in the city. 

During the civil wars, when the toga began to be disused, 
the lacerna came to be worn in place of it to such a degree, 
that Augustus one day seeing, from his tribunal, a number of 
citizens in the assembly dressed in the lacerna, which was 
commonly of a dark colour, repeated with indignation from 
Virgil, 

Romanos rerum dominos gentemque togatam ! JEn. i, 282. 


The subject world shall Rome’s dominion own, 
And, prostrate, shall adore the nation of the gown! Dryden. 


and gave orders to the xdiles not to allow any one to appear in 
the forum or circus in that dress? It was only used by the 
men, and at first was thought unbecoming in the city. It was 
sometimes of various colours and texture.* 

Similar to the lacerna was the pana,’ a Grecian robe or man- 
tle thrown over the pallium.® 

The Romans had another kind of great-coat or surtout, 
resembling the lacerna, but shorter and straiter, called 
PENULA, which was worn above the tunic,’ having likewise a 
hood," used chiefly on journeys and in the army, also in the 
city, sometimes covered with a rough pile, or hair, for the 
sake of warmth, called causara, sing. et plur. vel -e, or gausa- 
pina penula, of various colours, and common to men and 
women, sometimes made of skins, scogrEgA.!? 

The military robe of the Romans was called saevw, an open 
woollen garment, which was drawn over the other clothes, and 
fastened before with clasps; in dangerous conjunctures worn 
also in the city, by all except those of consular dignity, as in 
the Italic war for two years.  JDistento sago impositum in 
sublime jactare, to toss in a blanket." 

The Romans wore neither stockings nor breeches, but used 
sometimes to wrap their legs and thighs with pieces of cloth 
(Fascre, vel -iole, fillets, bands, or rollers), named, from the 
parts which they covered, risgraLiA and FEmINaLIa Or femoralia,"* 
similar to what are mentioned, Exod. xxviii. 42, Levit. vi. 10. 
xvi. 4, Ezek. xliv. 18; used first, probably, by persons in bad 
health, afterwards by the delicate and effeminate,” who likewise 
had mufflers to keep the throat and neck warm, called rocaria 
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! used chiefly by orators. 


kerchief (suparium) for that purpose.” 
Women used ornaments round their legs? called pertscetipgs.* 
The Romans had various coverings for the feet,’ but chiefly 


of two kinds. 


Some used a hand- 


The one (carcgus, vzodnua, a shoe), covered the 


whole foot, somewhat like our shoes, and was tied above with a 
The other (sorea, ozvdaAsoy, 
à slipper or sandal)” covered only the sole of the foot, and was 


latchet or lace, a point or string. 


CULA, 


vel -DULE, GALLICE, &e. ; 


Solee. 
fastened on with leathern thongs or strings,? hence called vin- 


Uf the latter kind there were various sorts: CREPIDE, 
and those who wore them were said to 


be discalceati (uvuroðnror) pedibus intectis, unshod, with feet 


uncovered.? 


The Greeks wore a kind of shoes called Puxcasira. 
‘The calcei were always worn with the toga when a person 


went abroad; whence he put them off,” and put on P slippers, 
when he went on a journey. Caligula permitted those who 
chose, to wear slippers in the theatre, as he himself did in 


public.” 


Slippers (soleæ) were used at feasts, but they put them oft 


when about to ezt. 
appear in public in slippers. 


in public." 


16 


It was esteemed effeminate for a man to 


Slippers were worn by women 


'the shoes of senators were of a black colour, and came up to 


the middle of their legs. 


They had a golden or silver crescent 


(luna vel lunula, i. e. litera C.) on the top of the foot; hence the 


shoe is called lunata pellis, and the foot lunata planta. 


ia faucibus, Mart. iv. 
41. vi. 431. xiv. 142. 


2 Gell.xi.9.Suet. Ner. 51. 
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ra. 

4 Hor. Ep. i. 17. 56. 
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ciatur, Fest. 
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1l Plin. Ep. vii. 3. Suet. 
Aug. 73. 
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mutavit. 

18 induebat vel induce- 
bat. 


'This 
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15 Plaut. Truc. ii. 4. 13. 
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i. 13. 15. Mart. iii. 50. 

16 soleatus, Cic. Har. 
Resp. 21. Ver. v. 33. 
Pis. 6. Liv. xxix. 19, 
Suet, Cal. 32. 

17 Plaut. Truc, ii, S, 
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seems to have been peculiar to patrician senators ; hence it is 
called patricia LuNA.! 

The shoes of women were generally white," sometimes red, 
scarlet, or purple,’ yellow, &c., adorned with embroidery and 
pearls, particularly the upper leathers or upper parts.’ 

Men's shoes were generally black; some wore them svarlet 
or red, as Julius Cesar, and especially under the emperor 
adorned with gold, silver, and precious stones. They were 
sometimes turned up in the point, in the form of the letter f, 
called calcei repandi.9 

The senators are said to have used four latchets to tie their 
shoes, and plebeians only one.’ 

The people of ancient Latium wore shoes of unwrought 
leather," called PERowEs, as did also the Marsi, Hernici, and 
Vestini, who were likewise clothed in skins? &c. It was long 
before they learned the use of tanned leather (arvmz),? which 
was made of various colours." 

The poor people sometimes wore wooden shoes,” which used 
to be put on persons condemned for parricide.'? 

Similar to these, were a kind of shoes worn by country 
people, called scurPoxEz," with which they sometimes struck 
one another in the face,’ as courtesans used to treat their lovers. 
Thus Omphale used Hercules. 

The shoes of the soldiers were called carie z, sometimes shod 
with nails;! of the comedians, soccr, slippers, often put for 
solee ; of the tragedians, coruunwi.? 

The Romans sometimes used socks, or coverings for the feet, 
made of wool or goats’ hair, called upoxzs.? 

The Romans, also, had iron shoes ?' for mules and horses, not 
fixed to the hoof with nails, as among us, but fitted to the foot, 
so that they might be occasionally put on and off;?!' sometimes 
of silver or gold.” 

Some think that the ancients did not use gloves;? but they 
are mentioned both by Greek and Roman writers,” with fin- 
gers,” and without them; what we call mittens. 

The ancient Romans went with their heads bare,” as we see 
from ancient coins and statues, except at sacred rites, games, 
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1 Hor. Sat. i. 6. 26. 
Juv. vii. 192. Mart. i. 
50. ij. 29. Schol. Juv. 
Stat. Silv. v. 2, 98. 

2 Ov. Art, Am, 11,271. 

3 rubri, mullei, et pur- 
purei, Pers. v. 169. 
Virg. Ecl vii. 32, An. 
i. 34). 

1 lutei vel cerei, Catul. 
lix, 9. 

5 crepidarum — obstra- 
gula, Plin, ix. 35. s. 56. 
6 Cic, Nat, D. i. 
Mart, ii, 29. 8. Dio, 


30. 


xliii. 43. Plaut. Bacch. 
li. 3. 97. Sen. ii. 12. 
Plin. xxxvii. 2. 

7 Isid, xix. 34. Sen. 
Tranquil. Anim. 2. 

8 ex corio crudo, 

9 Virg. JEn. vii. 
Juv. xiv. 195. 

19 ex alumine (of alum), 
quo pelles subigeban- 
tur, ut moliiores fic- 
rent. 
1i Mart. 15, 29, vii. 24. 
12 so:ez lienem, 
13 Auct. Her. i. 


oe. 


13. 


Inv. ii. 50. 

14 Cato de Re R, 59. 

15 os batuebant, Plaut, 
Cas, ii. 8. 59. 

16 commitigare sanda- 
lio caput,—to break 
the lead with a slip- 
per, Ter. Eun. v. 8. 4. 

17 clavis suffixee,—see 
p. 907. 

13 see p. 291. 

19 Mart. xiv. 110. 

“0 solez ferreæ. 

21 Catul. xviii. 25. Plin, 
xxx, ll. s. 49, Suet. 


Ner. 30. Vesp. 23. 

22 Poppea conjux Ne- 
ronis — delicatioribus 
jumentis suis soleas ex 
auro quoque induere, 
Id. xxxii, ll. s. 49. 
Dio. lxi, 28. 

23 chirothece vel ma- 
nics. 

21 Hom, Odys. 21, Plin. 
Ep. iii, 5. 

25 digitulia,-um Va.r. 
RR. 355. 

26 capite aperto, 
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festivals, on journeys, and in war. Hence, of all the honours 
decreed to Cæsar by the senate, he is said to have been chiefly 
pleased with that of always wearing a laurel crown, because it 
covered his baldness, which was reckoned a deformity among 
the Romans, as well as among the Jews.! 

They used, however, in the city, as a screen from the heat or 
wind, to throw over their head the lappet of their gown,” which 
they took off when they met any one to whom they were bound 
to show respect, as the consuls, &c.? 

The Romans veiled their heads at all sacred rites, but those 
of Saturn; in cases of sudden and extreme danger ; in grief or 
despair, as when one was about to throw himself into a river, or 
the liket ‘Thus Cesar, when assassinated in the senate-house ; 
Pompey, when slain in Egypt; Crassus, when defeated by the 
Parthians ; Appius, when he fled from the forum; and when 
criminals were executed." 

At games and festivals the Romans wore a woollen cap or 
bonnet, (Pineus, vel -um,) ê which was also worn by slaves, hence 
called rina Tr, when made free or sold,’ whence pileus is put for 
liberty, likewise by the old and sickly.? 

'l'he Romans on journeys used a round cap, like a helmet, 
(aarERus, vel -um,) or a broad-brimmed hat (rEvasus). Hence 
petasatus, prepared for a journey. Caligula permitted the use 
of a hat similar to this in the theatre, as a screen from the 
heat.? 

‘The women used to dress their hair in the form of a helmet, 
or galerus, mixing false hair ! with it. So likewise warriors, 
who sometimes also used a cap of unwrought leather (cupo 
vel -on).* 

The head-dress of women, as well as their other attive, was 
different at different periods, At first it was very simple. ‘They 
seldom went abroad ; and, when they did, they almost always 
had their faces veiled. But when riches and luxury increased, 
dress became with many the chief object of attention; hence a 
woman's toilette and ornaments were called MUNDUS MULIEBRIS, 
her world.” | 

They anointed their hair with the richest perfumes,” and 
sometimes painted it, made it appear a bright yellow, with a 
certain composition or wash, a Jizivium or ley,? but never used 


1 2 Kings, ii. 22. Suet. ii. 3. 37. 9 Virg. En. vii, 688. Art, Am. iii, 163, com- 
Jul. 45. Domit. 13. Ov. 5 Suet. Cas. 82, Dio. Suet. Aug. 82. Cic. am rutilubant vel in- 
Art. Am. iil, 250. Tac. — xlii. 4. Plut. Liv. 1.26. — Fam.xv.17.Dio.lix. 7.  cendebaut. 


An. iv. 57. Juv. iv. 38. — iii. 49. Sil, xi. 259. 10 crines ficti vel suppo- '15 lixivo vel -va, cinere 
2 laciniam vel sinum to- 6 Hor. Ep. i. 18. 15. siti. vel cinere lixivii, Val. 
£i in caput rejicere, Mart, xi. 7. xiv. 1. 11 Schol, Juv. vi, MED. Wx. iL 125: MEME 


3 Plut. Pomp. Qeest. Suet. Ner. 57. Sen. Sil. i. 404. vii 494. xiv. 20. xxviii. 12. s. 
Rom. 10, see p. 93, us 18. Liv. xxiv. 16. xvi. 59. j 51, spuma Batava vel 
au 


4 Serv. Virg. Ain. iii. t. Amph. 1, 308. — 12 Liv. xxxiv. 7. ` caustica, i. e. sapone, 
405, Liv. i. 26. iv. 12. 7 Gell, vii. 8. see p. 23. 13 Ov. Met. v. 63. with soap, Mart. viii. 
Plaut. Most. ii. 3. 77. -8 Suet, Tib. 4. Mart. ii. Tibul, iii. 428. 93. 20. xiv. 26, Suet, 
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powder, which is a very late invention; first introduced in 
france about the year 1593. - 

The Roman women frizzled or curled their hair with hot 
irons, and sometimes raised itto a great height by rows and 
stories of curls? Hence artum carrENDRUM,) the lofty pile of 
false hair; suggestus, vel -um come, as a building; coma tn 
gradus formata, into stories;* flexus cincinnorum vel annulorum, 


the turning of the locks or curls; 
mities or ends of the curls.” 


by hair-pins.® 


Jimbrie vel cirri, the extre- 
The locks seem to have been fixed 


The slaves who assisted in frizzling and adjusting the hair ” 
were called cixrrLowEs or ciwERARu? who were in danger of 
punishment if a single lock was improperly placed,’ the whip '' 
was presently applied, or the mirror" (spzcutum), made of 
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§ calido ferro vel cala- 
mistris vibrabant, cris- 

bant. vel intorque- 

ant, Virg. JEn. xii. 
100. Cic. Brut. 75; 
hence coma calamis- 
tcata, frizzled hair, Cic. 
Sext. 8.5 homo cala- 
mistratus, by way of 
contempt.Cic. post red. 
Sen. 9, Plaut. Asin, iii, 
3. 37. 
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2 Juv. vi. 501. 

3 i. e. capillitium adul- 
terinum vel capilla- 
mentum, Suet. Cal. 11. 
in galeri vel galeæ mo- 
dum suggestum, Tert. 
Cult. Fem. 7. 

4 Hor. Sat. i. 8. 48. 
Stat, Sylv. i. 2. 111. 
Suet, Ner. 51. Quinct. 
xii. 

Fis 11. 


5 Cic. Juv. 


xiii. 165. 

6 crinalis acus, Prop. 
iii. 9. 53. Dio. li. 14. 

7 in crine componendo. 

8 Hor. Sat. i. 2. 98, 

9 si unus de toto pecca» 
verat orbe comarum 
annulus, incerta non 
bene fixus acu. 

10 taurea, i. e» flagrum 
vel scutca de pene 
tau*ino, 
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11 The above cut re. 
presents two of the 
most important articles 
of a lady's toiiet table ; 
her mirrors and a box 
of pins, The former 
were made usually of 
steel, but sometimes of 
glass; the latier we 
are told by Pliny, 
xxxvi. 36. were brought 
from Sidon, 
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polished brass or steel, of tin or silver, was aimed at the head 
ol the offender. A number of females attended, who did no- 
thing but give directions! Every woman of fashion had at 
least one female hair-dresser.? 

‘The hair was adorned with gold, and pearls, and precious 
stones,’ sometimes with crowns or garlands, and chaplets of 
flowers,* bound with fillets or ribands of various colours. 

The head-dress and ribands of matrons were different from 
those of virgins? Ribands (virrx) seem to have been peculiar 
to modest women ;’ and, joined with the stora, were the badge 
of matrons.® 

Immodest women used to cover their heads with mitres, 
(urrR x vel mitelle).? 

Mitres were likewise worn by men, although esteemed effe- 
minate; and what was still more so, coverings for the cheeks, 
tied with bands" under the chin.” 

An embroidered net or caul ? was used for enclosing the hair 
behind, called vesica from its thinness.” 

Women used various cosmetics,’ and washes or wash-balls,'6 to 
improve their colour." They covered their face with a thick 
paste, which they wore at home,” 

Poppza, the wife of Nero, invented a sort of pomatum or 
ointment to preserve her beauty, called from her name ror- 
P-£ANUM, made of asses’ milk, in which she used also to bathe. 
Five hundred asses are said to have been daily milked for this 
purpose: and when she was banished from Rome, fifty asses 
attended her." Some men imitated the women in daubing 
their faces; Otho is reported to have done the same." Pumice- 
stones were used to smooth the skin.” 

Paint (rucus) was used by the Roman women as early as the 
days of Plautus; ceruse or white lead (cerussa), or chalk (creta), 
to whiten the skin, and vermilion (minium purpurissum vel 
rubrica) to make it red. (Hence, fucate, cerussate, cre- 
tate, et minionate, painted,) in which also the men imitated 
them.” 

The women used a certain plaster which took off the small 
hairs from their cheek ; or they pulled them out by the root” 


J Juv. vi. 49l. Plin. insigne pudoris, Ov. 11 redimicula vel liga- 20 Plin, xi. 41. xxviii. 
xxxiv. 17. s, 48. Mart. Art. Am. i, 31.3 nil mina. 12, s. 50. Dio. lxii, 28. 
ii. 6b, mihi cum vitta, i. e. 12 Virg. ib. & ix, 616. 21 faciem pane madido 
2 ornatrix, Ov. .Am. i. .cum muliere pudica et Prop. ii. 29. linere quotidie cunsu- 
14. 16. ii 7. 37. 23. casta, Ov. Rem, Am, 13 reticulum auratum. evit, Suet. Oth. 12, 
aov. Her. xv. D. 4050. 14 Juv. ii. 96. Mart. Juv. ii. 107. 
xxi. 89, Manil, v. 518. 8 Ov. "Trist. ii, 247. viii. 33. 19. 22 Plin. xxxvi. 21. s. 42. 


4 corone et serta, 
Plaut. Asin, iv. 1. 58. 
5 crinales  vitte vel 
fascie, Ov. Met. i, $77. 

iv. 6. 

6 Prop. iv. 12. 34. Virg. 
En. ii. 168. 

* hence vitte tenues, 


hence et vos, quis vit- 
tz longaque vestis ab- 
est, i, e. impudica, Ov. 
Fast. iv. 185. 

9 Juv. iii. 66. Serv. 
Virg. Mn. iv. 216. Cic. 
Resp. Har. 21. 

10 Cic. Rabir. Post. 10. 


15 medicamina velleno- 
cinia, 

16 smegmata. 

17 Ov. Med. Fac. 51. 
Sen. Helv. 16. 

18 multo pane vel tec- 
torio. 

19 Juv. vi, 460, &c. 


23 Plaut. Most.i.3 101. 
118, Truc. ii. 11. 35. 
Ov. Art. Am. iii, 199. 
Hor, Ep. xii. 10. Mart, 
ii. 41. viii. 33, 17. Cic. 
Pis. 11. 

24 radicitus vellebant. 


Volsella 
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with instruments called voLsELLÆ, tweezers, 


which the men likewise did. 


The edges of 


the eye-lids and eye-brows they painted with 
a black powder or soot.” 

When they wanted to conceal any deformity 
on the face, they used a patch (sPrENivx vel em- 
plastrum), sometimes like a crescent ;? also for 
mere ornament. Hence spleniatus, patched.* 
Regulus, a famous lawyer under Domitian, used 
to anoint? his right or left eye, and wear a 
white patch over the right side or the left of 
his forehead, as he was to plead either for the 
plaintiff or defendant.’ 


'The Romans took 


preat care of their teeth 


by washing and rubbing them. When they lost them, they pro- 
cured artificial teeth of ivory. 


gold.’ 
teeth.? 


1 Mart. viii, 47. ix. 28. 
Suet. Cas. 45. Galb. 
22, Oth. 12, Quinct. i. 
6. 44. v. 9. 1i. viii 
proeem, 19. 

2 fuligine collinebant, 
Tertul. Cult. Fon. 5. 
Juv. ii. 93, Plin. Ep. 
vi. 2. 

3 lunatum, Mart. ii. 29. 
8. viii, 33. 22. 

4 Plin. Ep. vi. 2, Mart. 
X29. 

5 circumlinere, 

6 dextrum, si a v. pro 
petitore; alterum, sia 
possessore esset actu- 


rus, Plin. Ep. vi. 2, 


7 Cic. Legg. ii 24. 
Piin, xxxi. 10. Ep. viii. 
18. Mart. i. 20. 73, ii. 
41. v. 44. xii. 28. xiv 
22. 56. Hor, Sat. i. 8 
48. 

8 dentis evulsionem, 
Cic. Nat. D. iii. 57. 

9 The first of these two 
cuts represents a gold 
earring, with pearl 
pendants. The second 
is a gold breastpin, to 
which is attached a 
Bacchanalian figure, 
with a patera in one 


If loose, they bound them with 
It is said Hsculapius first invented the pulling out of 


The Roman ladies used 
ear-rings (iwaAunES)? of 
pearls," three or four to 
each ear, sometimes of 
immense value;! (hence, 
uxor tua locupletis domís 
auribus censum gerit), 
and of precious stones ;' 
also necklaces or orna- 
ments for the neck (mo- 
NILIA), made of gold and 
set with gems, which the 
men also used. But the 
ornament of the men was 
usually a twisted chain '? 
or a circular plate of gold,” 
also a chain composed of 
rings,” used both by men 


hand and a glass in the 
other. He is provided 
with bat's wings; and 
two belts or bands of 
grapes pass across his 
body. Thebat's wings 
symbolize the drowsi- 
ness consequent upon 
hard drinking. They 
were both found in 
the late excavations at 
Pompeii,and are drawn 
as large as the origi- 
nals. 

10 m*rgarite, bacca, 
vel uniones, Hor. Ep. 
viii, 14. Sat. ii. 3. 241. 
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]1 Plin. ix. 35. s. 56 
57. Sen. Ben. vii. 9 
Suet. Jul, 50 

12 Ov. Art. Am. i. 432 
Met. x. 115. 261, Virg 
JEn. i. 658. Cie. Verr 
vi, 18. Suet. Galb. 18 
Sen. Vit. Beat. 17. 
Plin. ix. 35. 

18 torquis, v. -es, Virg. 
ZEn. vii. 351. 

1+ circulus auri vel aii- - 
reus, Virg. JEn. v. 
559. 

15 catena, catella, vel 
catenula. 
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and women. Ornaments for the arms were called armiLLæ. 
There was a female ornament called sEewENTUM, worn only 
by matrons, which some suppose to have been a kind of neck- 
lace ;* but ‘others, more properly, an embroidered riband? or 
a purple fringe * sewed to the clothes? Hence vestis segmen- 
tata, an embroidered robe, or having a purple fringe.? 

The Roman women used a broad riband round the breast 

called stropHium, which served instead of a boddice or stays. 
They had a clasp, buckle, or bracelet on the left shoulder, 
called spintHER or spinter.’ 

The ordinary colour of clothes in the time of the republic 
was white; but afterwards the women used a great variety of 
colours, according to the mode, or their particular taste.? 

Silk? was unknown to the Romans till towards the end of 
che republic, It is frequently mentioned by writers after that 
time. ‘The use of it was forbidden to men.! 

Heliogabalus is said to have been the first who wore a robe 
of pure silk," before that time it used to be mixed with some 
other stuff.” The silk, which had been closely woven in India, 
was unravelled, and wrought anew in a looser texture, inter- 
mixed with linen or woollen yarn,” so thin that the body shone 
through it ;!* first fabricated in the island Cos. Hence vestes 
Com tor serice vel bombycine, tenues vel pellucide ; ventus 
textilis, v. nebula. The emperor Aurelian is said to have re- 
fused his wife a garment of pure silk, on account of its exorbi- 
tant price.” 

Some writers distinguish between vestis bombycina and serica. 
The former they make to be produced by the silk-worm 
(Lombyx), the latter from a tree in the country of the Seres 
(sing. Ser,) in India. But most writers confound them. lIt 
seenis doubtful, however, if sericum was quite the same witli 
what we now call silk. 

Silk-worms (bombyces) are said to have been first introduced 
at Constantinople by two monks in the time of Justinian, A. D. 
551." The Romans were long ignorant of the manner in which 
silk was made. 

Clothes were distinguished not only from their different 
texture and colour, but also from the places where they were 
manufactured ; thus, vestis aurea, aurata, picta, embroidered 
with gold; purpurea, conchyliata,? ostro vel murice tincta, 
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punicea, Tyria vel Sarrana, Sidonia, Assyria, Phoenicia; 
Spartana, Melibxa; Getula, Pena vel Punica, &c. PURPLE, 
dyed with the juice of a kind of shell-fish, called PURPURA or 
MUREX ; found chiefly at Tyre in Asia; in Meninx, -ngis, an 
island near the Syrtis Minor, and on the Getulian shore of the 
Atlantic ocean, in Africa; in Laconica in Europe. ‘The most 
valued purple resembled the colour of clotted blood, of a black- 
ish shining appearance ; whence blood is called by Homer, pur- 
pureus) Under Augustus the violet colour? came to be in re- 
quest; then the red? and the Tyrian twice dyed;* vestis 
coccinea vel cocco tincta, scarlet, also put for purple; Melitensis, 
e gossypio vel xylo, cotton; coa, i.e. serica vel bombycina et 
vurpura, fine silk and purple made in the island Cos or Coos;° 
Phrygiana, vel -ionica, i. e. acu contexta et aureis filis decorata, 
needle-work or embroidery; others read here phryziana, and 
make it a coarse shaggy cloth ; freeze, opposed to rasa, smoothed, 
‘without hairs ; virgata, striped ; scutulata, spotted or figured,’ 
like a cobweb,’ which Pliny calls rete scutulatum, galbanu vel 
-ina, green or grass-coloured,? worn chiefly by women; hence 
galbunatus, a man so dressed, and galbani mores, effeminate ; 
amethystina, of a violet or wine-colour; prohibited by Nero, as 
the use of the vestis conchyliata, a particular kind of purple, 
was by Cæsar, except to certain persons and ages, and on cer- 
tain days;? crocota, a garment of a saffron-colour ; ! sindon, 
fine linen from Egypt and Tyre ; ! vestis atra vel pulla, black 
or iron-grey, used in mourning, &c. In private and public 
mourning the Romans laid aside tlieir ornaments, their gold and 
purple.!? 

No ornament was more generally worn among the Romans 
than rings (awNvuLI) This custom seems to have been borrowed 
from the Sabines. The senators and equites wore golden rings, 
also the legionary tribunes. Anciently none but the senators 
and equites were allowed to wear gold rings.” 

The plebeians wore iron rings, unless when presented with a 
golden one for their bravery in war, or for any other desert." 
Under the emperors the right of wearing a golden ring was 
more liberally conferred, and often for frivolous reasons. At 
last it was granted, by Justinian, to all citizens.’ Some were so 
finical with respect to this piece of dress, as to have lighter rings 
for summer, and heavier for winter, hence called semestres. 
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The ancient Romans usually wore but one ring, on the left 
hand, on the finger next the least, hence called prairus asx- 
NULARIS ; but, in later times, some wore several rings, some one 
on each finger, or more, which was always esteemed a mark of 
effeminacy. 

Rings were laid aside at night, and when they bathed, also 
by suppliants, and in mourning.* 

The case? where rings were kept, was called DACTYLOTHECA.' 

Hings were set with precious stones? of various kinds; as 
Jasper, sardonyx, adamant, &c., on which were engraved ‘the 
images of some of their ancestors or friends, of a prince or a 
great man, or the representation of some signal event, or the 
like.” Thus on Pompey’s ring were engraved three trophies, 
as emblems of his three triumphs over the three parts of the 
world, Europe, Asia, and Africa; on GCiesar's ring, an armed 
Venus; on that of Augustus, first a sphynx, afterwards the 
image of Alexander the Great, and at last his own, which the 
succeeding emperors continued to use.’ 

Nonius, ; a senator, is said to have been proscribed by Antony 
for tlie sake of a gem in his ring, worth 20,000 sesterces." 

Rings were used chiefly for sealing letters and papers," also 
cellars, chests, casks, & c. They were affixed to certain signs 
or symbols,” used for tokens, like what we call tallies, or tally- 
sticks, and given in contracts instead of a bill or bond, or for 
any sign.? Rings used also to be given by those who agreed to 
club for an entertainment," to the person commissioned to be- 
speak it,” trom symbola, a shot or reckoning : hence symbolam 
dare, to pay his reckoning. Asymbolus ad cenam venire, to 
come to supper without paying. The Romans anciently called 
a ring uNeuLUs, from unguis, a nail; as the Greeks daxzvAss 
from ózxcvAos, a finger ; afterwards both called it symbolus vel 
-ums 

When a person at the point of death delivered his ring 
any one, it was esteemed a mark of particular atfection.? 

Rings were usually pulled off from the fingers of persons 
Min ; but they seem to have been sometimes put on again be- 

fore the dead body was burnt.” 

Rings were worn by women as well as men, both before and 
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13. Liv. xxvii. 28. Tac. 
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]1 Plaut, Cas. ii. 1. 10. 
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18 Plaut, Bacch. ii. 3. 
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2. 53. iv. 7. 104. Just. 
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14 qui coierunt, ut de 
symbolis essent, i. e. 
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crant viua embalurl, 
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after marriage. It seems any free woman might wear a golden 
one; and Isidorus says, all free men, contrary to other authors. 
A ring used to be given by a man to the woman he was about 
to marry, as a pledge of their intended union (ANNULUS PRONU- 
BUs);' a plain iron one, according to Pliny; but others 
make it of gold, "Those who triumphed also wore an iron ring.? 

The ancient Romans, like other rude nations, suffered their 
beards to grow (hence called barbati ; but barbatus is also put 
for a full-grown man), * till about the year of the city 454, one 
P. Ticinius Mznas, or Mena, brought barbers from Sicily, and 
first introduced the custom of shaving at Rome, which continued 
to the time of Hadrian, who, to cover some excrescences on his 
chin, revived the custom of letting the beard grow,’ but that o£ 
shaving was soon after resumed. 

The Romans usually wore their hair short, and dressed it ° 
with great care, especially in later ages, when attention to this 
part of dress was carried to the greatest excess. Ointments and 
perfumes were used even in the army.’ 

When young men first began to shave;? they were said ponere 
barbam. ‘The day on which they did this was held as a festival, 
and presents were sent to them by their friends.? 

The beard was shaven for the first time, sooner or later, at 
pleasure; sometimes when the toga virilis was assumed, but 
usually about the age of twenty-one, Augustus did not shave 
till twenty-five." Hence young men with along down! were 
called. juvenes barbatuli, or bene barbati? 

The first growth of the beard ? was consecrated to some god ; |} 
thus Nero consecrated his in a golden box," set with pearls, to 
Jupiter Capitolinus. At the same time, the hair of the head 
was cut and consecrated also, usually to Apollo, sometimes to 
Bacchus. Till then they wore it uncut, either loose,’ or bound 
behind in a knot." Hence they were called capmuati.” 

Both men and women among the Greeks and Romans used 
to let their hair grow? in honour of some divinity, not only in 
youth, but afterwards, as the Nazarites among the Jews. So 
Paul, Acts xviii. 18. 

The Britons, in the time of Cæsar, shaved the rest of their 
body, all except the head and upper lip.” 

42. 
18 Petron. 27. 


19 pascere, alere, nu- 
trire, promittere v.i 
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Adrian, 26. 
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Mor, Sat. ii. 3, 
Mart. vii, 2, 
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mas, pectebant vel co- 
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7 Sen. Btev. Vit. 12. 
Suet. Ces. 67, 

8 cum barba resecta est, 
Ov. Trist, iv. 10. 58. 

9 Suet. Cal. 10- Jus. iii. 
187. Mart, iii. 6. 

10 Suet. Cal. 30, Die. 
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16 Suet. Ner. 12. Mart. 
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In grief and mourning the Romans allowed their hair and 
beard to grow,! or let it flow dishevelled’? tore it? or covered 
it with dust and ashes. The Greeks, on the contrary, in grief 
cut their hair and shaved their beard, as likewise did some 
barbarous nations.* It was reckoned ignominious among the 
Jews to shave a person's beard? Among the Catti, a nation of 
Germany, a young man was not allowed to shave, or cut his 
hair, till he had slain an enemy. So Civilis, in consequence of 
a vow.? 

Those who professed philosophy also used to let their beard 
grow, to give them an air of gravity. Hence barbatus magister 
for Socrates; but liber barbatus, i. e. villosus, rough ; barbatus 
vivit, without shaving." 

Augustus used sometimes to clip? his beard, and sometimes to 
shave it.” Some used to pull the hairs from the root," with an 
instrument called vorsELLa, nippers or small pincers, not only 
of the face, but the legs, &c.,!! or to burn them out with the 
flame of nut-shells,” or of walnut-shells,? as the tyrant Dionysius 
did; or with a certain ointment, called »siroruRuw vel Dropax,” 
or with hot pitch or rosin, which Juvenal calls ca/idi fascia visci, 
a bandage of warm glue; for this purpose certain women were 
employed, called usrnicurs.P ‘This pulling off the hairs, how- 
ever, was always reckoned a mark of great effeminacy,’ except 
from the arm-pits," as likewise to use a mirror when shaving.’ 

The Romans, under the emperors, began to use a kind of 
peruke or periwig, to cover or supply the want of hair, called 
CAPILLAMENTUM, OF GALERUS, OY GALERICULUM.P The false hair? 
seems to have been fixed on a skin. ‘This contrivance does not 
appear to have been known in the time of Julius Cesar, at least 
not to have been used by men; for it was used by women. 

In great families there were slaves for dressing the hair and 
for shaving (roxsonrs), and for cutting the nails; sometimes 
female slaves did this (voNsTRicEs.) * 

There were, for poorer people, public barbers' shops or 
shades (roNsTkiN.E), much frequented, where females also used 
to officiate.” 


l promittebant vel sub. 6 Tac. Mor. Germ. 31. 


mittebant, Liv. vi, 16. 
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2 sulvebant, Liv. i, 26. 
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Slaves were dressed nearly in the same manner with the poor 
people, in clothes of a darkish colour,’ and slippers ;* hence 
vestis servilis, servilis habitus.* 

Slaves in white are mentioned with disapprobation. They 
wore either a straight tunic, called exomis or DIPHTHERA,” Or a 
coarse frock.? 

It was once proposed in the senate, that slaves should be 
distinguished from citizens by their dress; but it appeared dan- 
gerous to discover their number.’ 

Slaves wore their beard and hair long. When manumitted 
they shaved their head and put on a cap.’ 

In like manner, those who had escaped from shipwreck 
shaved their head. In calm weather mariners neither cut their 
hair nor nails. So those accused of a capital crime, when 
acquitted, cut their hair and shaved, and went to the Capitol to 
return thanks to Jupiter.’ 

The ancients regarded so much the cutting of the hair, that 
they believed no one died, till Proserpina, either in person, or 
by the ministration of Atropos, cut off a hair from the head, 
which was considered as a kind of first-fruits of consecration to 
Plato.” 


II. ROMAN ENTERTAINMENTS, EXERCISES, BATHS, AND 
PRIVATE GAMES. 


Tue principal meal of the Romans was what they called cana, 
supper; supposed by some to have been anciently their only 
one.! The usual time for the cena was the ninth hour, or three 
o'clock, afternoon, in summer, and the tenth hour in winter. It 
was esteemed luxurious to sup more early.'? 

An entertainment begun before the usual time, and prolonged 
till late at night, was called convivium INTEMPEsTIVUM; if pro- 
longed till near morning, cana anreLucana.’ ‘Such as feasted 
in this manner, were said epulart vel vivere DE DIE, and 1N DIEM 
vivere when they had no thought of futuritv,* a thing which 
was subject to the animadversion of the censors. 

About mid-day the Romans took another meal, called Prax- 
Dium, dinner, which anciently used to be called cana,” because 
taken in company, and food taken in the evening, vEsPERNa. 


1 see p. 356, 18. 12 Cic. Fam. ix. 26. Juv, Curt. v. 22, Cic. Phil. 
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But when the Romans, upon the increase of riches, began to 
devote longer time to the coena or common meal, that it might 
not interfere with business, it was deferred till the evening ; and 
food taken at mid-day was "called pranpium. 

At the hour of dinner the people used to be dismissed from 
the spectacles, which custom first began A. U. 393.1 

They took only a little light food? for dinner, without any 
formal preparation, but not always so.? 

Sometimes the emperors gave public dinners to the whole 
Roman people.* 

A dinner was called PRANDIUM CANINUM ? 
which no wine was drunk.? 

In the army, food taken at any time was called PRANDIUM, 
and the army after it, PRANSUS PARATUS.’ 

Besides the prandium and ccena, it became customary to 
take in the morning a breakfast (senTacunum), and something 
delicious after supper to eat with their drink, called comissatio. 
They used sometimes to sup in one place, and take this after- 
repast in another.® 

As the entertainment after supper was often continued till 
late at night,’ hence coxissanr, to feast luxuriously, to revel, to 
riot.! Comissatio, a feast of that kind, revelling or rioting 
after supper ;"' cowissaTOR, a person who indulged in such 
feasting, a companion or associate in feasting and revelling, 
Hence Cicero calls the favourers of the conspiracy of Catiline, 


vel abstemium, at 


after it was suppressed, COMISSATORES CONJURATIONIS. 


12 


Some took food betwixt dinner and supper, called wxnExD^,! 
Or ANTECGNA, vel -ium,"* 
‘The ancient Romans lived on the simplest fare, chiefly on 
pottage,” or bread and pot-herbs; hence every thing eaten with 


bread, or besides bread, 


was afterwards named PuLMENTUM, Or 


PULMENTARIUM, called in Scotland kitchen.” Uncta pulmentaria, 


1 Suet. Claud. 34, Cal. 
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5 By the term caninum 
prandium,Gelliusseems 
to understand an abste- 
mious dinner, Eras- 
mus does the same; 
but Quintus Carolus, 
a commentator on Gel- 
lins, interprets it dif- 
ferently, thus, ** What 
is here said of a doy’s 


not drinking wine, is 
equally true of a cat, 
or a mouse, or à fish. 
Vhere are three sorts 
of wine, new, old, and 
of middle age: new 
wine makes us cold, 
old wine temperately 
warms, but wine of 
middie age inflames the 
blood, gets into the 
head, and makes peo- 
ple quarrel and fight 
like dogs." Erasmus 
servilely jollows Gel- 
lius in his interpreta- 
tion of this proverb, 
with no original re» 
marks ot his own.— 
Beloe. 

6 quod canis vino ca- 
ret,—because a dog 
drinks no wine, Gell. 
xiii, 29, 


7 Liv. xxviii, 14. Gell. 
xv. 12, 

8 Plaut. Cure. i. 1. 72. 
Most. i, 4,5. Liv. xl. 7. 
9. Mart.xiii,31. xiv.223. 
Suet. Vit; 13. Dom. 21. 

9 Suet. Tit. 7. 

10 konatewv a Kwun Vis 
cus, Festus, vel po- 
tius à Kwyos, Comus, 
the god of nocturnal 
merriment and feast- 
ing among the Greeks, 
Hor. Od. iv, 1. 9, Quin. 
dy BUF 

11 Cic. Cat. ii. 5, Mur. 
6. Col. 15, Mart. xii. 
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12 Att. i, 16. Liv. xl. 7. 
Ter. Adelp. v. 2. 8. 
Mart. iv. 5. 3. ix, 62. 
15. Petron. 65. Gell. 
iv. 14. 

13 quia vulgo dabatur 


iis, qui ære merebant, 
i. e. mercenariis, ante- 
quam labore mitteren- 
tur, a domino seu con- 
ductore, — because it 
was commonly given 
to those qui are mere- 
bant, that is, to hire! 
labourers, before they 
were dismissed írom 
work, by the master or 
person who hired 
them, Plaut. Most. iv. 
2. 50. 
14 Isid, xx. 22. 
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i. e. lauta et delicata. fercula, nice delicate dishes. Their chief 
magistrates and most illustrious generals, when out of office, 
cultivated the ground with their own hands, sat down at the 
same board, and partook of the same food with their servants; 
as Cato the censor. They sometimes even dressed their dinner 
ihemselves, as Curius, or had it brought them to the field by 
their wives.! 

But when riches were introduced by the extension of con- 
quest, the manners of the people were changed, luxury seized 
allranks.? The pleasures of the table became the chief object 
of attention. Every thing was ransacked to gratify the appetite.? 

The Romans at first sat at meals,* as did also the Greeks. 
Homer’s heroes sat on different seats? around the wall, with a 
small table before each, on which the meat and drink were set. 
So the Germans and Spaniards.’ 

The custom of reclining’ on couches (rEcrr vel tort) was 
introduced from the nations of the East, and at first was adopted 
ouly by the men, but afterwards allowed also to the women. It 
was used in Africa in the time of Scipio Africanus the elder.* 

The images of the gods used to be placed in this posture in a 
lectisternium ; that of 
Jupiter reclining on a 
couch, and those of 
Juno and Minerva 
erect on seats.? 

Boys, and young 
men below seventeen, 
sat at the foot of the 
couch of their parents 
or friends," at a more 
frugal table;'" some- 
times also girls, and 
persons of low rank.” 

The custom of re- 
clining? took place 
only at supper. ‘There 


1 Pers. iii. 102. Plut. delicatas, dainties, ele- — sellio, vel ad lecti ful- so as to allow the wine 


Plin. xix. 5. s. 26. Juv. 

xi. 79, Mart. iv. 64. 

2 Sevior armis luxu- 
ria incubuit, victum- 
que ulciscitur orbem.— 
luxury, more  eruel 
than arms, hath inva- 
ded us, and avenges 
the conquered world, 
Juv. vi. 291, 

3 vescendi causa terra 
marique omnia exqni- 
rere,— for the sake of 
gratifying the appetite 
sea and land were 
ransacked, Sal. Cat, 
13. Gustus, i.e. dapes 


menta per omnia quz- 
runt,—they ransack, as 
it were, earth, air, and 
water, for dainties to 
please their taste, Juv. 
xi. 14. 

4 Ov. F. vi. 305. Serv. 
Virg. ZEn. vii. 176. 

5 Spovo:, solia. 

6 Odys. i. iiL &c. vii. 
viii. Tac. Mor. Ger. 22. 
Strab. ii. p. 155. 

7 accumbendi, 

8 Val. Máx. ii. 1, 2. 
Liv. xxviii. 28. 

9 Val. Max. ii, 1. 2. 

10 in imo lecto velsub- 


cra assidebant, Suet, 
Aug. 64. f 

11 propria el parciore 
mensa, Tac. An. xiii.16, 
12 Suet. Claud 32.Don. 
in Vit. Terent, Plaut. 
Stich, iii, 2. 32. v. 4. 21. 
13 The above cut taken 
from a picture found 
in Pompeii represents 
a domestic supper par- 
ty. The young man 
reclining on the couch 
is drinking from a 
horn, the primitive 
drinkiug vessel, pierc- 
ed at the smiller end 


to flow ina thin stream 
into his mouth. This 
mode of drinking, 
which is still practised 
in some parts of the 
Mediterranean, must 
require some skill in 
order to hit the mark 
exactly. The female 
seated beside him 
stretches out her hand 
to a servant, to receive 
what appears to be her 
myrotheca, a box of 
perfumes, The table 
and the ground are 
strewed with flowers, 
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was no formality at other meals. Persons took them alone or 
in company, either standing or sitting.! 

The place where they supped was anciently called canacunum, 
in the higher part of the house, whence the whele upper part, 
or highest story, of a house was called by that name, afterwards 
? because three couches (cos xw, 
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tres lecti, triclinares vel discubitorii) were spread? around. 
the table, on which the guests might recline.? 

On each couch there were commonly three. "They lay with 
the upper part of the body reclined on the left arm, the head a 
little raised, the back supported by cushions, and the limbs 
stretched out at full length, or a little bent ; the feet of the first 
behind the back of the second, and his feet behind the back of 
the third, with a pillow between each. The head of the second 
was opposite to the breast of the first, so that, if he wanted to 
speak to him, especially if the thing was to be secret, he was 
obliged to lean upon his bosom,’ thus, John xiii. 93. In con- 
versation, those who spoke raised themselves almost upright, 
supported by cushions. When they ate, they raised themselves 
on their elbow,’ and made use of the right hand, sometimes of 
both hands; for we do not read of their using either knives ov 
forks.? 

He who reclined at the top? was called summus vel primus, 
the highest; at the foot, mus vel ultimus, the lowest; between 
them, mzprus, which was esteemed the most honourable place.” 

If a consul was present at a feast, his place was the lowest on 
the middle couch, which was hence called Locus cowsuranmis, 
because there he could most conveniently receive any messages 
that were sent to him." The master of the feast reclined at the 
top of the lowest couch, next to the consul. 

Sometimes in one couch there were only two, sometimes four. 


1 Suet, Aug. 78. 

2 Var. L L. iv. 33. Liv. 
xxxix. 40. Suet. Vit. 
7. Ner. 31. Ces. 43. 
Tib. 72. Cic. Att. 52. 
Juv. vik 183.—The 
second cut represents 
the summer triclinium 
in the smill garden of 


the house of Sallust, 
lately found at Pom- 
pei. The couches are 
of masonry, intended 
to be covered with mat- 
tresses and rich tapes- 
try ; the round table in 


the centre was of mar- 6 


ble, In the reign of 


Tiberius, such couches 
were veneered with 
costly woods or tore 
toiseshell. 
3 sternebantur. 
4 Serv.Virg. En. 1.698. 
5 pulvini v. -illi. 
in sinu recumbere, 
Piin. Ep. iv. 22. - 


7 Her. Od. i. 27. 8. Site 
ii. 4. 39. 

8 hence manus unct:e. 
—greasy hands, Hor. 
Ep, i. 16, 23. 

9 ad caput lecti. 

10 Virg. ib. Hor. Sat. ii, 
8. 20. 


11 Plaut. Symp. ii. 3, 
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It was reckoned sordid to have more,! Sometimes there were 
only two couches in a room; hence called sicuintum.* 

‘The number of couches depended on that of the guests, which 
Varro said ought not to be below the number of the Graces, 
nor above that of the Muses. So, in the time of Plautus, the 
number of those who reclined on couches did not exceed nine. 
The persons whom those who were invited had liberty to bring 
with them, were called uusr, uninvited guests.’ 

The bedsteads (sponpz) and feet (Funcra vel pedes) were 
made of wood, sometimes of silver or gold,* or adorned with 
plates? of silver. On the couch was laid a mattress or quilt 
(cunciTA vel marra), stuffed with feathers or wool, anciently 
with hay or chaff,’ All kinds of stuffing? were called romex- 
TUM. 

A couch with coarse stuffing, a pallet, was called £omentum 
CIRCENSE, because such were used in the circus; opposed to to- 
mentum LINGONICUM, v. LEUCONICUM.! 

At first couches seem to have been covered with herbs or 
leaves,'? hence rgcrus, a couch,? vel torus," or with straw.” 

The cloth or ticking which covered the mattress or couch, the 
bed-covering,'ó was called ronar, by later writers, torale linteum, 
Or SEGESTRE, V. -trum, -trium, or Loptx, which is also put for a 
sheet or blanket. Lodicula, a small blanket or flannel coverlet 
for the body.” 

On solemn occasions, the couches were covered with superb 
cloth, with purple and embroidery (srRAGuLA vksTIS.) ? Textile 
stragulum, an embroidered coverlet, with a beautiful mattress 
below (pulcherrimo strato), but some read here pulcherrime ; as, 

lectus stratus conchyliato peristromate, bespread with a purple 
covering, also ATTALICA peripetasmata, much the same with what 

Virgil calls superba aulea, fine tapestry, said to have been first 
invented at the court? of Attalus king of Pergamus. Babylo- 
aig peristromata consutaque tapetia, wrought with needle- 
work.’ 

Hangings (aulea) used likewise to be suspended from the top 
of the room to receive the dust.”* 

Under the emperors, instead of three couches was introduced 


xiv, 148. 152, Suet. 
Aug. 83. 


1 Gic. Pis. 


27. Hor. herbam tortam discum- 
Sat. i. 4. 86, 


bebant, Serv. Virg. 


7 feno vel acere aut 
palea, Var. L. L, iv. 35. 


2 Quinct. i, 5, Plaut, 
Bacch, iv. 4. 69. 102. 
3 Gell. xiii, 11. Piaut. 
ISchaul 2. 3l. iv. 2, 
12. Hor. Sat. ii. 8. 22. 

Ep. i. v. 28. 

4 Ov. Met. viii. €56. 
Suet, Jul. 49. 

5 bracteæ vel laminz. 

6 Suet. Cal, 22. Mart. 
viri. 35, 5. Juv. v. 17. 
Piin, xix. 1. Ov. Fast. 
vi.6650. Cie, T'usc, ii1.19, 


8 omnia farcimina. 

9 quasi tondimentum, 
Suet. Tib. 54, Mart. xi. 
92. xiv. 150. 

10 concisa palus, i. e. 
arundines palustres. 
11 Mart. xiv. 160. Sen. 

Vit, Beat. 25. 

12 Ov. Fast. i. 200.205. 

13 quod herbis et frondi- 
bus lectis incubabant, 
Var. L, L. iv. 35. 

14 quia veteres super 


En. i. 708. v. 388. vel 
ut alii dicunt, quod lec- 
tus toris, i. e, funibus 
tenderetur, Hor. Ep. 
11:312; 

15 stramen vel stramen- 
tum, Plin viii, 48. 
Hor. Sat. ii. 3. 117. 

16 operimentum vel in- 
volucrum, 

17 Hor. Sat. 11.4. 84. Ep. 
i. 5. 22. Var. ib. Juv. 
vi 194. vii. 66. Mart, 


21 


18 Cic, Verr. ii. 19. Liv. 
xxxiv. 7. Hor. Sat, ii. 
2, 8. 118. picta stragu- 
la, Tibul 1. 2. 79. 

19 Ain, i. 697. Cic. Ver. 
jv. 12. Tusc. v. 2l. 
Phil. ii. 27. 

20 in aula, hinc aulza. 

21 Plin, viii. 18. Plaut. 
Stich. ii, 2. 54. 

22 Hor. Sat. ii. 8. 54. 
Serv. Virg. Æn i. 
697. 
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the use of one of a semicircular form, thus, C ; called srama, 
from the Greek letter of that name, which usually contained 
seven, sometimes eight, called also srmapiuw.! But in later 
ages the custom was introduced, which still prevails in the East, 
of sitting or reclining on the floor at meat, and, at other times, 
on cushions, AccuBiTA, covered with cloths, ACCUBITALIA.? 

The tables (mens) of the Romans were anciently square, 
and called caginns; on three sides of which were placed three 
couches ; the fourth side was left empty for the slaves to bring 
in and out the dishes, When the semicircular couch, or the 
sigma, came to be used, tables were made round.’ 

The tables of the great were usually made of citron or maple 
wood, and adorned with ivory.* 

The tables were sometimes brought in and out with the dishes 
on them; hence mensam APPONERE," et AUFERRE, but some here 
take mense for the dishes. Sometimes the dishes were set 
down on the table; hence cibum, lances, patinas, vel canam 
MENSIS APPONERE, epulis mensas onerare, DEMERE vel TOLLERE.’ 

Mensa is sometimes put for the meat or cishes;? hence prima 
MENSA, for prima fercula, the first course, the meat; skcuxpa 
MENSA, the second course, the fruits, &c., bellaria, or the dessert.’ 
Mittere de mensa, to send some dish, or part of a dish, to a per- 
son absent ; dapes mense brevis, a short meal, a frugal meal; 
mensa opima, a rich table.” 

Virgil uses mense for the cakes of wheaten bread ” put under 
the meat, which he calls orbes, because of their circular figure ; 
and quadre, because each cake was divided into four parts, 
quarters, or quadrants, by two straight lines drawn through the 
centre, Hence aliena vivere quadra, to live at another's ex- 
pense or table; findetur quadra, i.e. frustum panis, the piece 
of bread shall be shared. So quadra placente vel casei," 

A table with one foot was called monopopium. ‘These were of 
a circular figure," used chiefly by the rich, and commonly 
adorned with ivory and sculpture.” 

A side-board was called aBacus, or DELPHICA, sc. mensa, LAPIS 
ALBUS.» 

The table of the poorer people commonly had three feet 
(TRIPES), and sometimes one of them shorter than the other 
two. Hence inequales mens, Martial i. 56. 11. 


1 Mart. ix. 48. xiv. 87. Cic. Att. xiv. 21. Ov. 101. Nep. Ages. 8. xii. 32. 18. 

2 Schol. Juv. v. 17. Met. viii. 570. 9 Cic. Att. v. 1. Hor. 12 orbes. 

Lamprid. Heliog. 19. 6 Virg. En. i. 220. A. P. 198. Sil. xi. 283. 13 Juv. i. 138. xi. 123. 
25. Treb. Pol. Clau. 14. 627. iv. 602. G. iv. 388. 10 adorea liba velcere- 14 Liv. xxxix. 6. Uic. 
3 Juv. i. 137. Var. La Cic. Tusc. v. 32. Ver, ale solum. Solum Verr. iv. 16, 25. 59. 


L. iv. 25. Festus. iv. 22, Att. vi. l. Plaut, omne dicitur, quod ali- Tusc. v. 2]. Vet. Schol, 
4 Cic, Verr. iv, 17. Mil iii, 1. 55, quid sustinet, Serv, Juv. iii. 201 Mart. xii, 

Mart. xiv. 89, 90. ii. 7 lanx, patina, patella, Virg. Eel. vi, 35. Ain. 67. 

43. Plin. xiii. 15. s. 29. vel discus. v. 199, Ov. Met. i, 73. 15 i.e. mensa marmorea, 


5 Plaut. Asin. v. 1, 2. 8 Macrob. Sat. vii. 1. 11 Virg. Ain. vii. 116. Hor. Sat. i. 6. 116. _ 
Most. i. 3. 150. iii. 1, Cic. Att. xiv. 6. Fam. Juv. v. 2. Hor. Ep. i. 16 Ov. Met. viii. 661. 
420. Amph, ii, 2 175, aiv. 21. Virg. Q iL 17. 49, Mart, vi. 75. Hor. Sat, i. 3. 13. 
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The ancient Romans did not use table-cloths,’ but wiped the 
table with a sponge,” or with a coarse cloth.? 

Before the guests began to eat they always washed their 
hands, and a towel* was furnished them in the house where 
they supped to dry them. But each guest seems to have 
brought with him, from home, the table-napkin* or cloth, which 
he used, in time of eating, to wipe his mouth and hands, but 
not always.’ The mappa was sometimes adorned with a purple 
fringe.® 

The guests used sometimes, with the permission of the master 
of the feast, to put some part of the entertainment into the 
mappa, and give it to their slaves to carry home.? 

'l'able-cloths ! began to be used under the emperors." 

In later times, the Romans, before supper, used always to 
bathe.” The wealthy had baths,” both cold and hot, at their 
own houses. There were public baths! for the use of the 
citizens at large,“ where there were separate apartments for the . 
men and women," Each paid to the bath-keeper ° a small coin 
(quadrans.) Those under age paid nothing.?" 

The usual time of bathing was two o'clock “ in summer, and 
three in winter; on festival days sooner.? 

The Romans, before bathing, took various kinds of exercise ; ? 
as the ball or tennis (Pima), throwing the javelin, and the piscus 
or quoit, a round bullet of stone, iron, or lead, with a thong tied 
to it, the parus or PALanIA,* riding, running, leaping, &c.? 

There were chiefly four kinds of balls :—l. Pita TRiGONALIS 
vel TRIGON, so called, because those who played at it were placed 
in a triangle (resywyov), and tossed it from one another ; he who 
first let it come to the ground was the loser.—2. rorris vel 
JSolliculus, inflated with wind like our foot-ball, which, if large, 
they drove with the arms, and simply called pia, or PILA VELOX, 
if smaller, with the hand, armed with a kind of gauntlet, hence 
called rorris PvaitLATORIUS.—3. PILA PaGanica, the village ball, 
stuffed with feathers, less than the follis, but more weighty.?— 
4. nanPasTUM," the smallest of all, which they snatched from one 
another. 


ness was over, in the 
Campus Martius, Hor. 
Ep. 1. 7. 59. 

24 Mor, Sat. i, 5, 48. Od. 
i. 8. 11. 

25 Juv. vi, 216. Suet. 


1 mantilia. 

2 Mart. xiv. 44, 
3 gausape, Hor. Sat, 
i, l. 

4 mantile vel 
-um. vel -ium, 


quadrantaria permuta- 
tio, i, e, pro quadrante 
copiam sui fecit,—be- 
sto wed her favours inə 
stead of the price of the 
bath, Cic. Coel. 26. so 


188. 
12 Plaut. Stich. v. 2. 19, 
13 balneum vel baline- 
um, plur. -nez vel -a. 
14 Cic. Or. ii. 55. 
15 balnea. 


-tele, 


5 Virg. En, i. 702, G. 
iv. 377. 

6 mappa. 

7 Mart. xii. 29, Hor. ii. 
8. 63. Ep. i. 5. 22, 

8 lato clavo, Mart. iv. 
46. 17 


9 Mart, ii. 32. 

10 lintea villosa, gau- 
sapa vel mantilia. 

11 Mart. xii. 29. 12, xiv. 


16 Cic. Col 25. Hor. 
Ep, i. 1. 92. 

17 balnea virilia et mu- 
liebria, Var. L. 
viii. 42. Vitruv. v. 10. 
Geil. x. 3. 

18 balneator. 

19 Hor. Sat. i. 3. 137. 
Juv. vi, 446. hence res 
quadrantaria for bal. 
neum, Sen, Ep. 89. 


quadrantaria is put for 
a mean harlot, Quinct. 
viii. 6. 


L. 20 Juv. vi. 446, 


21 octava hora. 

22 Plin, Ep. iii, 1. Mart, 
x. 48, Juv. xi. 205, 

23 exercitationes cam- 
pestres, post decisa 
negotia, campo, Sc. 
Martio,—when busi- 


2089 


Aug. 83. Mart. vii. 31. 
see p. 315. 

26 Prop. iii, 12. 5. Hor. 
Sat, ii, 2. ll. Plaut. 
Rud. iii. 4. 16. Mart. 
xiv. 45. 47. 

27 ab áorato, rapio. 

28 Mart. iv. 19. vii. 3l. 
Suet. Aug. S3. 
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Those who played at the ball were said /udere raptim, vel 
pilam revocare cadentem, when they struck it rebounding from 
the ground: when a number played together in a ring, and 
the person who had the ball seemed to aim at one, but struck 
another, ludere datatim, vel non sperato fugientem reddere 
gestu; when they snatched the ball from one another, and 
threw it aloft, without letting it fall to the ground, ludere ex- 
pulsim, vel pilam geminare volantem.! 

In country villas there was usually a tennis-court, or place 
for playing at the ball, and for other exercises, laid out in the 
form of a circus; hence called SPHERISTERIUM.? 

Young men and boys used to amuse themselves in whirling 
along a circle of brass or iron, set round with rings, as our 
children do wooden hoops. It was called trocaus,’ and Grecus 
trochus, because borrowed from the Greeks. ‘The top (TURBO 
vel buxum) was peculiar to boys! Some have confounded these 
two, but improperly. 

‘hose who could not join in these exercises took the air on 
foot, in a carriage, or a litter. 

‘There were various places for walking,’ both public and 
private, under the open air, or under coveriug.? 

Covered walks (porticus, porticos or piazzas,) were built in 
different places, chiefly round the Campus Martius and forum, 
supported by marble pillars, and adorned with statues and 
pictures, some of them of immense extent ; as those of Claudius, 
of Augustus, of Apollo, of Nero, of Pompey, of Livia.’ 

Porticos were employed for various other purposes besides 
taking exercise, Sometimes the senate was assembled, aud 
courts of justice held in them. 

A place set apart for the purpose of exercise, on horseback 
or in vehicles, was called arsrario. In villas it was generally 
contiguous to the garden, and laid out in the form of a circus.” 

An enclosed gallery, with large windows to cool it in sum- 
mer, was called cryrroporticus, commonly with a double row 
of windows.’ 

Literary men, for the sake of exercise, used to read aloud." 

As the Romans neither wore linen nor used stockings, fre- 
quent bathing was necessary both for cleanliness and health, 
especially as they took so much exercise. 

Anciently they had no other bath but the Tiber, "They, in- 
deed, had no water but what they drew from thence, or from 


1 Luc. ad Pison. 173. Virg. JEn. vii. 878, Hor. Od. 11.15, 16. Ep. Cic. Frat. 4, 


Plaut, Cure. ii, 3. 17. Pers. iii. 51. i. 10. 22. Juv, iv. 5. 8 Plin. Ep. i. 2. ii, 17. 
Isid. i. 21. 5 Ambulacra vel am- vi. 60. 9 Id. v. 6. vii. 21. 
2 Suet. Vesp. 20. Plin.  bulationes, ubi spatia- 7 Mart. Spect. ii. 9. 10 stomachi causa. 

Ep. ii. 17. v. 6. rentur. Suet. Aug. 31, Ner. 3l. 11 clare et intente le- 
3 a rgey o, curro. 6 Cic. Dom. 44, Or. ii. Prop. ii. 3l. 1. Plin gere, Plin, Ep. ia. ob 


4 Hor, Od. iii. 24. 57. 20. Att. xiii, 29. O. ^ Ep. i. 5. Ov. Trist. iii. 
Mart. xi. 22. xiv. 169, Frat. ii. 17. Gell, i. 2, l. 99. Art. Am, i. 67 
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wells in the city and neighbourhood ; as the fountain of Egeria, 
at the foot of Mount Aventine, of Mercury, &c.! 

The first aqueduct at Rome was built by Appius Claudius, the 
censor, about the year of the city 441.2. Seven or eight aque- 
ducts were afterwards built, which brought water to Rome, from 
the distance of many miles, in such abundance, that no city was 
better supplied. 

These aqueducts were constructed at a prodigious expense; 
carried through rocks and mountains, and over valleys, sup- 
ported on stone or brick arches. Hence, it is supposed, the 
Romans were ignorant that water, conveyed in pipes, rises 
to the height of its source, whatever be the distance or inequality 
of ground through which it passes. It is strange they did not 
discover this fact, considering the frequent use they made of 
pipes? in conveying water. That they were not entirely 
ignorant of it appears from Pliny, who says, aqua in vel e 
plumbo subit altitudinem exortus sui, water in leaden pipes rises 
to the height of its source.* The truth is, no pipes could have 
supported the weight of water conveyed to the city in the 
Roman aqueducts, 

The waters were collected in reservoirs, called casTELLa, 
and thence distributed throughout the city in leaden pipes.° 

When the city was fully supplied with water, frequent baths 
were built, both by private individuals, and for the use of the 
public; at first, however, more for utility than show." 

It was under Augustus that baths first began to assume an air 
of grandeur, and were called truermæ, bagnios or hot baths, 
although they also contained cold baths. An incredible num- 
ber of these were built up and down the city. Authors reckon 
up above 800, many of them built by the emperors with amazing 
magnificence. The chief were those of Agrippa near the 
Pantheon, of Nero, of ‘Titus, of Domitian,® of Caracalla, 
Antoninus, Dioclesian, &c. Of these, splendid vestiges still 
remain. 


BATHS, 


BATHING undoubtedly took 
place first in rivers ard in the 
sea, but men soon learned toen- 
joy this pleasure in their own 
nouses. Even Homer mentions 
the use of the bath as an old 
custom. When Ulysses enters 
the palace of Circe, a bath is 
prepared for him, after which he 
is anointed with costly perfumes, 
and dressed in rich garments. 
‘The bath, at this periou, was the 
first refreshment offered to the 


1 Liv. i. 19. Ov. F. iii, 


2 Diod. xx. 36. 
$ fetule, 


4 xxxi Giese ol. 

273. v.673 Juv, ri. 13... 5 Plin. xxxvi. 15. Hor. 
Ep. 3. 1, 20, 

6 in usta, non eblec- 


guest. In later times, rooms, 
both public and private, were 
built expressly for the purpose 
of bathing. The public baths of 
the Greeks were mostly connect- 
ed with the gymnasia, because 
they were taken immediately 
after the athletic exercises, The 
Romans, in the period of their 
Juxury, imitated the Greeks in 
this point, and built magnificent 
baths. The following descrip- 
tion applies both to the Greek 
aud Roman baths:—The build- 
ing which contained them was 


calidae 
xxxvi, lő. 


2 ma 


oblong, and had two divisions, 
the one for males, and the other 
for females. In both, warm or 
cold baths could be taken. The 
warm baths, in both divisions, 
were adjacent to each other, for 
the sake ot being easiiy heated. 
In the midst of the building, on 
the ground-floor, was the heat- 
ing-room, by which not only the 
water for bathing, tut sometimes 
also the floors of the adjacent 
rooms, were warmed, Above 
the healing-room was an apart- 
ment in which three copper ket- 


tamentum, Sen. Ep. 86. 8 Plin. Ep. iv. 8. Dia. 
7 Seppar, calores, i. c. 
aqua, 


d: 27. Mart. id. 20. 
Liv, vii. 33. Stat. Sylv, L 5. 
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The basin! where they bathed was called saptisterivm, 


NATATIO OF PISCINA, 


The cold bath was called FRIGIDARIUM, se. 


ahenum vel balneum ; the hot, carparium, and the tepid, TEPI- 
DARIUM: the cold bath room, CELLA FRIgIDARIA: and the hot, 
CELLA CALDARIA ; the stove room, HYPOCAUSTON, OY VAPORARIUM,” 


tles were walled in, one above 
another, so that the lowest (cal- 
darium) was immediately over 
the fire, the second (f«piaarium) 
over the first, and the third ( fri- 
gidarium) over the second. In 
this way, either boiling, luke- 
warm, or cold water could be 
obtained. A constant commu- 
nication was maintained between 
these vessels, so that as fast as 
hot water was drawn off from 
the caldarium, the void was sup- 
plied from the tepidarium, which 
being already considerably heat- 
ed, did but slightly reduce the 
temperature of the hotter boiler. 
The tepidarium, in, its turn, was 
supplied from the piscina or fri- 
gidarium, and that from the 
aqueduct; so that the heat which 
was not taken up by the first 
boiler, passed on to the second, 
and instead of being wasted, did 
its oflice in preparing the con- 
tents of the second for the higher 
temperature which it was to ob- 
tain in the first. The terms fri- 
gidarium, tepidarium, and cal- 
darium are applied to the apart- 
ments in which the cold, tepid, 
and hot baths are placed, as well 
as to those vessels in which the 
operation of heating the water is 
carried on. The coppers and 
reservoir were elevated consi- 
derably above the baths, to cause 
the water to flow more rapidly 
into them. 

The bathing rooms had, in the 
floor, a basin of mason-work, in 
which there were seats, and 
round it a gallery, where the 
bathers remained before they 
descended into the bath, and 
where ali the attendants were. 
Persons going to bathe first en- 
tered the frigidarium ; they then 
went into the tepidarium, which 
prepared their bodies for the 
more intense heat which they 
were to undergo in the vapour 
and hot baths: and, vice versi, 
softened the transition from the 
hot bath to the exterual air. A 
doorway led from the tepidarium 
into the caldarium. It had on 
one side the laconicum, where a 
vase for washing the hands and 
face was placed, cailed Jabrum. 
On the opposite side of the room 
was the hot bath, called lava- 
crum. Vitruvius; v. 11, explains 
the structure of the apartment: 
* Here shuuld be placed the 
vaulted sweating-roum (conca- 
givrata Sudatio), twice the length 
of its width, which should have 


l labrum aut lacus. 


at each extremity, on one end 
the laconicum, on the other end 
the hot bath." Vitruvius never 
mentions the laconicum as being 
separated from the vapour bath ; 
it may, therefore, be presumed 
to have been always connected 
with it in his time, although in 
the thermz constructed by the 
later emperors it appearsalways 
to have formed a separate apart- 
ment, Inthe baths of Pompeii 
they are united, and adjoin the 
tepidarium, exactly agreeing 
with the descriptions of Vitru- 
vius, The laconicum is a large 
semicircular niche, seven feet 
wide, and three feet six inches 
deep, in the middle of which 
was placed a vase or labrum. 
The ceiling was formed by a 
quarter of a sphere, ithad on one 
side a circular opening, one foot 
six inches in diameter, over 
which, according to Vitruvius, a 
shield (clypeus) of bronze was 
sus pended, which, by means of a 
Chain attached to it, could be 
drawn over or drawn aside from 
the aperture, and thus regulated 
the temperature of the bath. 

In the magnificent therma 
erected by the emperors, edifices 
in which architectural magnifi- 
cence appears to have been car- 
ried to its extreme point, not 
only was accommodation pro- 
vided for hundreds of bathers at 
once, but spacious porticos, 
rooms for athletic games and 
playing at ball, and halls for the 
public lectures of philosophers 
and rhetoricians were added one 
to another, to an exteut which 
has caused tiem, by a strong 
figure, to be compared to pro- 
vinces, and at an expense which 
could only have been supported 
by the inexhaustible treasures 
which Rome drew from a sub- 
ject world. There were many 
of these establishments at Rome, 
built mostly by the emperors, 
for few private fortunes could 
suffice to so vast a charge. They 
were open to the public at first 
on the payment of the fourth of 
an as (quadrans), which is less 
than a farthing. Agrippa be- 
queathed his gardens and baths 
to the Roman people, and as- 
signed particular estates for 
their support, that the pubiic 
might enjoy them gratuitously, 
The splendid edifice now known 
as the Pantheon, served as the 
vestibule to his baths. At a 
later period the bathers in some 


thermz were supplied gratui- 
tously even with unguents ; pro- 
bably it was so in all those built 
by the emperors. The chief 
were those of Agrippa, Nero, 
Titus, Domitian, Antoninus Ca- 
racalla, and Diocletian; but 
Ammianus Marceliinus reckons 
sixteen of them, and other au- 
thors eighty. 

These edifices, differing of 
course in magnitude and splen- 
dour, and the details of the ar- 
rangement, were all constructed 
on a common plan, ‘hey stood 
among extensive gardens and 
walks, and often were surround- 
ed by a portico, The main build- 
ing contained extensive hails 
for swimming and bathing; 
others for conversation ; others 
for various athletic and manly 
exercises; others for the decla- 
mation of poets and the lectures 
of philosophers ; in a word, for 
every species of polite and man- 
ly amusement. These noble 
rooms were lined and paved 
with marble, adorned with the 
most valuable columns, paint- 
ings, and statues, and furnished 
with collections of books for the 
sake of the studious who resort- 
ed to them. 

On entering the therme, 
where there was always a great 
concourse of people, the bathers 
first proceeded to undress, when 
it was necessary to hire persons 
to guard their clothes: these 
the Romans called capsarii. 
They next went to the unctuari- 
um, where they anomted all 
over with a coarse cheap oil be- 
fore they begun their exercise. 
Here the finer odoriferous oint- 
ments, which were used in com- 
ing out of the bath, were also 
kept, and the room was so situ- 
ated as to receive a considerable 
degree of heat. This chamber 
of perfumes was quite full of 
pots, like an apotheeary’s shup; 
and those who wished to anoint 
and perfume the body received 
perfumes and unguents. In the 
subjoined represeutation or a 
Roman bath, copied from a 
painting on a wall forming part 
of the baths of Vitus, the elao- 
thesium appears filled with a 
vast number of vases. These 
vases contained perfumes and 
balsams, very different in their 
compositions, according to the 
different tastes of the persons 
who perfimed themselves, The 
rhodinum, one ef those liquid 
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warmed by a furnace ! below, adjoining to which were sweating 
rooms, supaToria, vel assa, sc. balnea; the undressing room, 


APODITERIUM; the perfuming room, UNCTUARIUM. 


Several im- 


provements were made in the construction of baths in the time 


of Seneca.” 


The Romans began their bathing with hot water, and ended 
with cold. The cold bath was in great repute after Antonius 
Musa recovered Augustus from a dangerous disease by the use 
of it, but fell into discredit after the death of Marcellus, which 
was occasioned by the injudicious application of the same 


remedy.? 


perfumes, was composed of 
roses; the lirinum of lily; cy- 
prinum of the flower of a tree 
called cypria, which is believed 
to be the same as the privet; 
baccarinum, from the foxglove ; 


myrrhinum was composed of 


myrrh. Perfumes were also 
made of the oil of sweet marjo- 
ram, called amaracinum ; of la- 
vender, called nardinum ; of the 
wild vine, called enanthinum. 
There was also the cinamomi- 
num, made of cinnamon, the 
composition of which was very 
costly; oil made from the iris, 
called irinum ; the balaninum, 
or oil of ben; the serpyllinum, 
wild thyme, with which they 
rubbed their eyebrows, hoir, 
neck, and head; they rubbed 
their arms with the oil of sisym- 
brium or watermint, aud their 
muscles with the oil of anarcum, 
or others which have been men- 
tioned. An amusing story rela- 
tive to this practice vf anointing 
is related by Spartianus. “The 
emperor Hadrian, who went to 
the public baths and bathed with 
the common people, seeing one 
day a veteran whom he had for- 
merly known among the Roman 
troops, rubbing his back and 
other parts of his body against 
the marble, asked him why he 
did so. The veteran answered 
that he had no slave to rub him, 
whereupon the eraperor gave 
him two slaves and. wherewithal 
to maintain them. Another day 
several old men, enticed by the 
tood fortune of the veteran, 
rubbed themselves also against 
the marble betore the emperor, 
believing by this means to excite 
the liberality of Hadrian, who 
perceiving their ‘drift caused 
them to be told to rub each 
other" When anointed, they 
immediately passed into the 
spheristerium, a very light and 
extensive apartment, in which 
were performed the many kinds 
vf exercises to which this third 
purt of the baths was appropri- 
ated; of these, the most favou- 


l propigneum vel præ- 2 Sen. Ep, 52. 90, Cic. 
Q. Frat. ii, 1. Pliu.. GSuct. Aug. 5% 8l. 


furuium, Plin. E p.i. M. 


rite was the ball, When its 
situation permitted, this apart- 
ment was exposed to the atter- 
noon sun, otherwise it was sup- 
plied with heat from the furnace. 
After they had taken what de- 
gree of exercise they thought 
necessary, they went immedi- 
ately to the adjoining warm bath, 
wherein they sat and washed 
themselves. The seat was be- 
low the surface of the wat»r, 
and upon it they used to scrape 
themselves with instruments 
called strigiles, most usuaily of 
bronze, but sometimes of iron; 
or this operation was performed 
by an attendant slave, much in 
the way that ostlers treat horses 
when they come in hot. Young 
slaves then came out of the eleo» 
thesium carrying with them lit- 
tle vases of alabaster, bronze, 


and terra-cotta, full of perfumed 
oils, with which they had their 
bodies anointed, by caus'ng the 
oil to be slightly rubbed over 
every part, even to the soles of 
their feet, 

The subjoined cut represents 
the several apartments which 
we have described ; but has the 
bath in a chamber separate from 
the laconicum, or coucamerata 
sudatio ; while at the same time 
the laconicum itself is repre- 
sented asa small cupola, And 
as the number of figures makes 
it evident that the painting is 
intended for a public bath, we 
may draw trom hence u further 
reason for supposing that the 


Ep. ii, 17. v. 6. 


laconicun and hot bath itself 
were separated in consequence 
of the increasing numbers who 
attended them. Below is the 
hypocaustum, or furnice; at the 
side are the boilers, as described 
by Vitruvius. 

It is probable that the Romans 
resorted to the thermw for the 
purpose of bathing, at the same 
time of the day that others were 
accustomed to make use of their 
private baths. This was gene- 
rally from two o'clock in the 
alternoon till the dusk of the 
evening, at which time the batlis 
were shut till two the next day. 
This practice, however, varied 
at different times. Notice was 
given when the baths were ready 
by ringing a bell; the people 
then left the exercise of the 
spheristerium and hastened to 
the caldarium, lest thel water 
should cool. But when bathing 
became more universal among 
the Romans, this part of the day 
Was insufficient, and they gradu- 
ally exceeded the hours that had 
been allotted for this purpose. 
Between two and three in the 
afternoon was, however, the 
most eligible time for the exer- 
cises of the palastra and the use 
ofthe baths. It must be under- 
stood that we are now speaking 
of the days about the equinoxes ; 
for as the Romans divided their 
day, from sunrise to sunset, into 
twelve hours, at all seasons of 
the year, the hours of a sum- 
mer's day were longer, and those 
of a winter's day shorter, than 
the mean length, continually 
varying. as the sun approached 
or receded from the solstice. 
Hadrian forbade any one but 
those who were sick toenter the 

ubiic baths before two o'clock. 
Fhe thermæ were by few emper- 
ors allowed to be continued open 
so late as five in the evening. 
Martial says, that after four 
o'clock they demanded a huni- 
dred quadrantes of those wha 
bathed. This, though a hundred 
times the usual price, only a- 
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The person who had the charge of the bath was called 


BALNEATOR.! 


He had slaves under him, called carsanu, who 


took care of the clothes of those who bathed. 
The slaves who anointed those who bathed were called 


ALIPTE, OF UNCTORES,” 


hence 


or 


The instruments of an 
aliptes were a curry- 
comb or scraper (sTRIGI- 
LIS, 
the sweat and filth from 
the body, made of horn 
or brass, sometimes of 
silver or gold, whence 
strigmenta for sordes; 
— towels ‘ 
cloths (intra) ;—a vial 


v. -il) to rub off? 


or rubbing 


cruet. of oil (cur- 


tus), usually of horn, 
a large horn was called nuixocEgRos ;—a jug (awPurna); 


mounted toabout nineteen pence 
We learn from the sume author, 
that the baths were opened 
sometimes earlier than two 
o'clock, He says, that Nero’s 
baths were exceeding hot at 


twelve o'clock, and the steum of 


the water immoderate, Alex- 
ander Severus, to gratify the 
people in fheir pasion for bath- 
ing, not only suétered the thermæ 
to be opened before break of day, 
which had never been permitted 
before, but also furnished the 


1 elaothesium. 3, 
2, 8 frigidarium, 4 


1 Cice. Col. 26. Phil 71.3. 
xiii. 12. 

2icic. Mam. i. 9. 85. 
Jive. 135 76, vi. at. 
Mart. vii. 21. 0. xii, 


dum, 


7 tepidarium. 
concamerata sndatio, 


3 ad defricandum et de- 
stringendum vel raden- 


4 Suct. Aug. S0. Hore 


lamps with oil for the conveni- 
ence of the people. 

From this time it appears that 
the Romans continued equally 
attached to the practice of bath- 
ing until the 1emoval of the seat 
of empire to Constantinople; 
after which we have no account 
of any new therme being built, 
and may suppose that most of 
those which were then frequent- 
ed in the city of Rome, for want 
of the imperial patronage, gra- 
dually fell into decay, It may 


likewise be remarked, that the 
use of linen became every day 
more general; that great dis- 
orders were committed in the 
baths, a proper care and attention 
in the management of them not 
being kept up; and that the 
aqueducts by which they were 
supplied with water were many 
of them ruined in the frequent 
invasions and inroads of the bar- 
barous nations. All these causes 
greatly contributed to hasten the 
destruction of the baths. 
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5 balneum. 
6 caldarium, 


Sat. ii. 7. 110. Pers. v. 
125. Mart. xiv. 51, Nen. 
Ep. 95. Juv. xi. 158, 


5 comens. 


9 clypeus. 
10 laconicum. 


Mart. xiv. 52, 53. Gel, 
xvii 8 Plaut, Stich. i, 
8. 27. Peas, L d. M; 
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—and a small vessel called lenticula. "The slave who had the 
care of the ointments was called uxevENTAn1USs.! 

As there was a great concourse of people to the baths, 
poets sometimes read their compositions there, as they also did 
in the porticos and other places, chiefly in the months of July 
and August.? 

Studious men used to compose, hear, or dictate something 
while they were rubbed and wiped.’ 

Before bathing, the Romans sometimes used to bask them- 
selves in the sun.* 

Under the emperors, not only places of exercise," but also 
libraries? were annexed to the public baths.’ 

The Romans after bathing dressed for supper. They put on 
the synruesis® and slippers; which, when a person supped 
abroad, were carried to the place by a slave, with other things 
requisite; a mean person sometimes carried them himself. It 
was thought very wrong to appear at a banquet without the 
‘proper habit, as among the Jews.’ 

After exercise and bathing, the body required rest; hence 
probably the custom of reclining on couches at meat. Before 
they lay down they put off their slippers that they might not 
stain the couches.” 

At feasts the guests were crowned with garlands of flowers, 
herbs, or leaves," tied and adorned with ribands,” or with the 
rind or skin of the linden tree.” These crowns, it was thought, 
prevented intoxication ; hence cum corona ebrius." 

Their hair also was perfumed with various ointments, nard 
or spikenard,” wALOBATHRUM ASSYRIUM, AMOMUM, BALSAMUM €V 
Judea. When foreign ointments were first used at Rome is 
uncertain; the selling of them was prohibited by the censors, 
DU 505.16 

The Romans began their feasts by prayers and libations to 
the gods." They never tasted any thing without consecrating 
it; they usually threw a part into the fire as an offering to the 
Lares, therefore called nm PaTELLaAmü; hence parks LIBATE, 
hallowed viands ; ? and when they drank they poured out a part 
in honour of some god on the table, which was held sacred 
as an altar, with this formula, rro t1, I make libation to 


1 Serv. Virg. En, 1.697. 
2 Hor. Sat, i. 4. 73. 
Mart. iii. 44. 10. Juv. 
i 12. ii 9. vile 39. 
Plin, Ep. i. 13. iii. 18. 
MO vil. 12. 21. 
Suet. Aug. 
41. Domit. 2. 

3 Suet. Aug. 85. Plin. 
Ep. iii. 5. iv. 14. 

4 sole uti, Plin. Ep. iii. 
l. 5. vi, 16. Sen. Ep. 
73. ih sole, si caret 
vento, ambulet nudus, 


sc. Spurrina, he un- 
dresses himself, and if 
there happens to be no 
wind,he walks for some 
time in the sun. 

5 gymnasia et palestra, 


. 6 bibliothece. 


7 Sen. Tranq. An. 9. 
8 vestis coenatoria vel 
accubitoria, 


9 Hor. Ep. 1. 13. 15. 
Cic. Vat. 12. Matth. 
xxii. 11. 


10 Mart. iii.50. Hor. Sat. 


ii. 8. 77. 

11 serta, corone vel co- 
rolla. 

12 vittze, taeniee, vellem- 
nisci, 

13 philyra, Hor. Od, ii. 
7. 23. 1i. 11. 18, Sat. iż. 
9. 256. Virg. Ecl vi. 
16. Juv. v. 36. xv. 50. 
Mart. xiii. 127. Ov. F. 
v. 337. Plin. xvi. 14. 

14 Plaud. Pseud. v. 2.2. 
Amph. iii. 4, 16. 

15 unguenta vel aroma» 


ta, nardum, vel -us. 

16 Mart. iii, 12, Virg. 
Eel. iii. 89, iv. 25. Plin. 
xii. 25. s, 54. &c, xiii. 

| 9 8.5. 

17 deosinvocabant,Quin. 
v. pr. libare diis dapes 
et bene precari, to offer 
libations to tlie gods, 
and to pray for happi» 
ness, Liv, xxxix. 43. 

18 Tibul. i. 1. 19, Plant. 
Cist. ii. 1. 46. Han 
Sat, ii. 6. 67. 
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thee.’ The table was consecrated by setting on it the images 
of the Lares and salt-holders.? 

Salt was held in great veneration by the ancients. It was 
always used in sacrifices ; thus also Moses ordained.” It was the 
chief thing eaten by the ancient Romans with bread and 
cheese,* as cresses ? 2j the ancient Persians. Hence saraniuw, 
a salary or pension ;^ thus, salaria Vid subtraxit, quos otiosus 
videbat accipere, sc. Antoninus Pius.’ 

A family salt-cellar? was kept with great care. To spill the 

salt at table was esteemed ominous.? Sctting the salt before a 
stranger was reckoned a symbol of friendship, as it still is by 
some eastern nations. 

From the savour which salt gives to food, and the insipidity 
of unsalted meat, sal was applied to the mind; hence sar, wit or 
humour ; salsus, witty; insulsus, dull, insipid; sales, witty 
sayings ; sal Atticum, sales urbani, sales intra pomæria nati, 
polite railiery or repartees ; sal niger, i. e. amari sales, bitter 
raillery or satire; in Hor. Sat. ii. 4. 74, sal nigrum means 
simply black salt. 

Sal is metaphorically applied also to things; thus, tectum plus 
salis quam sumptus habebat, the house displayed more of neat- 
ness, taste, and elegance, than of expense. Nulla in corpore 
mica salis. 

‘The custom of placing the images of the gods on the table, 
prevailed also among the Greeks and Persians, particularly of 
Hercules: hence called EPrrRAPEzivs, and of making libations.'* 

In making an oath or a prayer, the ancients touched the 

table as an altar, and to violate it by any indecent word or 
action was esteemed i impious.’ To this Virgil alludes, JEn. vii. 
114. 

As the ancients had not proper iuns for the accommodation 
of travellers, the Romaus, when they were in foreign countries, 
or at à distance from home, used to lodge at the houses of 
certain persons, whoin they in return entertained at their houses 
in Rome. This was esteemed a very intimate connection, and 
called nosprtium, or jus hospitii * Hence uosrzs is put both for 
a host or entertainer, and a guest. 

This connection was formed also with states, by the whole 


l Macr. Sat, ii. 1l. 
Virg En. i. 736, Sil. 
vii, 185, 748, Plaut. 
Cure. i. 2. 31. Ov. Am. 
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12 Stat. Sylv. iv. 6. 60. 
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Mart, ix. 44. Curt. v. 8. 
13 Ov. Am. i. 4. 27. Juv. 
ii. 110. 
14 Liv. i. l. 
15 Ov.Met.x.224, Plaut. 
Most. ii 2. 48, Cic. 
Dejot. 3. accipere hos- 
pitem non multi cibi 
sed multi joci, Cic. 
Fam. ix, 26, divertere 
ad hospitem. Divin. i. 
27. s. 57. Fine Vo 
hospitium cum aliquo 
facere, Liv. Cic, jun- 


gimus hospitio dex- 
tras, sc. in, Virge En. 
iii. 83. hospitio conjun- 
gi, Cic Q. Fr. i. l 
hospitio aliquem exci- 
pere et accipi, renun- 
ciare hospitium — ei, 
Verr, ii. 36. Liv. xxv. 
18. amicitiam ei moro 
majorum renunciare, 
Suet. Cal. 3.'Vac. Ann. 
ii. 70. domo interdicere, 
Tac. Ann, ii. 70. vi, 9, 
Aug. 66. 
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Roman people, or by particular persons. Hence clientele 
hospitiaque provincialia, attachments and dependencies in the 
provinces! Publici hospitii jura, Plin. iii. 4, 

Individuals used anciently to have a tally (rrssERA hospitali- 
tatis), or piece of wood cut into two parts, of which each party 
kept one. ‘They swore fidelity to one another by Jupiter, hence 
called nospitatis. Hence a person who had violated the rites 
of hospitality, and thus precluded himself access to any family, 
was said CONFREGISSE TESSERAM.? 

A league of hospitality was sometimes formed by persons at 
a distance, by mutually sending presents to one another.? 

The relation of hospites was esteemed next to that of parents 
and clients. To violate it was esteemed the greatest impiety.* 

‘The reception of any stranger was called hospitium, or plur. 
-14, and also the house or apartment in which he was enter- 
tained ; thus, hospitium sit tua villa meum ; divisi in hospitia, 
lodgings; nmosPrrAnE cubiculum, the guest-chamber;° hospitio 
utebatur Tulli, lodged at the house of. Hence Florus calls 
Ostia, maritimum urbis hospitium, the maritime store house of 
the city So Virgil calls Thrace, hospitium antiquum Troje, a 
place in ancient hospitality with Troy,  Linquere pollutum 
hospitium, to abandon a place where the laws of hospitality had 
been violated, i. e. locum in quo jura hospitii violata fuerant.” 

The Roman nobility used to build apartments? for strangers, 
called Hospitatia, on the right and left end of their houses, with 
separate entries, that upon their arrival they might be received 
there, and not into the peristyle or principal entry ; PERISTYLIUM, 
so called because surrounded with columns.? 

The cana of the Romans usually consisted of two parts, 
called Mensa prima, the first course, consisting of different kinds 
of meat; and MENSA SECUNDA vel ALTERA, the second course, 
consisting of fruits and sweetmeats.”” 

In later times the first part of the cena was called eustatio, 
or GusTUS, consisting of dishes to excite the appetite, a whet, 
and wine mixed with water and sweetened with honey, called 
MULSUM ;!! whence what was eaten and drunk P to whet the 
appetite, was named Pnowursis,? and the place where these 
things were kept, PROoMULsIDARIUM, V. -re, or ausrATORIUM, But 
gustatio is also put for an occasional refreshment through the 


day, or for breakfast.” 
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8 qua mittit dona, hos- 
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absens, Ceedicus,-- pre- 


sents which Czedicus 
sends when, in ab- 
sence, he formed with 
him a league of hospi- 
tality, Virg. Ain. ix. 
361. 
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5 Ov. F. vi. 536. Pont. 
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6 Liv. 1. 35. Flor. i 4. 
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‘The principal dish at supper was called caxx caput vel 
POMPA, 

The Romans usually began their entertainments with eggs, 
and ended with fruits: hence aB ovo usguE AD MALA, from the 
beginning to the end of supper 

The dishes? held in the highest estimation by the Romans 
are enumerated by Gellius, Macrobius, Statius, Martialis, &c.* 
a peacock, (ravo, v. -us),? first used by Hortensius, the orator, 
at a supper which he gave when admitted into the colleges of 
priests ;° a pheasant ( PHASIANA, ex Phasia Colchidis fluvio) ;7 js 
bird called attagen vel -ena, from Ionia or Phrygia; a guinea- 
hen (avis Afra, gallina Numidica vel Africana) ;* a Melian 


crane, an Ambracian kid; nightingales, duscinie ; thrushes, 
turdi ; ducks, geese, &c. TomacuLum, vel isiciuw,!" sausages or 
puddings. ir 


Sometimes a whole boar was served up (hence called anar, 
PROPTER CONVIVIA NATUM, ànd PORCUS TROJANUS), stuffed with the 
flesh of other animals,” 

The Romans were particularly fond of fish; mulus, the 
mullet; rhombus, thought to be the turbot; murena, the 
lamprey ; scarus, "the scar, or schar; acipenser, the sturgeon ; 
lupus, a pike, &c.; but especially of shell-tish, pisces testace?, 
pectines, pectunculi, vel concuytia, ostrea, oysters, &c., which 
they sometimes brought all the way from Britain, from Rutupia, 
Richborough in Kent ; ; also snails (cochle@). 

Oyster- beds? were first invented by one Sergius Arata, before 
the Marsic war, A. U. 660, on the shore of Baie, ! and on the 
Lucrine lake. Hence Lucrine oysters are celebrated. Some 
preferred those of Brundusium ; and to settle the difference, 
oysters used to be brought from thence, and fed for some time 
on the Lucrine lake.” 

The Romans used to weigh their fishes alive at table; and to 
see them expire was reckoned a piece of high entertainment.’ 

The dishes of the second table, or the dessert, were called 
BELLARIA ; including fruits, poma vel mala, apples, pears, nuts, 
figs, olives , grapes ; pistachie, vel -a, pistachio nuts ; amygdale, 
almonds ; ; uve passe, dried grapes, raisins; carice, dried figs ; 
palmule, caryote, vel dactyli, dates, the fruit of the palm-tree ; 3 
boleti, mushrooms; ? nuclei pinei, the kernels of pine-nuts; also 
sweetmeats, confects, or confections, called edulia mellita vel 
dulciaria ; cupedie ; crustula, liba, placente, artologani, cheese- 


1 Mart. x.31.Cic. Tusc. 5 Hor. Sat. ii. 2. 23. 142. fundo. Juv. iv. Ml. 
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cakes, or the like; copte, almond-cakes; scribiite, tarts, &e., 
whence the maker of them, the pastry-cook, or the confectioner, 
was called pistor vel conditor dulciarius, placentarius, libarius. 
crustularius, &c. 

There were various slaves who prepared the victuals, who 
put them in order, and served them up. 

Anciently the baker and cook (pistor et coquus vel cocus) 
were the same.! An expert cook was hired occasionally, whose 
distinguishing badge was a knife which he carried. But after 
the luxury of the table was converted into an art, cooks were 
purchased at a great price. Cooks from Sicily in particular 
were highly valued ; hence Sicule dapes, nice dishes.” 

There were no bakers at Rome before A. U. 580; baking 
was the work of the women; but Plutarch says, that anciently 
Roman women used neither to bake nor cook victuals.? 

The chief cook, who had the direction of the kitchen,* was 
called arcumacirus.” The butler, who had the care of pro- 
visions, PROMUS coxDbus, procurator peni) He who put them in 
order, srRucTOR, and sometimes carved, the same with carptor, 
carpus, or scissor. He who had the charge of the hall, 
ATRIENSIS,’ 

They were taught carving as an art, and performed it to the 
sound of music, hence called cuironomonres vel gesticulatores.? 

The slaves who waited at table were properly called wixisTR:, 
lightly clothed in a tunic, and girt? with napkins," who had 
their different tasks assigned them; some put the plate in 
order; '! some gave the guests water for their hands, and towels 
to wipe them; some served about the bread; some brought in 
the dishes,” and set the cups; some carved; some served the 
wine,* &c. In hot weather there were some to cool the room 
with fans," and to drive away the flies.'é Maid-servants also 
sometimes served at table.!? 

When a master wanted a slave to bring him any thing, he 
made a noise with his fingers." 

The dishes were brought in, either on the tables themselves, 
or more frequently on frames (FERCULA vel REPOsITORIA), each 
frame containing a variety of dishes; hence prebere cenam 
ternis vel senis ferculis, i. e. missibus, to give a supper of three 
or six courses? But fercula is also sometimes put for the dishes 
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or the meat. So mensa; thus mensas, i. e. lances magnas instar 
mensarum, repositoriis imponere) Sometimes the dishes? were 
brought in and set down separately.? 

A large platter* containing various kinds of meat was called 
MAZONOMUM ; ^ which was handed about, that each of the guests 
might take what he chose. Vitellius caused a dish of immense 
size to be made, which he called the Shield of Minerva, filled 
with an incredible variety of the rarest and nicest kinds of 
meat.’ 

At a supper given to that emperor by his brother upon his 
arrival in the city,’ 2000 of the most choice fishes, and 7000 
birds, are said to have been served up. Vitellius used to 
breakfast, dine, and sup with different persons the same day, 
and it never cost any of them less than 400,000 sesterces, about 
£3229, 3s. 4d. Thus he is said to have spent in less than a 
year, novies millies H. S. i. e. £7,265,625. 

An uncommon dish was introduced to the sound of the flute, 
and the servants were crowned with flowers.’ 

In the time of supper the guests were entertained with music 
and dancing, sometimes with pantomimes and play-actors ; '" 
with fools! and buffoons, and even with gladiators ;! but the 
more sober had only persons to read or repeat select passages 
irom books (axacxosr.e vel acroamara). Their highest pleasure 
at entertainments arose from agreeable conversation.” 

To prevent the bad efiects of repletion, some used after 
supper to take a vomit: thus Cesar (accubuit, sustixny agebat, 
i. e. post cænam vomere volebat, ideoque largius edebat, wished 
to vomit after supper, and therefore eat heartily),^ also before 
supper and at other times.” Even women, after bathing before 
supper, used to drink wine and throw it up again to sharpen 
their appetite.’ 

A sumptuous entertainment " was called AUGURALIS ; PONTIFI- 
caLIS vel pontificum ; satiaris, because used by these priests; or 
DUBIA, ubi tu dubites, quid sumas potissimum. 

When a person proposed supping with any one without in- 
vitation, or, as we say, invited himself,? he was called nos»rs 
OBLATUS, and the entertainment, SUBITA CONDICTAQUE CNULA. 


1 Hor. Sat. ii, 6. 104. 
Mart. iii. 50. ix. 63. xi. 
92. Auson. Epigr. 8. 
Juv. xi. 64. Plin.xxxiii. 
11. s. 49, Petr. 34. 47. 
68. 

2 patinze vel catini. 

3 ao Sat. ii, 8, 42. 2 
39, 


4 lanx vel scutella. 

5 aveuo, tribuo, et pata, 
eduiium quoddam e ta- 
rina et lacte. 

6 Hor. Sat. viii, 86. 
Plin. xxxv. 12, s, 46. 
Suet, Vit. 13. 


7 cona adventitia. 

8 Dio. lxv. 3, Tac. Hist. 
ii. 95. i H 

9 Macrob. Sat. ii. 12. 
10 Petr. 35, 36. Plaut. 

Stich, ii. 2, 56, Spart. 
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li moriones, Plin. Ep. 
ix. 17. Capit. Vero. 4. 

12 Cic. Att. i. 12, Fam. 
v. 9. Nep. Att. xiii. 
14. Suet. Aug. 78. Plin. 
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ix. 36. Gell. iii. 19. 
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iii, 59. 


13 Cic. Sen. 14. Hor. 
Sat. ii. 6. 70. 
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15 Suet, Vit, 13. Cic. 
. Phil, ij. 41, Cels. i. 3. 
vomunt, ut edant; e- 
dunt, ut vomant, they 
vomit, that they may 
eat; they eat, that they 
may vomit, Sen. Helv. 
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16 Falerni sexlarius al- 
ter ducitur ante cibum, 
rabidam facturus orex- 
im, a second sextarius 


of Falernian is drunk 
up be!ore meat, to pro- 
voke an eager appetite, 
Juv. vi. 427. 

17 cana lauta, opima vel 

_ Opipara. 

18Cic. Fam. vii. 26.Att. 
v. 9. Hor. Gd. i. 37. ii. 
l4. 23. Sat. ii. 2. 76. 
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i. 9. Suet. Tib. 42. 

20 Plin, Piaf. Suet. 
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An entertainment given to a person newly returned from 
abroad, was called cena apventitia vel -toria, vel viatica; by 
patrons to their clients, cana recta, opposed to sportuLa; by a 
person, when he entered on an ofice, cawa ADITIALIS vel 
ADJICIALIS.! 

Clients used to wait on their patrons at their houses early in 
ihe morning, to pay their respects to them,? and sometimes to 
attend them through the day wherever they went, dressed in a 
white toga, hence called ANTEAMBULONES, NIVEI QUIRITES ; and 
from their number, TURBA TOGATA, et PRECEDENTIA LONGI AGMINIS 
orFicia.2 On which account, on solemn occasions, they were 
invited to supper, and plentifully entertained in the hall. This 
was called cana RECTA, i. e. justa et solemnis adeoque lauta et 
opipara, a formal plentiful supper; hence convivari recta, sc. 
cena, recte et dapsile, i. e. abundanter, to keep a good table. 
So vivere recte, vel cum recto apparatu.* 

But upon the increase of luxury, it became customary under 
the emperors, instead of a supper, to give each, at least of the 
poorer clients, a certain portion or dole of meat to carry home 
in a pannier or small basket (sportuta); which likewise being 
found inconvenient, money was given in place of it, called also 
SPORTULA, to the amount generally of 100 quadrantes, or twenty- 
five asses, i. e. about ls. 7d. each; sometimes to persons of 
rank, to women as well as men. ‘This word is put likewise for 
the hire given by orators to those whom they employed to 
applaud them, while they were pleading.’ 

SPORTULE, or pecuniary donations instead of suppers, were 
established by Nero, but abolished by Domitian, and the custom 
of formal suppers restored.? 

The ordinary drink of the Romans at feasts was wine, which 
they mixed with water, and sometimes with aromatics or spices. 
‘They used water either cold or hot.’ 

A place where wine was sold ë was called œæxororium ; where 
mulled wines and hot drinks were sold, r&xnwororivw.? 

Wine anciently was very rare. lt was used chiefly in the 
worship of the gods. Young men below thirty, and women all 
their lifetime, were forbidden to drink it, unless at sacrifices, 
whence, according to some, the custom of saluting female rela- 
tions, that it might be known whether they had drunk wine. 
But afterwards, when wine became more plentiful, these re- 
strictions were removed ; which Ovid hints was the case even in 
the time of Tarquin the Proud.” 
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Vineyards came to be so much cultivated, that it appeared 
agriculture was thereby neglected; on which account Domitian, 
by an edict, prohibited any new vineyards to be planted in 
Italy, and ordered at least the one half to be cut down in the 
provinces. But this edict was soon after abrogated.! 

The Romans reared their vines by fastening them to certain 
trees, as the poplar and the elm; whence these trees were said 
to be married? to the vines, and the vines to them:? and the 
plane-tree, to which they were not joined, is elegantly called 
C.ELEBS.* 

Wine was made anciently much in the same manner as it is 
now. ‘The grapes were picked? in baskets? made of osier, and 
stamped.’ ‘Lhe juice was squeezed out by a machine called 
TORCULUM, -Gr, -a7re, vel -arium, or PRELUM, à press: torcular was 
properly the whole machine, and prelum, the beam which 
pressed the grapes? ‘The juice was made to pass? through a 
strainer (saccus vel corum), and received into a large vat or tub 
(racvs), or put into a large cask (poriuw),! made of wood or 
potter’s earth, until the fermentation was over;!* hence vinum 
DOLIARE, ‘The liquor which came out without pressing was 
called protropum, or mustum lixivium.P? 

The must or new wine (mustum) was refined," by mixing it 
with the yolks of pigeons’ eggs ;!? the white of eggs is now used 
for that purpose. ‘Ihen it was poured ? into smaller vessels or 
casks’ made usually of earth, hence called rEsT.e,? covered over 
with pitch or chalk,” and bunged or stopped up ;? hence relinere 
vel delinere dolium vel cadum, to open, to pierce, to broach.“ 
Wine was also kept in leathern bags (utres). From new wine, 
a book not ripe for publication is called musteus liber, by 
Burm .= 

On each cask was marked the name of the consuls, or the 
year when it was made; hence nunc mihi fumosos veteris pro- 
ferte Falernos consulis (sc. cados\, now bring for me mellow 
Falernian, that recalls the name of some ancient consul: and 
the oldest was always put farthest back in the cellar; hence Zs- 
teriore nota Falerni, with a cup of old Falernian wine,” 

When a cask was emptied, it was inclined to one side, aud 
the wine poured out. The Romans did not use a siphon or 
spiggot, as we do; hence vertere cadum, to pierce, to empty. 


1 Suet. Dom. 7. 14. 

2 maritari, Hor, Ep. ii. 
10. 

3 duci ad arbores vidu- 
as, to be wedded to 
widowed trees, i. e, vi- 
tibus tanquam uxori- 
bus per civilia bella 
privatas, Hor. Od. iv. 
5. 3U. 

4 Hor. Od. ii. 15. 4, 

5 decerpebantur. 


6 quali, quasilli, fisci, 
fiszinze vel fiscellae, 

7 calcabantur. 

8 trabs qua uva premi- 
iur, Serv. Virg. G. ii. 
242. Vitr, vi, 9. 

9 transmittebatur. 

10 Mart, xii. 61. 3. xiv. 
104. Ov. Fast. iv. 838. 
Plin, Ep. ix, 20. 

]1 cupa vel seria. 

12 donec deferbuerit. 


13 Plaut, Pseud, ii. 2. 21 Ter. Heaut. iii. 1. 51. 


61. Plin. xiv. 9, Colum. 
lxii. 41. 
14 defzcabatur. 
15 Hor. Sat, ii. 4. 56. 
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18 Hor. Od. i, ZU. 2. iii, 
2l. 4. 
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gypsatae. 
20 obturatze. 


so corticem adstrictuin 
pice deinovere ampho- 
ræ, tor ab amphora, to 
remove the cork in- 
crusted with pitch from 
the cask, Hor. iii. 8. 10. 
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Invertunt Aliphanis (sc. poculis) vinaria. tota (sc. vasa, i.e. cados 
v. lagenas), they turn over whole casks into large cups made at 
Alife, a town in Samnium.! 

Sometimes wine was ripened by being placed in the smoke 
above a fire? or in an upper part of the house? whence it was 


said descendere. 


Often it was kept to a great age.* 


Wine 


WINES. 


THE application of the fumarium 
to the inellowing of wines was 
borrowed trom the Asiatics, who 
were in the habit of exposing 
their wines to the heat of the 
sun on the tops ot their houses, 
and afterwards placing them in 
apartments warmed from below, 
in order that they might be more 
speedily rendered fit for use. As 
e flues, by which the ancient 
dwellings were heated, were 
probably made to open into the 
apotheca, it is obvious that a 
tolerably steady temperature 
could be easily supplied, and 
that the vessels wou!d be fully 
exposed to the action of the 
smoke. Although the tendency 
of this procedure may, according 
to our modern notions, appear 
very questionable; yet, when 
attentively considered, it does 
not seem to differ much from 
that of the more recent method 
ot mellowing Madeira, and other 
strong wines, by placing them 
in a hot-Louse, ur in the vicinity 
of a kitchen-fire or beker’s oven, 
which is found to assist the de- 
velopement of their flavour, and 
to bring them to an early matu- 
rity. As the earthen vases, in 
which the ancient wines were 
preserved, were defended by an 
ample coating of pitch or plas- 
ter, it is not likely that the smoke 
could penetrate, so as to alloy 
and vitiate the genuine taste 
and odour of the liquor ; but the 
warmth which was kept up by 
its means would have the eftec 
of softening the harshness of the 
stronger wines, and, probably, of 
dissipating, to a certain extent, 
the potent aroma of the condi- 
ments with which they were 
impregnated. Although Tibullus 
gives the epithet “smoky” to 
the Falernian wines thus pre- 
pared, and Horace speaks of the 
amphora with which he proposed 
to celebrate the calends of 
March, as having been laid up 
‘tto imbibe the smoke," during 
the consulship of Tullus, they 
are not to be understood as al- 
luding to the flavour of the 
liquor, but merely to the process 
by which it was brought to a 
high degree of mellowness. The 
description of Ovid, however, 
may be considered as more cor- 


1 Her. Od. iii, 29. 2, 
Sat. ii. B. 89, 
g Hor, Od. iii, 8, 11. 


Plin. xiv. 1. s. 9. Mart. 
ji. 81. x. 36. 
3 iu horreo vei apothe- 


rect; for he applies the term 
only to the cask in which the 
wiue was enclosed. At the same 
time, it must be acknowledged, 
that the practice in question was 
liable to great abuse; and we 
may readily conceive, that, from 
the success attending the experi- 
ment as applied to the first-rate 
growths, it might happen that 
many inferior wines, though not 
at all adapted for the operation, 
would nevertheless be made to 
undergo it, in the vain hope of 
bettering their condition; that, 
from an anxiety to accelerate the 
process, the wines would be 
sometimes exposed to a destruc- 
tive heat ; or that, from inatten- 
tion to the corking of the ves- 
sels, the smoke might enter 
them, and impart a repulsive 
savour to the contents. As these 
forced wines were in great re- 
quest at Rome, and in the pro- 
vinces, the dealers would often 
be tempted to send indifferent 
specimens into the market: and 
it is not, perhaps, without reason 
that Martial inveighs so bitterly 
against the produce of the fuma- 
aia of Marseilles, particularly 
those of one Munna, who seems 
to have been a notorious offender 
in this line, and whom the poet 
humorously supposes to have 
abstained from revisiting Rome, 
lest he should be compelied to 
drink his own wines, 

One certain consequence of the 
long exposure of the amphore 
to the influence of the fumarium 
must have been, that a portion 
of the contents would exhale, 
and that the residue would ac- 
quire a greater or less degree of 
consistence tor, however we. 
the vases might have been coat- 
ed and lined, or however care- 
fully tbey might have been 
closed, yet, from the nature of 
the materials employed in their 
composition, from the action of 
the vinous fluid from within, and 
the effect of the smoke and heat 
from without, it was quite im- 
possible that some degree of 
exudation should not take place. 
As the more volatile parts of the 
must were often evaporated by 
boiling, and as various solid or 
viscid ingredients were added 
to the wine previously to its in- 
troduction into the amphora, it 
is manifest that a further ex- 
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halation must have reduced it to 
the state of a syrup or extract. 
In the case of the tiner wines, it 
is true, this effect would be in 
some measure counteracted by 
the influence of the insensible 
fermentation; and a large pro- 
poriion of the original extractive 
matter, as well as of the hetero- 
geueous substances suspended 
with it, would be precipitated on 
the sides and bottoms of the ves- 
sels, in the form of lees; but, in 
other instances, the process of 
inspissation would go on, with- 
out much abatement from this 
cause. Hence it comes, that so 
many of the ancient wines have 
been described as thick and 
fat; and that they were not 
deemed ripe for use, until they 
had acquired an oily smooth- 
ness from age. Hence, too, the 
practice of employing strainers 
(cola vinaria) to clarify them, 
and free them from their dregs. 
In fact, they often become 
consolidated to such a degree, 
that they could no longer be 
poured from the vessels, aud it 
was necessary to dissolve them 
in hot water, before they could 
be drunk. We learn from Aris- 
totle that some of the stronger 
wines, such as the Arcadian, 
were reduced toa concrete mass, 
when exposed in skins to the ac- 
tion of the smoke: and the 
wine-vases, discovered among 
the ruins of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, have generally been 
found to contain a quantity of 
earthy matter. It is clear, then, 
that those wines which were 
designed for long keeping could 
not have been subjected to the 
highest temperature of the fu- 
marium, without being almost 
always reduced to an extract, 
Indeed, Columella warns the 
operator that such might be the 
issue of the process, and recom- 
mends that there should be a loft 
above the apotheca, into which 
the wines could be removed.— 
** ne rursus nimia suffitione medi- 
cata sint," 

For the more precious wines, 
the ancients occasional em- 
poyed vessels of glass. ‘lhe 

ottles, vases, cups, and other 
articles of that material, which 
are to be seen iu every collection 
of antiquities, prove that they 
had brought the manufacture to 
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made in the consulship of Opimius, A. U. 633, was to be met 


with in the time of Pliny, near 200 years after. 


1 [n order to 


make wine keep, they used to boil? the must down to one half, 


a great degree of perfection. We 
know, that, for preserving fruits, 
they certainly gave the prefer- 
ence to glass jars; and, at the 
supper of Trimalcio, so admira- 
bly depicted by Petronius, even 
amphore of glass are said to 
Lave been introduced. Whether 
they were of the full quadrantal 
measure does not appear; but, 
in all probability, they were of 
more moderate dimensions, for 
we are told by Martial, that the 
choicest Falernian was kept in 
small glass bottles; and neither 
the number of the guests, nor 
the quality of the liquor, suppos- 
ing it to have been genuine, 
would have justified the use of 
full-sized amphora, on the occa- 
sion above alluded to. 

The ancients were careful to 
rack their wines only when the 
wind was northerly, as they had 
observed that they were apt to 
be turbid when it blew in an op. 
posite direction. The weaker 
sorts were transferred, in the 
Spring, to the vessels in which 
they were destined to remain ; 
the stronger kinds during sum- 
mer; but those grown on dry 
soils, were not drawn off until 
after the winter solstice. Ac- 
cording to Pintarch, wines were 
most affected by the west wind ; 
and such as remained unchanged 
by it, were pronounced likely to 
keep well. Hence, at Athens, 
and in other parts of Greece, 
there was a feast in honour of 
Bacchus, on the eleventh day of 
the month Anthesilerion, when 
the westerly winds had generally 
set in, at which the produce of 
the preceding vintage was first 
tasted. In order to allure cus- 
tomers, various tricks appear to 
have been practised by the an- 
cient wine dealers; some, for 
instance, put the new vintage 
into a cask that had been sea- 
&oned with an old and high. fla 
voured wine; others placed 
cheese and nuts in the cellar, 
that those who entered might be 
tempted to eat, and thus have 
their palates blunted, before they 
tasted the wine, The buyer is 
recommended by Florentinus to 
taste the wines he proposes to 
purchase, during à north wind, 
when he will have the fairest 
chance of forming an accurate 
judgment of their qualities, 

‘the ancient wines were, for 
the most part, designated ac- 
cording to the places where they 
grew; but occasionally they 
horrowed the appellation of the 
grapes from which they were 


} in speciem asperi mel. 
lis redactum, Plineaty. 


made; andthe name of the vine, 
or vineyard, stood indiscrimi- 
nately for that of the wine. 
When very old, they received 
certain epithets indicative of that 
Circumstance, as sampeas, consu- 
lare, Opimianum Armicium, But, 
as it sometimes happened, that, 
by long keeping, they lost their 
original flavour, or acquired a 
disagreeably bitter taste, it was 
not unusual to introduce into 
them a portion of must, with the 
view of correcting these defects: 
wine thus cured was called vin- 
um recentatum, The wine pre- 
sented to persons of distinction 
was termed yepovctos, or honora» 
rium. Such was the rich sweet 
wine, of which Ulysses had 
twelve amphorie given him by 
Maron, and which was so highly 
valued by the donor, thathe kept 
it carefully concealed from all 
his household, save his wife and 
the intendant of his stores, as 
its attractions were not easily 
resisted, 

None of the more generous 
wines were reckoned fit for 
drinking before the fifth year, 
and the majority of them were 
kept for a much longer period. 
The thin white wines are stated 
by Galen to have ripened soon- 
est; acquiring, first, a certain 
degree of sharpness, which, by 
the time they were ten years 
old, gave place to a grateful 
pungency, if they did not turn 
acid within the first four years. 
Even the strong and dry white 
wines, he remarks, notwith- 
standing their body, were liable 
to acescency aíter the tenth 
year, unless they had been kept 
with due care ; but if they es- 
caped this danger, they might 
be preserved for an indefinite 
length of time. Such was the 
case more especially with the 
Surrentine wine, which continu- 
ed raw and harsh until about 
twenty years old, and afterwards 
improved progressively, seldum 
contracting any unpleasant bit- 
terness, but retaining its quali- 
ties unimpaired to the last, and 
disputing the palm of excellence 
with the growths of Falernum. 
The tramarine wines which were 
imported into Italy,were thought 
to have attained a moderate age 
in six or seven years; and such 
as were strong enough to bear a 
sea-voyage were found to be 
much improved by it. 

The hghter red wines (rina 
horna fugacia) were used for 
common drinking, and would 
seldom endure longer than from 
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one vintage to another; but, in 
good seasons, they would some- 
times be found capable of being 
preserved beyond the year. Of 
this description we may suppose 
that Sabine wine to have been, 
which Horace calls upon his 
friend to broach when four years 
old; although in genera! the 
proper age of the Sabinum was 
trom seven to fifteen years ; and 
the poet has abundantly shown, 
in other parts of his works, that 
he knew how to value old wine, 
and was seldom content with it 
so young. The strcnger dark- 
coloured wines, when long kept, 
underwent a species of decom- 
position (cariem vetustatis), from 
the precipitation of part of the 
extractive matter which they 
contained, "This, and the pun- 
gency (acumen) which such wines 
acquired, were justly esteemed 
the proofs of their having arrived 
at their due age. "The genuine 
flavour of the vintage was then 
fully developed, and all the 
roughness of its early condition 
was removed, From the mode, 
however, in which the ancient 
wines were preserved, a greater 
or less inspissation took place; 
and, if we may depend on the 
statement of Piiny, this was 
most observabe in the more 
generous kinds; and the taste 
became disagreeably bitter, ob- 
securing the true flavour of the 
liquor. Wine of a middle age 
was, therefore, to be preferred, 
as being the most wholesome 
and grateful; bi t in those days, 
as weil as ours, it was the ta- 
shion to place the highest value 
on whatever was rarest, and an 
extravagant sum was often given 
for wines which were literally 
not drinkable. Such seems to 
have been the case with the fa- 
mous vintage of the year in 
which L. Opimius Nepus was 
consul, being the 633d from the 
foundation of the city; when, 
from the great warmth of the 
summer, all the productions of 
the earth attained an uncommon 
degree of perfection, Velleius 
Paterculus, who flourished 150 
years afterwards, denies that 
any of it was to he had in his 
time; but both Pliny and Mar- 
tial, who were considerably pos- 
terior to that historian, describe 
it as still inexhausied at the 
time when they wrote. The 
former, indeed, admits that it 
was then reduced to the consis- 
tence of honey, and could only 
be used in small quantities for 
fluvouring other wines, or mixing 
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when it was called perrutum: to one third, sara; 
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and to give 


it a flavour,’ they mixed with it pitch and certain herbs; when 
they were said CONDIRE, MEDICARI vel concinnare vinum.? 


with water. Reckoning the ori- 
ginal price to have been one 
hundred numini, or sixteen shil- 
lings and sixpence for the am- 
piura, he calculates, that, ac- 
cording to the usual rate of 
Roman interest, a single ounce 
of this wine, at the time of the 
third consulate of Caligula, when 
it had reached its 160th year, 
must have cost at least one 
nummus, or twopence; which 
would make the price of the 
quart amount to six shillings 
and sixpence English, 

As the ordinary wines of Italy 
were produced in great abun- 
dance, they were often sold at 
very moderate prices. Colu- 
meila'5 reduced estimate would 
wake the cost about fourpence 
the gallon; but we find from 
Piiny, that, when Licinius Cras- 
sus and Juiius Cæsar were con- 
suls, an edict was issued by them, 
prohibiting the sale of Greek 
and Aminean wine for eight asses 
the amphora, which would be 
less than one penny a gallon; 
and the same author asserts, on 
the authority of Varro, that, at 
the time of Metellus's triumph, 
the congius, a somewhat smaller 
measure than our gallon, was to 
be bought for a single as, or 
about three farthings English. 

Few parts of Italy proved un- 
friendly to the vine; but it 
fluurished most in that portion 
of the south-western coast, to 
which, from its extraordinary 
fertility and delightful climate, 
the name of Campania feliz was 
given. The exuberant produce of 
the rich and inexhaustible soil of 
the whole of this district, which 
is so happily exposed to the most 
genial breezes, while it is shel- 
tered by the Apennines from all 
the colder winds, has called 
forth the eulogies of every writer 
who has had occasion to men- 
tion it, From this district the 
Romans obtained those vintages 
which they valued so highly, 
and of which the fame extended 
to all parts of the world, In 
ancient times, indeed, the hills 
by which the surface is diversi- 
fied seem to have formed one 
continued vineyard; and every 
care was taken to maintain the 
choice quality of the produce. 
With respect to the locality and 
designation of particular cele- 
brated spots, much controversy 
has arisen amonz critics. Florus 
speaks of Faleruus as a moun- 
tain, and Martial describes it 
under the same title ; but Pliny, 
Polybius, and others denominate 
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it a field, or territory (ager); 
and, as the best growths were 
styled inuiscriminately Massicum 
and Falernium. Peregrini con- 
curs with Vibius in deciding, 
that Mussicus was the proper ap- 
peliation of the hill which rose 
trom the Falernian plain. Bya 
similar mode of reasoning it 
might be inferred from the term 
“arvis, which occurs in con- 
junction with ** Massicus," in the 
splendid description of the origin 
of the Falernian vineyards given 
by Silius Italicus, that the epi- 
thet Mussieus was applicable to 
more level grounds, 

The truth seems to be, that 
the choicest wines were pro- 
duced on the southern declivities 
of the range of hills which com- 
mence in the neighbourhood of 
the ancient Sinuessa, and ex- 
tend to a considerable distance 
inland, and which may have 
taken their general name from 
the town or district of Faler- 
num ; but the most conspicuous, 
or the best exposed among them 
may have been the Massicus ; 
and as, in process of time, seve- 
ral inferior growths were con- 
founded under the common de- 
nomination of Falernian, correct 
writers would choose that epi- 
thet which most accurately de- 
noted the finest vintages. If, 
however, it be alloweble to ap- 
peal to the analogy of modern 
names, the question as to the 
locality will be quickly decided; 
for the mountain that rises from 
the Rocca di Mondragone, which 
is generally aliowed to point to 
the site of ancient Sinuessa, is 
still known by the name of 
Monte Missico. That fine Mus- 
sic wines were grown here is 
sufficiently proved by the testi- 
mony of Martial, who describes 
them as the produce of the Si- 
nuessan vineyards. At a short 
distance to the east, and on the 
slope of the adjacent ridge, are 
two villages, of which the upper 
is called Fuiciano a monte, and 
the luwer, Falcianon Lasso, Here 
was the ancient Faustianum, of 
which Falciano is a corruption, 

The account which Pliny has 
furnished ef the wines of Cam- 
pania is the most circumstantial, 
and, as no one had greater op- 
portunities of becoming familiar 
with the principal growths of 
his native country, doubtless, 
the most correct. “Augustus, 
and most of the leading men of 
his time," he informs us, “ gave 
the preference to the Setine wine 
that was grown in the vineyards 
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above Forum Appii, as being of 
all kinds the least apt to injure 
the stomach. Formerly the 
Cæcuban, which came from the 
poplar marshes of Amyelz, was 
most esteemed: but it has lost 
its repute, partly from the negli- 
gence of the growers, and partly 
from the limited extent of the 
vineyard, which has been nearly 
destroyed by the navigable canal 
that was begun by Nero from 
Avernus to Ostia. The second 
rank used to be assigned to the 
growths of the Falernian terri- 
tory, and, among them, chiefly 
to the Faustianum. The terri- 
tory of Falernum begins from 
the Campanian bridge onthe left 
hand as you goto Urbana, which 
has been recently colonised and 
placed under the jurisdiction of 
Capua by Sylla: the Faustian 
vineyards, again, are situated 
about four miles from the village 
in the vicinity of Cediz, which 
village is six miles from Sinues- 
sa. 'lhe wines produced on this 
soil owe their celebrity to the 
great care and attention bestow- 
ed on their manufacture; but 
latterly they have somewhat de- 
generated from their original ex- 
€eilence, in consequence of the 
rapacity of the farmers, who are 
usualy more intent upon the 
quantity than the quality of the 
vintages. They continue, how- 
ever, in the greatest estimation ; 
and are, perhaps, the strongest 
of all wines, as they burn when 
approached by a flame, They 
are of three kinds, namely, the 
dry, the sweet, and the light 
Falernian, Some persons class 
them somewhat differently, giv- 
ing the name of Gauranum to 
the wine made on the tops of the 
hills, of Faustianum to that 
which is obtained from the mid- 
die region, and reserving the ap- 
ellation of Faleinian for the 
owest growths, It is worthy of 
remark that none of the grapes 
which yield these wines are at 
all pleasant to the taste.” 

With respect to the first of the 
above-mentioned wines, it is 
surprising that, notwithstanding 
tke high commendation of Au- 
gustus, the Sefinum is never once 
mentioned by Horace. althougü 
he has expatiated with all the 
fervour of an amateur, on the 
other first-rate growths of his 
time. Perhaps he took the h- 
berty of differing from the impe- 
rial taste in this particular, as 
the Setine was a delicate light 
wine, and he seems to have hed 
a predilection for such as were 
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Wines were distinguished chiefly from the places where they 


were produced. 


In Italy the most remarkable were, viuum 


FALERNUM, Massicum, Calenum, Cecubum, Albanum, Setinum, 


distinguished by their strength. 
Both Martial and Juvenal, how- 
ever, make frequent mention of 
it; and Siius Italicus declares 
it to have been so choice as to 
be reserved for Bacchus himself, 
—'** ipsius mensis repusta Lua." 
Galen commends it for its inno- 
cuous qualities, It was grown 
on the heights of Sezza, and 
though not à strong wine, pos- 
sessed sufficient firmness and 
permanency to undergo the 
operation of the fumaitim ; for 
we find Juvenal alluding to some 
which was so old that the smoke 
had obliterated the mark of the 
jar in which it was contained. 

The Caecuban, on the other 
hand, is described by Galen asa 
generous, durable wine, but apt 
to affect the head, and ripening 
only after a long term of ycars, 
lu another place, he remarks, 
that the Bithynian white wine, 
when very old, passed wi h the 
Romans for Gecuban; but that 
in this state it was generally 
bitter and unfit for crinking. 
From this analogy we may con- 
clude, that, when new, it belong- 
ed to the class of rough sweet 
wines. After the breaking up of 
the principal vineyards which 
supplied it, this wine would ne- 
cessarily become very scarce 
«nd valuable; and such persons 
as were fortunate enough to pos- 
sess any that dated from the 
Opimian vintage, would preserve 
it with extraordinary eare, In 
fact, we are told by Pliny, in a 
Subsequent book, that it was no 
longer zrown,—** Cecuba j im non 
gp nuntar,"—and he also alludes 
10 the Setine wine, as au article 
of great rarity. The Fundanum, 
wlich was the produce of the 
sume territory, if, indeed, it was 
a distinct wine, seems to have 
pee of the same characters, 

cing, according to Galen's re- 
port, strong and full-bodied, and 
so heady, that it could only be 
drunk in small quantity. 

There can be little doubt, thet 
the excellence of these wines is 
to be attributed chiefly to the 
loose volcanic soils on which 
they were produced. Much also 
depended on the mode of cul- 
ture; and it is more than proba- 
ble that the great superiority of 
the growths of the Falernian 
vineyards was, in the first in- 
stance, owing to the vines there 
being trained on juga, or low 
frames, formed of poles, instead 
of bemg raised on poplars, as 
was the case in several of the 
adjacent territories. Afterwards, 
when the proprietors, in conse- 
quence of the increasing demand 
for then wines, became dceuous 


to augment the quantity, they 
probably adopted the latter prac- 
tice, and forcing the vines to a 
great height, sacriticed the qua- 
lity ot the fruit. 

No wine has ever acquired 
such extensive celebrity as the 
Falernian, or more truly merited 
the name of * immortal," which 
Martial has conferred upon it. 
At leust, of all ancient wines, it 
js the one most generally known 
in modern times; for, while 
other eminent growths are over- 
looked or forgotten, tew readers 
will be found who have not 
formed some acquaintance with 
the Falernian; and its fame 
must descend to the latest ages, 
along with the works of those 
mighty masters ot the lyre who 
have sung its praises. At this 
distance of time, and with the 
imperfect data we possess, no 
one need expect to demonstrate 
the precise qualities of that or 
any other wine of antiquity ; 
though by collating the few facts 
already stated, with some other 

articulars which have been 

anded down to us respecting 
the Falernian vintages, the hope 
may reasonably be indulged of 
our being able to make some 
approach to a more correct esti- 
mate of their true characters, 
and of pointing out at the same 
time those modern growths to 
which they have the greatest re- 
semblance. 

In the first place, all writers 
agree in describing the Fulernian 
wine as: very strong and dura- 
ble, and so roush in its recent 
state, that it could not be druuk 
with pleasure, hut required to be 
kept à great number of years, 
Beare it was sulliciently mellow. 
Horace even terms it a “fiery” 
wine, and calls for water from 
the spring to moderate its 
strength ; and Persius applies to 
it the epithet * indomitum," pro» 
bably in allusion to its heady 
quality. From Galen's account 
it appears to have been in best 
condition from the tenth to the 
twentieth year; afterwards it 
was apt to contract an unplea- 
sant bitterness; yet we may 
suppose, that when of a good 
vintage, and especially when 
preserved in glass bottles, it 
would keep much longer without 
having its flavour impaired. 
Horace, who was a lover of old 
wine, proposes in a well-known 
ode, to broach an amphora which 
was coeval with himself, and 
which, therefore, was probably 
not less thin thirty-three years 
old ; as Torquatus Manlius was 
consul in the six hundred and 
eighty-ninth year from the loun 


dation of the city, and Corvinus, 
in honour of whom the wine 
was to be drawn, did not obtain 
the consulate till 723 A. U. U. 
As he hestows the highest com- 
mendation on this sample, as- 
cribing to itallthe virtues of the 
choicest vintages, and pronounc- 
ing it truly worthy to be pro- 
duced on a day ot festivity, we 
must believe it to have been 
really of excellent quality. In 
general, however, it probably 
suffered, more or less, from the 
mode in which it was kept; and 
those whose taste was not per- 
verted by the rage for high-dried 
wines, preferred it in its middle 
state. 

Among our present wines, we 
have no hesitation in fixing upon 
those of Xeres and Madeira as 
the two to which the Fulernian 
offers the most distinct features 
of resemblance. Both are straw- 
coloured wines, assuming a 
deeper tint from age, or from 
particular eircumstances in the 
quality, or management of the 
vintage. Both of them present 
the several varieties of dry, 
sweet, and light. Both of them 
are exceedingly strong and dura- 
ble wines; being, when new, 
very rough, harsh, and fiery, 
and requiring to be kept about 
the same length of time as the 
Falernian, before they attain a 
due degree of mellowness. Ut 
the two, however, the more pal- 
pable dryness and bitter-sweet 
flavour of the Sherry might in- 
cline us to decide, that it ap- 
proached most nearly to the 
wine under consideration; and 
it is worthy of remark, that the 
same difference in the produce 
of the fermentation is observable 
in the Xeres vintages, as that 
which Galen has noticed with 
respect to the Falernian; it be- 
ing impossible always to predict, 
with certainty, whether the re- 
sult will be a dry wine, or à 
sweetish wine, resembling Paxa- 
rete. But, on the other hand, 
the soil of Madeira is more ana- 
logous to that of the Campagna 
Felice, and thence we may con- 
clude, that the flavour and aroma 
of its wines are similar, Sicily, 
which is also a volcanic country, 
supplies several growihs, which 
an nesnenin o judge would 
very readily mistake for those of 
the former island, and which 
would, in all probability, come 
still nearer to them in quality, 
if more pains were bestowed 
upon the manufacture, Another 
point of coincidence is deserving 
of notice. Both Xeres aid Ma- 
deira, are, it is well known, in- 
finitely improved by beiny transe 
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Foreign wines, Chium, Lesbium, Leucadium, 


Coum, Rhodium, Naxium, Mamertinum, Thasium, Meonium 


vel Lydium, Mareoticum, &c. 


Also from its colour or age, 


ported to a hot climate; and lat- 
terly it has hecome a common 
practice, among the dealers in 
íhe island, ta force the Madeira 
wines by a process which is ab- 
solutely identical with the opera- 
tion of the fumar:um. It may, 
perhaps, be objected that the in- 
fluence of heat and age upon 
these liquors, far from producing 
any disagreeable bitterness, only 
renders them sweeter and inilder 
however long they may bekept; 
but then, in contrasting them 
with the superannuated wines of 
the Romans, we must make al- 
lowance fur the previous pre- 
parations, and the effect of the 
different sorts of vessels in which 
they are preserved, If Madeira, 
or Sherry, but particularly the 
latter, were kept in earthen jars 
until it was reduced to the con- 
sistence of honey, there can be 
little doubt that the taste would 
become so intensely bitter, that, 
to use the expression of Cicero, 
we should condemn it as into- 
lerahie. 

The Surrentine wines, which 
were the produce of the Aminean 
grapes, were, in like manner, of 
very durable qnality,—* firmis- 
sima vina," as Virgil designates 
them; and on account of their 
lightness and wholesomeness, 
were much commended for the 
use of convalescents. They are 
stated by Pliny to have been 
grown only in vineyards, and 
consequently the vines which 
yielded them could not have been 
high-trained. 

Such were the wines of the 
Campania Felix, and adjacent 
hills, of which most frequent 
mention is made, and concerning 
which the fullest particulars 
have been transmitted. Re- 
specting certain other growths, 
us the Calenum, Caulinum, and 
Spatanum, our information is of 
a more imperfect nature. We 
only know that the vintages of 
Cales zre much praised by Ho- 
race, and described by Galen as 
lighter, and more grateful to the 
stomach, than the Falernian ; 
while those of the latter territo- 
ries are pronounced to have been 
little, if at all, inferior to that 
celebrated wine, 

The Albanum, which grew 
upon the hills that rise to the 
scuth, in view of the city, is 
ranked by Piiny only 2s a third 
rate wine ; bat from the frequent 
commendation of it by Juvenal 
and Horace, we must suppose it 
10 have been in considerable re- 
vote, especialiy when matured 
by lone keeping. 

Among the lighter growths of 
the Ronan territory, the Sabi- 


num, Nomentanum, and Vena- 
franum, were among the most 
agreeable. The first seems to 
have been a thin table-wine, of 
a reddish colour, attaining its 
maturity in seven years. The 
Nomentan, however, which was 
also a delicate claret wine, but 
of a fuller body, is described as 
coming to períection in five or 
six years. The wine of Spole- 
tum, again, which was distin- 
guished by its bright golden 
colour, was light and pleasant. 
Amphictyon is said to have 
issued a law, directing that pure 
wine should be merely tasted at 
the entertainments of the Athe- 
nians; but that the guests 
should be allowed to drink freely 
ot wine mixed with water, after 
dedicating the first cup to Jupi- 
ter the Saviour, to remind them 
of the salubrious quality of the 
latter fluid. However much 
this excellent rule may have 
been occasionally transgressed, 
it is certain that the prevailing 
practice of the Greeks was to 
drink their wines in a diluted 
state. To drink wine unmixed 
was held disreputable; and those 
who were guiity of such excess 
were said to act like Scythians 
(emcoxv@icar.) ‘To drink even 
equal parts of wine and water, 
or, as we familiarly term it, half 
and half, was thought to be un- 
safe; and, in general, the dilu- 
tion was more considerable; 
varying, according to the taste 
of the drinke:s, and the strength 
of the tiquor, from one part of 
wine and four of water, to two 
of wine. and four, or else five 
pus ofwater,which last seems to 
ave been the favourite mixture, 
From the account which Ho- 
mer gives of the dilution of the 
Maronean wine with twenty 
measures of water. and from a 
passage in one of the books as- 
cribed to Hippocrates, directing 
not less than twenty-five parts 
of water to be added to one part 
of old Thasian wine, some per- 
sons have inferred, that these 
wines possessed a degree of 
strength far surpassing any of 
the liquors with which we are 
acquainted in modern times, or 
of which we can weil form an 
idea. But it must be rememb r- 
ed, that the wines in question 
were not only inspissated, but 
also highly seasoned with vari- 
vus aromatic ingredients, and 
had often contracted a repulsive 
bitterness from age, which ren- 
dered them unbBt for use till 
hey had been difiused in a large 
quantity of water. 1f they had 
equalled the purest alconol in 
s.rength, such a lowering as 


that above described must have 
been more than enough ; but the 
strong heterogeneous taste which 
they had aequired would render 
further dilution advisable; and, 
in fact, they may be said to have 
been used merely for the purpose 
of giving a flavour to the water. 

Whether the Greeks and Ro- 
mans were in the habit of taking 
draughts of hot water by itselt 
at their meals, is a point which, 
though of no great importance, 
has been much discussed by 
grammarians, without ever being 
satisfactorily determined. When 
we find the guests at an enter- 
tainment, or the interlocutors in 
an ancient drama, calling for hot 
and tepid water (Sspyov «at pera- 
xepav), it dces not follow that 
this was to be drunk unmixed; 
the water so required might be 
merely for diluting their wines, 
or for the purposes of ablntion. 
So far indeed wis mere hot wa- 
ter from being considered a luxu- 
ry by the Romans, as some have 
absurdly imagined to be the fact, 
that we find Seneca speaking of 
it as fit only for the sick, and as 
quite insuiterable to those who 
were accustomed to the delica- 
cies of life. 

Such of the citizens as had no 
regular establishment, were de- 
pendent for their daily supply 
of hot water on the thermopoit., 
or public-houses, in which all 
kinds of prepared liquors were 
sold. These places of enter- 
tainment, which were frequented 
in much the same way as our 
modern cofiee-houses, appear to 
have existed in considerable 
number, even during the repub- 
lie, as we meet with frequent 
allusions to them in the comedies 
of Plautus. In the reign of 
Claudius they attracted the at- 
tention of the government, hav- 
ing probably hecome obnoxious 
by the freedom of conversation 
which prevailed in them, for an 
edict was issued, ordering the 
suppression of taverns, where 
people met together to drink, 
and forbidding the sale of hot 
water and boiled meats under 
severe penalties. This mandate, 
however, like many of the other 
arbitrary acts of that emperor, 
would seem to have been little 
regarded, and was probably 
soon repealed; for, in a subse- 
quent age, we find Ampeiius, the 
prefect of Rome, subjecting 
these places of public resort to 
new regulations, according to 
which they were not allowed ta 
be opened before ten o'clock of 
the forenoon, and no one was to 
sell hot water to the common 
people. 
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vinum album, nigrum, rubrum, &c.; vetus, novum, recens, 
hornum, of the present year’s growth ; trimum, three years old ; 
molle, lene, vetustate edentulum, mellow ; asperum vel austerum, 
harsh; merum vel meracum, pure, unmixed; meracius, i. e. 
Jortius, strong.! 

The Romans set down the wine on the second table? with 
the dessert and before they began drinking poured out liba- 
tions to the gods. This, by a decree of the senate, was done 
also in honour of Augustus, after the battle of Actium.* 

The wine was 
brought in to the 
guests in earthen 
vases (AwPHonz vel 
test) with handles,’ 
hence called piotz,® 
or in big-bellied jugs 
or bottles (awPuLLE) » i eg 
of glass,” leather £ or 
earth,? on each of 
which were affixed 
labels or small slips 
of parchment,” giv- 
ing a short descrip- 
tion of the quality 
and age of the wine; 
thus, FALERNUM, OPI- 
MIANUM ANNORUM CEN- 
TUM, Opimian Faler- 
nian, an hundred 
years old. Some- 
times different kinds 
of wine and of fruit were set before the guests according to 
their different rank ; " whence vinum pominicum, the wine drunk 
by the master of the house, and cenare civiliter, to be on a level 
with one's guest.” 

The wine was mixed ? with water in a large vase or bowl, 
called crater, v. -era, whence it was poured into cups (Pocura ).“* 
Cups were called by different names; calices, phiale, patere, 
canthari, carchesia, ciboria, scyphi, cymbia, scaphia, batiole, 
cululli, amystides, &c., and made of various materials ; of wood, 
as beech, fagina, sc. pocula, of earth, fictilia, of glass, virREA, 


l Plin. 23. 1. s. 20, xiv. — iv. 5.31. 110. Spart. Adr. 1T. 
6. s. 8. &c. 9, s. 11, 12. 5 ansatw. 10 tituli vel pittacia,i.e. 12 bus Silicdlünve vs Me: 
Cic. Nat. D. iii, öl. 6 Hor. i. 9. 8, schedule e membrana 13 miscebatur vel tem- 

2 alteris mensis. 7 vitrea. excisa, vel tabella. perabatur. 

8 cum bellariis, 8 coriacea. 11 Petr. 34. Juv. v. 84. 14 Ov. F. v. 522. 


4 Virg. Ain. i. 736, viii, 9 figline, Plin Ep ive 70. Plin. Ep. ii, 6. 15 Virg,Ecl.iii.37. Mart, 
78. 283, G. ii. 101. 30. Suet. Dom. 21. Mart. iii. 82. 1v. 86. vi. i. 38. Juv. ii, 95, 
Dio. li. 19. Hor. Od. Mart. vi. 35. 3. xiv. 1}, 49. Suet. Cus, 48. 
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which when broken 
used to be ex- 
changed for brim- 
stone matches,! of 
amber, succina, oi 
brass, silver, and 
gold, ^ sometimes 
beautifully engra- 
ved; hence called 


TOREUMATA,? or 
adorned with fi- 
gures ? affixed 


to them, called 
CRUSTE Or EMBLE- 
mata,! which might 
be put on and 
taken off at plea- 
sure,? or with gens, 
sometimes taken 


THE above drinking cups of va- 
rious and peculiar construction 
have been found in Pompeii. They 
are usually of clay, but cheap as 
is the material, it is evident by 
their good workmanship that 
they were not made by the low- 


est artists. The primitive drink- 
ing vessel, as mentioned in p. 
371, was the horn pierced at the 
smaller end, from which the 
liquor flowed in a small stream. 
Sometimes, however, the hole at 
the tip was closed, and one or 


two handles fitted to the side. 
and then the base formed ine 
mouth, and sometimes tlie whim- 
sical fancy of the potter fashion- 
ed it into the head of a pig, a 
stag, as represented above, or 
any other animal. 


THE above cut, taken from a 
picture in one of the rooms of a 
wine shop, lately excavated 
at Pompeii, represents a wine- 
Cart, and shows the way of 
filling the amphorz. Theclum- 
sy transverse yoke by which the 
horses are fastened to the pole 
18 worth attention. We have 
also to point out the large skin, 
occupying the whole of the wag- 
£on, and supported by a frame- 


work of three hoops. These mi- 
nutie may of course be depended 
on as copied from the imple- 
ments in use. The neck of the 
skin is closed by a ligature, and 
the wine is drawn off through 
the leg, which forms a conve- 
nient spout. Two amphora may 
be observed. They are pointed 
at the bottom, so that they might 
be stuck into the ground, and 
preserved in an upright position 


without difficulty. 
have been found several times 
thus arranged in the Pompeian 
cellars, especially in the subur- 
ban villa, where they may still 
be seen standing upright, in 
their original posture. 


Amphorx 


THE Romans possessed glass iu 
sufficient plenty to apply it to 
purposes of ornament, and in the 
first century even for windows. 
The raw material appears from 


1 sulphurata ramenta, 
Mart. 1. 42. 4. x. 3, 
Juv. v. 49, ix. 5C. 


2 i. e. vasa sculpta vel 3 signa vel sigilla. 
cxlata, Cic. Ver. iv. 
18. ii, 52, Pis. 27. 


4 Cic. Ver. iv. 28. Juv. 
i. 76. Mart. viii. 5]. 9. 


5 exemptilia, Cic. Ver. 
22, 21. 
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off the fingers for that purpose, hence called carces ermmarti 
vel AURUM cEMMA TUM. 

Cups were also made of precious stones, of crystal? of ame- 
thyst, and murra or porcelain? 

Cups were of various forms; some had handles (axsz vel 
wast), usually twisted (ronTILES),! hence called CALICES PrERATI.? 
Some had none. 

‘There were slaves, usually beautiful boys? who waited to 
mix the wine with water, and to serve it up; for which purpose 
they used a small goblet, called cvarHvus, to measure it,’ con- 
taining the twelfth part of a sextarius, nearly a quart English. 
Hence the cups were named from the parts of the Roman as, 
according to the number of cyathi which they contained; thus, 
SEXTANS, a Cup which contained two cyath? ; TRreNs vel triental, 
three ; ovapnaNs, four, &c., and those who served with wine 
were said AD CYATHOS STARE, AD CYATHUM STATUI, OF CYATHISSARI.® 

They also used a less measure, for filling wine and other 
liqnors, called tieuza or lingula, and cocuLEaRE, vel -ar, a 


spoon, the fourth part of a cyathus.? 
The strength of wine was sometimes lessened, by making it 
pass through a strainer with snow in it, corum NiVARIUM, vel 


SACCUS NIVARIUS. 
water upon it,” 


lt was also sometimes cooled by pouring snow 


‘he Romans used to drink to the health of one another, 
thus; BENE MIHI, BENE VOBIS, &c., sometimes in honour of a 


Pliny's account to have under. 
gone two fusions; the first con- 
verted it into a rough mass, 
calied ammonitrum, which was 
melted again, and became pure 
glass. We are also told of a 
dark coloured glass resembling 
obsidian, plentiful enough to 
be cast into solid statues. Pliny 
mentions having seen images of 
Augustus cast inthis substance, 
ìt probably was some coarse 
kind of glass resembling the am- 
monitrum, or such as that in 
which the scorie of our iron 
furnaces abound, Glass was 
worked either by blowing it 
with a pipe, as is now practised, 
by tarning in a lathe, by engra- 
ving and carviug it, or by cast- 
ing it in a mould, . These two 
glasses of elegant form, appear 
to have been furmed in the lat- 
ter way. The ancients had cer- 
tainly acquired great skill in the 
manufacture, à» appears both 
from the accounts which have 


1 Juv. 5. 41. Mart. xiv. 
109, 


Ira, iii. 40. 

3 pocula murrina, Mart. 
ix. 60. 13. x. 49. Piin. 
XxAl 1. l. zxx vii, 2. 


6 pueri 
Gell. xv. 12. 220; 
7 Piaut. Pers. v. 2 16. 9 Mart. v. 20. viii. 33. 


been preserved by ancient an- 
thors, and by the specimens 
which still exist; among which 
we may notice as pre-eminently 
beautiful, the Portland vase, 
preserved in the British Mu- 
seum. A remarkable story is 
toid by Dion Cassius, of a man 
who, iu the time of the emperor 
Tiberius, brought a glass cup 
into the imperial presence and 
dashed it on the ground. ‘To 


4 Virg. Ecl. vi-17. Juv. 8 Suet. Aug. 77. Mart. 

v. 47, Ov. Ep. xvi 232. 
2 Virg. G. ii. 506. Sen. 5 i. e. alati vel ansati, 
i Plin. xxxvi. 26. 


29 


viii, 51. 24. ix. 95. xi. 

87. Pers. iii. 100. Suet. 

Jul. 49. Hor. Od. 1. 

eximia facie, 26. 8. Plaut. Men. ii. 
2 


the wonder of the spectators, 
ihe vessel bent under the blow 
without breaking, and the inge- 
nious artist immediately ham- 
mered out the bruise, and re- 
stored it whole and sound to its 
original form: in return for 
which display of his skill, Tibe- 
rius, it is said, ordered him to 
be immediately put to death. 
The story is à strange one, yet 
it is confirmed by Pliny, who 
both mentions the discovery it- 
self, and gives a clue to the mo- 
tives which may have urged the 
emperor to a cruelty apparently 
so unprovoked. He speaks of 
an artticer who had invented a 
method of making flexible glass 
and adds, that Tiberius banished 
him lest this new fashion should 
injure the workers in metal of 
whose trade the manufacture of 
gold, silver, and other drinking- 
cups, and other furniture for the 
table. tormed an extensive and 
important branch. 


22. KNN. 

10 Mart. v. 05. xiv. 103, 
103. 117. Plinvxix- 29. 
6. 28. xix. d. s. 19. ctu 
Ep. 79. 
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friend or mistress, and used to take as many cyathi as there 
were letters in the name, or as they wished years to then; 
hence they were said, ad numerum bibere. A frequent number 
was three in honour of the Graces; or nine, of the Muses. ‘The 
Greeks drank first in honour of the gods, and then of their 
friends; hence GRÆCO MORE BIBERE. ‘They began with small 
cups, and ended with larger. They used to name the person 
to whom they handed the cup; thus, PROPINO TIBI, &c.? 

A skeleton was sometimes introduced at feasts in the time of 
drinking, or the representation of one,* in imitation of the 
Egyptians, upon which the master of the feast looking at it used 
to Say, VIVAMUS, DUM LICET ESSE BENE, let us live while it is 
allowed us to enjoy life; mive re xou Teomev, soosat yoo evolat vov 
To109 Tog, drink and be merry, for thus shalt thou be after death.’ 

The ancients sometimes crowned their cups with flowers. 
But coronare cratera vel vina, i. e. pocula, signifies also to fill 
with wine.® 

The ancients at their feasts appointed a person to preside by 
throwing the dice, whom they called ARBITER BIBENDI, magister 
vel rex convivii, modiperator vel modimperator (cvurosiagxos), 
dictator, dux, strategus, &c. He directed every thing at plea- 
sure.' 

When no director of the feast was appointed, they were said 
culpa potare magistra, to drink as much as they pleased (culpa- 
batur ille qui multum biberet, excess only was blamed.)? Some 
read cuppa vel cupa, but improperly ; for cupa signifies either 
a large cask or tun which received the must from the wine- 
press, or it is put for copa vel caupa, a woman who kept a 
tavern,? or for the tavern itself; whence it was thought mean 
for a person to be supplied with wine, or from a retailer.” 

During the intervals of drinking they often played at dice 
(area), of which there were two kinds, the tessere and tali” 

The TEssER had six sides, marked 1. 11. 11. Iv. v. vi, like 
our dice. ‘The rar: had four sides longwise, for the two encas 
were not regarded, On one side was marked one point (unio, 
an ace), called canis ; on the opposite side six (senro, sice); on 
the two other sides, three and four (lernio et quatern?o. in 
playing they used three fessere and four tali. ‘They were put 
into a box made in the form of a small tower, strait-necked, 
wider below than above, and fluted in ringlets,” called rnrrizpus;" 
and being shaken were thrown out upon the gaming-board or 


1 Plant. Pers. v. i. 20, 80. Ter. Eun. v. 9. 57. — 525. vii. 147, G. ii, 528. 10 de propola vel propa- 
Hor. Od.i.27.9. Tibul. Virg. ZEn.i.728. Mart. Tibul. ii. 5. 98. la. Cic. Pis, 27. Suet. 
ii. 3. 31. Mart. i. 72. i. 69. vidt. Juv. v 197. 7 Hor. Od. i. 4. 18. ii, Claud. 40. 

2 Qv. F., iii. 521. Hor. 4 larva argentea, Petr. 7, 25. Cic. Sen. 14. 11 Plaut. Curc. ii. 3. 75. 
Od. iii 19. 1l. Auson. 34. Plaut. Stich. v. 4. 20. Cic, Sen. 16. 

Eidyl xi. 1. Cic. Ver. 5 Herodot. ii.78. s. 74. 8 Hor. Sat. ii. 2.123. 12 intus gradus excisos 


i. 26. Ibi Ascon. Plut. Conv. Sapient.6. 9 qua cauponam, yel habens. 
3 Cie. Tusc. i. 40. Petr. 34. tabernam exerceret, 18 pyrgus, turris, turri- 
Plaut, Stich, v, 4, 26, 6 Virg. ZEn. i. 721. iii. Suet, Ner, 27, vula, phimus, orca, Sc. 
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table (ronus.) The highest or most fortunate throw,” called 
VENUS, Or JACTUS VENEREUS vel BasiLICUS, was, of the tessera, 
three sixes; of the tali, when all of them came out different 
numbers. The worst or lowest throw, called canes vel cani- 
cule, vel vulturii, was, of the tessere, three aces; of the tali, 
when they were all the same. The other throws were valued 
from their numbers: When any one of the tali fell on the 
end,” it was said rectus cadere vel assistere? and the throw was 
to be repeated. The throw called Venus determined the direc- 
tion of the feast." While throwing the dice, it was usual for a 
person to express his wishes, to invoke or name a mistress, or 
the like.* 

They also played at odds or evens? and at a game called 
DUODECIM SCRIPTA vel scriptula, or bis sena puncta," on a square 
table," divided by twelve lines,” on which were placed counters 
(carcu, datrones, v. latrunculi) of ditferent colours. The 
counters were moved ? according to throws!* of the dice, as 
with us at gammon. The lines were intersected by a transverse 
line, called rixEA sacra, which they did not pass without being 
forced to it. When the counters had got to the last line, they 
were said to be inciti vel immoti, and the player ad incitas vel 
-a redactus, reduced to extremity; unam calcem non posse ciere, 
i. e. unum calculum movere, not to be able to stir. In this 
game there was room both for chance and art." 

Some exclude the tali or tessere from this game, and make 
it the same with chess among us. Perhaps it was played both 
ways. But several particulars concerning the private games of 
the Romans are not ascertained. 

All games of chance were called area, and forbidden by the 
Cornelian, Publician, and Titian laws, except in the month of 
December. These laws, however, were not strictly observed. 
Old men were particularly fond of such games, as not requiring 
bodily exertion. ‘The character of gamesters (aLEaToREs vel 
aleones) was held infamous." 

Augustus used to introduce at entertainments a kind of 
diversion, similar to what we call a lottery ; by selling tickets 
(sortes), or sealed tablets, apparently equivalent, at an equal 
price; which, when opened or unsealed, entitled the purchasers 


to things of very unequal value ;^ as, for instance, one to 100 


Art. Am. ii. 203. ji 


17. Pers. Sat. iii. 49, 
363. Auson. Prot. i. 22 


1 alveus, vel tabula lu- 9 par impar ludebant, 


soria aut aleatoria. 

2 jactus, bolus vel ma- 
nus. 

9 jartus pessimus vel 


4C Viv. 1 ii. 
2]. 59. Suet. Aug, 71. 
Ov. Art. Am. ii. 203. 


Trist. ii. 474. Prop.iv. 


9. 20. Plaut. Asin. v. 
@ 55. Hor, Sat. ii, 7. 


Mart. xiv. 14, &c. 

5 in caput. 

6 Cic. Fin. iii. 16. , 

7 archiposia, in compo- 
tatione — principatus, 
magisterium, Cic. Sen. 
14. vel regnum vini, 
Hor. Od. i. 4. 18. 

8 Plaut. Asin. v. 2. 55. 
iv. 1. 35. Capt. i, 1. 5. 
Curc, ii, 3. 78. 


Suet. Aug. 71. 

10 Cic. Or. 1, 50. Non. 
Marc. ii. 781. Quinct. 
xi. 2. Mart, xiv. 17. 
1l tabula vel alveus, 
12 linez vel scripta, 

l3 promovebantur. 

14 boli vel jactus. 

15 Plaut. Pæn. iv. 2. 
86. Trin. ii. 4. 156. 
Ter. Ad, iv. 7, 21. Ov. 


Mart. vii, 71. xiv. ZU. 
16 Hor. Cd. iii. 24. 58 
Mart. iy. 14. 7. v. 89 
xiva l. ew Sem. 10 
Suet. Aug. 7l. Juv 


xiv. 4. 
17 Cic. Cat. ii. 10. Phil 
ii. 27. 
18 res iniequalissima. 
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gold pieces, another to a pick-tooth,' a third to a purple robe, 
&c.; in like manner pictures, with the wrong side turned to 
the company,” so that, for the same price, one received the pic- 
ture of an Apelles, of a Zeuxis, or a Parrhasius, and another, 
the first essay of a learner. Heliogabalus used to do the same? 

There was a game of chance (which is still common in Italy, 
^hiefly, however, among the vulgar, called the game of morra), 
played between two persons, by suddenly raising or compressing 
the fingers, and, at the same instant, guessing each at the num- 
ber of the other; when doing thus, they were said MICARE DIGI- 
Tis. As the number of fingers stretched out could not be 
known in the dark, unless those who played had implicit confi- 
dence in one another ; hence, in praising the virtue and fidelity 
of a man, he was said to be DIGNUS QUICUM IN TENEBRIS MICES, a 
— with whom you may safely play at even and odd in the 
dark. 

The Romans ended their repasts in the same manner in 
which they began them, with libations and prayers. The 
guests drank to the health of their host, and, under the Cesars, 
io that of the emperors. When about to go away, they some- 
times demanded a parting cup in honour of Mercury, that he 
might grant them a.sound sleep.? 

The master of the house" used to give the guests certain 
presents at their departure, called apophoreta, or xenta, which 
were sometimes sent to them. Xenium is also put for a present 
sent from the provinces to an advocate at Rome, or given to the 
governor of a province.? 

The presents given to guests being of different kinds, were 
sometimes distributed by lot, or by some ingenious contrivance.® 


III. ROMAN RITES OF MARRIAGE. 


A rEeaL marriage? among the Romans was made in three 
different ways, called usus, confürreatio, and coemptio. 

l. Usus, usage or prescription, was when a woman, with the 
consent of her parents or guardians, lived with a man for a 
whole year," without being absent three nights, and thus became 
his lawful wife, or property, by prescription." If absent for 
three nights,” she was said esse usurpata, or isse usurpatum, sc. 
suum jus, to have interrupted the prescription, and thus pre- 
vented a marriage; usurpatio cst enim usucapionis interruptio.? 


| dentiscalpium. s. 52. Suet, Aug. 13. 7 Suet. Aug. 75. Gal. 10 matrimonii causa. 
2 aversas — tapularum 5 Ov. F. ii. 635. Petr. 55. Vesp. 19. Murt. li usu capta fuit, Gell. 
Picturas in convivio 60. Mart. Delph. i. 72, xiii. 3. xiv. 1. Petr,60. — iii. 2. 


venditare solebat. 6 herus, dominus, paro- Plin. Ep. v. 14. vi. 31. 12 trinoctium. 
3 Lamp. in Vita ejus, chus, cænæ magister, Vitr. vi. 10. Digest. 13 Gell. iii 2, D. 41. 3 
2]. Suet. Aug. 75. convivator, Hor. Sat. 8 Mart. xiv. 1. 5—40. — 2, see p. 47. 
& Cic. Div. ii. 4). Off. 11.8. 35. Mart, xii. 48. 144. 170. Petr. 41. 

in. 19. 28. Fio, ii. 16, Gell xiii. 11, 9 justum matrimonium, 
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2. CoxraRREATIO, Was when a man and woman were joined 
in marriage by the pontifex maximus, or jlamen dialis, in pre- 
sence of at least ten witnesses, by a set form of words, and by 
tasting a cake made of salt, water, and flour, called ran, or 
PANIS FARREUS vel farreum libum; which was offered with a 
sheep in sacrifice.to the gods.! 

This was the most solemn form of marriage, and could only 
be dissolved by another kind of sacrifice, called prrrFAnREATIO." 
By it a woman was said to come into the possession or power of 
her husband by the sacred laws? She thus became partner of 
all his substance and sacred rites, those of the penates, as well 
as of the /ares.* 1f he died intestate, and without children, she 
inherited his whole fortune as a daughter. If he left children, 
she had an equal share with them. If she committed any 
fault, the husband judged of it in company with her relations, 
and punished her at pleasure. The punishment of women pub- 
licly condemned, was sometimes also left to their relations. 

The children of this kind of marriage were called pargmı et 
MATRIMI, often employed for particular purposes in sacred 
solemnities. Certain priests were chosen only from among 
them ; as the flamen of Jupiter? and the Vestal virgins. Ac- 
cording to Festus, those were so called whose parents were 
both alive. If only the father was alive, patrimz, vel -es; if 
only the mother, matrimi, vel -es. Hence Minerva is called 
PATRIMA VIRGO, because she had no mother ; and a man who had 
children while his own father was alive, PATER PaTRIMUS." 

‘This ceremony of marriage in later times fell much into 
disuse. Hence Cicero mentions only two kinds of marriage, 
vsus and coewPrio.? 

3. Cozmptio was a kind of mutual purchase,’ when a man 
ard woman were married, by delivering to one another a small 
piece of money, and repeating certain words, The man asked 
the woman, if she was willing to be the mistress of his family, 
AN SIBI MATER FAMILLE ESSE VELLET? ‘he answered that she 
Was, SE VELLE. ln the same manner, the woman asked the man, 
and he made a similar answer.” 

‘The effects of this rite were the same as the former. The 
woman was to the husband in the place of a daughter, and he 
to her as a father. She assumed his name, together with her 
own; as Antonia Drusi, Domitia Bibuli, &c. She resigned t« 
him all her goods," and acknowledged him as her lord and 
master," "Phe goods which a woman brought to her husband, 


1 Diony. ii. 25. Serv. 4 see p. 230. Resp. Har. ll. Tac. Cic. Topic. 3. —— 
Virg. G. i. 31. /En. iv, 5 Diony. ii. 25. Plin. Hist. iv.43. An. iv. 16. 11 Serv. Virg, G. i. 3I. 
104. Pain, xviii. 2. xiv. 13. Suet. Tib. 35. 7 Gell. i. 12. Catul. i. Ter. Andr. i. 5. 61. Cic. 

2 Festus. "Tac. An. xiii. 32. Liv. 9. Festus. fom iv. R 

3 xara vouous iegove a xxxix 18 Val. Max. 8 Flac. 34. Tac, An. iv, 12 dominus. Virg. din, 
dos auve eu, ii marium, vi. 3. 5. 16, iv. 103, Zk. 


i. e potestatem viii 6 Serv, Virg. G. i. 31. 9 emptio, venditio, 
convenirg. Liv. xaxvi, 3. Cic, 10 Cie, Or. i, 57. Boeth, 
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besides her portion, were called PARAPHERNA, -orum or bona 
paraphernalia. In the first days of the republic dowries were 
very small; that given by the senate to the daughter of Scipio 
was only 11,000 asses of brass, £35: 10 : 5; and one Megullia 
was surnamed poraTa, or the great fortune, because she had 
50,000 asses, i. e. £161: 7: 6.! But afterwards, upon the 
increase of wealth, the marriage-portions of women became 
greater, decies centena, sc. sestertia, £8072 : 18 : 4, the usual 
portion of a lady of senatorian rank. Some had ducenties, 
£161,458 : 6 :-8." i: 

Sometimes the wife reserved to herself? a part of the dowry ; 
hence called pos recEpticia, and a slave, who was not subject to 
ihe power of her husband, SERVUS RECEPTICIUS, Or DOTALIS.* 

Some think that coemptio was used as an accessory rite to 
confarreatio, and retained when the primary rite was dropped,” 

The rite of purchase in marriage was not peculiar to the 
Romans; but prevailed also among other nations; as among 
the Hebrews, Thracians, Greeks, Germans, Cantabri in Spain, 
and in the days of Homer,® to which Virgil alludes, G. i. 13. 

Some say that a yoke? used anciently to be put on a man 
and woman about to be married; whence they were called cox- 
JuaEs. But others think this expression merely metaphorical.’ 

A matrimonial union between slaves was called CoNTUBERNIUM ; 
the slaves themselves cowruBERNALES,? or when a free man lived 
with a woman not married (coxcusiNaATUS), in which case the 
woman was called concusina, PELLACA, or PELLEX ;!! thus, PELLEX 
REGINZS, FILLE, SORORIS, JOVIS, i. e. 10,'? 

Married women were called marronæ, or matres familias," 
opposed to meretrices, prostitute, scorta, &c. 

There could be no just or legal marriage * unless between 
Roman citizens, without a particular permission for that pur- 
pose, obtained first from the people or senate, and afterwards 
from the emperorsó Anciently, a Roman citizen was not 
allowed even to marry a freed-woman; hence Antony is 
reproached by Cicero for having married Fulvia, the daughter 
of a freed man, as he afterwards was detested at Rome for 
marrying Cleopatra, a foreigner, before he divorced Octavia ; 
but this was not esteemed a legal marriage." 


1 Val. Max. iv. 4. 10. Eurip. Med. 832. Tac. qui uxorem haberet, better, for wo:se. 
2 Mart. ii, 65. 5. v. 38. Mor. G. 18. &c. Strab, Fest. Plaut. Rud. v. 4. 15 non erat cum externo 


34. xi. 24. 3. Juv. vi. ili, 165. Hom. Odys.  3.Gell. iv. 3. connubium, Sen. Ben. 
36. x. 355. viil, 317. 12 Suet. Cas. 49. Cic. iv. 35, 
3 recepit, Cic, Orat. ii. 7 jugum. Cluent. 70. Juv. ii. 57. 16 Liv. xxxviii.36. Ulpi. 


55. Topic. 26. vel ex- 8 Serv, Virg. JEn. iv. Ov. Met. vi. 537. Ep. Fragm. v. 4. conjuge 
cepit, 1, e. in usum 16. Hor. Od. ii. 5.1, 9. 132. xiv. 95, et alibi barbara turpis maritus 


suum reservavit. in. 8. 1. 8. Plaut, Cure. assim. vixit, he lived as a 
4 Gell. xvii. 6. Plaut. i. 1. 50, 13 Gell. xviii, 6. shameful husband with 
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By the nex papia poppza, a greater freedom was allowed. 
Only senaters and their sons and g grandsons were forbidden to 
marry a freed-woman, an actress, or the daughter of an actor.' 
But it was not till Caracalla had’ granted the right of citizen- 
ship to the inhabitants of the whole empire, that Romans were 
permitted freely to intermarry with foreigners. 

The Romans sometimes prohibited intermarriages between 
neighbouring districts of the same country, and what is still 
more surprising, the states of Italy were not allowed to speak 
the Latin language in public, nor their criers to use it in 
auctions, without permission.” 

The children of a Roman citizen, whether man or woman, 
and a foreigner, were accounted spurious, and their condition 
little better than that of slaves. They were called HYBRIDE or 
ibride, vel -des? the general name of animals of a mixed breed, 
or produced by animals of a different species, mongrels;* as a 
mule from a horse and an ass, a dog from a hound “and a cur ; ? 
hence applied to those sprung from parents of different nations,’ 
and to words compounded from different languages. 

The children of a lawful marriage were called Leermimi; all 
others mLeGItimt. Of the latter there were four kinds: Natu- 
RALES, ex concubina ; sPURII, ex meretrice vel scorto et incerto 
patre ; ADULTERINI et INCEsTUOS!, ‘There were certain degrees 
of consanguinity, within which marriage was prohibited, as 
between a brother and sister, an uncle and niece, &e. Such 
connection was called incestus, -ús vel -um, or with a Vestal 
virgin.’ These degrees were more or less extended or con- 
tracted at different times.? 

Polygamy, or a plurality of wives, was forbidden among the 
Romans? 

The age of puberty or marriage was from fourteen for men, 
and twelve for girls." 

A custom prevailed of espousing infants to avoid the penalties 
of the law against bachelors: but Augustus ordained, that no 
nuptial engagement should be valid, which was made more than 
two years before the celebration of the marriage, that is, below 
ten. ‘This, however, was not always observed." 

No young man or woman was allowed to marry without the 
consent of their parents or guardians. Hence a father was said 
spondere, vel despondere filiam aut filium, adding these words, 
QUE RES RECTE VERTAT: Or DII BENE VERTANT,? 
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There was a meeting of friends, usually at the house of the 
woman's father, or nearest relation, to settle the articles of the 
marriage contract, which was written on tables, and sealed. 
This contract was called sponsania, -orum vel -ium, espousals ; 
the man who was betrothed or aflianced, sponsus, and the 
woman sPONSA, Or PACTA, as before sPERATA, and sPERATUS.? The 
contract was made in the form of a stipulation, AN sPONDES? 
SPoNpEO. Then likewise the dowry was promised, to be paid 
down on the marriage day, or afterwards usually at three 
separate payments. On this occasion there was commonly a 
feast; and the man gave the woman a ring," by way of pledge, 
which she put on her left hand, on the finger next the least ; 
because it was believed, a nerve reached írom thence to the 
heart. 

Then also a day was fixed for the marriage.’ Certain days 
were reckoned unfortunate ; as the Kalends, Nones, and Ides, 
and the days which followed them, particularly the whole month 
of May; and those days which were called Arar, marked in the 
kalendar with black ; also certain festivals, as that of the salii, 
parentalia, &c. But widows might marry on those days.’ 

The most fortunate time was the middle of the inonth of 
June.” 

If after the espousals either of the parties wished to retract," 
which they expressed thus, CONDITIONE TUA NON UTOR, it was 
called repuprum (hence repudiatus repetor, after being rejected, 
I am sought back); ^ and when a man or woman, after signing 
the contract, sent notice that they wished to break off the match, 
they were said repudium ei vel amicis ejus mittere, remittere, vel 
renunciare. But repudiare also signifies to divorce either a 
wife or a husband.” 

On the wedding-day, the bride was dressed in a long white 
robe bordered with a purple fringe, or embroidered ribands," 
thought to be the same with tunica RECTA, bound with a girdle * 
made of wool? tied in a knot, called nodus Herculeus, which the 
husband untied." Her face was covered (wusEBATUR) with a 
red or flame-coloured veil? to denote her modesty ;' hence 
NUBERE, SC. se viro, to marry a husband; dare vel collocare 
Jiltam nuptum v. nuptui, i. e. in matrimonium dare, to marry a 
daughter or dispose of her in marriage. Her hair was divided 
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into six locks with the point of a spear, and crowned with 
flowers.’ Her shoes were of the same colour with her veil.? 

No marriage was celebrated without consulting the auspices,’ 
and offering sacrifices to the gods, especially to Juno, the god- 
dess of marriage. Anciently a hog was sacrificed. ‘The gall of 
the victim was always taken out and thrown away, to signify 
the removal of all bitterness from marriage.* The marriage- 
ceremony was performed at the house of the bride’s father, or 
nearest relation. In the evening, the bride was conducted’ to 
her husband's house. She was taken apparently by force“ 
from the arms of her mother or nearest relation, in memory of 
the violence used to the Sabine women. Three boys, whose 
parents were alive, attended her; two of them, supporting her 
by the arm, and the third bearing a flambeau of pine or thorn 
before. ‘There were five other torches carried before her, 
called FACES NUPTIALES MARITE LEGITIME., Hence Txpa is put 
for marriage.® 

Maid-servants followed with a distaff, a spindle, and wool,’ 
intimating that she was to labour at spinning, as the Roman 
matrons did of old, and some of the most illustrious in later 
times. Augustus is said to have seldom worn any thing but the 
manufacture of his wife, sister, daughter, and nieces, at least 
for his domestic robes.’ 

A boy named camitius carried, in a covered vase called 
cuwERUM vel -a, the bride’s utensils (NuBENTIS UTENSILIA), and 
playthings for children (crepunpia)." 

A great number of relations and friends attended the nuptial 
procession (pompam nuptialem ducebant), which was called 
OFFICIUM ; " hence DUCERE uxorem, sc. domum, to marry a wife. 
The boys repeated jests and railleries ? as she passed along.” 

The door and door-posts of the bridegroom's house were 
adorned with leaves and flowers, and the rooms with tapestry.?? 

When the bride came thither, being asked who she was, she 
answered, UBI TU CAIUS, IBI EGO Cala, i. e. ubi tu dominus et pater 
funalias, ibi ego domina et mater familias. A new married 
woman was called cata, from Caia Cecilia, or Tanaquil, the 
wife of Tarquinius Priscus, who is said to have been an excellent 
spinster and housewife. Her distaff and spindle were kept in 
the temple of Sangus or Hercules." 
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The bride bound the door-posts of her husband with woollen 
fillets,! and anointed? them with the fat of swine or wolves, to 
avert fascination or enchantments; whence she was called 
UXOR, Quasi UNXOR.? 

She was lifted over the threshold, or gently stepped over it 
Ít was thought ominous to touch it with her feet, because the 
threshold was sacred to Vesta, the goddess of virgins.* 

Upon her entry, the keys of the house were delivered to her, 
to denote her being entrusted with the management of the 
family. A sheep's skin was spread below her; intimating that 
she was to work at the spinning of wool, Both she and her 
husband touched fire and water, because all things were sup- 
posed to be produced from these two elements, with the water 
they bathed their feet." 

The husband on this occasion gave a feast (c&xa NUPTIALIS) to 
his relations and friends, to those of the bride and her attend- 
ants. 

Musicians attended, who sang the nuptial song," uxwENzvs 
vel -um, vel THatassio, ‘They often repeated 10 HYMEN HYMEN XE, 
and rHazassio,® from Hymen the god of marriage among the 
Greeks, and ‘Thalassus among the Romans, or from one Talas- 
sius, who lived in great happiness with his wife, as if to wish the 
new-married couple the like felicity, or from raraaia, lanifi- 
cium. These words used also to be resounded by the attend- 
ants of the bride on the way to her husband's house. Hence 
hymeneos canere, to sing the nuptial song, vel Aymenea, sc. 
carmina, hymeneæi inconcessi, forbidden nuptials, vetiti.? 

After supper the bride was conducted to her bed-chamber '? 
by matrons who had been married only to one husband, called 
pronube, and laid ? in the nuptial couch,’ which was magni- 
ficently adorned," and placed in the hall ” opposite’ to the door, 
and covered with flowers, sometimes in the garden. If it had 
ever been used for that purpose before, the place of it was 
changed, ‘There were images of certain divinities around, 
SUBIGUS, PERTUNDA, &c." Nuptial songs were sung by young 
women before the door till midnight, hence called EPITHALAMIA. 
The husband scattered nuts among the boys, intimating that he 
dropped boyish amusements, and thenceforth was to act as a 
man, Hence nuces relinquere, to leave trifles and mind serious 
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business or from boys playing with nuts in the time of the 
Saturnalia, which at other times was forbidden. Young women, 
when they married, consecrated their playthings, and dolls or 
babies (PuPz) to Venus.? ‘The guests were dismissed with small 
presents.” 

Next day another entertainment was given by the husband, 
called rEpotia, -orum, when presents were sent to the bride by 
her friends and relations; and she began to act as mistress of 
the family, by performing sacred rites.* 

A woman after marriage retained her former name; as Julia, 
Tullia, Octavia, Paulla, Valeria, &c. joined to that of her hus- 
band; as catonis MARCIA, Julia Pompeii, Terentia Ciceronis, 
Livia Augusti, &c. 

Divorce,’ or a right to dissolve the marriage, was, by the law 
of Romulus, permitted to the husband, but not to the wife ; as 
by the Jewish law,’ not however without a just cause? A 
groundless or unjust divorce was punished with the loss of 
effects; of which one half fell to the wife, and the other was 
consecrated to Ceres. 

A man might divorce his wife if she had violated the conjugal 
faith, used poison to destroy his offspring, or brought upon him 
supposititious children; if she had counterfeited his private 
keys, or even drunk wine without his knowledge. In these 
cases, the husband judged together with his wife's relations. 
‘this law is supposed to have been copied into the Twelve 
Tables.’ 

Although the laws allowed husbands the liberty of divorce, 
there was no instance of its being exercised for about 520 
years, Sp. Carvilius Ruga was the first who divorced his wife, 
although fond of her, because she had no children, on account 
of the oath he had been forced to take by the censors, in com- 
mon with the other citizens, uxorem se liberitim querendorum 
gratia habiturum, that he would marry to have children.” 

Afterwards divorces became very frequent; not only for 
important reasons, but often on the most frivolous pretexts.™ 
Cæsar, when he divorced Pompeia, the niece of Sylla, because 
Clodius had got admission to his house in the garb of a music- 
girl, at the celebration of the sacred rites of the Bona Dea, de- 
clared, that he did not believe any thing that was said against 
her, but that he could not live with a wite who had once been 
suspected,” 
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If a wife was guilty of infidelity she forfeited her dowry; '‘ 
but if the divorce was made without any fault of hers, the dowry 
was restored to her. When the separation was voluntary on 
both sides,” she sometimes also retained the nuptial presents of 
her husband? 

In the later ages of the republic, the same liberty of divorce 
was exercised by the women as by the men. Some think that 
right was granted to them by the law of the Twelve Tables, in 
imitation of the Athenians.* This, however, seems not to have 
been the case; for it appears they did not enjoy it even in the 
time of Plautus; only if a man was absent for a eertain time, 
his wife seems to have been at liberty to marry another.’ After- 
wards, some women deserted their husbands so frequently, and 
with so little shame, that Seneca says, they reckoned their years 
not from the number of consuls, but of husbands? This deser- 
tion very frequently happened without any just cause. But a 
freed woman, if married to her patron, was not permitted to 
divorce him.’ 

Augustus is said to have restricted this license of BONA GRATIA 
divorces, as they were called,? and likewise Domitian. ‘They 
still, however, prevailed; although the women who made them 
were by no means respectable.? 

The man was said azozsezeav, dimittere uxorem; and the 
woman worse, relinquere vel deserere virum ; both, facere 
divortium cum uxore vel viro, a viro vel ab uxore. 

A divorce, anciently, was made with different ceremonies, 
according to the manner in which the marriage had been 
celebrated, 

A marriage contracted by confarreatio, was dissolved by a 
sacrifice called nrFFARREATIO ;! which was still in use in the 
time of Plutarch, when a separation? took place betwixt the 
flamen of Jupiter and his wife.” 

A marriage contracted by coemptio was dissolved by a kind 
of release called Remancipatio. In this manner Cato is sup- 
posed to have voluntarily given away his wife Marcia to Hor- 
tensius, and Tiberius Nero his wife Livia to Augustus, even when 
big with child." 

In later times, a divorce was made with fewer ceremonies. 
In presence of seven witnesses, the marriage-contract was torn,” 
the keys were taken from the wife,!5 then certain words were 
pronounced by a freedman, or by the husband himself, res Tuas 
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TIBI HABE vel-ETO ; TUAS RES TIBI AGITO; EXI, EXI OCYUS ; VADE 
FORAS, I FORAS, MULIER; CEDE Domo. Hence exigere foras vel 
ejicere, to divorce.! 

If the husband was absent, he sent his wife a bill of divorce.” 
on which similar words were inscribed. This was calle: 
matrimonii RENUNCIATIO. 

Ifthe divorce was made without the fault of the wife, her 
whole portion was restored to her; sometimes all at once, but 
usually by three different payments.” 

There was sometimes an action (ACTIO MALE TRACTATIONIS), to 
determine by whose fault the divorce was made. When the 
divorce was made by the wife, she said vaLEas, TIBI HABEAS TUAS 
RES, REDDAS MEAS ; farewell, keep your own things, and let me 
have mine.* 

Divorces were recorded in the public registers, as were mar- 
riages, births, and funerals. 

Widows were obliged to wear mourning for their husbands 
at least ten months, and if they married within that time, they 
were held infamous ;? but men were under no such restriction. 

M. Antoninus, the philosopher, after the death of his wife 
Faustina, lived with a concubine,® that he might not bring in a 
step-mother on nis children.? 

Second marriages in women were not esteemed honourable, 
and those who had been married but to one husband, or who 
remained in widowhood, were held in particular respect. Hence 
univira is often found in ancient inscriptions, as an epithet of 
honour. So, uxi NuPTA." Such as married a second time were 
not allowed to officiate at the annual sacred rites of Female 


Fortune." Among the Germans second marriages were pro- 
hibited by law.” 


IV. ROMAN FUNERALS. 


Tur Romans paid the greatest attention to funeral rites, be- 
cause they believed that the souls of the unburied were not 
admitted into the abodes of the dead, or, at least, wandered a 
hundred years along the river Styx, before they were allowed 
to cross it; for which reason, if the bodies of their friends 
could not be found, they erected to them an empty tomb, 
(TUMULUS INANIS, xsvorz iov, cenotaphium,) at which they per- 
formed the usual solemnities; and if they happened to see a 
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dead body, they always threw some earth upon it, and whoever 
neglected to do so, was obliged to expiate his crime by sacri- 
ficing a hog to Ceres;! hence no kind of death was so much 
dreaded as shipwreck ; hence also rife condere manes, to bury 
in due form ; condere animam sepulchro, to give the soul repose 
in the tomb ; and to want the due rites was esteemed the greatest 
misfortune.? 

When persons were at the point of death, their nearest rela- 
tion present endeavoured to catch their last breath with their 
mouth, for they believed that the soul or living principle 
(anima), then went out at the mouth. Hence the soul of an old 
person * was said in primis labris esse, or in ore primo teneri ; 
SO ANIMAM agere, to be in the agony of death. | Animam dare, 
efflare, exhalare, exspirare, effundere, &c. to die. 

They now also pulled oif their rings, which seem to have 
been put on again before they were placed on the funeral pile. 

The nearest relation closed the eyes and mouth of the de- 
ceased, probably to make them appear less ghastly. The eyes 
were afterwards opened on the funeral pile.’ When the eyes 
were closed, they called? upon the deceased by name several 
times at intervals, repeating ave or vare, whence corpora 
nondum conclamata, just expiring ;? and those who had given 
up their friends for lost, or supposed them dead, were said eos 
conclamavisse ; so when a thing was quite desperate, coxcrAwa- 
TUM EST, all is over,” 

The corpse was then laid on the ground; hence pErosirvus, 
for in ultimo positus, desperate salutis, desperate, dying, past 
hopes of recovery ;™ or from the ancient custom of placing sick 
persons at the gate, to see if any that passed had ever been ill 
of the same disease, and what had cured them; hence DEPONERE 
aliquem vino, to intoxicate; positi artus, dead ; so compositus 
vino somnoque, overpowered with wine and sleep.” 

The corpse was next bathed with warm water, and anointed 
with perfumes,’ by slaves called rorriwcvronrs," belonging to 
those who took care of funerals (xisitinarm),” and had the 
charge of the temple of Venus Libitina, where the things re- 
quisite for funerals © were sold; hence vitare Libitinam, not to 
die ; mirari nihil, nisi quod Libitina sacravit, to admire nobody 
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till after his death; Libitinum evadere, to escape death ; Libitina 
is also put for the funeral couch.! 

In this temple was kept an account? of those who died, for 
each of whom a certain coin was paid; hence autumnusque 
gravis, Libitine questus acerbe, the unwholesome autumn, 
ruthless Libitina's gainful season; because autumn being un- 
healthful usually occasioned great mortality.’ 

The money paid for the liberty of burial and other expenses 
was called argitaium, oftener plur. -a; so arbitrium vendendi 
salis, the monopoly of salt. 

The body was tlien dressed in the best robe which the de- 
ceased had worn when alive ; ordinary citizens in a white toga,” 
magistrates in their pretexta, &c., and laid® on a couch in the 
vestibule,’ with the feet outwards, as if about to take its last 
departure. Hence componere, to bury. Then a lamentation 
was made. Hence, sic positum affati discedite corpus, thus, 
with the last farewell to thy body laid out for burial, depart. 
The couch was sometimes decked with leaves and flowers, the 
bedstead of ivory. If the deceased had received a crown for 
his bravery, it was now placed on his head. A small coin, £riens 
vel obolus, was put in his mouth, which he might give to Charon 
(portitor vel porthmeus, the ferryman of hell) for his freight.’ 
Hence a person who wanted this and the other funeral oblations 
was said abiisse ad Acheruntem sine viatico; for without them 
it was thought that souls could not purchase a lodging, or place 
of rest. 

A branch of cypress was placed at the door of the deceased, 
at least if he was a person of consequence, to prevent the ponti- 
fex maximus from entering, and thereby being polluted, for it 
was unlawful for him not only to touch a dead body, but even 
to look atit. This tree was sacred to Pluto, because when once 
cut it never grows again, called atra, feralis, funerea vel fune- 
bris, from its being used at funerals." 

The Romans at first usually interred ? their dead, which is 
the most ancient and most natural method ‘They early 
adopted the custom of burning” from the Greeks, which is 
mentioned in the laws of Numa, and of the Twelve Tables,” but 
it did not become general till towards the end of the republic. 

Sylla was the first of the patrician branch of the gens Corne- 
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dia that was burned, which he is supposed to have ordered, lest 
any one should dig up his body and dissipate his remains, as he 
did those of Marius. Pliny ascribes the first institution of 
burning among the Romans to their having discovered, that the 
bodies of those who fell in distant wars were dug up by the 
enemy. It appears, however, to have prevailed at an early 
period. The wise men among the Indians, called eymnosopuis- 
74, commonly burned themselves alive, as Calanus in presence of 
Alexander, and Zamarus at Athens, while Augustus was there. 

Under the emperors, the custom of burning became almost 
universal, but was afterwards gradually dropped upon the intro- 
duction of Christianity, so that it had fallen into disuse about 
the end of the fourth century? 

Children before they got teeth were not burned, but buried 
in a place called suaaRunparium.® So likewise persons struck 
with lightning * were buried in the spot where they fell, called 
BIDENTAL, because it was consecrated by sacrificing sheep 
(bidentes).) lt was enclosed with a wall, and no one was allowed 
to tread upon it. To remove its bounds î was esteemed sacrilege.” 

The expressions sEPELIRE, sepultura, and sepulchrum, are 
applied to every manner of disposing? of a deaa body. So also 
HUMARE, &c. Justa, exsequie vel funus, funeral obsequies or 
solemnities ; hence susra funebria, justa funerum vel exsequiarum, 
et justa funera alicui facere, solvere vel persolvere, reddere justa 
funeri? But ExsEQurE properly denotes the funeral procession.” 
Hence xxsxouias ducere, deducere, comitari, frequentare, prose- 
qui, &c., to attend the funeral; funeri interesse. 

Of funerals, there were chiefly two kinds, public and private. 

The public funeral was called ipictivum,” because people 
were invited to it by a herald.’ Of this kind the most re- 
markable were funus cENsorium, including funus consulare, 
pretorium, triumphale, &c., Pusricum, when a person was 
buried at the public expense, and contativum, by a public 
contribution.” Augustus was very liberal in granting public 
funerals,” as at first in conferring the honour of a triumph. 
There was also a military funeral performed at the public 
expense.” 

A private funeral was called TACITUM, TRANSLATITIUM, PLEBEIUM 
COMMUNE, and VULGARE. 
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The funeral of those who died in infancy, or under age, was 
called AcERBUM, or émmaturum, or EXSEQULE IMMATURE! But 
funus acerbum is applied by some only to infants, and immatu- 
rum io young men. Such were buried sooner than grown 
persons, and with less pomp.? 

When a public funeral was intended, the corpse was kept 
usually for seven or eight days, with a keeper set to watch it, 
and sometimes boys to drive away the flies. When the funeral 
was private, the body was not kept so long.? 

On the day of the funeral, when the people were assembled, 
ihe dead body was carried out with the feet foremost,* on a 
couch covered with rich cloth,? with gold and purple, supported 
commonly on the shoulders of the nearest relations of the de- 
ceased, or of his heirs, sometimes of his freedmen. Julius 
Cæsar was borne by the magistrates, Augustus by the senators,’ 
and Germanicus by the tribunes and centurions. So Drusus, 
his father, who died in Germany, by the tribunes and centu- 
rions, to the winter quarters, and then by the chief men in the 
different cities on the road to Rome. Paulus JEmilius by the 
chief men of Macedonia who happened to be at Rome when he 
died.’ 

Poor citizens and slaves were carried to the funeral pile in a 
plain bier or coffin (SANDAPILA, VILIS ARCA, ORCINIANA SPONDA),® 
usually by four bearers, called vEsPILLONES, vel vespe,? SANDAPI- 
Loves, vel -arii, and in later writers LECTICARII. 

The funeral couches (Lectie, lecti, vel tori) of the rich seem 
also to have been borne by vespillones. Hence a couch carried 
by six was called HEXaPHoRUM, and by eight, ocroPHoRuM, or 
lectica octophorus ; as the ordinary couches or sedans used in 
the city, or on a journey, were carried by slaves, called rzcri- 
CARIL. Y 

These couches were sometimes open, and sometimes covered. 

The general name of a bier was FERETRUM," or capuLus, vel 
-um:™ hence capularis, old, at death's door ; capuli decus. Some 
make feretrum to be the same with lectus ; others that on which 
the couch was supported.” 

Children who died before they were weaned, were carried to 
ihe pile by their mothers," 

All funerals used anciently to be solemnized in the night- 
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time with torches, that they might not fall in the way of magis- 
trates and priests, who were supposed to be violated by seeing 
2 corpse, so that they could not perform sacred rites, till they 
were purified by an expiatory sacrifice. ‘Thus, to diminish the 
expense of funerals, it was ordained by Demetrius Phalereus 
at Athens, according to an ancient law, which seems to have 
fallen into desuetude. Hence Funus, a funeral, from funes 
accensi! or funalia, funales cerei, ceree faces, vel candele, 
torches, candles, or tapers, originally made of small ropes or ` 
cords ( funes, vel funiculi) covered with wax or tallow (sevum 
vel sebum)? 

But in after ages, publie-fünerals? were celebrated in the 
day-time, at an early hour in the forenoon, as it is thought from 
Plutarch, in Syll. fin. with torches also.* Private or ordinary 
funerals? were always at night. 

As torches were used both at funerals and marriages, hence 
inter utramque facem, for inter nuptias et funus, et face pro tha- 
lami, fax mihi mortis adest, and instead of the nuptial, I am 
threatened with the funeral torch.’ 

The order of the funeral procession was regulated, and every 
one's place assigned him, by a person called pzstcNator, an 
undertaker or master of ceremonies, attended by lictors, 
dressed in black.? 

First went musicians of various kinds: pipers (misiciwEs, vel 
SITICINES), trumpeters, and cornetters," then mourning women 
(przFic£)," hired to lament, and to sing the funeral song 
(x.gN1A vel Lessus), or the praises of the deceased, to the sound 
of the flute. Boys and girls were sometimes employed for this 
last purpose. As these praises were often unmerited and 
frivolous, hence nuge is put for næxiæ, and lexidia, res inanes et 
frivole, for voces preficarum.”* 

The flutes and trumpets used on this occasion were larger 
and longer than ordinary, of a grave dismal sound. By the 
law of the Twelve ‘Tables, the number of players on the flute at 
a funeral was restricted to ten. 

Next came players and buffoons (Judi vel histriones et scurre), 
who danced and sung." One of them, called arcuimimus, sup- 
ported the character of the deceased, imitating his words and 
actions while alive, These players sometimes introduced apt 
sayings from dramatic writers." 
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Then followed the freedmen of the deceased, with a cap on 
their head.! Some masters at their death freed all their slaves, 
from the vanity of having their funeral procession attended by a 
numerous train of freedmen.? 

Before the corpse, were carried the images of the deceased 
and of his aucestors, on long poles or frames, in the same form 
and garb as when alive; ? but not of such as had been con- 
demned for any heinous crime, whose images were broken. 
The triumviri ordained, that the image of Cesar, after his 
deification, should not be carried before the funeral of any of 
his relations. Sometimes there were a great many different 
couches carried before the corpse, on which, it is supposed, the 
images were placed. After the funeral, these images were 
again set up in the hall, where they were kept.? 

If the deceased had distinguished himself in war, the crowns 
and rewards which he had received for his valour were dis- 
played, together with the spoils and standards he had taken 
trom the enemy. At the funerals of renowned commanders 
were carried images or representations of the countries they 
had subdued, and the cities they had taken? At the funeral of 
Sylla, above 2000 crowns are said to have been carried, which 
had been sent him by different cities on account of his victory. 
The lictors attended with their fasces inverted. Sometimes also 
the officers and troops, with their spears pointing to the ground, 
or laid aside.’ 

Behind the corpse walked the friends of the deceased in 
niourning ;? his sons with their heads veiled, and his daughters 
with their heads bare, and their hair dishevelled, contrary to 
the ordinary custom of both, the magistrates without their 
badges, and the nobility without their ornaments.’ 

‘The nearest relations sometimes tore their garments, and 
covered their hair with dust, or pulled it out. ‘lhe women in 
particular, who attended the funeral, beat their breasts, tore their 
cheeks, &c.! although this was forbidden by the Twelve 'T'ables.!! 

At the funeral of an illustrious citizen, the corpse was carried 
through the forum ; where the procession stopped, and a funeral 
oration (LaupATIO) was delivered in praise of the deceased from 
the rostra, by his son, or by some near relation or friend ; 
m by a magistrate, according to the appointment of the 
senate.’ 
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This custom is said to have been first introduced by Poplicola, 
in honour of his colleague Brutus. It is first mentioned by 
Livy, ii. 47; next, ib. 61. It was an incentive to glory and 
virtue, but hurtful to the authenticity of historical records.! 

The honour of a funeral oration was decreed by the senate 
also to women, for their readiness in resigning their golden 
ornaments to make up the sum agreed to be paid to the Gauls, 
as a ransom for leaving the city; or, according to Plutarch, to 
make the golden cup which was sent to Delphi, as a present to 
poc in consequence of the vow of Camillus, after the taking 
of Veji? 

Bui Cicero says, that Popilia was the first to whom this 
honour was paid, by her son Catulus, several ages after; and, 
according to Plutarch, Cæsar introduced the custom of praising 
young matrons, upon the death of his wife Cornelia. But after 
that, both young and old, married and unmarried, were honoured 
with funeral orations.? 

While the funeral oration was delivering, the corpse was 
placed before the rostra. The corpse of Casar was placed in 
a gilt pavilion, like a small temple,* with the robe in which he 
had been slain suspended on a pole or trophy, and his image 
exposed on a movable machine, with the marks of all the 
wounds he had. received, for the body itself was not seen ;? but 
Dio says the contrary, xliv. 4. 

Under Augustus, it became customary to deliver more than 
one funeral oration in praise of the same person, and in dif- 
ferent places. 

From the forum, the corpse was carried to the place of 
burning or burial, which the law of the Twelve ‘Tables ordered 
to be without the city, HOMINEM MORTUUM IN URBE NE SEPELITO, 
NEVE URITO, according to the custom of other nations ; the Jews, 
the Athenians, and others,” 

The ancients are said to have buried their dead at their own 
houses; whence, according to some, the origin of idolatry, and 
the worship of household gods, the fear of hobgoblins, or 
spectres in the dark (Larva vel remures), &c.? Souls separated 
from the body were called temures vel manes ; if beneficent, 
LARES ; if hurtful, rarvæ vel maniz.? Augustus, in his speech to 
his soldiers before the battle of Actium, says that the Egyptians 
embalmed their dead bodies to establish an opinion of their 
immortality, Several of these still exist, called mummies, from 
mum, the Egyptian name of wax, ‘The manner of embalming 
is described by Herodotus, ii. 86. The Persians also anointed 
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the bodies of their dead with wax, to make them keep as long 
as possible.! 

The Romans prohibited burning or burying in the city, 
both from a sacred and civil consideration; that the priests 
might not be contaminated by seeing or touching a dead body, 
and that houses might not be endangered by the frequency of 
funeral fires, or the air infected by the stench.” 

The flamen of Jupiter was not allowed to touch a dead 
body, nor to go where there was a grave, so the high priest 
among the Jews ;° and if the pontifex maximus had to deliver a 
funeral oration, a veil was laid over the corpse, to keep it from 
his sight.* 

The places for burial were either private or public; the 
private in fields or gardens, usually near the highway, to be 
conspicuous, and to remind those who passed of mortality.’ 
Hence the frequent inscriptions, SISTE VIATOR, ASPICE VIATOR, 
&e. on the via Appia, Aurelia, Flaminia, Tiburtina, &c. The 
public places of burial for great men were commonly in the 
CAMPUS MARTIUS, Or CAMPUS ESQUILINUS, granted by a decree of 
the senate,’ for poor people without the Fsquiline gate, in places 
called puticun, vel -i. 

As the vast number of bones deposited in that common 
burying-ground rendered the places adjoining unhealthy, 
Augustus, with the consent of the senate and people, gave part 
of it to his favourite Mæcenas, who built there a magnificent 
house, called turris mrcEnatiana, with extensive gardens, 
whence it became one of the most healthy situations in Rome.” 

There was in the corner of the burying-ground a stone 
pilar, cippus, on which was marked its extent towards the 
road,'! and backwards to the fields ; ? also who were to be buried 
in it. 

If a burying-ground was intended for a person and his 
heirs, it was called SEPULCHRUM, vel MONUMENTUM H.EKEDITARIUM, 
which was marked in letters, thus, H. M. H. s. i. €. HOC MONUMEN- 
TUM HEREDES SEQUITUR; OF GENTILE and GENTILITIUM, PATRIUM, 
avitum.® If only for himself and family, Fammiarz. Freed- 
men were sometimes comprehended, and relations, when unde- 
serving, excluded.” 

The right of burying © was sometimes purchased by those who 
had no burying-ground of their own. 
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The Vestal virgins were buried in the city (quia legibus non 
tenebantur), and some illustrious men, as Poplicola, Tubertus, 
and Fabricius (virtutis causa, legibus soluti) ; which right their 
posterity retained,’ but did not use. To show, however, that 
they possessed it, when any of them died, they brought the 
dead body, when about to be burnt, into the forum, and setting 
down the couch, put à burning torch under it, which they im- 
mediately removed, and carried the corpse to another place. 
The right of making a sepulchre for himself within the pomerium 
was decreed to Julius Cæsar as a singular privilege.” 

When a person was burnt and buried in the same place, it 
was called sustum; whence this word is often put for a tomb.? 
A place where one was only burnt, ustrina, vel -um.* 

The funeral pile (Roevs, vel pyra,) was built in the form of an 
altar, with four equal sides, hence called ARA sEPULCHRI, FUNERIS 
ARA," of wood which might easily catch fire, as fir, pine, cleft 
oak, &c.° unpolished, according to the law of the Twelve Tables, 
ROGUM ASCIA NE POLITO, but not always so, also stuffed with paper 
and pitch, made higher or lower according to the rank of the 
deceased, hence noeus PLEBEIUS,? with cypress trees set around 
to prevent the noisome smell, at the distance of sixty feet from 
any house.? 

The basilica Porcia and senate-house adjoining, contiguous to 
the forum, were burnt by the flames of the funeral pile of 
Clodius." 

On the funeral pile was placed the corpse with the couch. 
The eyes of the deceased were opened," to which Virgil is 
thought to allude, JEn. iv. 221. 

The near relations kissed the body with tears,” and then set 
fire to the pile with a lighted torch, turning away their face,’ to 
show that they did it with reluctance. They prayed for a wind 
to assist the flames, as the Greeks did, and when that happened, 
it was thought fortunate." 

They threw into the fire various perfumes,” incense, myrrh, 
cassia, &c. which Cicero calls sumptuosa REsPERsIO ; forbidden 
by the Twelve Tables ; ? also cups of oils and dishes," with titles 
marking what they contained ; likewise the clothes and orna- 
ments, not only of the deceased,? but their own ; every thing in 
short that was supposed to be agreeable to the deceased while 
alive. All these were called muxEna, vel poxa.” 
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If the deceased had been a soldier, they threw on the pile his 
arms, rewards, and spoils; and ifa general, the soldiers some- 
times threw in their own arms.! 

At the funeral of an illustrious commander or emperor, the 
soldiers made a circuit? three times round the pile, from right 
to left? with their ensigns inverted, and striking their weapons 
on one another to the sound of the trumpet,* all present accom- 
panying them, as at the funeral of Sylla, and of Augustus, which 
custom seems to have been borrowed from the Greeks; used 
also by the Carthaginians; sometimes performed annually at 
the tomb.? 

As the manes were supposed to be delighted with blood? vari- 
ous animals especially such as the deceased had been fond of, 
were slaughtered at the pile, and thrown into it; in ancient 
times, also, men, captives or slaves,’ to which Cicero alludes, 
Flaec. 38. Afterwards, instead of them, gladiators, called 
BUSTUARII, were made to fight; so among the Gauls, slaves and 
clients were burned on the piles of their masters; ë among the 
Indians and Thracians, wives on the piles of their husbands. 
As one man had several wives, there was sometimes a contest 
among them about the preference, which they determined by 
lot? ‘Thus also among the Romans, friends testified their affec- 
tion; as Plotiuus to his patron, Plautius to his wife Orestilla, 
soldiers to Otho, Mnester, a freedman, to Agrippina," &c. 

Instances are recorded of persons, who came to life again on 
the funeral pile, after it was set on fire; so that they could not 
be preserved ; and of othevs, who, having revived before the 
pile was kindled, returned home on their feet. 

The Jews, although they interred their dead,” filled the couch 
on which the corpse was laid with sweet odours, and divers 
kinds of spices, and burned them. 

When the pile was burned down, the fire was extinguished, 
and the embers soaked with wine," the bones were gathered ” 
by the nearest relations, with loose robes, and sometimes bare- 
footed.16 

We read also of the nearest female relations gathering the 
bones in their bosom, who were called Funera, vel -ec.! 

The ashes and bones of the deceased are thought to have 
been distinguished by their particular position. Some suppose 
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the body to have been wrapt in a species of incombustible cloth, 
made of what the Greeks called asbestos? But Pliny restricts 
this to the kings of India, where only it was then known. 

The bones and ashes, besprinkled with the richest perfumes, 
were put into a vessel called urna, an urn; FERALIS URNA, made 
of earth, brass, marble, silver, or gold, according to the wealth 
or rank of every one.” Sometimes also a small glass vial full 
of tears, called by the moderns a lachrymatory, was put in 
the urn. 

The urn was solemnly deposited (componebatur) in the 
sepulchre (SEPULCHRUM, TUMULUS, MONUMENTUM, sedes vel domus, 
CONDITORIUM, V. -tivum, CINERARIUM, &c.) Hence componere, to 
bury, to shut up, to end; composito die, i. e. finito. 

When the body was not burned it was put into a coffin (arca 
vel loculus), with all its ornaments, usually made of stone, as 
that of Numa, and of Hannibal,* sometimes of Assian stone, from 
Assos, or -us, a town in Troas or Mysia, which consumed the 
body in forty days, except the teeth, hence called sancornaavs,* 
which word is put for any coffin or tomb." 

'The coffin was laid in the tomb on its back ; in what direction 
among the Romans is uncertain; but among the Athenians, 
looking to the west." 

Those who died in prison were thrown out naked on the 
street.? 

When the remains of the deceased were laid in the tomb, 
those present were three times sprinkled by a priest with pure 
water, from a branch of olive or laurel," to purify them, then 
they were dismissed by the Pmzrica, or some other person, 
pronouncing the solemn word iLicET, i. e. ire licet, you may 
depart. At their departure, they asked to take a last farewell, 
by repeating several times varE, or sarve eternum, farewell for 
ever, adding, Nos TE ORDINE, QUO NATURA PERMISERIT, CUNCTI 
sEQUEMUR, we shall all follow thee, in whatever order nature 
may permit," which were called versa Novissma ; also to wish 
that the earth might lie light on the person buried, which is 
found marked on several ancient monuments in these letters, 
8. T. T. L. SIT TIBI TERRA LEVIS," and the grave-stone,P that his 
bones might rest quietly, or lie softly ;!* PLACIDE quiEscas, may- 
est thou rest in peace. Hence compositusand positus, buried 
So placida compostus pace quiescit, he, settled, now enjoys e 
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peaceful ealm, is said of Antenor, while yet alive. We find 
in Ovid the contrary of this wish, solliciti jaceant, terraque 
premantur iniqua, may they be disquieted in their graves, and 
may the earth press heavily on them, as if the dead felt these 
things. Sometimes the bones were not deposited in the earth 
till three days after the body was burned.! 

The friends, when they returned home, as a further purifica- 
tion, after being sprinkled with water, stepped over a fire,” 
which was called surFitio. ‘The house itself also was pases, 
and swept with a certain kind of broom or besom;? which 
purgation was called exvEnn5, v. everre ; and he who performed 
it, EVERRIA TOR.* 

There were certain ceremonies for the purification of the 
family, called FERIE DENICALEs 3° when they buried a thumb, or 
some part cut off from the body before it was burned, or a bone 
brought home from the funeral pile, on which occasion a soldier 
might be absent from duty.’ 

A place was held religious where a dead body, or any part of 
it, was buried, but not where it was burned.’ 

For nine days after the funeral, while the family was in 
mourning, and employed about certain solemnities at the tomb, 
it was unlawful to summon the heir, or any near relation of the 
deceased, to a court of justice, or in any other manuer to molest 


them. 


On the ninth day a sacrifice was performed, called 


NOVENDIALE, with which these solemnities were concluded.? 


TOMBS, 


THE annexed engraving (plate 
5), exhibits the inside and out- 
side of the common burial place 
of a family, lately excavated 
at Pompeii, and may be supposed 
à flair representation of such 
buildings throughout the Roman 
empire. It consists of a square 
building, containing a small 
chamber, by the side of which is 
a door giving admission to a 
small court surrounded by a high 
wall. The entrance to the cham- 
ber is at the back. From the 
1evel of the outer wall there rise 
two steps, supporting a marble 
cippus richly ornamented, Jts 
front is occupied by a bas-relief 
and inscription, of which we an- 
nex à copy:— 


NAEVOLZIA ° 1* LIB. TYCHE* 
SIBI’: ET 

C*'MVNATIO * FAVSTO*AVG* 
ET * PAGANO 

CVI' DECVRIONES*CUNSENSV® 
* POPVLI 


1 Tac. Agric. 48. Ov. 
Mast.v. 426. 488. Am. 
ii. 16. 15. Virg. Æn. i. 
3:9. xi 210. 

£ uem  supergredie- 


4 Fest. 


bantur. Fest. 
3 scope, -uram. 


5 a nece 
Cic. Leg, ii. 22. Fest. 


BISFLLIVM * OB * MERITA * 
EIVS * DECRRVERVNT 
HOC * MONIMENTVM *NAEVO- 

LEIA*TVCHE LIBERTIS*SVIS 
LIBERTABVSO* ET *C' MVNATI 
* FAVSTL* VIVA * FECIT 


The latter js to the following 
purport;— **Nievoleia Tyche, 
freedwoman of Julia Tyche, to 
herself and to Caius Munatius 
Faustus, Angustal, and chief 
magistrate of the suburb, to 
whom the Decurions, with the 
consent of the people, have 
granted the bisellinm for his 
merits. Nzvoleia Tyche erect- 
ed this monument in her lifetime 
for her freedmen and women, and 
for those of C. Munatius Faus- 
tus." On one of the sides is a 
curious bas-relief, which pre- 
sents us with a view ofa strange- 
ly constructed vessel. Two 
explanations of this sculpture 
are given —one literal, that it is 
merely indicattve of the profes- 
sion of Munatius; the other al- 
legorical, that it symbolises the 


appellate, 7 Cic. ib. 


6 Cic. ib. 24. Ouinct. 
viii. 5.21. Sen, Ben v. 
24. Gel. xv. xvi. 4. 


arrival of the tossed ship of life 
in a quiet haven. 

A sort of solid bench for the 
reception of urns runs round the 
funeral chamber, and several 
niches for the same purpose are 
hollowed in the wall, called co- 
lumbaria, from their resemblance 
to the holes of a pigeon house. 
Some lamps were found here, 
and many urns, three of glass, 
the rest of common earth. The 
glass urns were of large size, 
one of them fifteen inches in 
height by ten in diameter, aud 
were protected from injury by 
leaden cases, They containeu, 
when found, burnt bones, and a 
liquid which has been analyzed, 
and fonnd to consist of mingled 
water, wine, and oil. In two of 
the urns it was ofa reddish tint, 
in the other yellow, oily and 
transparent. There can be no 
doubt but that we have here the 
libations which were poured as a 
last tribute of friendship u:on 
the ashes of the tenants of tlie 
tomb. 
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Oblations or sacrifices to the dead (INFERIÆ, vel PARENTALIA ) 
were afterwards made at various times, both occasionally and at 
stated periods, consisting of liquors, victims, and garlands,' 
called FERALIA MUNERA ; thus, ALICUI INFERIAS FERRE Vel MITTERE, 
et PARENTARE, to perform these oblations; parentare regi san- 
guine conjuratorum, to appease, to revenge the death of the 
king, by the blood of the conspirators ;? Saguntinorum manibus 
vastatione Italie, &c. parentatum est, an atonement was made 
to the ghosts of the Saguntines with the devastation of Italy, &c. ; 
so also LITARE.’ 

The sepulchre was then bespread with flowers, and covered 
with crowns and fillets. Before it, there was a little aliar, on 
which libations were made, and incense burned. A keeper was 
appointed to watch the tomb, which was frequently illuminated 
with lamps.* 

A kind of perpetual lamps are said, by several authors, to 
have been found in ancient tombs still burning, which, however, 
went out on the admission of air. But this, by others, is 
reckoned a fiction.° 

A feast was generally added, called siticernium,® both for the 
dead and the living. Certain things were laid on the tomb, 
commonly beans, lettuces, bread, and eggs, or the like, which it 
was supposed the ghosts would come and eat: hence cana 
FERALIS.’ What remained was burned ; for it was thought mean 
to take away any thing thus consecrated, or what was thrown 
into the funeral pile. Hence rapere de rogo cenam, e flamma 
cibum petere, to snatch food from a funeral pile, i. e. to be capa- 
ble of any thing sordid or mean,  Bustirapus is applied as a 
name of contempt to a sordid person, and sixicernium to an old 
man. 

After the funeral of great men, there was not only a feast for 
the friends of the deceased, but also a distribution of raw meat 
among the people, called viscERaATIO, with shows of gladiators 
and games, which sometimes continued for several days. Some- 
times games were celebrated also on the anniversary of the 
funeral Faustus, the son of Sylla, exhibited a show of gladia- 
tors in honour of his father, several years after his death, and 
pave a feast to the people, according to his father's testa- 
ment. 


The time of mourning for departed friends was appointed by 
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Numa,’ as well as funeral rites? and offerings to appease tlie 
manes? ‘There was no limited time for men to mourn, because 
none was thought honourable, as among the Germans. It usually 
did not exceed a few days. Women mourned for a husband or 
parent ten months, or a year, according to the computation of 
Romulus,’ but not longer. 

In a public mourning for any signal calamity, the death of a 
prince or the like, there was a total cessation from business 
(zyusTITIUM), either spontaneously or by public appointment, 
when the courts of justice did not sit, the shops were shut, &c.’ 
In excessive grief the temples of the gods were struck with 
stones,? and their altars overturned.? 

Both publie and private mourning was laid aside on account 
of the public games ; for certain sacred rites, as those of Ceres, 
&c., and for several other causes enumerated by Festus, in voce 
minuitur. After the battle of Cannz, by a decree of the senate, 
the mourning of the matrons was limited to thirty days. Im- 
moderate grief was supposed to be offensive to the manes." 

The Romans in mourning kept themselves at home, avoiding 
every entertainment and amusement," neither cuttiug their hair 
nor beard,” dressed in black,’ which custom is supposed to have 
been borrowed from the Egyptians, sometimes in skins ;* laying 
aside every kind of ornament, not even lighting a fire, which 
was esteemed an ornament to the house. Hence Focus perennis, 
i, e. sine luctu ; pervigil” 

The women laid aside their gold and purple. Under the 
republic they dressed in black like the men; but under the 
emperors, when party-coloured clothes came in fashion, they 
wore white in mourning.!? 

In a public mourning, the senators laid aside their latus 
clavus and rings ; the magistrates the badges of their office ;"' 
and the consuls did not sit on their usual seats in the senate, 
which were elevated above the rest, but on a common bench.!5 
Dio says, that the senators in great mourning appeared in the 
dress of the equites.” 

The Romans commonly built tombs ?' for themselves during 
their lifetime ;?' thus the mausoreum ? of Augustus in the Campus 
Martius, between the via Flaminia and the bank of the "Tiber, 


with woods and walks around. 
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occur in ancient inscriptions, v. F., VIVUS FECIT; V. F. C., VIVUS 
FACIENDUM CURAVIT ; V. S. P,, VIVUS SIBI POSUIT, also SE VIVO FECIT. 
If they did not live to finish them, it was done by their heirs, 
who were often ordered by the testament to build a tomb,! and 
sometimes did it at their own expense. Pliny complains bit- 
terly of the neglect of friends in this respect? 

‘Lhe Romans erected tombs either for themselves alone, with 
their wives (sEPULCHRA PRIVA, vel siNauraAR1A), or for themselves, 
their family, and posterity (CommuNra ), FAMILIARIA €t HZREDITA- 
ria; likewise for their friends who were buried elsewhere, or 
whose bodies could not be found (cENoTAPHION, vel TUMULUS 
HoNoRARIus, vel inanis).4*_ When a person falsely reported to 
have been dead returned home, he did not enter his house by 
the door, but was let down from the roof.’ 

The tombs of the rich were commonly built of marble,’ the 
ground enclosed with a wall,’ or an iron rail? and planted 
around with trees, as among the Greeks.? 

When several different persons had a right to the same 
burying-ground, it was sometimes divided into parts, and each 
part assigned to its proper owner. 

But common sepulchres were usually built below ground, and 
called nyroeæa, many of which still exist in different parts of 
Italy, under the name of catacombs. ‘There were niches cut 
out in the walls, in which the urns were placed ; these, from 
their resemblance to the niches in a pigeon-house, were called 
COLUMBARIA. 

Sepulchres were adorned with various figures in sculpture, 
which are still to be seen, with statues, columns, &c.” 

But what deserves particular attention, is the inscription or 
epitaph (TITULUS, exiyexQy, FPrrAPHIUM vel ELOGIUM), expressed 
sometimes in prose, and sometimes in verse, usually beginning 
with these letters, D. M. S., Dis MANIBUS SACRUM, vel wEMOoRLE ; P 
then the name of the person followed, his character, and the 
principal circumstances of his life. Often these words are used, 
HIC situs EsT vel sacer, “ here lies.” If he had lived happily 
in marriage, thus, SINE QUERELA, SINE JuRGIO, vel offensa, vel 
discordia, in uninterrupted harmony.’ 

When the body was simply interred without a tomb, an in- 
md was sometimes put on the stone coffin, as on that of 

uma, 


1 Suet. Aug. 101. Hor. 5 qnasiccelitus missus, 11 Cic. Tusc. Q. v. 23. 13 Prud, Symm, i. 402, 
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There was an action for violating the tombs of the dead 
(SEPULCHRI VIOLATI ACTIO ). 1 The punishment was a fine, the loss 
of a hand? working in the mines,’ banishment, or death. 

A tomb was violated by demolition, by converting it to im- 
proper purposes, or by burying in it those who were not 
intitled.* Tombs often served as lurking-places for the perse- 
cuted Christians, and others.? 

The body was violated by handling, or mutilating it, which 
was sometimes done for magical purposes? by stripping it of 
any thing valuable, as gold, arms, &c., or by transporting it to 
another place without leave obtained from the pontidiens maxi- 
mus, from the emperor, or the magistrate of the place.’ 

Some consecrated temples to the memory of their friends, 
as Cicero proposed to his daughter Tullia; which design he 
frequently mentions in his letters to Atticus. "This was a very 
ancient custom, and.probably the origin of idolatry.? 

‘The highest honours were decreed to illustrious persons after 
death. ‘The Romans worshipped their founder Romulus as a 
god, under the name of Quirinus? Hence, afterwards, the 
solemn consecration ! of the emperors, by a decree of the 
senate," who were thus said to be ranked in the number of the 
gods,” also some einpresses.? ‘Temples and priests were assigned 
to them." ‘They were invoked with prayers. Men swore by 
their name or genius, and offered victims on their altars,” 

The real body was burned, and the remains buried in the 
usual manner. But a waxen image of the deceased was made 
to the life; which, after a variety “of ridiculous ceremonies paid 
io it for seven days in the palace, was carried on a couch iu 
solemn procession, on the shoulders of young men of equestrian 
and patrician rank, first to the forum, where the dirge was sung 
by a choir of boys and girls of the most noble descent ; then to 
the Campus Martius, where it was burned, with a vast quantity 
of the richest odours and perfumes, on a lofty and magnificent 
pile; from the top of which an eagle let loose was supposed to 
«onvey the prince’s soul to heaven,“ 


ROMAN WEIGHTS AND COINS. 
Tue principal Roman weight was as or “bra, a pound; which 


was divided into twelve parts or ounces (unciz). ‘Thus, uncia, 
an ounce, or 4'5 of an as ; sextans, 2 ounces, or 44; quadrans, 


1 | Cic. Tusc. i, 12. Sen. Mart. i. 35. iii. 92. 15. — 35, 36. 41. 42, &c. Lac. ri, Suet. Ces. 88. ccelo 
Contr. iv. 4. 6 1. 4. C. de Sep. viol. E: e Plin. 27. Wisd. dicari, Plin. Pan. 11. 
2 manus amputatio. ix. 19. Ouinct. Decl. 5 T 13 Suet. Claud. 11. Tac. 

3 damnatio ad metal- 15. Apul; Met. ii, ‘Vac. 9. Misue. Felix Octav. Ann. v. 2. xvi. 2]. 
lum. Ann, ii. 69. Liv. i. 16. 14 see p. 257. 
4 alienos inferendo, Cic, 7 Phaedr. i. 27. 3. Dig. 16 amo@sucrs. 15 Virg. G. i. 42. Hor. 
Legg. ii, 26. D. de oe Plin. Ep. x. 73, Ji Herodian. iv, 2, Ep. ii. 1. 16, 
Sep. viol. 47. 12. 12 iu deorum numerum, 16 Herodian, iv. 3. 
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3, 3, or 1; triens, 4, 6, or 43 quincunz, 5, or $; semis, 6, 

€, Or 3; septunx, 7, or ~,; bes, or bessis, 8, 8, or 2; dodrans, 
9 

or 11 of an as. 

The uncra was also divided thus: semuncia, i, the half of an 
ounce, or 3}; of an as; duella, 4; sicilicus, vel -um, 1; sextula, 
2; drachma, 4; hemisescla, i. e. semisextula, ṣẹ ; tremissis, scru- 
pulus, scriptulum vel scripulum, 3, of an ounce, or 414 of an as.! 

As was applied to any thing divided into twelve parts; as an 
inheritance, an acre, liquid measure,” or the interest of money, 
&c. Hence, probably, our word ace, or unit. 

The Roman pound was equal to 10 ounces, 18 pennyweights, 
135 grains of English Troy weight, or nearly 12 ounces avoir- 
dupoise. 

The Greek weights, mentioned by Roman authors, are 
chiefly the talent, divided into 60 mine, and the mina into 100 
drachme. ‘The mina was nearly equal to the Roman libra. 

The English troy weight, by which silver and gold are 
weighed, is as follows: 24 grains, 1 pennyweight; 20 pwts. 1 
ounce; 12 oz. 1 pound. But apothecaries, in compounding 
medicines, make 20 grains 1 scruple; 3 sc. 1 drachm; 8 dr. 1 
ounce; 12 oz. 1 pound; avoirdupoise weight, by which larger 
and coarser commodities are weighed, 16 drams, 1 oz.; 16 oz. 
1 pound. 

The Romans, like other ancient nations,’ at first had no 
coined money,* but either exchanged commodities with one 
another, or used a certain weight of uncoined brass, or other 
metal Hence the various names of money also denote weight ; 
so pendere for solvere, to pay ; stipendium (a stipe pendenda), 
soldiers’ pay,? because at first it was weighed, and not counted. 
Thus, talentum and mina among the Greeks, shekel among the 
Hebrews, and pound among us. 

Several Greek words are supposed to allude to the original 
custom of exchanging commodities, thus, ceeyvyas, to purchase 
or exchange by giving a lamb (aec, aevos, agnus); wveomas, by 
giving an ass (ovog, asinus); zwarew, by giving a foal, monos 
(equuleus), or the young of any animal. 

Servius Tullius first stamped pieces of brass with the image 
of cattle, oxen, swine, &c. (PEcupEs), whence pecunia, money.’ 
Silver was first coined A. U. 484, five years before the first 
Punic war, or, according to others, A. U. 498; and gold sixty- 
two years after. Silver coins, however, seem to have been in 
use at Rome before that time, but of foreign coinage.? The 
Roman coins were then only of brass. 


1 Var. L. L. iv. 36. 4 pecunia signata. Servius rex ovium tavit, Varr. R. R. ii. 1, 

2 see p 58. 396, Liv, 5 ws rude. boumque ettigie primus — Plut. Q. Rom, 40. 
vit. I 6 Festus. wes signavit — Plin. 8 Plin. xxii. 3. 40, 

6 Sirab. iii, 155. 41 Ov. Fast. v. 281.  xxxili.J es pecore nos Liv. viii, 11, Ep. xve 
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Hence xs, or æra, plur., is put for money in general ;! ere 
mutare, to buy or sell; @s alienum, debt; annua era, yearly 
pay ; erarium, the treasury ; es militare, money for paying the 
soldiers, given from the treasury to the quæstor by the tribun: 
erarit, or by them to the soldiers ; homo «ratus, a monied man,” 
as some read the passage. So tribuni non tam erati, i. e. bene 
nummati, quam ut appellantur, ærarii, i.e. ære corrupti, vel in 
erarios aut Cerites referendi ;? era vetusta, i.e. prisca moneta, 
ancient money, but æra vetera, old crimes or debts; æruscare 
vel esculari, to get money by any means ;* eruscator vel escu- 
lator, a low beggarly fellow, a fortune-teller, or the like ; obc- 
ratus, oppressed with debt, a debtor; in meo «re est, i. e. in 
bonis meis vel in meo censu, mine, my friend ;? @s circumfora- 
neum, money borrowed from bankers, who had shops in porti- 
coes round the forum.’ 

Money was likewise called stirs (a stipando), from being 
crammed in a cell, that it might occupy less room, But this 
word is usually put for a small coin, as we say a penny, or 
farthing, offered to the gods at games or the like,? or given as 
an alms to a beggar, or to any one as a new year's gift (STRENA), 
or by way of contribution for any public purpose.? 

The first brass coin was called as, anciently assis (from @s) 
of a pound weight (dibradis), The highest valuation of fortune" 
under Servius, was a 100,000 pounds weight of brass.” 

The other brass coins, besides the as, were semisses, trientes, 
quadrantes, and sextantes. ‘Lhe quadrans is also called TERuN- 
cus (a tribus unciis)? 

‘These coins at first had the full weight which their names 
imported, hence in later times called xs Grave." 

This name was used particularly after the weight of the as 
was diminished, to denote the ancient standard,” because when 
the sum was large, the asses were weighed and not counted 
Servius on Virgil makes es grave to be lumps ® of rough cop- 
per, or uncoined brass." 

In the first Punic war, on account of the scarcity of money, 
asses were struck weighing only the sixth part of a pound, 2 
two ounces,? which passed for the same value as those of a pouna 
weight had done ; whence, says Pliny, the republic gained five- 
sixths,? and thus discharged its debt. ‘The mark of the as then 
was a double Janus on one side, and the beak or stern of a ship 
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on the other ; of the ériens and quadrans, a boat (rates) ; whence 
they were sometimes called naTITI.! 

In the second Punic war, while Fabius was dictator, the asses 
were made to weigh only one ounce (unciales) ; and, afterwards 
by the law of Papirius, A. U. 565, half an ounce (semunciales).” 

The sum of three asses was called tressis ; of ten asses, de- 
cussis ; of twenty, vicessis ; and so on to a hundred, cEentussis,° 
but there were no such coins. 

The silver coins were prNanrvs, the value of which was ten 
asses, or ten pounds of brass (deni eris, sc. asses), marked with 
the letter x.—Quinanivs, five asses, marked v.—and sEsTERTIUS, 
two asses and a half (quas? sEsogurrERTIUS), commonly marked 
by the letters r. v. s., for libra libra semis ; or by abbreviation, 
H. S., and often called absolutely nummus, because it was in most 
frequent use.* 

The impression on silver coins? was usually, on one side, 
carriages drawn by two or four beasts (bige vel quadrige): 
whence they are called s184T1 and guapricati, sc. nummi, and 
on the reverse, the head of Roma with a helmet. 

On some silver coins were marked the figure of Victory, 
hence called vicroniaTI, stamped by the Clodian law,’ of the 
same value with the quinari. 

From every pound of silver were coined 100 denarii ; so that 
at first a pound of silver was equal in value to a thousand 
pounds of brass. Whence we may judge of the scarcity of 
silver at that time in Home. But afterwards the case was 
altered. Por when the weight of the as was diminished, it bore 
the same proportion to the denarius as before, till it was reduced 
to one ounce; and then a denarius passed for sixteen asses 
(except in the military pay, in which it continued to pass for 
ten asses, at least under the republic, for in the time of Tiberius 
it appears no such exception was made),? a quinarius for eight 
asses, and a sestertius for four; which proportion continued 
when the as was reduced to half an ounce. Hence argentum 
ere solutum, i. e. an as for a sestertius, or the fourth part.’ 

But the weight of the silver money also varied, and was 
different under the emperors from what it had been under the 
republic. 

Varro mentions silver coins of less value; nigELLA, worth an 
as, or the tenth part of a denarius ; sEMBELLA (quasi semilibella), 
worth half a pound of brass, or the twentieth part of a denarius, 
and rERuNciUs, the fortieth part of a denarius. But Cicero puts 
the dibella for the smallest silver coin, as well as the teruncius ; " 


1 Plut. Q. Rom. 40. see Gel. xv. 15. Macrob. 7 Cic. Font. 5. Quinct. 10 Varr. L, L. iv. 36. 
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this, however, he does only proverbially; as we may say, a 
penny or a farthing. 

A golden coin was first struck at Rome in the second Punic 
war, in the consulship of C. Claudius Nero and M. Livius Sali- 
nator, A. U. 546; called aureus, or aureus nummus, equal in 
weight to two denarii and a quinarius, and in value to twenty- 
five denarii, or 100 sestertii. Hence the fee allowed to be 
taken by a lawyer is called by Tacitus dena sestertia ; by Pliny, 
decem millia, sc. n. s. ; ^ and by Ulpian, cENTUM auret,? all of 
which were equivalent. 

The common rate of gold to silver under the republic was 
tenfold.” But Julius Cæsar got so much gold by plundering, 
that he exchanged itt for 3000 sestertii, or 150 denarii, the 
pound, i. e. a pound of gold for 7; pounds of silver,” 

The aureus in later ages was called sormus, but then greatly 
inferior, both in weight and beauty, to the golden coins struck 
under the republic and first emperors. 

At first forty aurei were made from a pound of gold, with 
much the same images as the silver coins. But under the late 
emperors they were mixed with alloy ; and thus their intrinsic 
value was diminished. Hence a different number of aurei were 
made from a pound of gold at different times; under Nero, 45,’ 
but under Constantine, 72. 

Tie emperors usually impressed on their coins their own 
image. This was first done by Julius Cæsar, according to a 
decree of the senate.? 

The essay or trial of gold was called oprussa,? hence aurum 
ad obrussam, sc. exactum, the purest gold; ARGENTUM PUSTULA- 
TUM, the finest silver," vel purum putum ; ARGENTUM infectum vel 
rude, bullion, unwrought or uncoined silver: factum, plate; 
signatum, coined silver; nummus asper, new-coined ; ! vetus vel 
tritus, old, &c. 

Some coins were indented (serrati). 

Besides the ordinary coins, there were various medals struck 
to commemorate important events, properly called mEpaLLions ; 
for what we commonly term Roman medals, were their current 
money. When an action deserved to be recorded on a coin, it 
was stamped and issued out of the mint. 

Money was coined in the temple of Juno moneta ; whence 
money. The consuls at first are thought to have had the charge 
of it. But particular officers were afterwards created for that 
purpose." 


1 Suet. Oth. 4. Tac. ret,—ihat one piece of 7 Plin. xxxiii. 3. vii. 85. - 
Hist. i. 24. Ann. xi. 7, gold should be deemed 8 Juv. xiv. 291. Dio. 11 Gel. vi 5. Liv. xxvii. 
Plin. Ep. v. 21. equivalent to ten of xliv. 4, 18. xxxiv. 52. Suet. ib, 

2 D. 1. 12. de extr. cog- silver, Liv. xxxviii. 11. 9 Plin, xxxiii. 5. Cic, Sen. Ep. 39. 
nit. sce p. 155. 4 promercale divideret, Brut. 74. Sen. Ep. i3. 12 Tac. de Mor, Gerni 

8 ut pro argenteis de- 5 Suet. Cæs. 54. £. 19 5 
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There are several Grecian coins mentioned by Roman 
writers, some of them equal to Roman coins, and some noi ; 
DRACHMA, equal to a denarius ; but some make it to be as nine 
to eight; mina, equal to 100 drachme, or to a Roman libra or 
pound of silver; rarENTUM, equal to sixty ming, or Roman 
pounds; mETRA-DRACHMA vel -um, equal to four drachme or 
denarii, as its name imports; but Livy, according to the com- 
mon reading, makes it three denarii; osoLus, the sixth part of 
a denarius or drachma. 


METHOD OF COMPUTING MONEY. 


Tur Romans usually computed sums of money by sEsTERTII or 
SESTERTIA. Sestertium is the name of a sum, not of a coin. 

When a numeral noun is joined with sesferti?, it means just 
so many sesterces; thus, decem sestertii, ten sesterces: but 
when it is Joined with sestertia, it means so many thousand ses- 
tertii; thus, decem sestertia, tev. thousand sesterces. 

SEs TERTIUM, mille sestertiz, mille nummi vel sestertii nummi ; 
mille sestertium, mille nummum vel sestertium, nummum mille ; 
H. S. vel u.s. 2500 «ris, sc. asses; 250 denarii vel drachme 
denote the same sum, 

When a numeral adverb is joined to sestertium, it means so 
many hundred thousand sestertii ; thus quadragies sestertium is 
the same with quadragies centena millia sestertiorum nummorum, 
or quater millies mille sestertii, four millions of sestertii. Some- 
times the adverb stands by itself, and denotes the same thing ; 
thus, decies, vicies vel vigesies, sc. sestertium ; expressed more 
fully, decies centena, sc. millia sestertium ; and completely, Cic. 
Verr, i. 10, and Juv. iii. 70. So also in sums of brass, decies 
&ris, sc. centena millia assium. Kor when we say deni eris, 
centum cris, &c. asses is always to be supplied. 

When sums are marked by letters, if the letters have a line 
over them, centena millia is understood, as in the case of the 


numeral adverbs; thus, u. s. m, c. signifies the same with millies 
centies, 1. e. 110,000,000 sestertii or nummi, £888,020: 16: 8, 
whereas H. s. m. c. without the cross line, denotes only 1100 
sestertii, £8 : 17 : 74. 

When the numbers are distinguished by points in two or three 
orders, the first towards the right hand signifies units, the second 
thousands, and the third hundred thousands; thus, ru. xu. pc. 
us. denotes 300,000, 12,000, and 600 u. s., in all making 312,600 
sestertii, £5047 : 3 : 95 


l Plin. xxi, 34, Liv. 335. things —/7,523:11:102 same description in the 
xxxiv, 52. xxxvi, 46. 3 Thereishereanerror sterling, just one half chapter have been cor. 
Cic. Fam. xii, 13. in calculation: 312,600 ofthe amount given by rected without being 


2 Liv. xxiv. 1). Hor.  sestertiireckoningeach the author. Several pointed out in notes.— 
Sat, i. 3. 15, Juv. x. worth 1 penny, 3i far- other errors of the Eb. French raul, 
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Pliny says,! that seven years before the first Punic war, there 
was in the Roman treasury auri pondo xvi. ncccx., argenti 
pondo, XXIL LXX., et in numerato, Lx. LXXV. cccc., that is, 16,810 
pounds of gold, 22,070 pounds of silver, and in ready money, 
0,275,400 sestertii, £50,060 : 15: 7. But these sums are other- 
wise marked thus, auri pondo xvi. m. DCCCX., argent? XXII. M.LXX., 


2L in numerato LXII. LXXV. M. CCCC. 

When sestertium neut. is used, pondo is understood, that is, 
two pounds and a half of silver, or a thousand sestertii.? 

When n. s. or seslertium is put after decem millia or the like, 
it is in the genitive plural for sestertiorum, and stands for so 
many ses£erti?, which may be otherwise expressed by decem ses- 
tertia, &c. But sestertium, when joined with decies or the like, 
is in the nominative ox accusative singular, and is a compen- 
dious way of expressing decies centies sestertium, i. e. decies cen- 
tum vel decies centena millia sestertium v. sestertiorum. 

‘The Romans sometimes expressed sums by talents; thus, 
decem millia talentdm, and sestertium bis millies et quadringen- 
ties are equivalent. So 100 talents and 600,000 denarii ;? or by 
pounds, Lire pondo, i. e. pondere in the ablative, for these 
words are often Joined, as we say, pounds in weight, and when 
roxpo is put by itself as an indeclinable noun, for a pound or 
pounds, it is supposed even then, by the best crities, to be in 
the ablative, and to have Zibra or libre understood.* 

The Roman libra contained twelve ounces of silver, and was 
worth about £3 : 4 : 7 sterling ; the talent, nearly £193 : 15. 

But the common computation was by sestertii or nummi. 

A sEsTERTIUS is reckoned to have been worth of our money 
one penny 32 farthings; a quinarius or victoriatus 3d. 3.9.5; a 
DENARIUS, 7d. 3q.; the aureus, or gold coin, 16s. 12d. ; a sxs- 
TERTIUM, Or a thousand sesterti, £8: 1: 54,—ten scestertti, ls. 
Td. lig.—a hundred sestertii, 16s. ld. 3g.—ten sestertia, or 
10,000 sestertii, £80 : 14 : 7,—a hundred sestertia, ar 100,000 
sestertii, £807 : 5: 10,—1000 sestertia, or decies sestertium, or 
decies centena millia sestertium, vel nummum, or 1,000,000 
sestertii, £8,072 : 18 : 4, sterl. — centies, vel centies m. s. vel 
centies centum millia sestertiorum, or 10,000,000 sestertii, 
£80,729 : 3 : 4, sterl.—;7mnillies, vel millies n. s., £807,291 : 13: 4, 
sterl.—millies centies n. s., £888,020 : 16 : 8, sterl. Hence we 
may form some notion of certain instances on record of Roman 
wealth and luxury. 

Crassus js said to have possessed in lands bis millies, i. e. 
£1,614,583 : 6 : 8, besides money, slaves, and household furni- 


] xxxiii. 3. 4 sce Gronoviusde Pec. Macrob. Sat. ii. 15. xx. I. Cice. Clu. 61. 
2 Liv. xxii. 23. vet. Plaut. Pseud. jii, Columel. xii. 20. 28. Invent. ij. 40, Parad. 
3 Gic Rab Post. 8. 2. 27. Radeiive 2.0, En v a aae vl. 

Liv. axxiv, 50. Men. ii 3. 3. et 18. 23. xxvi. 47. Gel. ii, 21. 
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ture,’ which may be estimated at as much more.? in the opinion 
of Crassus, no one deserved to be called rich who could not 
maintain an army, or a legion. —Seneca, ter millies, £2,421,875. 
—Pallas, the freedman of Claudius, an equal sum.*—Lentulus 
ihe augur, quater millies, £3,229,166 : 13 : 4. — C. Caecilius 
Claudius Isidorus, although he had lost a great part of his for- 
tune in the civil war, left by his will 4,116 slaves, 3,600 yoke 
of oxen, 257,000 of other cattle ; in ready money, n. s. sercen- 
ties, £484,315.* 

Augustus received by the testaments of his friends quater 
decies millies, £:329,291,666 : 13:4. He left in legacies to the 
Roman people, i.e. to the public, quadringenties, £392,916 : 13 : 4, 
and to the tribes or poor citizens rRiCciEs quinquies, £28,255 : 
4:92, Tiberius left at his death vigesies ac septies millies, 
£21,796,875, which Caligula lavished away in less than one 
year/ Vespasian, at his accession to the empire, said, that to sup- 
port the common wealth, there was need of quadringenties millies, 
£322,916,666 : 13 : 4, an immense sum! more than the national 
debt of Britain !§ 

The debt of Milo is said to have amounted to u. s. septingen- 
ties, £565,104 : 3 : 4? 

Cesar, before he enjoyed any office, owed 1300 talents, 
£251,875. When, after his pretorship, he set out for Spain, 
he is reported to have said, bis millies et quingenties sibi deesse, 
ut nihil haberet, i. e. that he was £2,018,229 : 3 : 4 worse than 
nothing. A sum hardly credible! When he first entered 
Rome in the beginning of the civil war, he took out of the 
treasury £1,095,979,” and brought into it, at the end of the civil 
war, above £4,843,750 (amplius sexies millies). He is said to 
have purchased the friendship of Curio, at the beginning of the 
civil war, by a bribe of sexcenties sestertium, £484,375," and 
that of the consul, L. Paulus, the colleague of Marcellus, A. U. 
704, by 1500 talents, about £290,625." Of Curio, Lucan says, 
hic vendidit urbem, he sold the city ; venali Curio lingua, Curio 
of venal eloquence,’ and Virgil, as it is thought, vendidit hic 
auro patriam, he sold his native country for gold. But this 
Curio afterwards met with the fate which as a traitor to his 
country he deserved, being slain by Juba in Africa.* Lidycas 
en nobile corpus pascit aves! nullo contectus curio busto, Lucan. 
iv. 809. 


See! where, a prey, unburied Curio lies, 
To every fowl that wings the Libyan shies.— Rowe. 


1 Plin, xxxiii. 10. s. 47. 5 tribubus vel plebi. Vesp. 16. 12 App. B. C. ii. 413. 
2 alterum tantum. 6 Suet. Aug. ult. Tac. 9 Plin. xxxvi. 15. 5, %4, Plut. Css. Pump. et 
3 Cic. Off. i. 8. Plin. Ann. i. 8. 10 Piut.Cas.App. B.C. Suet. Cass, 29. 

xxxii, 10. Tac. Ann, 7 Suet. Cal. 37. ii. 432. Plin. xxxiii. 3. 13 Lue. i, 269. iv. vlt. 
xii. 52, xiii. 42. 8 In the year 1791, 11 Vel.ii.96. Vcl.Pat.ii. 14 Virg. Æn, vi. UZl, 
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Antony, on the Ides of March, when Cæsar was killed, owed 
quadringenties, £322,916 : 13 : 4, which he paid before the 
kalends of April, and squandered of the public money, sester- 
tium septies millies, £5,651,041 : 13 : 4.! 

Cicero at first charged Verres with having plundered the 
Sicilians of sestertium millies, but afterwards exacted only quad- 
ringenties.? 

Apicius wasted on luxurious living sexcenties sestertium, 
£484,375 ; Seneca says, sestertium millies in culinam consump- 
sit, and being at last obliged to examine the state of his affairs, 
found that he had remaining only sestertium centies, £80,729 : 3: 4, 
a sum which he thought too small to live upon, and therefore 
ended his days by poison.? 

Pliny says, that in his time Lollia Paulina wore, in full dress, 
jewels to the value of quadragies sestertium, £32,291 : 13 : 4, or 
as others read the passage, quadringenties sestertium, £322,916 : 
13:4. Julius Cæsar presented Servilia, the mother of M. 
Brutus, with a pearl worth sexagies sestertio, £48,417 : 10. 
Cleopatra, at a feast with Antony, swallowed a pearl dissolved 
in vinegar worth centies ne s., £80,729 : 3:4. Clodius, the son 
of Æsopus, the tragedian, swallowed one worth decies, £8,072 : 
18:4. Caligula did the same.’ 

A single dish of Æsop’s is said to have cost a hundred sester- 
tia, £807: 5: 10.° Caligula laid out on a supper, centies n, s., 
£80,729 : 3: 4, and Heliogabalus, tricies n. s., £24,218 : 15.7 
The ordinary expense of Lucullus for a suppor in the hall of 
Apollo, was 50,000 drachme, £1,614: 11 : 8. 

Even persons of a more sober character were sometimes very 
expensive. Cicero had a citron-table which cost him m.s. de- 
cies, £807 : 5: 10; and bought the house of Crassus with bor- 
rowed money, for H. s. xxxv. i. e. tricies quinquies, £28,255 : 4 : 
2.” This house had first belonged to the tribune M. Livius 
Drusus, who, when the architect promised to build it for him in 
such a manner that none of his neighbours should overlook 
him, answered, “ If you have any skill, contrive it rather so, 
that all the world may see what 1 am doing.” ” 

Messala bought the house of Autronius for H. s. CCCCXXXVII., 
£352,786 : 2:9." Domitius estimated his house at sexagies 
sestertia, i. e. £48,437 : 10. The house of Clodius cost centies 
et quadragies octies, £119,479." 

The fish-pond of C. Herius was sold for quadragies m. s., 
£39,991 : 13 : 4, and the fish of Lucuilus for the same sum." 

The house-rent of middling people in the time of Julius 


1 Cic. Phil, it. 37. v. 4, 4 Plin. x. 35. s, 57. xxxv, 12. 10 Vell. Pat. ii. 11. 
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Cesar is supposed to have been bina millia nummum, £16 : 9:11. 
That of Coelius was xxx millia nummum, £242 : 3:9, and 
thought high.! 

The value of houses in Rome rose greatly in a few years. 
The house of Marius, which was bought by Cornelia for 74 
myriads of drachme, £2,421 : 17 : 6, was, not long after, 
purchased by Lucullus for 50 myriads, and 200 drachme, 
$£pMN59*-5. 102 

The house of Lepidus, which in the time of his consulship 
was reckoned one of the finest in Rome, in the space of 35 years 
was not in the hundredth rank.? The villa of M. Scaurus being 
burned by the malice of his slaves, he lost m. s. millies, 
£807,291: 13:4. "The golden house* of Nero must have cost 
an immense sum, since Otho laid out in finishing a part of it 
quingenties u. s., £403,645 : 16 : 8^ 


THE INTEREST OF MONEY. 


‘Tue interest of money was called ranus, vel fenus; or vsuna, 
fructus, merces, vel ánpendium ; the capital, caput, or sors ; also 
Fanus, which is put for the principal as well as the interest.’ 

When one as was paid monthly for the use of a hundred, it 
was called usura cENTEsIMA, because in a hundred months the 
interest equalled the capital; or asses vsum, ‘This we call 12 
per cent. per annum,’ which was usually the legal interest at 
Home, at least towards the end of the republic, and under the 
first emperors. Sometimes the double of this was exacted, bine 
centesime, 24 per cent., and even 48 per cent., quaterne centesi- 
mæ. Horace mentions one who demanded 60 per cent. ; quinas 
hic capiti mercedes exsecat, i. e. quintuplices usuras exigit, vel 
quinis centesimis fnerat, he deducts from the capital sum five 
common interests.? 

When the interest at the end of the year was added to the 
capital, and likewise yielded interest, it was called centesime 
renovat@, or ANATOCISMUS Gnniversarius, compound interest; if 
not, centesime perpetue ; or fenus perpetuum.? 

Usur& semisses, six per cent.; trientes, four per cent. ; quad- 
rantes, three per cent.; besses, eight per cent., &c.; usure legi- 
time vel licite, legal interest ; illicite vel illegitime, illegal.” 

Usura is commonly used in the plural and renvs in the 
singular. 

The interest permitted by the Twelve Tables was only one 
per cent., F&Nus uNCIARIUM vel uxciE& usuR® (see lex DUILIA 


1 Suet. Ces. 38. Cic. 4 aurea domus. bere vel mutuari, Plin. 9 Cic. Att. v. 21, 
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w.zN1A), which some make the same with usura centesima ; re- 
duced, A. U. 408, to one-half, ranus sEwvNcCIARIUM ;! but these, 
and other regulations, were eluded by the art of the usurers.* 
After the death of Antony and Cleopatra, A.U. 725, the interest 
of money at Rome fell from 12 to 4 per cent? 

Professed bankers or money-lenders were also called wExsanit 
vel trapezite, ARGENTARII, NUMMULARII, vel collybiste, sometimes 
appointed by the public.* 

A person who laid out money at interest was said pecuniam 
alicui v. apud. aliquem occupare, ponere, collocare, &c. ; when he 
called it in, relegere.° 

The Romans commonly paid money by the intervention of a 
banker whose account-books of debtor and creditor? were 
kept with great care ; hence acceptum referre, and among later 
writers, acceptum ferre, to mark on the debtor side, as received ; 
ACCEPTILATIO, à form of freeing one from an obligation without 
payment: expensum ferre, to mark down on the creditor side, 
as paid or given away ; ezpensi latio, the act of doing so; ratio 
accepti atque expensi inter nos convenit, our accounts agree ; in 
rationem inducere vel in tabulis rationem scribere, to state an 
account. And because this was done by writing down the sum 
ana subscribing the person's name in the banker's books, hence 
scribere nummos alicui, i. e. se per scriptum v. chirographum 
obligare ut solvat, to promise to pay ;? rationem accepti scribere, 
to borrow; rescribere, to pay, or to pay back what one has re- 
ceived ; so, perscribere, to order to pay; whence PERSCRIPTIO, 
an assignment or an order on a banker? Hence also nomen is 
put for a debt, for the cause of a debt, or for an article of an 
account, Nomina facere, to contract debt, to give security for 
payment, by subscribing the sum in a banker's books, or to 
accept such security; evigere, to demand payment. So, appel- 
lare de nomine, dissolvere, to discharge, to pay ; solvere, expun- 
gere, explicare, expedire ;  transcribere nomina in alios, Vo lend 
money in the name of others; pecunia ei est in nominibus, is on 
loan ; in codicis extrema cera nomen infimum in flagitiosa litura, 
the last article at the bottom of the page shamefully blotted ; 
rationum nomina, articles of accounts ;" in tabulas nomen referre, 
to enter a sum received ; multis Verri nominibus acceptum re- 
ferre, to mark down on the debtor side many articles or sums 
received from Verres; hinc ratio cum Curtiis, multis nominibus, 
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quorum in tabulis iste habet nullum, i. e. Curtiis nihil expensum 
tulit Verres. Hence Cicero, pleading against Verres, often 
says, RECITA NOMINA, i. e. res, personas, causas, in quas ille aut 
quibus expensum tulit, the accounts, or the different articles of 
an account; certis. nominibus pecuniam debere, on certain ac- 
counts ;* non refert parva nomina in codices, small sums ; multis 
nominibus versuram ab aliquo facere, to borrow many sums to 
pay another; permulta nomina, many articles, likewise for a 
debtor; ego bonum nomen existimor, a good debtor, one to be 
trusted ; optima nomina non appellando fiunt mala? bono nomine 
centesimis contentus erat, non bono quaternas centesimas sperabat, 
he was satisfied with 12 per cent. from a good debtor, he looked 
for 48 from a bad; nomina sectatur tironum, i. e. ut debitores | 
faciat venatur, seeks to lend to minors, a thing forbidden by 
law; cautos nominibus certis expendere nummos, i. e. sub chiro- 
grapho bonis nominibus vel debitoribus dare, to lend on security 
to good debtors ; locare nomen sponsu improbo, to become surety 
with an intention to deceive.? 

As the interest of money was usually paid on the Kalends, 
hence called TRISTES, and cELERESs, a book in which the sums to 
be demanded were marked was called carenparium.* 


ROMAN MEASURES OF LENGTH. 


Tue Romans measured length or distance by feet, cubits, paces, 
stadia, and miles. 

The Romans, as other nations, derived their names of mea- 
sure chiefly from the parts of the human body. Duartus, a digit, 
or finger's breadth ; PoLLEX, a thumb's breadth, an inch; PaL- 
mus, a hand's breadth, a palm, equal to (=) 4 digiti, or three 
inches; PEs, a foot, = 16 digits or 12 inches; ParwiPEs, a foot 
and a hand's breadth ; cusrrus vel ulna, a cubit, from the tip of 
the elbow, bent inwards, to the extremity of the middle finger, 
= lz foot, the fourth part of a well-proportioned man’s stature ; 
PASSUS, à pace, — 5 feet, including a double step, or the space 
from the place where the foot is taken up to that where it is set 
down, the double of an ordinary pace, gradus vel gressus. A 
pole ten feet long ? was called pertica, a perch.® ‘lhe English 
perch or pole is 163 feet ; una pertica tractare, to measure with 
the same ell, to treat in the same manner,’ 

Each foot (pes) was divided into 4 palmi or hand-breadths, 
12 pollices or thumb-breadths, and 16 digit? or finger-breadths. 
Each digitus was supposed equal to 4 barley-corns;? but the 
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English make their inch only three barley-corns. ‘The foot was 
also divided into 12 parts, denominated from the divisions of 
the Roman as ; thus, dodrans vel spithama, 9 pollices, or uncie, 
inches.! 

A cubit (cusitus, v. -um) was equal to a foot and a half 
(sesquipes), 2 spithame, 6 palmi, 18 pollices, or 24 digiti. Pas- 
sus, à pace, was reckoned equal to 5 feet ; 125 passus, or 625 
feet, made a sranium or furlong; and 8 stadia, or 1000 paces, 
or 5000 feet, a mile (MILLIARIUM, vel -re ; vel MILLE, sc. passus 
v. passuum)? 

The Greeks and Persians called 30 stadia parasanaa; and 2 
parasangs, scHcxos ; but others differ.” 

The Roman acre (yvaERux) contained 240 feet in length and 
120 in breadth ; that is, 28,800 square feet.* 

The half of an acre was called actus guapratus, consisting of 
120 feet square (actus, in quo boves agerentur cum aratro uno 
impetu justo vel protelo, 1. e. uno traciu vel tenore, at one 
stretch, without stopping or turning; non strigantes, without 
resting). Actus quadratus uxbiQguE finitur pedibus cxx. Hoc 
duplicatum facit jugerum, et ab eo, quod erat suNctum, nomen 
jugeri usurpavit. Jugum vocabatur, quod uno jugo boum in die 
exarari posset.° 

An English acre contains 40 perches or poles, or 660 feet, in 
length, and four poles, or 66 feet, in breadth. The Scottish acre 
is somewhat more than one-fifth larger. 

The zvaERvw was divided into the same parts as an as ; hence 
uncia agri, the twelfth part of an acre.? 


ROMAN MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 


‘THE measure of capacity most frequently mentioned by Roman 
authors is the AwPnona,! called also ouapRANTAL Or capus, and by 
the Greeks metreta or ceramium, a cubic foot, containing 2 
urne, 3 modii, 8 congit, 48 sextarii, and 96 hemine or cotyle. 
But the Attic amphora? contained 2 urne, and 72 sextarüi. 

The amphora was nearly equal to 9 gallons English, and the 
sextarius to one pint and a half English, or one mutchkin and 
a half Scottish. 

A sextarius contained 2 hemine, 4 quartarii, 8 acetabula, and 
12 cyathi, which were denominated from the parts of the Roman 
as; thus, calices or cups were called seatantes, quadrantes, 
trientes, &c. according to the number of cyathi which they 
contained.? 


1 Suet. Aug, 79. Plin, v. 10. xii. 14. s. 49, Sen. Ep. 3l. vas ejus mensure 
vii. 2, 4 Quinct. i. 10,42, Var. Phedr. iii. 6. 9. Col. utrinque ferretur, dua- 
2 Cic. Cac, 10. Att. ii. R. R. i. 10. 1. Plin, v.1. 5. Varr. R. R, i. bus ansis. 
+. Gell. i, 10, Plin. ii, — xviii. 3, &c. 10. 8 wados, or metreta, 
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A cyathus was as much as one could easily swallow at once. 
It contained 4 ligule vel lingule, or cochlearia, spoonfuls. 

Coxarvs, the eighth of an amphora, was equal to a cubic half 
foot, or to 6 sextarii. ‘This measure of oil or wine used 
anciently to be distributed by the magistrates or leading men 
among the people. Hence coneiarivuy, a gratuity or largess of 
money, corn, or oil, given to the people, chiefly by the emper- 
ors, or privately to an individual.? 

A gratuity to the soldiers was called ponativum, sometimes 
also coneiarium.® The congiaria of Augustus, from their small- 
ness, used to be called neminarta.* 

The weight of rain-water contained in an amphora was 80 
Roman pounds, in a congius 10 pounds, and in a sextarius 1 
pound 8 ounces. 

The greatest measure of things liquid among the Romans was 
the curEvs, containing 20 amphore. 

Pliny says, the ager Cecubus usually yielded 7 cule? of wine 
an acre, i. e. 143 gallons 3; pints English, worth at the vineyard 
300 nummi, or 75 denarii, each culeus, i. e. £2 : 8: 51, about a 
halfpenny the English pint.’ 

Moprvs was the chief measure for things dry, the third part 
of a cubic foot, somewhat more than a peck English. A modius 
of Gallic wheat weighed about 20 libre. Five modii of wheat 
used to be sown in an acre, six of barley and beans, and three 
of pease. Six modii were called wEpiwNus, vel -wm, an Attic 
measure.’ 


ROMAN METHOD OF WRITING. 


Mrs in a savage state have always been found ignorant of 
alphabetic characters. ‘The knowledge of writing is a constant 
mark of civilization. Before the invention of this art, men 
employed various methods to preserve the memory of important 
events, and to communicate their thoughts to those at a distance. 

The memory of important events was preserved by raising 
altars or heaps of stones, planting groves, instituting games and 
festivals, and, what was most universal, by historical songs.’ 

The first attempt towards the representation of thought was 
the painting of objects. Thus, to represent a murder, the 
figure of one man was drawn stretched on the ground, and of 
another with a deadly weapon standing over him. When the 
Spaniards first arrived in Mexico, the inhabitants gave notice of 
it to their emperor Montezuma, by sending him a large cloth, 
on which was painted every thing they had seen. 


1 Columel. xii, 21. Plin. 1. Att. x. 7. Tac, Ann. Plin, Pan. 25. Cic. Att, ` ñi. 3. 
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The Egyptians first contrived certain signs or symbols called 
hieroglyphics (from jzgos, sacred, and +avQw, to carve), whereby 
. they represented several things by one figure. The Egyptians 
and Pheenicians contended about the honour of haying invented 
letters.! 

Cadmus, the Phoenician, first introduced letters into Greece 
near 1500 years before Christ, then only sixteen in number, æ, 
B, Y, 0, £, by X, Ay fy 9,0, 7, 0, 0, T, V. To these, four were added 
by Palamedes, in the time of the ‘Trojan war, 6, ¢, Q, x; and 
four afterwards by Simonides, £, n, Y, o.? 

Letters were brought into Latium by Evander from Greece. 
The Latin letters at first were nearly of the same form with the 
Greek? 

Some nations ranged their letters perpendicularly, from the 
top to the bottom of the page, but most horizontally. Some 
from the right to left, as the Hebrews, Assyrians, &c. Some 
from right to left and from left to right alternately, like cattle 
ploughing, as the ancient Greeks ; hence this manner of writing 
was called goys0oQx0ov. But most, as we do, from left to right. 

The most ancient materials for writing were stones and bricks. 
Thus the decalogue, or ten commandments, and the laws of 
Moses; then plates of brass, or of lead, and wooden tablets.° 
On these all public acts and monuments were preserved? As 
the art of writing was little known, and rarely practised, it 
behoved the materials to be durable. Capital letters only were 
used, as appears from ancient marbles and coins. 

The materials first used in common for writing, were the 
leaves, or inner bark (liber) of trees; whence leaves of paper 
(charte, folia, vel plagule), and user, a book. ‘The leaves of 
trees are still used for writing by several nations of India. 
Afterwards linen,’ and tables covered with wax were used. 
About the time of Alexander the Great, paper first began to be 
manufactured from an Egyptian plant or reed, called papyrus, 
-— -um, whence our word paper, or BIBLOS, whence BiSA05, a 

ook. 

'The papyrus was about ten cubits high, and had several coats 
or skins above one another, like an onion, which they separated 
with a needle. One of these membranes (philyre vel scheda) 
was spread on a table longwise, and another placed above it 
across. The one was called stamen, and the other subtemen, as 
the warp and the woof in a web. Being moistened with the 
muddy water of the Nile, which served instead of glue, they 
were put under a press, and after that dried in the sun. Then 


1 Tac. Ann. xi. 14. Luc. Plin. vii. 58. xxxiv, ], Deut. xxvii. 6 Cic. Font. 14. Liv. vie 
iii, 220. Plin. vii. 56. 4 Joseph. Ant. Jud. i, 8, Jos. viii. 42. 20. Plin, Pan. 54, Hure 
2 Hye. Fab.277.Herod. 4. Tao. Ann. iL 60. D Isaiah, xxx. 8. Hor. Od. iv, 8, 13. 
v. 58. Plin.vii,56, s. 07. iv. 43. Luc. ii, 223. Art. P. 399, Gell. ii, 7 Liv, iy. 7. 13. 20. 
8 Tac. ib, Liv, i, 7. Liv. dui 57, Exod, 12. 
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these sheets,! thus prepared, were joined together, end to ena, 
but never more than twenty in what was called one scapus, or 
roll? The sheets were of different size and quality. 

Paper was smoothed with a shell, or the tooth of a boar or 
some other animal; hence charta dentato, smooth, polished.? 
The finest paper was called at Rome, after Augustus, aveusTa 
regia ; the next tiviana; the third wizRatica, which used an- 
ciently to be the name of the finest kind, being appropriated to 
the sacred volumes. The emperor Claudius introduced some 
alteration, so that the finest paper after him was called cravpia. 
The inferior kinds were called Amphitheatrica, Saitica, Leneo- 
tica, from places in Egypt where paper was made; and FANNI- 
ANA, from Fannius, who had a noted manufactory * for dressing 
Egyptian paper at Rome.? 

Paper which served only for wrappers (involucra vel seges- 
(ria, sing. -e) was called EwPonETICA, because used chiefly by 
merchants for packing goods; coarse and spongy paper, SCABRA 
BIBULAQUE.) Fine paper of the largest size was called macro- 
COLLA, sc. Charta, as we say royal or imperial paper, and any 
thing written on it wACROCOLLUM, sc. volumen. 

The exportation of paper being prohibited by one of the 
Ptolemies, out of envy against Eumenes, king of Pergamus, 
who endeavoured to rival him in the magnificence of his library, 
the use of parchment, or the art of preparing skins for writing, 
was discovered at Pergamus, hence called peraamena, sc. charta, 
vel wEwBRANA, parchment. Hence also Cicero calls his four 
books of Academics, quatuor d:Pdcorcs, i. e. libri e membranis 
facti. Some read d:Qdces, i. e. pelles, by a metonymy, for libri 
pellibus tecti, vel in pellibus scripti Diraturra Jovis is the 
register book of Jupiter, made of the skin of the goat Amalthea, 
by whose milk he was nursed, on which he is supposed by, the 
poets to have written down the actions of men. Whence the 
proverb, diphtheram sero Jupiter inspexit, Jupiter is long before 
he punish ; and antiquiora diphthera.? ‘To this Plautus beauti- 
fully alludes, Rud. Prol. 21. 

The skins of sheep are properly called parchment; of calves, 
vkELLUM." Most of the ancient manuscripts which remain are 
written on parchment, few on the papyrus. 

Egypt having fallen under the dominion of the Arabs in the 
seventh century, and its commerce with Europe and the Con- 
stantinopolitan empire being stopped, the manufacture of paper 
from the papyrus ceased. The art of making paper from cotton 
or silk ™ was invented in the East about the beginning of the 
tenth century ; and, in imitation of it, from linen rags in the 
l plagule vel schede, 5 Plin. ib. 25. xvi. 3. vii. 15. 7Elian. ix. 3. 
2 Plin xii.11.s.21. 6 RU xiii. 12, Ep. viii. 8 see Manutius, Cic 10 quasi vitulinum, &ce 
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fourteenth century. Coarse brown paper was first manufactured 
in England, A. D. 1588; for writing and printing, A. D. 1690 ; 
before which time about £100,000 are said to have been paid 
annually for these articles to France and Holland. 

The instrument used for writing on waxen 
tables, the leaves or bark of trees, plates of brass 
or lead, &c. was an iron pencil, with a sharp 
point, called srxrus, or cnaPHiuw, Hence stylo 
abstineo, Y forbear writing.! On paper or parch- 
ment, a reed sharpened and split in the point, 
like our pens, called carawvus, ARUNDO, fistula vel 
canna, which they dipped in ink,” as we do our 
pens.’ 

Sepia, the cuttle-fish, is put for ink ; because, 
when afraid of being caught, it emits a black 
matter to conceal itself, which the Romans some- 
times used for ink.* 

The ordinary writing materials of the Romans 
were tablets covered with wax, paper, and parch- — | (^ 
ment. ‘Their stylus was broad at one end; so " F 
that when they wished to correct any thing, they turned the 
stylus, and smoothed the wax with the broad end, that they 
might write on it anew. Hence sepe stylum vertas, make fre- 
quent corrections.? 

An author, while composing, usually wrote first on these 
tables, for the convenience of making alterations; and when 
any thing appeared sufficiently correct, it was transcribed on 
paper or parchment, and published." 

lt seems one could write more quickly on waxen tables than 
on paper, where the hand was retarded by frequently dipping 
the reed in ink.? 

The labour of correcting was compared to that of working 
with a file (dime labor); hence opus limare, to polish ; /imare 
de aliquo, to lop off redundancies; supremam limam operiri, to 
wait the last polish ; lima mordacius uti, to correct more care- 
fully ;9 liber rasus lima amici, polished by the correction of a 
friend ; ultima lima defuit meis scriptis, i. e. summa manus operi 
defuit, vel non imposita est, the last hand was not put to the 
work, it was not finished; metaph. vel translat. a pictura, quam 
manus complet atque ornat suprema ; or of beating on an anvil ; 
thus, et male tornatos (some read formatos) incudi reddere versus, 
io alter, to correct ;? uno opere eandem incudem diem noctemque 
tundere, to be always teaching the same thing; ablatum mediis 


] Prin. Ep. vii. 2]. Hor. Art. P. 446. Plin. 6 ib. ii, 3. 2. 9 Hor. Art. P. 441, Cv. 
2 atramento intinge- xvi. 36. s. 64. 7 Quinct. x. 3. 30. Pont, ii, 4. 17. Trist. 
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opus est incudibus illud, the work was published in an imperfect 
state.! 

The Romans used also a kind of blotting or coarse paper, or 
parchment (charta deletitia), called patimpszstos” vel palinxestus;? 
on which they might easily erase * what was written, and write 
it anew. But it seems this might have been done on any 

archment. They sometimes varied the expression by inter- 
lining. 

The Romans used to have note-books (apversaria), in which 
they marked down memorandums of any thing, that it might 
not be forgotten, until they wrote out a fair copy; of an ac- 
count, for instance, or of any deed." Hence referre in adversa- 
ria, to take a memorandum of a thing. 

The Romans commonly wrote only 
on one side of the paper or parch- 
ment, and always joined ? one sheet? 
to the end of another, till they finish- 
ed what they had to write, and then 
rolled it up on a cylinder or staff; 
hence voLuMEN, a volume or scroll. 
Evolvere librum, to open a book to 
read; animi sui complicatam notionem 
evolvere, to unfold, to explain the complicated conceptions of 
his mind.” 

An author generally included only one book in a volume, so 
that usually in a work there was the same number of volumes as 
of books. Thus, Ovid calls his fifteen books of Metamorphoses, 
mutate ter quinque volumina forme, thrice five volumes! When 
the book was long, it was sometimes divided into two volumes; 
thus, stupros: ¢res, i.e. three books on Rhetoric, in sex volumina 
propter amplitudinem divist, divided, on account of their size, 
into six volumes. Sometimes a work, consisting of many books, 
was contained in one volume; thus, Homerus totus in uno volu- 
nine, i. e. forty-eight books. Hence annosa volumina vatum, 
aged books; peragere volumina, to compose.” 

When an author, in composing a book, wrote on both sides * 
of the paper or parchment, it was called opistogRapuus, vel -on, 
i. e. scriptus et in tergo (ex ozisüsy, a tergo, et soe Qu, scribo), 
in charta aversa, in very small characters.» 

When a book or volume was finished, a ball or boss of wood, 
bone, horn, or the like, was affixed to it on the outside, for 
security and ornament," called umziticus, from its resemblance 


1 Ov. ibid. 29. Cic. Or. P. 389. 10 Cic, Tusc. i. 1). Top. 18 in utraque pagina.’ 
ii, 39. 6 suprascriptio, Plin. 9. Off, iii. 19. 14 Juv. i. 1. 6. Mart. 
2a ma», rursus, et Ep. vii. 12. 11 Trist. i. 1. 117. Cic. vii, 62. 
yaw, rado. 7 ut ex iis juste tabulie Tusc. iii. 8. Att, iv. 10. 15 minutissimis, sc. li- 
8 a Esw, rado. conficerentur, Cic. Rus. Fum. xvi. 17. te"is, Plin, ib, 
4 delere. — Com, 2, 3. 12 Plin. Ep. iii. 9, Ulp. 16 bulla. 
5 Mart. xiv. 7. Cic. 8 agelutinabant. l62.D.de Legat. ii. 17 ad conservationem 
Fam. vii. 18. Hor, Art. 9 scheda. Hor. Ep. ii. 1. 26, et ornatum, 
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to that part of the human body; hence ad umbilicum adducere, 
to bring to a conclusion, to finish; ad wmbilicos pervenire, to 
come to the conclusion. Some suppose this ornament to have 
been placed in the middle of the roll, but others, at the end of 
the stick? on which the book was rolled, or rather at both ends, 
called cogNva ; hence we usually find umbilici in the plur. ; and 
in Statius, binis umbilicis decoratus liber. Umsinicus is also 
put for the centre of any thing, as navel in English; thus, 
Delphi umbilicus Grecie, Delphi, the centre of Greece: oróis 
terrarum ;* Cutilie lacus, in quo fluctuet insula, Italie umbili- 
cus, the lake of Cutilia, in which an island floats, the centre of 
Italy ; and for a shell or pebble.’ 

The Homans usually carried with them, wherever they went, 
small writing tables, called rueirranEs, vel -ia by Homer, 
aivexes; hence said to have been in use before the time of the 
Trojan war, on which they marked down any thing that oc- 
curred, either with their own hand, or by means of a slave, 
called, from his office, NOTARIUS, OY TABELLARIUS.” 

The pugillares were of an ob- 
long form, made of citron or box 
wood, or ivory, also of parchment, 
covered with coloured or white 
wax, containing two leaves,’ 
three, four, five, or more, with a 
small margin raised all round. 
They wrote on them" with a 
stylus, hence ceris ef stylo incum- 
bere, for in pugillaribus scribere, 
remittere stylum, to give over 
writing." 

As the Romans never wore a 
sword or dagger in the city, they often, upon a sudden provo- 
cation, used the graphium or stylus as a weapon,? which they 
carried in a case.^ Hence probably the stiletto of the modern 
Italians. 

What a person wrote with his own hand was called cuimocna 
pHus, vel -uzi, which also signifies one’s hand or hand-writing. 
Versus ipsius chirographo scripti, verses written with his own 
hand; chirographum alicujus imitari, to imitate the hand- 
writing of any one.” But chirographum commonly signifies a 
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bond or obligation, which a person wrote or subscribed with his 
own hand, and sealed with his ring.! When the obligation was 
signed by both parties, and a copy of it kept by each, as be- 
tween an undertaker and his employer, &c., it was called syn- 
GRAPHA, -us, vel -um, which is also put for a passport or furlough.* 

A place where paper and instruments for writing, or books, 
were kept, was called scrinium vel capsa, an escritoir, a box or 
case (arcula vel loculus), commonly carried by a slave, who 
attended boys of rank to school, called carsarius, Or LIBRARIUS, 
together with the private instructor, pxpacoeus ;° also for the 
most part of servile condition, distinguished from the public 
teacher, called PRECEPTOR, DOCTOR, vel maGisTER,* but not pro- 
perly pomixus, unless used as a title of civility, as it sometimes 
Was, especially to a person whose name was unknown or forgot- 
ten, as Sir among us; thus, pomina is used ironically for 
mistress or madam. Augustus would not allow himself to be 
called pominus, nor Tiberius,’ because that word properly signi- 
fies a master of slaves? An under teacher was called uvPopi- 
pascaLus.’ Boys of inferior rank carried their satchels and 
books themselves? 

When a book was all written by an author's own hand, and 
not by that of a transcriber,’ it was called avto@Rapuus, or 
idiographus." The memoirs which a person wrote concerning 
himself, or his actions, were called commentari ;" also put for 
any registers, memorials, or journals (diaria, ephemerides, acta 
diurna, &c.)" Memorandums of any thing, or extracts of a 
book, were called hypomnemata. Also commentari electorum 
vel excerptorum, books of extracts or common-place books.” 

When books were exposed to sale by booksellers,? they were 
covered with skins, smoothed with pumice-stone.”” 

When a book was sent any where, the roll was tied with a 
thread, and wax put on the knot, and sealed; hence signata 
volumina. The same was done with letters. The roll was 
usually wrapped round with coarser paper or parchment,’ or 
with part of an old book, to which Horace is thought to allude, 
Ep. i. 20. 13. Hence the old scholiast on this place, fient ex te 
opistographa literarum, so called, because the inscription written 
on the back showed to whom the letter or book was sent. 

Julius Cæsar, in his letters to the senate, introduced the 
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custom of dividing them into pages,! and folding them into the 
form of a pocket-book or account-book,? with distinct pages, 
like our books; whereas formerly, consuls and generals, when 
they wrote to the senate, used to continue the line quite across 
the sheet,’ without any distinction of pages, and roll them up in 
a volume. Hence, after this, all applications or requests to the 
emperors, and messages from them to the senate, or public or- 
ders to the people, used to be written and folded in this form, 
called risELLI or conicit,’ rarely used in the singular ; applied 
chiefly to a person's last will? also to writing tables, the same 
with pugillares, or to letters written on them.’ 

A writ, conferring any exclusive right or privilege, was call- 
ed pirtoma, (i. e. libellus duplicatus, vel duorum foliorum, con- 
sisting of two leaves written on one side), granted by the em- 
peror, or any Roman magistrate, similar to what we call letters 
patent, i. e. open to the inspection of all, or a patent given par- 
ticularly to public couriers, or to those who wished to get the 
use of the public horses or carriages for despatch.* 

Any writing, whether on paper, parchment, tablets, or what- 
ever materials, folded like our books, with a number of distinct 
leaves above one another, was called coprx,’ particularly ac- 
count-books ; tabule vel copnicEs, accepti et expensi, libri or li- 
belli. Thus, we say liber and volumen of the same thing, (liber 
grandi volumine), but not codex. Legere vel recitare suum co- 
dicem, the crime of the tribune Cornelius, who read his own law 
from a book in the assembly of the people, when the herald and 
secretary, whose office that was," were hindered to do it by the 
intercession of another tribune.” Hence, in aftertimes, codex 
was applied to any collection of laws.” 

All kinds of writing are called rrrEgz, hence, quam VELLEM 
NESCIRE LITERAS, I wish I could not write. But /itere is most 
frequently applied to epistolary writings, (Errsrorx vel charte 
epistolares,) used in this sense by the poets, also in the singular, 
so in a negative form ;** or for one's hand-writing P (manus), but, 
in prose, /itera commonly signifies a letter of the alphabet. 

EpisTrOonA was always sent to those who were absent ; copiciLi1 
and LIBELLI were also given to those present.!? 

The Romans, at least in the time of Cicero, divided their 
letters, if long, into pages, and folded them in the form of a 
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little book,! tied them round with a thread? as anciently, cover- 
ed the knot with wax, or with a kind of chalk (creía), and 
sealed it (obsignabant), first wetting the ring with spittle, that 
the wax might not stick to it.2 Hence epistolam vel literas re- 
signare, aperire, vel solvere, to open,* resolvere. If any small 
postscript remained after the page was completed, it was written 
crosswise ° on the margin.® 

In writing letters, the Romans always put their own name 
first, and then that of the person to whom they wrote, sometimes 
with the addition of suo, as a mark of familiarity or fondness ; 
if he was invested with an office, that likewise was added, but 
no epithets, as among us, unless to particular friends, whorn 
they sometimes called humanissimi, optimi, dulcissimi, anime 
sue, &c.' 

They always annexed the letter s. for sanutem, sc. dicit, 
wishes health, as the Greek ya:ec:v, or the like; hence salutem 
alicui mittere, multam vel plurimam dicere, adscribere, dare, 
impertire, nuntiare, referre, &c., as we express it, to send com- 
pliments, &c.? 

They used anciently to begin with sri VALES, BENE EsT Vel 
GAUDEO, EGO VALEO, Which they often marked with capital let- 
ters. They ended with vang? cura UT VALEAS; sometimes AVE 
or SALVE to a near relation, with this addition, MI ANIME, MI 
SUAVISSIME, &c, They never subscribed their name as we do, 
but sometimes added a prayer for the prosperity of the person 
to whom they wrote ; as, deos obsecro ut te conservent, 1 pray 
the gods that they preserve you, which was always done to the 
emperors, and called sugscriptio. The day of the month, some- 
times the hour, was annexed.” 

Letters were sent by a messenger, commonly a slave, called 
TABELLARIUS, for the Romans had no established post. ‘There 
sometimes was an inscription on the outside of the letter, some- 
times not. When Decimus Brutus was besieged by Antony at 
Mutina, Hirtius and Octavius wrote letters on thin plates of 
lead, which they sent to him by means of divers,” and so receiv- 
ed his answer. Appian mentions letters inscribed on leaden 
bullets, and thrown by a sling into a besieged city or camp.” 

Julius Cesar, when he wrote to any one what he wished to 
keep secret, always made use of the fourth letter after that which 
he ought to have used ; as p for a, E for s, &c. Augustus ™ used 
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the letter following, as s for a, and c for s; for z, aa. So that 
those only could understand the meaning, who were instructed 
in their method of writing.' 

The Romans had slaves or freedmen who wrote their letters, 
called aB EPIsTOLIs, (A MANU vel aMANUENSES), and accounts (a 
RATIONIBUS, vel ratiocinatores,) also who wrote short-hand, (ac- 
TUARI vel NoTARI),” as quickly as one could speak ; currant ver- 
ba licet, manus est velocior illis, though words flow rapidly, the 
hand that writes them is more rapid still; on waxen tables, 
sometimes put for amanuenses who transcribed iheir books 
(trar); who glued them (ervrINATORES? vulgarly called Zib- 
rorum concinnatores vel compactores, BiBriornyot, bookbinders ); 
polished them with pumice-stone,* anointed them with the juice 
of cedar? to preserve them from moths and rottenness? (hence 
carmina cedro linenda, worthy of immortality,)" and marked 
the titles or index with vermilion,? purple,? red earth, or red 
ochre ; ® who took care of their library (4 BiBL10THECA ), assisted 
them in their studies (a stunts); read to them, (aNAaNosTa, 
sing. -es, LECTORES).!! 

The freedmen, who acted in some of these capacities under 
the emperors, often acquired great wealth and power. ‘Thus 
Narcissus, the secretary (ab epistolis vel secretis) of Claudius, 
Pallas, the comptroller of the household (a rationibus), and the 
master of requests (a /ibellis)." 

The place where paper was made was called orricixa churta- 
ria; where it was sold, TABERNA; and SO OFFICINE ARMORUM, 
cycLopum, workhouses, saAPIENTLE, Omnium artium, eloquentie 
vel dicendi, schools. But officina and taberna are sometimes 
confounded. A warehouse for paper, or books, or any mer- 
chandise, APoTHECA ; a bookseller's shop, TABERNA LIBRARIA, Or 
simply libraria. | LisRAR1UM, a chest for holding books." 

The street, in Rome, where booksellers (bibliopole) chiefly 
lived, was called arnametvs, or that part of the Forum or street 
called Janus; where was a temple or statue of the god Ver- 
tumnus,? 
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A ereat number of books, or the place where they were kept, 
was called sisriotseca, a library.! 

The first famous library was collected by Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus at Alexandria, in Egypt, P. C. 284., containing 700,000 
volumes; the next by Attalus, or Eumenes, king of Pergamus.? 

Adjoining to the Alexandrian library was a building called 
MUSEUM, for the accommodation of a college or society * of 
learned men, who were supported there at the public expense, 
with a covered walk and seats? where they might dispute. An 
additional museum was built there by Claudius. Museum is 
used by us for a repository of learned curiosities, as it seems to 
be by Pliny.® i 

A great part of the Alexandrian library was burnt by the 
flames of Cæsar’s fleet, when he set it on fire to save himself, 
but neither Cæsar himself nor Hirtius mention this circumstance. 
It was again restored by Cleopatra, who, for that purpose, re- 
ceived from Antony the library of Pergamus, then consisting of 
200,000 volumes.’ It was totally destroyed by the Saracens, 
A. D. 642. 

'The first public library at Rome, and in the world as Pliny 
observes, was created by Asinius Pollio, in the atrium of the 
temple of liberty on mount Aventine.? 

Augustus founded a Greek and Latin library in the temple 
of Apollo on the Palatine hill, and another in the name of his 
sister Octavia, adjoining to the theatre of Marcellus? 
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There were several other libraries at Rome; in the Capitol, 
in the temple of Peace, in the house of Tiberius, &c, But the 
chief was the Ulpian library, instituted by Trajan, which 
Dioclesian annexed as an ornament to his therme.1 Many 
pud persons had good libraries, particularly in their country 
villas. 

Libraries were adorned with statues and pictures, particularly 
of ingenious and learned men, the walls and roof with glasses.’ 
The books were put in presses or cases (ARMARIA vel Caps) 
along the walls, which were sometimes numbered, called also 
FORULI, LOCULAMENTA, NIDI,* but these are supposed by some to 
denote the lesser divisions of the cases. 

The keeper of a library was called a pisuioTHeca ; bibliotheca- 
rius is used only by later writers. 


HOUSES OF THE ROMANS. 


Tux houses of the Romans are supposed at first to have been 
nothing else but cottages (case vel tuguria,) thatched with straw, 
hence cutmen, the roof of a house ( quod culmis tegebatur).° 

After the city was burnt by the Gauls, it was rebuilt in a 
more solid and commodious manner ; but the haste in building 
prevented attention to the regularity of the streets. 

The houses were reared every where without distinction," or 
regard to property, where every one built in what part he 
chose, and till the war with Pyrrhus, the houses were covered 
only with shingles, or thin boards, (scanpuræ vel scindule).? 

lt was in the time of Augustus that Rome was first adorned 
with magnificent buildings ; hence that emperor used to boast, 
that he had found it of brick, but should leave it of marble." 
‘Lhe streets, however, still were narrow and irregular, and pri- 
vate houses not only incommodious, but even dangerous, from 
their height, and being mostly built of wood. Scalis habito 
tribus, sed altis, three stories high.” 

In the time of Nero, the city was set on fire, and more than 
two thirds of it burnt to the ground. Of fourteen wards * into 
which Rome was divided, only four remained entire. Nero 
himself was thought to have been the author of this conflagra- 
tion. He beheld it from the tower of Mæcenas ; and delighted, 
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as he said, with the beauty of the flame, played the taking of 
Troy, dressed like an actor.' 

The city was rebuilt with greater regularity and splendour. 
The streets were made straight and broader; the areas of 
the houses were measured out, and their height restricted to 
70 feet, as under Augustus.” Each house had a portico before 
it, fronting the street, and did not communicate with any other 
by a common wall, as formerly. It behoved a certain part of 
every house to be built of Gabian or Alban stone, which was 
proof against fire.? These regulations were subservient to orna- 
ment as well as utility. Some, however, thought that the former 
narrowness of the street, and height of the houses, were more 
conducive to health, as preventing by their shade the excessive 
heat. 

Buildings in which several families lived, were called 1xsvrz; 
houses in which one family lived, nomus vel ÆDES PRIVATE.’ 
We know little of the form either of the outside or inside of 
Homan houses, as no models of them remain. The small 
houses dug out of the ruins of Pompeii bear little or no resem- 
blance to the houses of opulent Roman citizens. The principal 
parts were, 

1. Vestisvtum, which was not properly a part of the house, 
but an empty space before the gate, through which there was 
an access to it. The vestibule of the golden palace’ of Nero 
was so large that it contained three porticos, a mile long each, 
and a pond like a sea, surrounded with buildings like a city.® 
Here was also a colossus of himself, or statue of enormous 
magnitude, 120 feet high.? 

2. Janua, ostium vel fores, the gate (porta murorum et castro- 
rum; JANUA parietis et domorum), made of various kinds of 
wood, cedar, or cypress, elm, oak, &c.; sometimes of iron, or 
brass, and especially in temples, of ivory and gold." The gate 
was commonly raised above the ground, so that they had to 
ascend to it by steps. The pillars at the sides of the gates, 
projecting a little without the wall, were cailed anrz, and the 
ornaments affixed to them, wrought in wood or stone, ANTEPAG- 
MENTA. When the gate was opened among the Romans, the 
folds (varvz)'? bent inwards, unless it was granted to any one 
by a special law to. open his door outwards; as to P. Valerius 
Poplicola, and his brother, who had twice conquered the 
Sabines;? after the manner of the Athenians, whose doors 
opened to the street ;'* and when any one went out, he always 
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made a noise, by striking the door on the inside, to give warn- 
ing to those without to keep at a distance. Hence crepuit 
FORIS, concrepuit a Glycerio ostium, the door of Glycerium hath 
creaked, i. e. is about to be opened.! This the Greeks called 
WoQery Oveay; knocking from without, xorzes, pulsare vel 
pultare. 

A slave watched ° at the gate as porter (sanrror), hence called 
OSTIARIUS, PUER AB JaNUA, Claustritumus, usually in chains,* 
(which when emancipated he consecrated to the lares, or to 
Saturn),? armed with a staff or rod)? and attended by a dog, 
likewise chained. On the porter's cell was sometimes this 
inscription, cave canem.” Dogs were also employed to guard 
the temples, and because they failed to give warning when the 
Gauls attacked the Capitol, a certain number of them were 
annually carried through the city, and then impaled on a cross? 
Females also were sometimes set to watch the door (sanitRicgs), 
usually old women? 

On festivals, at the birth of a child, or the like, the gates 
were adorned with green branches, flowers, and lamps, as the 
windows of the Jews at Rome were on sabbaths." Before the 
gate of Augustus, by a decree of the senate, were set up 
branches of laurel, as being the perpetual conqueror of his 
enemies; hence LAUREATE FORES, LAURIGERI PENATES. So a 
crown of oak was suspended on the top of his house as being 
the preserver of his citizens, which honour Tiberius refused. 
The laurel branches seem to have been set up on each side of 
the gate, in the vestibule; and the civic crown to have been 
suspended from above between them: hence Ovid says of the 
laurel, mediamque tuebere quercum. 

The door, when shut, was secured by bars (obices, claustra, 
repagula, vectes), iron bolts (pessuli), chains? locks (sere), and 
keys (claves): hence obdere pessulum foribus, to bolt the door ; 
occludere ostium pessulis, with two bolts, one below, and another 
above ; uncinum immittere, to fix the bolt with a hook ; obserare 
fores vel ostium, to lock the door;?* seram ponere, apposita 
janua fulta sera, locked ; reserare, to open, to unlock ; * excutere 
poste serum. It appears, that the locks of the ancients were not 
fixed to-the panels (impages) of the doors with nails like ours, 
but were taken off when the door was opened, as our padlocks ; 
hence et jaceat tacita lapsa catena sera.'? 
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Knockers (marculi v. mallei) were fixed to the doors, or bells 
(tintinnabula) hung up, as among us.! 

The porter usually asked those who knocked at the gate, who 
they were. He admitted or excluded such as his master 
directed. Sometimes he was ordered to deny his master’s being 
at home.? Besides the janitor, the emperors and great men had 
persons who watched or kept guard in the vestibule (excusia 
vel custopra),° to which Virgil alludes, JEn. vi. 555, 574. 

A door in the back part of the house was called rosticum, vel 
posticum ostium, or PSEUDOTHYRUM, V. -ON ; that in the fore-part, 
ANTICUM.* 

3. The janua, or principal gate, was the entrance to the 
ATRIUM, Or AULA, the court or hall, which appears to have been 
a large oblong square, surrounded with covered or arched 
galleries? Three sides of the atrium were supported on pillars, 
in later times, of marble. The side opposite to the gate was 
called TaguiNuw ; and the other two sides, Anz. The tablinum 
was filled with books, and the records of what any one had 
done in his magistracy In the atrium, the nuptial couch was 
erected.’ The mistress of the family, with her maid-servants, 
wrought at spinning and weaving.® 

The ancient Romans used every method to encourage domes- 
tic industry in women. Spinning and weaving constituted 
their chief employment. To this the rites of marriage directed 
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their attention.’ Hence the frequent allusions to it in the poets,” 
and the atrium seems to have been the place appropriated for 
their working? that their industry might be conspicuous : hence 
the qualities of a good wife;* probitas, forma, fides, fama 
pudicitie, lanificeque manus.’ But in aftertimes, women of rank 
and fortune became so luxurious and indolent, that they thought 
this attention below them.® On this account, slaves only were 
employed in spinning and weaving (TEXTORES et TEXTRICES, 
lanifict et -&), and a particular place appropriated to them, 
where they wrought (rExTRINA vel-uz). ‘Thus Verres appoint- 
ed in Sicily, Cic. Verr. iv. 26. 

The principal manufacture was of wool; for although there 
were those who made linen, tintEongs,’ and a robe of linen? 
seems to have been highly valued,’ yet it was not much worn. 
The principal parts of the woollen manufacture are described 
by Ovid, Met. vi. 53; dressing the wool; picking or teasing, 
combing, and carding it ;! spinning! ! with a distaff (corus) and 
spindle (fusus); winding or forming the thread into clues; 
and dying.’ ‘The wool seems to have been sometimes put up in 
round balls * before it was spun.” Wool, when new cut ® with 
its natural moisture, was called succipa so mulier succida, 
plump. It used to be anointed with wine or oil, or swine's 
grease, to prepare it for being dyed.” 

The loom,” or at least that part to which the web was tied, 
was called sucum, a cylinder or round beam across two other 
beams, in this form, II, resembling the jugum en, 
under which vanquished enemies were made to pass.” 

The threads or thrums which tied the web to the jugum were 
called icra; the threads extended longwise, and alternately 
raised and depressed, stamen, the warp,” because the ancients 
stood when they wove, placing the web perpendicularly (whence 
radio stantis, i. e. pendentis, percurrens stamina telg),? and 
wrought upwards,” which method was dropped, except by the 
linen-weavers (utNTEONES), and in weaving the tunica recta. 

The threads inserted into the warp were called suptEmeEn, the 
woof or weft,** some read subtegmen, but improperly: the in- 
strument which separated the threads of the warp, Anvxpo, the 
reed; which inserted the woof into the warp, Ranivs, the shuttle ; 
which fixed it when inserted, PEcrEN, the lay, vel sPaTHa.^ 
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When the web was woven upright, a thin piece of wood, like a 
‘sword, seems to have been used for this purpose; as in the 
weaving of arras, of Turkey carpeting, &c., in which alone 
the upright mode of working is now retained, the weft is driven 
up with an instrument somewhat like a hand with the fingers 
stretched out, made of lead or iron. It is doubtful whether the 
ancients made use of the reed and lay for driving up the weft, 
as the moderns do. The principal part of the machinery of a 
loom, vulgarly called the caam or hiddles, composed of eyed or 
hooked threads, through which the warp passes, and which, 
being alternately raised and depressed by the motion of the 
feet on the treadles, raises or depresses the warp, and makes 
the shed for transmitting the shuttle with the weft, or some- 
thing similar, seems also to have been called rici; hence licia 
tele addere, to prepare the web for weaving, to begin to weave.! 

When figures were to be woven on cloth, several threads of 
the warp of different colours were alternately raised and de- 
pressed ; and in like manner, the woof was inserted. If, for 
instance, three rows of threads (tria licia) of different colours 
were raised or inserted together, the cloth was called rrinrx, 
wrought with a triple tissue or warp, which admitted the raising 
of threads of any particular colour or quality at pleasure; so 
also sinix. Hence the art of mixing colours or gold and silver 
in cloth; thus, fert picturatas auri subtemine vestes, figured with 
à weft of gold. "The warp was also called trama: hence trama 
figure, skin and bones, like a thread-bare coat; but Servius 
makes trama the same with subtemen.? 

The art of embroidering cloth with needle-work? is said to 
have been first invented by the Phrygians; whence such vests 
were called runveroxrs ;*—the interweaving of gold,’ by king 
Attalus; whence vEsTES ATTALICX ; °—the interweaving of differ- 
ent colours? by the Babylonians; hangings and furniture of 
which kinds of cloth for a dining-room" cost Nero £32,281 : 
13 : 4, quadragies sestertio ; and even in the time of Cato cost 
800,000 sestertii ;?—the raising of several threads at once,” by 
the people of Alexandria in Egypt, which produced a cloth 
similar to the Babylonian, called Porywrra,! wrought, as weavers 
say, with a many-leaved caam or comb. ‘The art of mixing 
silver in cloth” was not invented till under the Greek emperors, 
when clothes of that kind of stuff came to be much used under 
the name of VESTIMENTA syRMATINA.P 

From the operation of spinning and weaving, rizuu, a thread, 
is often put for a style or manner of writing, and DUCERE or 


1 Virg. G. i. 285. 4 Plin. viii. 48. s. 74e ca, 12 argentum in fila de- 
2 Virg. Ain, iii, 467. 5 aurum intexere. 9 Plin. ib, ducere, et filis argen- 
483. v. 259. vii. 639, 6 ib. & Prop. iii. 18, 19. 10 plurimisliciistexere, teis vestimenta con- 
xij. 375. Sen, Ep. 91. 7 colores diversos pic- 11 ex xoAv;, multus, et texere. 
Pers. vi. 73. turze intexere. pros, filum, ib, Mart, 13 Salmas. ad Vopisci 
8 acu pingore. 8 tricliniaria Babyloni- — xiv. 150. Isid. xix. 22. Aurelian, 46. 
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DEDUCERE, to write or compose ;! thus, tenui deducta poemata 
filo, i. e. subtiliore stylo scripta, poems spun out ina fine thread ; 
so deductum dicere carmen, to sing a pastoral poem, written in a 
simple or humble style; also rExEmE, and subtexere, to sub- 
join? 

In the atrium anciently the family used to sup, where like- 
wise was the kitchen (curina).° In the atrium, the nobility 
placed the images of their ancestors,* the clients used to wait 
on their patrons, and received the sportula. ‘The atrium was 
also adorned with pictures, statues, plate, &c., and the place 
where these were kept was called rrxAcoTHECA.Ó 

In later times, the atrium seems to have been divided into 
different parts, separated from one another by hangings or 
veils into which persons were admitted, according to their 
different degrees of favour, whence they were called amici 
ADMISSIONIS rima, secunde, vel tertie ; which distinction is 
said to have been first made by C. Gracchus and Livius Drusus. 
Hence those who admitted persons into the presence of the 
emperor, were called EX OFFICIO ADMISSIONES, vel ADMISSIONALES,? 
and the chief of them, maatisTER ADwissioNuM, master of ceremo- 
nies, usually freed-men, who used to be very insolent under 
weak or wicked princes, and even to take money for admission, 
but not so under good princes." 

There was likewise an atrium in temples ; thus, atrium Liber- 
tatis, atrium publicum in Capitolio. In the hall there was a 
hearth (Focus), on which a fire was kept always burning near 
the gate, under the charge of the janitor, around it the images 
of the dares were placed ; whence lar is put for focus." 

The ancients had not chimneys for conveying the smoke 
through the walls as we have; hence they were much infested 
with it, hence also the images in the hall are called rumosx, 
and December rumosus, from the use of fires in that month." 
They burnt wood, which they were at great pains to dry, and 
anoint with the lees of oil (amurca), to prevent smoke," hence 
called ligna AcaPxa,? vel cocra, ne fumum facient." 

The Romans used portable furnaces !? for carrying embers and 
burning coals ? to warm the different apartments of a house, 
which seem to have been placed in the middle of the room." 
In the time of Seneca, a method was contrived of conveying 


1 Cic. Lal. 7. Or. ii, 22, 4 see p. 25. 47. Sen. Const, Sap. fumus, Mart. xiii. 15. 
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heat from a furnace below, by means of tuoes or canals affixed 
to the walls! which warmed the rooms more equally.” 

4, An open place in the centre of the house, where the rain 
water fell, and which admitted light from above, was called m- 
PLUVIUM, or compluvium, also cavaDIUM, or cavum edium, com- 
monly uncovered ; * if not, from its arched roof, called TESTUDO.’ 
Vitruvius directs, that it should not be more than the third, nor 
less than the fourth part of the breadth of the atrium. The 
slave who had the charge of the atrium, and what it contained, 
was called arriensis. He held the first rank among his fellow- 
slaves, and exercised authority over them.? 

5. The sleeping apartments in a house were called cusicuta 
dormitoria vel nocturna, noctis, et somni ; for there were also 
cubicula diurna, for reposing in the day-time. Each of these 
had commonly an ante-chamber adjoining, (pRocetum vel pro- 
cestrium).’  'Yhere were also in bed-chambers places for holding 
books, inserted ın the walls.? 

Any room or apartment in the inner part of the house, under 
lock and key, as we say, was called coxcravs, vel -ium,? put also 
for the ruicLixivw." Among the Greeks, the women had a 
separate apartment from the men, called eyyzceum.” 

The slaves who took care of the bed-chamber were called 
CUBICULARII, or CUBICULARES, the chief of them, przPositus CUBI- 
CULO, vel DECURIO CUBICULARIORUM. ‘They were usually in great 
favour with their masters, and introduced such as wanted to see 
them.? For the emperors often gave audience in their bed- 
chamber ; the docrs of which had hangings or curtains suspend- 
ed before them,” which were drawn up * when any one entered. 

The eating apartments were called cenationes, cenacula, vel 
triclinia.” A parlour for supping or sitting in was called nrxrma, 
sometimes several apartments joined together were called by 
that name, or zeta; and a small apartment, or alcove, which 
might be joined to the principal apartment, or separated from 
it at pleasure, by means of curtains and windows, zorHECa, vel 
-cula Dita, in the civil law, is often put for a pleasure- 
house, in a garden : and by Cicero, for diet, or a certain mode 
of living, for the cure of a disease, Att. iv. 3. It is sometimes 
confounded with cubiculum." An apartment for basking in the 
sun was called sotarium, which Nero appointed to be made on 
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the portico before the house, or HELIocaminus.' The apartments 
of a house were variously constructed, and arranged at different 
times, and according to the different taste of individuals, 

‘The Roman houses were covered with tiles? of a considerable 
breadth: hence bricks and tiles are mentioned in Vitruvius and 
ancient monuments two feet broad ;? and a garret* covered by 
one tile. When war was declared against Antony, the senators 
were taxed at 4 oboli, or 10 asses, for every tile on their houses, 
whether their own property or hired, In Nonius Marcellus 
we read, in singulas tegulas impositis sexcentis sexcenties confici 
posse, c. iv. 93. But here, sexcentis is supposed to be by mistake 
for sex nummis, or singulas tegulas to be put up for singula tecta, 
each roof. The roofs? of the Roman houses seem to have been 
generaily of an angular form, like ours, the top or highest part 
of which was called Fastiaium, hence operi fastigium imponere, to 
finish; put also for the whole roof,’ but particularly fora certain 
part on the top of the front of temples, where inscriptions were 
made, and statues erected. Hence it was decreed by the senate, 
that Julius Cesar might add a fastigium to the front of his 
house, and adorn it in the same manner as a temple, which, 
the night before he was slain, his wife Calpurnia dreamt had 
fallen down.? 

From the sloping of the sides of the roof of a house, Fasticium 
1s put for any declivity; hence cloace fastigio ducte, sloping. 
l'AsTiGrATUS, bending or sloping,’ and from its proper significa- 
tion, viz, the summit or top, it 1s put for dignity or rank ; thus, 
curatio altior fastigio suo, a charge superior to his rank, pari 
fastigio stetit, with equal dignity ; in consulare fastigium provec- 
tus, to the honour of consul, or for any head of discourse; sum- 
ma sequar fastigia rerum, I will recount the chief circumstances, 
also for depth, as a/titudo.?  'The centre of the inner part of a 
round roof of a temple, where the beams joined, was called 
THOLUs, the front of which, or the space above the door, was 
also called Fastia1um. But any round roof was called tuoxvs, 
as that of Vesta, resembling the concave hemisphere of the sky." 
Whence Dio says, that the Pantheon of Agrippa had its name, 
because, from the roundness of its figure (Sorceid<s ov), it re- 
sembled heaven, the abode of the gods, lii. 27. From the 
tholus offerings consecrated to the gods, as spoils taken in war, 
&c. used to be suspended, or fixed to the fastigium, and on the 
top of the tholus, on the outside, statues were sometimes 
placed.” 
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The ancient Romans had only openings! in the walls to ad- 
mit the light, FENEstR2, windows (from Qzaivw, ostendo ; hence 
oculi et aures sunt quasi fenestre animi,) covered with two fold- 
ing leaves? of wood, and sometimes a curtain, hence said to be 
joined, when shut, cubiculum ne diem quidem sentit, nisi apertis 
fenestris? sometimes covered with a net,’ occasionally shaded by 
curtains.® 

Under the first emperors, windows were contrived of a cer- 
tain transparent stone, called raris sPECULARIs, found first in 
Spain, and afterwards in Cyprus, Cappadocia, Sicily, and 
Africa, which might be split into thin leaves? like slate, but 
not above five feet long each. What this stone was is uncer- 
tain. Windows, however, of that kind (specunaria) were used 
only in the principal apartments of great houses, in gardens, 
called PERsPICUA gemma, in porticos, in sedans,” or the like. 
Paper, linen cloth, and horn, seem likewise to have been used 
for windows; hence CORNEUM sPECULAR.!! 

The Romans did not use glass for windows, although they 
used it for other purposes, particularly for mirrors (specula), 
nor is it yet universally used in Italy, on account of the heat. 
Glass was first invented in Phoenicia accidentally, by mariners 
burning nitre on the sand of the sea-shore. Glass windows 
(vitrea specularia) ave not mentioned till about the middle of 
the fourth century by Hieronymus (St Jerome), first used in 
England, A. D. 1177; first made there, 1558 ; but plate glass for 
coaches and looking glasses not till 1673. 

The Romans, in later times, adorned the pavements of their 
houses with small pieces of marble, of different colours, 
curiously joined together, called PAVIMENTA sECTILIA, vel EMBLE- 
MATA VERMICULATA, Or with small pebbles, (calculi vel tesserae, s. 
-ul&), dyed in various colours; hence called PAVIMENTA TESSEL- 
Lata,” used likewise, and most frequently, in ceilings, in after- 
times called opus museum vel musivum, mosaic work, probably 
because first used in caves or grottos consecrated to the muses 
(nusea) The walls also used to be covered with crusts of 
marble! 

Ceilings were often adorned with ivory, and fretted or 
formed into raised work and hollows,? Lagueanis vel LACUNA- 
ria, from /acus or lacuna, the hollow interstice between the 
beams,” gilt?! and painted. Nero made the ceiling of his dining 
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room to shift, and exhibit new appearances, as the 
courses or dishes were removed. 


differ. nt 


VILLAS AND GARDENS OF THE ROMANS. 


THE magnificence of the Romans was chiefly conspicuous in 
their country villas.” 

Virta originally denoted a farm-house and its appurtenances, 
or the accommodations requisite for a husbandman ;? hence the 
overseer of a farm was called vinnicus, and his wife* vinrica. 
But when luxury was introduced, the name of villa was applied 


LAMPS. 


Ne articles of ancient manufic- 
ture are more common than 
lamps. They are found in every 
variety of form and size. in clay 
and in metal, from the most 
cheap to the most costly descrip- 
tion. We have the testimony of 
the celebrated antiquary, Win- 
kelmann, to the interest of this 
subject: —'* I place among the 
most curious utensils found at 
Herculaneum, the lamps, in 
which the ancients sought to 
display elegance, and even mag- 
nificence. Lamps of every sort 


will be found in the museum at 
Portici, both in clay and bronze, 
but especially the latter; and 
as the ornaments of the ancients 
have generally some reference to 
some particular things, we often 
meet with rather remarkable 


subjects.” A considerable num- 
ber of these articles will be 
found in the British museum, 
but these are chiefly of the com- 
moner sort. Ali the works, 
however, descriptive of Herca- 
Janeum and Pompeii, present us 
with specimens of the richer and 
more remarkable class, which 
attract admiration both by the 


beauty of the workmanship and 
the whimsical variety of their 
designs. But beautiful as these 
lamps are, the light which they 
gave must have been weak and 
unsteady, and little superior to 
that of common street lumps, 
with which indeed they are iden- 
tical in principle. The wick 
was merely a few twisted threads 
drawn through a hole in the up- 
per surface of the oil-vessel ; 
and there was no glass tosteady 
the Jight and prevent its varying 
with every breeze that blew. 
Three of different shapes, are re- 
presented above. 
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to a number of buildings reared for accommodating the family 
of an opulent Roman citizen in the country ;! hence some of 
them are said to have been built in the manner of cities.” 

A villa of this kind was divided into three parts, URBANA, 
Rustica, and rRucTUaRIA. The first contained dining-rooms, 
parlours, bed-chambers, baths, tennis-courts, walks, terraces,’ 
&c., adapted to the different seasons of the year. The villa 
rustica contained accommodations for the various tribes of slaves 
and workmen, stables, &c., and the fructuaria, wine and oil- 
cellars, corn-yards,* barns, granaries, storehouses, repositories 
for preserving fruits,’ &c. Cato and Varro include both the 
last parts under the name of viria Rustica. But the name of 
villa is often applied to the first alone, without the other 
two, and called by Vitruvius rsEUDo-uURBaNA ; by others PRE- 
TORIUM.Ü 

In every villa there commonly was a tower; in the upper 
part of which was a supping-room,’ where the guests, while 
reclining at table, might enjoy at the same time a pleasant 
prospect.® 

Adjoining to the vizta rustica, were places for keeping hens, 
GALLINARIUM ; geese, CHENOBOSCIUM ; ducks and wild fowl, nesso- 
TROPHiUM ; birds, ornz/íhon vel AviARIUM ; dormice, GLIRARIUM ; 
swine, suite, &c. stabulum, et hare, hogsties; hares, rabbits, 
&c., LEPORARIUM; a Warren; bees, aPraniUx ; and even snails, 
COCHLEARE, &c. 

There was a large park, of fifty acres or more,’ for deer and 
wild beasts, THERIOTROPHIUM vel vivarium, but the last word is 
applied also to a fish-pond (Piscina), or an oyster-bed," or any 
place where live animals were kept for pleasure or profit: hence 
in vivaria mittere, i. e. lactare, muneribus et observantia omni 
alicujus hereditatem captare, to court one for his money; ad 
vivaria currunt, to good quarters, to a place where plenty of 
spoil is to be had." 

The Romans were uncommonly fond of gardens (uonrus vel 
ortus),! as, indeed, all the ancients were; hence the fabulous 
gardens and golden apples of the mrsPERiDEs, of Adonis and 
Aleinous,? the hanging gardens ™ of Semiramis, or of Cyrus at 
Babylon, the gardens of Epicurus, put for his gymnasium, or 
school. in the laws of the Twelve Tables villa is not mention- 
ed, but hortus in place of it.” The husbandmen called a garden 
altera succidia, a second dessert, or flitch of bacon, which was 
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always ready to be cut! or a sallad? and judged there musi be 
a bad housewife (nequam mater familias, for this was her charge) 
iu that house where the garden was in bad order? Even in 
the city, the common people used to have representations of 
gardens in their windows.’ 

In ancient times, the garden was chiefly stored with fruit- 
trees and pot-herbs,’ hence called Hortus prveuis, the kitchen- 
garden, and noble families were denominated not only from the 
cultivation of certain kinds of pulse (legumina), Fabii, Lentuli, 
Pisones, &c., but also of lettuce, Lactucini$ But in after-times 
the chief attention was paid to the rearing of shady trees,’ 
aromatic plants, flowers, and evergreens; as the myrile, ivy, 
laurel, boxwood, &c. ‘These, for the sake of ornament, were 
twisted and cut into various figures by slaves trained for that 
purpose, called tropiaru, who were said tTopiaRiam, sc. artem 
FACERE, vel opus TOPIARIUM.® 

Gardens were adorned with the most beautiful statues. Here 
the Romans, when they chose it, lived in retirement, and enter- 
tained their friends.’ 

The Romans were particularly careful to have their gardens 
well watered (rigui vel irrigui); and for that purpose, if there 
was no water in the ground, it was conveyed in pipes." These 
aqueducts (ductus aquarum) were sometimes so large, that they 
went by the name of xit and EuRIPI.™ 

The gardens at Rome most frequently mentioned by the 
classics, were, Morti CESARIS} LUCULLI; MARTIALIS; NERONIS ; 
pomPen:! SALUSTIL, V. -1ant, the property first of Sallust the 
historian, then of his grand-nephew and adopted son, afterwards 
of the emperors; sENECE ; TARQUINII SUPEREI, the most ancient 
in the city.’ Adjoining to the garden were beautiful walks 
(ambulacra, vel -tiones), shaded with trees, and a place for 
exercise (palestra) Trees were often reared with great care 
round houses in the city, and statues placed among them." 
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Tus ancient Romans were so devoted to agriculture, that their 
most illustrious commanders were sometimes called from the 
plough; thus, Cincinnatus. The senators commonly resided 
in the country, and cultivated the ground with their own hands,” 
1. 37 xiv. 8. xv. 44, 
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and the noblest families derived their surnames from cultivating 
particular kinds of grain; as the FABII, PISONES, LENTULI, CICE- 
RONES, &c. To be a good husbandman was accounted the 
highest praise (Bonus CoLonus vel Aenicora, was equivalent to vir 
BONUS ; LOCUPLES, rich, q. loci, hoc est, agri plenus : ?ECUNIOSUS, 
a pecorum copia; so assipvus, ab asse dando); and whoever 
neglected his ground, or cultivated it improperly, was liable to 
the animadversions of the censors.! 

At first no citizen had more ground than he could cultivate 
himself. Romulus allotted to each only two acres, called HÆRE- 
DIUM (quod heredem sequerentur), and sons, or cespes fortuitus,? 
which must have been cultivated with the spade. A hundred of 
these sortes or heredia was called centuaria; hence in nullam 
sortem bonorum natus, i. e. partem haereditatis, to no share of 
his grandfather's fortune. After the expulsion of the kings, 
seven acres were granted to each citizen? which continued for 
a long time to be the usual portion assigned them in the division 
of conquered lands. L. Quinctius Cincinnatus, Curius Denta- 
tus, Fabricius, Regulus, &c. had no more, Cincinnatus had 
only four acres according to Columella and Pliny.* 

Those whom proprietors employed to take care of those 
grounds which they kept in their own hands, were called 
vibLic, and were usually of servile condition. ‘Those who 
cultivated the public grounds of the Roman people, and paid 
tithes for them, were also called aratores, whether Roman 
citizens, or natives of the provinces (provinciales), and their 
farms arationes.© But when riches increased, and the estates 
of individuals were enlarged, opulent proprietors let part of 
their grounds to other citizens, who paid a certain rent for them, 
as our farmers or tenants, and were properly called corowi, 
CONDUCTORES, Or PARTIARU, because usually they shared the 
produce of the ground with the proprietor. It appears that the 
Homans generally gave leases only for five years (singulis lustris 
predia locasse)| | Aanicornz was a general name, including not 
only those who ploughed the ground;? but also those who reared 
vines (vinitores), or trees (arboratores), and shepherds (pastores). 

At first, the stock on the farm seems to have belonged to the 
proprietor, and the farmer received a certain share of the 
produce for his labour. A farmer of this kind was called 
PoLitor vel polintor, the dresser of the land, or PARTIARIUS ; 
which name is also applied to a shepherd, or to any one who 
shared with another the fruits of his industry. Such farmers 
are only mentioned by Cato, who calis those who farmed their 
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own grounds, cotoni. But this word is commonly used in the 
same general sense with agricole : non dominus, sed colonus 
In Columella, colonus means the same with the farmer or tenant 
among us, who was always of a free condition, and distinguished 
from virLicus, a bailiff or overseer of a farm, a steward, who 
was usually a slave or freed-man. So also shepherds, When a 
free-born citizen was employed as an overseer, he was called 
PROCURATOR, and those who acted under him, acrorzs.” ‘The 
persons employed in rustic work, under the farmer or bailiff; 
were either slaves or hirelings; in later times chiefly the 
former, and many of them chained? "The younger Pliny had 
none such.* 

The Romans were very attentive to every part of husbandry, 
as appears from the writers on that subject, Cato, Varro, Virgil, 
Pliny, Columella, Palladius, &c. Soils were chiefly of six 
kinds ; fat and lean (pingue vel macrum), free and stiff (solutum 
vel spissum, rarum vel densum), wet and dry (humidum vel 
siccum), which were adapted to produce different crops. The 
free soil was most proper for vines, and the stiff for corn.? The 
qualities ascribed to the best soil are, that it is of a blackish 
colour? glutinous when wet, and easily crumbled when dry ; has 
an agreeable smell, and a certain sweetness; imbibes water, 
retains a proper quantity, and discharges a superfluity ; when 
ploughed, exhales mists and flying smoke, not hurting the 
plough-irons with salt rust; the ploughman followed by rooks, 
crows, &c., and, when at rest, carries a thick grassy turf. Land 
for sowing was called arvum (ab arando) anciently arvus, sc. 
ager ; ground for pasture, PASCUUM, V. -us, sc. ager.’ 

‘The Romans used various kinds of manure to improve the 
soil, particularly dung (fimus vel stercus), which they were at 
great pains to collect and prepare, in dunghills (sterquilinia vel 
fimeta) constructed in a particular manner. "hey sometimes 
sowed pigeons' dung, or the like, on the fields like seed, and 
mixed it with the earth by sarcling or by weeding-hooks 
(sarcula).2 When dung was wanting, they mixed earths of 
different qualities ; they sowed lupines, and ploughed them down 
for manure (stercorandi agri causa). Beans were used by the 
Greeks for this purpose.? 

The Homans also, for manure, burned on the ground the 
stubble (stipulam urebant), shrubs (fruteta), twigs and smail 
branches (virgas et sarmenta) ‘They were well acquainted 
with lime (ca/2), but do not seem to have used it for manure, at 
least till late. Pliny mentions the use of it for that purpose in 
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Gaul, and hence probably it was tried in Italy. He also men- 
tions the use of marl (marea) of various kinds, both in Britain 
and Gaul, and likewise in Greece, called there leucargillon, but 
not found in Italy.! 

To carry off the water,’ drains (1xciria vel fosse inciles) were 
made, both covered and open (ceceé et patentes), according to 
the nature of the soil, and water-furrows (sulci aquarii vel elices,)* 
The instruments used in tillage were, 

Aratrum, the plough, concerning the form of which authors 
are not agreed. Its chief parts were, temo, the beam, to which 
the jugum, or yoke, was fastened; stiva, the plough-tail or 
handle, on the end of which was a cross bar (transversa regula, 
called manicuta vel carunus), which the ploughman (arator v. 
bubulcus) took hold of, and by it directed the plough; vomer, 
vel -is, the plough-share; suris, a crooked piece of wood, 
which went between the beam and the plough-share ; hence 
ARATRUM CURVUM,* represented by Virgil as the principal part of 
the plough, to which there seems to be nothing exactly similar 
in modern ploughs; to it was fitted the pentarg, the share- 
beam, a piece of timber on which the share was fixed, called by 
Virgil, duplici dentalia dorso, i. e. lato; and by Varro, dens. 
To the duris were also fixed two aures, supposed to have served 


in place of what we call mould-boards, or earth-boards, by 
which the furrow is enlarged, and the earth thrown back 
(regeritur) ; cup TER, much the same as our coulter; RaLLa, or 
rulla, yel -um, the plough-staff, used for cleaning the plough- 
share. 

The Romans had ploughs of various kinds ; some with wheels, 
earth-boards, and coulters, others without them, &c. The com- 
mon plough had neither coulter nor earth-boards. 

The other instruments were, tigo, or Para, a spade, used 
chiefly in the garden and vineyard, but anciently also in corn 
fields; 9 nAsTRuM, a rake ; saRcuLum, a sarcle, a hoe, or weeding- 
hook; sexs, a kind of hoe or drag, with two hooked iron 
teeth for breaking the clods, and drawing up the earth around 
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the plants; occa vel crates DENTATA, a harrow; IRPEX, a plank 
with several teeth, drawn by oxen as a wain, to pull roots out 
of the earth ; Marra, a mattock, or 
hand hoe, for cutting out weeds ;! 
DOLABRA, an addice, or adz, with 
its edge athwart the handle; secu- 
RIS, an axe, with its edge parallel 
to the handle, sometimes joined in 
one, hence called secunis poLaBRa- 
TA; used not only in vineyards, 
but in corn fields, for cutting roots 
of trees, &c. The part of the 
pruning-knife (fal), made in the 
form of the half formed moon (semz- 
formis lune), was also called sEcuris.” 

The Romans always ploughed with oxen, usually with a 
single pair (singulis jugis vel paribus), often more, sometimes 
with three in one yoke. What a yoke of oxen could plough in 
one day, was called sucum vel sugerum.’? Oxen, while young, 
were trained to the plough with great care.* The same person 
managed the plough, and drove the cattle? with a stick, sharpen- 
ed at the end, called stimutus (xzsyreov), a goad. They were 
usually yoked by the neck, sometimes by the horns. The 
common length of a furrow made without turning, was 120 feet, 
hence called actus, which squared and doubled in length, made 
à JUGERUX 3° used likewise as a measure among the Hebrews.’ 
The oxen were allowed to rest a little at each turning,® and not 
at any other time.? 

When, in ploughing, the ground was raised in the form of 
à ridge, it was called porca, or riga. But Festus makes porc” 
to be also the furrows on each side of the ridge for carrying off 
the water, properly called cortice. Hence LIRARE, to cover 
the seed when sown by the plough, by fixing boards to the 
plough-share, when those side furrows were made. ‘These 
ridges are also called surcr; for sulcus denotes not only the 
trench made by the plough, but the earth thrown up by it.“ 

The Romans, indeed, seem never to have ploughed in ridges 
unless when they sowed. They did not go round when they 
came to the end of the field as our ploughmen do, but returned 
in the same track. They were at great pains to make straight 
furrows, and of equal breadth. The ploughman who went 
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crooked, was said DELIRARE, (i. e. de lira decedere; hence, « 
recto et equo, et a communi sensu recedere, to dote, to have the 
intellect impaired by age or passion,) and PRÆVARICARI, to pre- 
varicate ; whence this word was transferred to express a crime 
in judicial proceedings.! 

To break and divide the soil, the furrows were made so 
narrow, that it could not be known where the plough had gone, 
especially when a field had been frequently ploughed. This 
was occasioned by the particular form of the Roman plough, 
which, when held upright, only stirred the ground, without 
turning it aside. The places where the ground was left un- 
moved (crudum et immotum), were called scamna, balks.? 

The Romans commonly cultivated their ground and left it 
fallow alternately (alternis, sc. annis)? as is still done in Switzer- 
land, and some provinces of France. ‘They are supposed to 
have been led to this from an opinion, that the earth was in 
some measure exhausted by carrying a crop, and needed a 
year's rest to enable it to produce another; or from the culture 
of olive trees, which were sometimes planted in corn fields, and 
bore fruit only once in two years.* 

A field sown every year was called restes ; after a year’s 
rest or longer, xovaLis, fem. vel novale, or vERvacTUM When 
a field, after being long uncultivated (rudus vel crudus), was 
ploughed for the first time, it was said Pnosciwpr; the second 
time 2ferari vel orrnixar, because then the clods were broken by 
ploughing across, and then harrowing; the third time, tertiari, 
LIRARI vel in liram redigi; because then the seed was sown. 
But four or five ploughings were given to stiff land, sometimes 
nine. To express this, they said tertio, quarto, quinto sulco 
serere, for ter, quater, quinquies arare. One day's ploughing, 
or one yoking, was called, una opera; ten, decem operc. 
Fallow ground was usually ploughed in the spring and 
autumn ; dry and rich land in winter; wet and stiff ground 
chiefly in summer ; hence that is called the best land,’ sis qu« 
SOLEM, BIS FRIGORA SENSIT, i. e. bis per estatem, bis per hiemem 
arata, which has twice felt the cold and twice the heat. Thus 
also seges is used for ager or terra. Locus ubi prima parctur 
arboribus seers, i. e. seminarium, a nursery, but commonly for 
sata, growing corn, or the like, a crop; as seges lini, a crop or 
flax ; or metaphorically, for a multitude of things of the same 
kind ; thus seges virorum, a crop of men; seges telorum, a crop 
of darts ; seges glorie, a tield, or harvest of glory.” 

The depth of the furrow in the first ploughing was usually 
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three fourths of a foot, or nine inches (sulcus poprantatis).! 
Pliny calls ploughing four fingers or three inches deep, scani- 
FiCATIO." ‘The seed was sown trom a basket (sartora, sc. corbis, 
trimodia, containing three pecks). It was scattered by the 
hand, and, that it might be done equally, the hand always 
moved with the step, as with us.” 

The Romans either sowed above furrow (in lira), or under 
furrow (sub sulco), commonly in the latter way. ‘The seed was 
sown on a plain surface, and then ploughed, so that it rose 
in rows, and admitted the operation of hoeing. It was some- 
times covered with rakes and harrows (rastris vel crate 
clentata).* 

The principal seed time,’ especially for wheat and barley, 
was from the autumnal equinox to the winter solstice, and in 
spring as soon as the weather would permit.* 

The Romans were attentive not only to the proper seasons 
for sowing, but also to the choice of seed, and to adapt the 
quantity and kind of seed to the nature of the soil." When the 
growing corns (segetes vel sata, -orum) were too luxuriant, 
they were pastured upon.? To destroy the weeds, two methods 
were used; sarcutatio vel sarritio, hoeing; and muscario, 
weeding, pulling the weeds with the hand, or cutting them with 
ahook. Sometimes the growing corns were watered.’ 

In some countries, lands are said to have been of surprising 
fertility," yielding a hundred fold,’ sometimes more; as in 
Palestine; in Syria and Africa; in Hispania Beetica, and 
Egypt, the Leontine plains of Sicily, around Babylon, &c.;'* 
but in Italy, in general, only ten after one,” as in Sicily," 
sometimes not above four.’ 

The grain chiefly cultivated by the Romans, was wheat of 
different kinds, and called by different names, TRITICUM, sédigo, 
robus, also rar, or ador, far adoreum vel semen adoreum, or 
simply adoreum; whence aporea, warlike praise or glory. 
Adorea aliquem afficere, i. e. gloria, or victory, because a certain 
quantity of corn (ador) used to be given as a reward to the 
soldiers after a victory. No kind of wheat among us exactly 
answers the description of the Roman far. What resembles it 
most, is what we call spelt. Far is put for all kinds of corn, 
whence Farina, meal; farina silignea vel triticea, simila, vel 
similago, flos siliginis, pollen tritici, flour. Cum fueris nostre 
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paulo ante farine, i. e. generis vel gregis, since you were, but a 
little ago, unquestionably a person of our class.’ 

Barley, HORDEUM, vel ordeum, was not so much cultivated by 
the Romans as wheat. It was the food of horses? sometimes 
used for bread; °* given to soldiers, by way of punishment, in- 
stead of wheat. In France and Spain, also in Pannonia, 
especially before the introduction of vineyards, it was converted 
into ale, as among us, called celia or ceria in Spain, and 
cervisia in France ;* the froth or foam of which ? was used for 
barm or yeast in baking, to make the bread lighter, and by 
women for improving their skin.’ 

Oats, AvENA, were cultivated chiefly as food for horses; some- 
times also made into bread (panis avenaceus). Avena is put 
for a degenerate grain, or for oats which grow wild.’ As the 
rustics used to play on an oaten stalk, hence avena is put for a 
pipe (tibia vel fistula)" So also calamus, stipula, arundo, ebur. 

Flax or lint (tnum) was used chiefly for sails and cordage for 
ships, likewise for wearing apparel, particularly by the nations 
of Gaul, and those beyond the Rhine, sometimes made of 
surprising firmness. The rearing of flax was thought hurtful to 
land. Virgil joins it with oats and poppy.” 

Willows (sarıces) were cultivated for binding the vines to the 
trees that supported them; for hedges, and for making baskets. 
They grew chiefly in moist ground: hence udum salictum. So 
the osier, siler ; and broom, genista.” 

Various kinds of pulse (legumina) were cultivated by the 
Romans; rasa, the bean; pisum, pease; lupinum, lupine; 
Ffaselus, phaselus, vel phaseolus, the kidney-bean; lens, lentil ; 
cicer v. cicercula, vicia v. ervum, vetches, or tares; sesamum v. 
-a, &c. These served chiefly for food to cattle; some of them, 
also, for food to slaves and others, especially in times of scarcity 
when not only the seed, but also the husks or pods (s?lique) 
were eaten. "The turnip (rapum v. -a, vel rapus) was cultivated 
for the same purpose." 

There were several things sown to be cut green, for fodder to 
the labouring cattle; as ocimum vel ocymum, fænum Grecum, 
vicia, cicera, ervum, &c., particularly the herb medica and 
cytisus for sheep.'* 

The Romans paid particular attention to meadows (PRATA), 
for raising hay and feeding cattle, by cleaning and dunging 
them, sowing various grass seeds, defending them from cattle, 
and sometimes watering them.!? 
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Hay (rau) was cut and piled up in cocks, or small heaps, 
of a conical figure, then collected into large stacks, or placed 
under covert. When the hay was carried off the field, the 
mowers ( fieniseces vel -ce) went over the meadows again (prata 
siciliebant),? and cut what they had at first left. This grass was 
called sicilimentum, and distinguished from fænum. Late hay 
was called ranum canDuw? 

The ancient Romans had various kinds of fences (septa, sepes, 
vel sepimenta); a wall (maceria); hedge, wooden fence, and 
ditch, for defending their marches (limites) and corn fields, and 
for enclosing their gardens and orchards, but not their meadows 
and pasture-grounds. Their cattle and sheep seem to have 
pastured in the open fields, with persons to attend them. "They 
had parks for deer and other wild beasts;* but the only enclo- 
sures mentioned for cattle, were folds for confining them in the 
night-time,’ either in the open air, or under covering. 

Corns were cut down (metebantur) by a sickle, or hook, or by 
a scythe; or the ears (spice) were stript off by an instrument, 
called sATILLUM, i. e. serrula ferrea, an iron saw,’ and the straw 
afterwards cut. To this Virgil is thought to allude, G. 1. 17, 
and not to binding the corn in sheaves, as some suppose, which 
the Romans seem not to have done. In Gaul, the corn was cut 
down by a machine drawn by two horses? Some kinds of pulse, 
and also corn, were pulled up by the root.? ‘The Greeks bound 
their corn into sheaves, as the Hebrews, who cut it down with 
sickles, taking the stalks in handfuls (?nergites), as we do.!" 

The corn when cut was carried to the threshing-floor (area), 
or barn (horreum), or to a covered place adjoining to the 
threshing-floor, called nusmwarium. If the ears were cut off from 
the stalks, they were thrown into baskets." When the corn 
was cut with part of the straw, it was carried in carts or wains,'* 
as with us. 

The area, or threshing-floor, was placed near the house, on 
high ground, open on all sides to the wind, of a round figure, 
and raised in the middle. It was sometimes paved with flint 
stones, but usually laid with clay, consolidated with great care, 
and smoothed with a huge roller. 

The grains of the corn were beaten out * by the hoofs of cattle 
driven over it, or by the trampling of horses ; ? hence area duin 
messes sole calente teret, for frumenta in area terentur ; 6 or by 
flails (baculi, fustes vel pertice); or by a machine, called TRana, 
v. trahea, a dray or sledge, a carriage without wheels ; or TRI- 
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BULA, vel -um, made of a board or beam, set with stones or 
pieces of iron! with a great weight laid on it, and drawn by 
yoked cattle.? 

Tribula, a threshing machine, has the first syllable long, 
from cpifo, tero, to thresh ; but £ribulus, a kind of thistle (or 
warlike machine, with three spikes or more, for throwing or 
fixing in the ground, called also murex, usually plural, murices 
v. tribuli, calivops),? has tri short, from cosi, three, and Gorn, a 
Spike or prickle. 

These methods of beating out the corn were used by the 
Greeks and Jews Corn was winnowed,? or cleaned from the 
chaff by a kind of shovel,’ which threw the corn across the 
wind, or by a sieve}? which seems to have been used with or 
without wind, as among the Greeks and Jews." The corn when 
cleaned! was laid up in granaries,? variously constructed,” 
sometimes in pits, where it was preserved for many years; 
Varro says fifty.” 

The straw was used for various purposes ; for littering cattle,” 
for fodder, and for covering houses; whence curmen, the roof, 
from culmus, a stalk of corn. The straw cut with the ears was 
properly called parea ; that left in the ground and afterwards 
cut, sTRAMEN, vel stramentum, vel stipula, the stubble, which was 
sometimes burned in the fields, to meliorate the land, and 
destroy. the weeds." 

As oxen were chiefly used for ploughing, so were the fleeces 
of sheep for clothing ; hence these animals were reared by the 
Romans with the greatest care. Virgil gives directions about 
the breeding of cattle, of oxen and horses (armenta), of sheep 
and goats (enEcEs), also of dogs and bees,” as a part of 
husbandry. 

While individuals were restricted by law to a small portion of 
land, and citizens themselves cultivated their own farms, there 
was abundance of provisions without the importation of grain, 
and the republic could always command the service of hardy 
and brave warriors when occasion required. But in after ages, 
especially under the emperors, when landed property was in a 
manner engrossed by a few, and their immense estates in a 
great measure cultivated by slaves,” Rome was forced to depend 
on the provinces, both for supplies of provisions, and of men to 
recruit her armies. Hence Pliny ascribes the ruin first of Italy, 
and then of the provinces, to overgrown fortunes, and too 
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extensive possessions.! ‘The price of land in Italy was increased 
by an edict of Trajan, that no one should be admitted as a 


candidate for an office who had not a third part of his estate in 
land.? 


PROPAGATION OF TREES. 


Tue Romans propagated trees and shrubs much in the same 
way as we do. 

Those are properly called trees (arbores) which shoot up in 
one great stem, body, or trunk? and then, at a good distance 
from the earth, spread into branches and leaves;* shrubs 
(FRutices, vel virgulta), which divide into branches,’ and twigs 
or sprigs,’ as soon as they rise from the root. ‘These shrubs, 
which approach near to the nature of herbs, are called by Pliny 
suffrutices. Virgil enumerates the various ways of propagating 
trees and shrubs,’ both natural and artificial.® 

I. Some were thought to be produced spontaneously; as the 
osier (siler), the broom (genista), the poplar and willow (salix). 
But the notion of spontaneous propagation is now universally 
exploded. Some by fortuitous seeds, as the chestnut, the esculus, 
and oak; some from the roots of other trees, as the cherry 
(cerasus, first brought into Italy by Lucullus from Cerasus, a 
city in Pontus, A. U. 650, and 120 years after that, introduced 
into Britain);? the elm and laurel (laurus), which some take 
to be the bay tree, 

II. The artificial methods of propagating trees were, 1. by 
suckers (sroroxEs)," or twigs pulled from the roots of trees, and 
planted in furrows or trenches.! —2. By sets, i. e. fixing in the 
ground branches," sharpened P like stakes, cut into a point," 
slit at the bottom in four ;'° or pieces of the cleft-wood ; or by 
planting the trunks with the roots, ? When plants were set by 
the root," they were called vivinapicEs, quicksets.*’—3. By 
layers,” i, e. bending a branch, and fixing it in the earth, 
without disjoining it from the mother-tree, whence new shoots 
spring. ‘This method was taught by nature from the bramble.” 
lt was chiefly used in vines and myrtles,*! the former of which, 
however, were more frequently propagated.—41. By slips or 
cuttings; small shoots cut from a tree, and planted in the 
ground,” with knops or knobs, i. e. protuberances on each side, 
like a small hammer.*—5, By grafting, or ingrafting," i. e. 
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inserting a scion, a shoot or sprout, a small branch or graff of 
one tree into the stock or branch of another. ‘There were several 
ways of ingrafting, of which Virgil describes only one; namely, 
what is called cleft grafting, which was performed by cleaving 
the head of a stock, and putting a scion from another tree into 
the cleft;? thus beautifully expressed by Ovid, fissaque udopti- 
vas accipit arbor opes, Medic. Fac. 6. 

It is a received opinion in this country, that no graft will 
succeed unless it be upon a stock which bears fruit of the same 
kind. But Virgil and Columella say, that any scion may be 
grafted on any stock, omnis surculus omni arbori inseri potest, 
st non est ei, cui inseritur, cortice dissimilis ; as apples on a 
pear-stock, and cornels, or Cornelian cherries, on a prune or 
plum-stock, apples on a plane-tree, pears on a wild ash, &c.? 

Similar to ingrafting, is what goes by the name of inocula- 
tion, or budding.* The parts of a plant whence it budded,? 
were called ocur, eyes, and when these were cut off, it was 
said, occecari, to be blinded.® Inoculation was performed by 
making a slit in the bark of one tree, and inserting the bud’ of 
another tree, which united with it, called also kwrrasTRATI10.? 
But Pliny seems to distinguish them, xvii. 16. s. 26. The part 
of the bark taken out? was called scururA v. TEssELLA, the 
name given also to any one of tlie small divisions in a checkered 
table or pavement.’ 

Forest trees’! were propagated chiefly by seeds; olives by 
iruncheons," i. e. by cutting or sawing the trunk or thick 
branches into pieces of a foot, or a foot and a half in length, 
and planting them; whence a rost, and soon after a tree was 
formed.’ ‘Those trees which were reared only for cutting were 
called argores cxpuz, or which, being cut, sprout up again * 
from the stem or root. Some trees grow to an immense height, 
Pliny mentions a beam of larix, or larch, 120 feet long, and 2 
feet thick, xvi. 40. s. 74. 

The greatest attention was paid to the cultivation of vines. 
They were planted in the ground, well trenched and cleaned,” 
in furrows, or in ditches, disposed in rows, either in the form 
of a square, or of a quincunz. The outermost rows were called 
ANTES. When a vineyard was dug up," to be planted anew, it 
was properly said repastinari, from an iron instrument, with 
two forks, called pastinum,? which word is put also for a field 
ready for planting.? An old vineyard thus prepared was called 
1 tradux v. surculus. 3 Col. v. lt. Virg. G. 8 Piin. v. 73. Col. v. 11, 14 succise repullulant, 
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VINETUM RESTIBILE. ‘The vines were supported by reeds, or 
round stakes? or by pieces of cleft oak or olive, not round,’ 
which served as props,* round which the teadrils? twined. Two 
reeds or stakes? supported each vine, with a stick,’ or reed 
across, called yucuw or cawTHERIUM, and the tying of the vines 
to it, CAPITUM CoNJUGATIO et RELIGATIO, was effected by ss ot 
willow twigs, many of which grew near Ameria, in Umbria.’ 

Sometimes a vine had but a single pole or prop to support it, 
without a jugum or cross-pole ; sometimes four poles, with a 
jugum to each; hence called vitis COMPLUVIATA ; ” if but one 
jugum, uniJuea. Concerning the fastening of vines to certain 
trees, see p. 388. The arches formed by the branehes joined 
together, 10 were called runeta, and branches of elms extended 
to sustain the vines, TABULATA, stories. When the branches * 
were too luxuriant, "the superfluous shoots or twigs? were lopt 
off with the pruning knife." Hence vires compescere vel casti- 
gare, to restrain ; comas stringere, to strip the shoots; brachic 
tondere, to prune the boughs ; pampinare for pampinos decer- 
pere, to lop off the small branches.” 

The highest shoots were called Fuacenra ;'° the branches on 
which the fruit grew, panmc; the ligneous or woody part of a 
vine, MATERIA ; à branch springing from the stock, pampinanium ; 
from another branch, Fructuarium; the mark of a hack or 
chop, cicatrrx ; whence cicatricosus. The vines supported by 
cross stakes in dressing were usually cut in the form of the 
letter X, which was called nEcussa io. !7 

The fruit of the vine was called Uva, à grape; put for a vine, 
for wine,” for a vine branch," for a swarm ? of bees, properly 
not a single berry,” but a cluster.2 The stone of the grape was 
called vixacEUs, v. -ewn, or acinus vinaceus.? Any cluster of 
flowers or berries,” particularly of ivy,” was called conymsus, 
crocet corymbi, i. e. tlores.*° ‘The season when the grapes were 
gathered was called vinpemia, the vintage; °*’ whence vindemiator, 
a gatherer of grapes.” Vineyards (vix vel vineta), as fields, 
were divided by cross paths, called riwrrEs (hence limitare, to 
divide or separate, and /imes, a boundary ). The breadth of them 
was determined by law.“ A path or Eid from east to west, was 
called pEciwaNus, sc. limes (a mensura denum actuum); from 
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south to north, cardo (a cardine mundi, i. e. the north pole, 
thus, mount Taurus is called carpo), or semita ; whence semi- 
tare, to divide by-paths in this direction, because they were 
usually narrower than the other paths. The spaces (aree), 
included between two semite, were called pacinz, comprehend- 
ing each the breadth of five pali, cr capita vitium, distinct 
vines) Hence agri cowPAGINANTES, contiguous grounds. 

: Vines were planted ? at different distances, according to the 
nature of the soil, usually at the distauce of five feet, sometimes 
of eight ; of twenty feet by the Umbri and Marsi, who ploughed 
and sowed corn between the vines, which places they called 
PORCULETA. Vines which were transplanted, bore fruit two 
years sooner than those that were not.* 

The limites pecumant were called prorsi, i. e. porro versi, 
straight; and the carbines transversi, cross. From the decu- 
mani being the chief paths in a field; hence pecumanus for 
magnus, thus, ova vel poma decumana. Acipenser decumanus, 
large? So fluctus decimanus vel decimus, the greatest; as 
teimvyie, tertius fluctus, among the Greeks. Limires is also put 
for the streets of a city.® 

Pliny directs the limites decumani in vineyards to be made 
eighteen feet broad, and the cardines or transversi limites, ten 
feet broad, Vines were planted thick in fertile ground;? and 
thinner on hills, but always in exact order.? 

The Romans in transplanting trees marked on the bark the 
way each stood, that it might point to the same quarter of the 
heaven in the place where it was set.” 

In the different operations of husbandry, they paid the same 
attention to the rising and setting of the stars as sailors; also to 
the winds." The names of the chief winds were, Aquilo, o: 
Boreas, the north wind; Zephyrus, vel Favonius, the west 
wind; Auster, v. Notus, the south wind; Eurus, the east wind ; 
Corus, Caurus, vel Iapix, the north-west; Africus, vel urs, the 
south-west; Volturnus, the south-east, &c. But Pliny denomi- 
nates and places some of these differently, ii. 47. xviii. 33, 34, 
Winds arising from the land were called a/tani, or apogei ; 
from the sea, trope. 

The ancients observed only four winds, called venti CARDI- 
NALES, because they blow from the four cardinal points of the 
world. Homer mentions no more; so in imitation of him, 
Ovid and Manilius. Afterwards intermediate winds were added, 
first one, and then two, between each of the vent? cardinales. 
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CARRIAGES OF THE ROMANS. 


Tur carriages! of the ancients were of various kinds, which 
are said to have been invented by different persons ; by Bacchus 
and Ceres, Minerva, Evichthonius, and the Phrygians.* 

Beasts of burden were most anciently used? A dorser, dor- 
sel, or dosser, a pannel, or pack-saddle,* was laid on them to 
enable them to bear their burden more easily, used chiefly on 
asses and mules ; hence called cuiretiaria, humorously applied 
to porters, geruli vel bajuli, but not oxen; hence CLITELLE BOVI 
SUNT IMPOSIT.E, When a task is imposed on one which he is unfit 
for. Bos crwrELLas, sc. portat? ‘Lhis covering was by later 
writers called sacma ; put also for sella, or ephippium, a saddle 
for riding on; hence jumenta sacmaria, vel sarcinaria et SELDA- 
RIA, sometimes with a coarse cloth below (centro, vel centunculus, 
a saddle-cloth ). 

A pack-horse was called CABALLUS, or caNTHERIUS, V. -/umt, sc. 
jumentum (quasi carenterius, i. e, equus castratus, a gelding ; qui 
hoc distat ab «quo, quod majalis a verre, a barrow or hog from 
a boar, capus a gallo, vervex ab ariete)! Hence minime sis 
cantherium in fossa, be not a pack-horse in the ditch. Some 
make cantherius the same with clitellarius, an ass or mule, and 
read, MINIME, sc. descendam in viam ; SCIs, CANTHERIUM IN FOSSA, 
sc. equus habebat obviam, i. e. you know the fable of the horse 
meeting an ass or mule in a narrow way, and being trodden 
down by him. See Swiuburne's Travels in the South of Italy, 
vol. ii, sect. 66. Others suppose an allusion to be here made to 
the prop of a vine.’ 

He who drove a beast of burden was called acaso, and more 
rarely acitaror.” A leathern bag," or wallet, iu which one who 
rode such a beast carried his necessaries, was called HIPPOPERA, 
MANTICA, PERA vel averta, a cloak-bag or portmanteau, or 
BULGa.* 

An instrument put on the back of a slave, or any other 
person, to help him to carry his burden, was called ærumNuLa 
(from aoo, tollo), Furca vel FURCILLA; ? and because Marius, to 
diminish the number of waggons, which were an encumbrance 
to the army, appointed that the soldiers should carry their 
baggage (sarcine, vasa et cibaria) tied up in bundles, upon 
furce or forks, both the soldiers and these furcæ were called 
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MULI MARIANL! EXPELLERE, EJICERE, Vel EXTRUDERE FURCA, vel 
furcilla, to drive away by force.? 

Any thing carried, not on the back, but on the shoulders, or 
in the hands of men, was called rERCcULUw ; as the dishes at an 
entertainment, the spoils at a triumph, the images of the gods 
at sacred games, the corpse and other things carried at a funeral. 

When persons were carried in a chair or sedan, on whici 
they sat, it was called serta gestotoria, portatoria, v. fertoria 
Or CATHEDRA ; in a couch or litter, on which they lay extended, 
LECTICA, vel cuBILE, used both in the city and on journeys, 
sometimes open, and sometimes covered, with curtains of skin 
or cloth, called rrAeurnz, which were occasionally drawn aside, 
sometimes with a window of glass, or transparent stone, so that 
they might either read or write, or sleep in them. "There were 
commonly some footmen or lackeys, who went before the sedan 
(cunsonzs).* 

The selle and lectice of women were of a different construc- 
tion from those of men; hence sedla vel lectica muliebris : the 
cathedra is supposed to have been peculiar to women. ‘The 
sella usually contained but one; the lectica, one or more. The 
sella had only a small pillow (cervical) to recline the head on; 
the lectica had a mattress stuffed with feathers; hence penses 
plume : sometimes with roses ( pulvinus rosa farctus), probably 
with ropes below.’ 

The sella and lectice were carried by slaves, called tectica- 
xir, calones, geruli, v. bajuli, dressed commonly in a dark or 
red penula? tall’ and handsome, from different countries. 
They were supported on poles (assEnEs, vel amites),® not fixed, 
but removable? placed on the shoulders or necks of the slaves ; 
hence they were said a/iquem succorare, and those carried by 
them, succolari, who were thus greatly raised above persons on 
foot, particularly such as were carried in the sella or cathedra." 
The sella was commonly carried by two, and the lectica by 
four; sometimes by six, hence called Aexaphoros, and by 
eight ocrorHoros, v. -um."! 

When the lectica was set down, it had four feet to support it, 
usually of wood, sometimes of silver or gold. The kings of 
India had lectice of solid gold.’ The use of lecticz was 
thought to have been introduced at Rome from the nations of 
the East towards the end of the republic. But we find them 
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mentioned long before, on journey, and in the army. The 
emperor Claudius is said first to have used a sella covered at 
top. They do not seem to have been used in the city in the 
time of Plautus or of Terence; but they were so frequent under 
Cesar that he prohibited the use of them, unless to persons of a 
certain rank and age, and on certain days. ‘Those who had not 
sedans of their own, got them to hire. Hence we read in later 
times of corpora et casrRa lecticariorum, who seem to have 
consisted not only of slaves but of plebeians of the lowest rank, 
particularly freedmen. Seite erant ad exonerandum ventrem 
apte, et PRIVATE vel FAMILIARICA, et PUBLICE.” 

A kind of close litter carried? by two mules,* or little 
horses,” was called sasranNa, mentioned only by later writers. 

Two horses yoked to a carriage _ 
were called sic, bijugi, v. bijuges ; gg 
three, trig& ; and four, quadrige, 
quadrijugi, v. -ges; frequently put 
for the chariot itself, bijuge curri- 
culum, quadrijugus currus; but 
curriculum is oftener put for cur- 
sus, the race? We also read of a 
chariot drawn by six horses, 
joined together a-breast, for so 
the Romans always yoked their 
horses in their  race-chariots. 
Nero once drove a chariot at the 
Olympic games, drawn by ten 
horses.* 


À carriage without wheels, drawn by any animals, was called 

TRAHA, V. -ea, vel traga, a sledge, used in rustic work in beating 
Lj . 

out the corn” (called by Varro, Pænicum plostellum," because 


1 Dio. 1x. 2. Liv. xxiv. 4 muli, ex equa et asi- ti, vel  pumilii, s.  sicutet elephanti, Plin, 
; 10. 


42. Gell. x.3. — no: hinni, hinnuli, v. — -iones. dwarfs. xxxiv. 5. s. 

2 Mait itt, 46. xii. 78. — burdones, ex equo et 6 Cic. Rab. 10. Marcel. 8 aurigavit decemju- 
Suet. Ces. 43. Claud. asina, Plin. viii, 44, s, 2 Hor. Od. i. 1. 3. gem, se, currum, Suet. 
25. Juv. vuU axe G9. Suet. Cal. 19. Virge Ner, 2L Aug. 9I. 

132. Var. R. i. 1. 9 manni, Ov, Am. ii. G. ii. 18, 9 see p. WS. 


9 gestata v. dej otata. 16.49. i. c; equi minu- 7 ub Augusto sejuges, 10 R.E 4.52. 
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used for that purpose by the Carthaginians), and among northern 
nations in travelling on the ice and snow. Carriages with one 
wheel were called unarora. A vehicle of this kind drawn by 
the hands of slaves, CHIRAMAXIUM, or ARCUMA.! A vehicle with 
two wheels, srrotum ; with four (quadrirotium).? 

Those who drove chariots in the circus at Rome, with what- 
ever number of horses, were called guapricari, from the 
quadrige being most frequently used; hence FACTIONES QUA- 
DRIGARIORUM. ‘Those who rode two horses joined together, 
leaping quickly from the one to the other, were called pEsur- 
TORES ; hence desultor v. desertor amoris, inconstant; and the 
horses themselves, pEsurnTORII, sometimes successfully used in 
war.’ 

The vehicles used in races were called currus, or curricula, 
chariots, a currendo, from their velocity, having only two 
wheels, by whatever number of horses they were drawn: also 
those used in war by different nations; of which some were 
armed with scythes,* in different forms. Also those used by the 
Roman magistrates, the consuls, pretors, censors, and chief 
ædiles, whence they were called macistRatus CuRuLEs, and the 
seat on which these magistrates sat in the senate-house, the 
rostra, or tribunal of justice, sELLA cuRuLIs,’ because "they 
carried it with them in their chariots. It was a stool or seat 
without a back,’ with four crooked feet, fixed to the extremi- 
ties of cross pieces of wood j aa by a common axis, somewhat 
in the form of the letter X (decussatim), and covered with 
leather ; so that it might be occasionally folded together for the 
convenience of carriage, and set down wherever the magistrates 
chose to use it, adorned with ivory ; hence called CURULE EBUR, 
and aura,® because frequently placed on a tribunal, or because 
it was the emblem of dignity ; REera, because first used by the 
kings, borrowed from the Tusea ms, in later times adorned with 
?ngravings ; conspicuum signis.? 

A carriage in which matrons were carried to games and 
sacred rites, was called riLExTUM, an easy soft vehicle ( pensile), 
with four wheels; usually painted with various colours." The 
carriage which matrons used in common ( festo profestoque) 
was called canpentum, named from Carmenta, the mother of 
Evander, commonly with two wheels, and an arched covering ; 
as the flamines used (currus arcuatus), sometimes without a 
coveriug.! Women were prohibited the use of it in the second 


1 Hygin, ii. 14. Petron. Festus. 7 anaclinterinm, v. ta- Æn. xi. 334. Flor. i. 5. 
23. Festus. + cur:us faleati, faleate — bulatum a tergo sur- Ov. Pont, iv. 5. 11. 

Z rerpaxwaAOg arnyn, V. quadrige, Liv. xxxvi, gens in quod reclinari IU Serv, Virge Eu. 
78Tparpoyos, — quatuor — 41, 42, Curt. iv. 9. posset, viii, 666. Isid. xx. 12. 
roterum currus, Hom. 5 See cut representiny 8 Plut, Mar, Suet, Aug. 1l Liv. i. 21 34 15. v. 
if, 0. 321. the: usual form, p. 43 Gell. vi. 9. Hor, — 25. Suet. Tib. 2, Ciaad, 

S Liv. xxiii. 9, xliv. 9, Sm. Ep. 6 6. 53. Sil, viii. — 11. Ov, Fust, 1. LU. 
Suet. Ner. i6. Ces. b Gell. ii. 1S. Isidor, — 455. 


co. Ov. Wins. 9; 15. xx. LI. y v. 8. 35: Cade TIE. 
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Punic war by the Oppian law, which, however, was soon after 
repealed. It is sometimes put for any carriage.! 

A splendid carriage with four wheels and four horses, adorned 
with ivory and silver, in which the images of the gods were led 
in solemn procession from their shrines (e sacrarits) at the 
Circensian games, to a place in the circus, called PULVINAR, 
where couches were prepared for placing them on, was called 
THENSA, from the thongs stretched before it (dora tensa); at- 
tended by persons of the first rank, in their most magnificent 
apparel, who were said thensam DUCERE vel DEDUCERE, who 
delighted to touch the thongs by which the chariot was drawn 
( funemque manu contingere gaudent). And if a boy (puer 
patrimus et matrimus) happened to let go? the thong which he 
held, it behoved the procession to be renewed. Under the 
emperors, the decreeing of a thensa to any one was an acknow- 
ledgment of his divinity.’ 

A carriage with two wheels, for travelling expeditiously, was 
called cisiuw, q. citium ; the driver, crsiamius, drawn usually by 
three mules; its body (capsum, v. -a) of basket-work (Proximum, 
v. -enum).’ A larger carriage, for travelling, with four wheels, 
was called nueva, a Gallic word, or carruca, the driver, RHEDA- 
RIUS, Or CARRUCARIUS, à hired one, mERITORIA, both also used in 
the city, sometimes adorned with silver. An open carriage 
with four wheels, for persons of inferior rank, as some think, 
was called petorritum, also a Gallic word.’ 

A kind of swift carriage used in war by the Gauls and 
Britons, was called xssEpuw ; the driver, or rather one who 
fought from it, essEDAnius, adopted at Rome for common use.!" 

A carriage armed with scythes, used by the same people, 
covinus ; the driver, covinanius; similar to it, was probably 
BENNA. In the war-chariots of the ancients, there were usually 
but two persons, one who fought (bellator), and another who 
directed the horses (auriga, the charioteer)." 

An open carriage for heavy burdens (vehiculum onerarium) 
was called pLaustrum, or veha (&pa£w«) a waggon or wain; 
generally with two wheels, sometimes four; drawn commonly 
by two oxen or more, sometimes by asses or mules. A waggon 
or cart with a coverlet wrought of rushes Jaid on it, for carrying 
lung or the like, was called scirpEs, properly the coverlet 
itself, sc. crates ; in plaustra scirpea lata fuit.? A covered cart 
or waggon laid with cloths, for carrying the old or infirm of 


1 Liv. xxxiv. 1. 8. Flor. fin. ii, 239. Mil. 10. Att. v. 17. vi. ii. 58, Suet. Cal. 26. 
i, 18. iii, 2. 10. 5 omittere, l. Suet. Ner, 30. Cas. — Galb. vi. J8. 

2 Suet. Aug. 45. Asc. 6 Cic, Resp. H. 10, 1). — 57. Mart. iii. 47. 11 Tac. Agr. 35, 836. 
Cic. Ver. i 59. Fest. Suet, Cas. 76, 9 Plin. xxxiii, ll. Gell. Sil. xvii. 418. Festus. 

3 Liv. v. 4l. Suet. Aug. 7 Cic, Phil. ii, 31. S. xv. 30. Hor, Sat, i. 6. Virg. En. ix. 330. xii. 
43. V esp. 5. Rosc, 7. Sen. Ep. 72. — 104, Festus. 169. 621. 737. 

4 and ae glad to touch — Ulpian, Aus, Ep. viii, 10 Ces. B. G. iv. 33. 12 Virg. G. iii. 536.0 v. 
tne rope with their 7. Festus, v.19.Virg. G. iii. 204. — Fast. vi. 780, Varr. Le 
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meaner rank, was called amcERa, quas? arca. ‘The load or 
weight which a wain could carry at once (una vectura), was 
called venes, -is.! 

A waggon with four wheels was also called carrus v. -um, by 
a Gallic name, or saRRACUM, OY EPIRHEDIUM, and by later writers, 
ANGARIA, vel CLABULARE; also cannRaeiuM, and a fortification 
formed by a number of carriages, cARRAGO.? 

Sarraca Boote, v. -tis, or plaustra, is put for two constella- 
tions, near the north pole, called the two bears ( Arcti gemine, 
vel due aexro:), ursa masor, named Helice (Parrhasis, i, e. 
Arcadica), parruasis arctos, from Callisto, the daughter of 
Lycaon, king of Arcadia, who is said to have been converted 
into this constellation by Jupiter, and ursa minor called cxwo- 
SURA, i. e. xvvoç ovog, canis cauda, properly called arctos, dis- 
tinguished from the great bear (HELICE).* 

The greater bear alone was properly called praustrem, from 
its resemblance to a waggon, whence we call it Charles’s wain, 
or the Plough; and the stars which compose it, TRIONEs,’ q. 
TERIONES, ploughing oxen; seven in number, sEPTEMTRIONEs. 
But plaustra in the plur. is applied to both bears; hence called 
GEMINI TRIONES, also inoccidut v. nunquam occidentes, because 
they never set; oceani metuentes &quore tingi, afraid of being 
dipped in the waters of the ocean, for a reason mentioned by 
Ovid; and tardi vel pigri, because, from their vicinity to the pole, 
they appear to move slow, neque se quoquam in colo commovent.* 

The ursa major is attended by the constellation BooTEs, q. 
bubulcus, the ox-driver, said to be retarded by the slowness of 
his wains, named also ARCTOPHYLAX, q. urse custos, custos Ery- 
manthidos urse? into which constellation Arcas, the son of 
Callisto by Jupiter, was changed, and thus joined with his 
mother. A star in it of the first magnitude was called arcturvs, 
J- &pxToU oupo, UTSE cauda: STELLA POST CAUDAM URS/E MAJORIS, 
said to be the same with Bootes, as its name properly implies, 
aoxtov aveos, urse Cusfos. Around the pole moved the dragon 
(draco v. anguis),' approaching the ursa major with its tail, 
and surrounding the ursa minor with its body.” 

The principal parts of a carriage were, the wheels (norm), 
the body of the carriage (carsum, -us, v. -a, PLOXEMUM, v. -u$), 
and draught-tree (remo), to which the animals which drew it 
were yoked. 

The wheels consisted of the axletree (axis), a round beam,” 
1 Gell. xx. 1. Col. xi. 2. 4 Ov. Met. ii. 506. Ep. i. 246. Ov. Fast. ii, 10 Ov. Met, ii. 506. viii. 
2 Am. Marcellin, xxxi. xviii. m. Fast. iii, 106. 191. Plaut. Amph. i. 206. Nerv. Virg. En. 

20. Ces. B. G. i. 6.26. — Cic. N. D. ii. 41. 1. 117. i. 144. ii, 516. G. i. 67. 

Liv, x. 28. Juv. ii 5 Hygin. Poet. Astron. 8 Cic, Nat. D. ii. 42, 204. 

2323.viii.60.Quinct.i.5. i. 2. Ov. Pont. iv. 10. Gv. Met. ii. 177. Man, 11 geminas qui separat 
ù Juv. v. 23, Ov. Met. 39 Mart. vi. 58. q. 1. 516. Arctos, Ov. Met, iii do. 
i. 107. Trist. i. 3. && 6 Var. L. b. vi. 4, Gel. 9 thekeeper of the Ery- 12 Virg. G i. 24. 


Luc. ii, 287. Cie. Aca — ii, 21. Cie. Nat D. i manthian bear, Oy. 13 Festus. 
ics sus 7 Virg. din, i, 741, G.. "Trist. i. 3, 193, 14 lignum v, stipes teres 
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on which the wheel turns; the nave, in which the axle moves, 
and the spokes? are fixed; the circumference of the wheel,’ 
composed of fellies,* in which the spokes are fastened, commonly 
surrounded. with an iron or brass ring.? 

A wheel without spokes® was called tympanum, from its 
resemblance to the end of a drum. It was made of solid boards,’ 
fixed to a square piece of wood; as an axis, without a nave; and 
strengthened by cross bars,? with an iron ring around;? so that 
the whole turned together on the extremities “of the axis, called 
CARDINEs, Such wheels were chiefly used in rustic wains,! as 
they are still in this country, and called ruwsRELs. Tympanum 
is also put for a large wheel, moved by horses or men for 
raising weights from a ship, or the like, by means of pulleys,” 
ropes, and "hooks, a kind of crane; '* ‘or for drawing water," 
CH)UQ ANTLIA, ANCLA Y. ANTHA ges 7 HAUSTUM, V. rota 
aquaria, sometimes turned by the force of water; the water 
was raised through a siphon,” by the force of a sucker as in a 
pump, or by means of buckets.? Water-engines were also used 
to extinguish fires.” 

From the supposed diurnal rotation of the heavenly bodies, 
Axis is put for the line around which they were thought to turn, 
and the ends of the axis, CaRDINEs, VERTICES, vel pour, for the 
north and south poles? Axis and porus are sometimes put for 
celum or ether ; thus, sub etheris axe”! i. e. sub dio vel aere ; 
lucidus polus ; * cardines mundi quatuor, the four cardinal points; 
sEPTENTRIO, the north; mERivizs, the south; oniENs, sc. sol, vel 
ortus solis, the east; occipENs, v. occasus solis, the west; cardo 
eous, the east ; occiduus v. hesperius, the west.? In the north 
Jupiter was supposed to reside; hence it is called pomocnom 
JOVIS,” SEDES DEORUM ; * and as some think, porta cexi:” thus, 
tempestas a vertice, for septentrione. 

The animals usually yoked in carriages were horses, oxen, 
asses, and mules, sometimes camels; elephants, and even lions, 
tigers, leopards, and bears; dogs, goats, and deer; also men 
and women.“ 

Animals were joined to a carriage ? by what was called sueum, 
a yoke; usually made of wood, but sometimes also of metal, 
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placed upon the neck, one yoke commonly upon two, of a 
crooked form, with a band (curvatura) for the neck of each: 
hence sub Juco cogere, v. jungere ; colla v. cervices jugo subji- 
cere, subdere, submittere, v. supponere, & eripere: suaum subire, 
cervice ferre, detrectare, exuere, a cervicibus dejicere, excutere, 
&c. The yoke was tied to the necks of the animals, and to the 
pole or team, with leathern thongs (lora suBzveta ).! 

When one pair of horses was not sufficient to draw a carriage, 
another pair was added in a straight line, before, and yoked in 
the same manner. If only a third horse was added, he was 
bound with nothing but ropes, without any yoke. When more 
horses than two were joined a-breast (equata fronte), a custom 
which is said to have been introduced by one Clisthenes of 
Sicyon, two horses only were yoked to the carriage, called 
JUGALES, jugarii, v. juges (Cvyio);? and the others were 
bound (appensi vel adjuncti) on each side with ropes; hence 
called ruNaLES EQUI,’ or FUNES ; in a chariot of four (in quadri- 
gis), the horse on the right, DEXTER, v. primus; on the left, 
SINISTER, l@vus, v. secundus. ‘this method of yoking horses 
was chiefly used in the Circensian games, or in a triumph. 

The instruments by which animals were driven or excited, 
were,—l. The lash or whip (flagrum, v. FLAGELLUM, aot), 
made of leathern thongs (scutica, Joris horridis) or twisted 
cords, tied at the end of a stick, sometimes sharpened (aculeat ) 
with small bits of iron or lead at the end,? and divided into 
several lashes (tenie@ v. lora), called scorpions..9—2, A rod 
(vireca), or goad (stimutus),® a pole, or long stick, with a sharp 
point: hence stimulos alicui adhibere, admovere, addere, adji- 
cere ; stimulis fodere, incitare, &c. Adversus stimulum calces, 
sc, jactare, to kick against the goad.?—And, 3. A spur (carcar ),” 
used only by riders: hence equo calcaria addere, subdere, * &c. 
Alter frenis eget, alter calcaribus, the one requires the reins, the 
other the spurs, said by Isocrates of Ephorus and Theopompus." 

The instruments used for restraining and managing horses, 
were,—]. The bit or bridle (r&zxuw, pl. -2, v. -a), said to have 
been invented by the Lapithze, a people of ‘Thessaly, or by one 
Pelethronius ; the part which went round the ears was called 
AUREA ; that which was put into the mouth, properly the iron or 
bit, OREA; ? sometimes made unequal and rough, like a wolf's 
teeth, particularly when the horse was headstrong (rExax):"* 


1 Hor. Od. iii. 9. 18. ii. Aus. Ep. xxxv. 10. 700€ kevrpa AaxriLecy, In 12 Cic. Att. vi. 1, Or. 


Jerem. xxviii. 13. Ov. 4 axvradn, Mart. x. 62. stimulos calcittare,— iii. 9. 

Fast. iv. 215. Cato 63. 5 horribile flasellum, to kick against the 13 Virg. G. ii. 115. 
Vitruv. x. 8. Hor. Sat. i. 3, 117. pricks, Acts, ix. 5. Plin, vii. 56, Festus. 
2 Festus. 6 1 Kings xii. 11. 1U quod calci equitis al- 14 Liv. xxxix. 5. Ov. 
$ Suet. Tib. 9. Stat. 7 Juv, iii. 817. Luc. iv.  ligetur; ferrata calce Am, iii. 4. 13. durior 
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hence frena Lurara, or Luri. Frena injicere, concutere, accipere, 
mandere, detrahere, laxare, &c. Frenum mordere, to be impa- 
tient under restraint or subjection; but in Martial and Statius,* 
to bear tamely. The bit was sometimes made of gold, as the 
collars (monilia), which hung from the horses’ necks; and the 
coverings for their backs (strata) were adorned with gold and 
purple2— 2. The reins (masen, vel lora); hence habenas cor- 
ripere, flectere, v. moliri, to manage; dare, immittere, effundere, 
laxare, permittere, to let out; adducere, to draw in, and sup- 
primere.’ 

To certain animals, a head-stall or muzzle (capistrum) was 
applied, sometimes with iron spikes fixed to it, as to calves or 
the like, when weaned, or with a covering for the mouth (Jis- 
cella); hence fiscellis capistrare boves, to muzzle; Qinovy,” os 
consuere. But capistrum is also put for any rope or cord; hence 
vitem capistro constringere, to bind ; jumenta capistrare, to tie 
with a halter, or fasten to the stall. 

The person who directed the chariot and the horses, was 
called aurica;’ or agitator? the charioteer or driver; also 
MODERATOR. But these names are applied chiefly to those who 
contended in the circus, or directed chariots in war, and always 
stood upright in their chariots (insistebant curribus): hence 
AURIGARE for currum regere; and avRiaaRivs, a person who 
kept chariots for running in the circus.? 

Auriga is the name of a constellation in which are two stars, 
called gzpr (the kids), above the horns of Taurus. On the 
head of Taurus, are the Hyades (a5 very, pluere), or Sucule (a 
stibus), called pluvie by Virgil, and tristes by Horace; because 
at their rising and setting, they were supposed to produce rains ; 
on the neck, or, as Servius says, ante genua tauri; in cauda 
tauri septem PLEIADES, OY VERGILLE, the seven stars; sing. Plezas 
vel putas." 

Agitator is also put for agaso,? a person who drove any 
beasts on foot. But drivers were commonly denominated from 
the name of the carriage ; thus, rAedar?us, plaustrarius, &c., or 
of the animals which drew it; thus, murro,” commonly put for a 
muleteer, who drove mules of burden; as equiso for a person 
who broke or trained horses ? to go with an ambling pace ; under 
the magister equorum, the chief manager of horses. ‘The horses 
of Alexander and Cesar would admit no riders but themselves.” 


1 Hor. Od. i.8.6. Virg. G. iv. 188. 399. Plin. xxii. 24, Plin. Ep. ix. 13 Virg. G. i. 273. Suet, 
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The driver commonly sat behind the pole, with the whip in 
his right hand, and the reins in the left; hence he was said 
sedere prima sella, sedere temone, v. primo temone, i.e. in sella 
proxima temoni, and temone labi, v. excuti, to be thrown from 
his seat ;! sometimes dressed in red,” or scarlet ;? sometimes he 
walked on foot. When he made the carriage go slower, he was 
said, currum equosque sustinere; when he drew it back or 
aside, retorquere et avertere.* Those who rode in a Carriage or 
on horseback were said vehi, or portari, evehi, or invehi ; those 
carried in a hired vehicle? vECTORES : so passengers in a ship; 
but vector is also put for one who carries : fulminis vector, i. e. 
aquilo, as vehens and invehens, for one who is carried.? When 
à person mounted a chariot, he was said currum conscendere, 
ascendere, inscendere, et insilire, which is usually applied to 
mounting on horseback, saltu in currum emicare ; when helped 
up, or taken up by any one, curru v. in currum tolli. The time 
for mounting in hired carriages was intimated by the driver's 
moving his rod or cracking his whip;? to dismount, descendere 
v. desilire. 

The Romans painted their carriages with different colours, 
and decorated them with various ornaments, with gold and 
silver, and even with precious stones, as the Persians.° 


OF THE CITY. 


Rome was built on seven hills (colles, montes, arces, vel juga, 
nempe, Palatinus, Quirinalis, Aventinus, Coelius, Viminalis, Ex- 
quilinus, et Janicularis); hence called urbs sEPTICOLLIs, or sEP- 
TEMGEMINA; by the Greeks, éxreaoQos, and a festival was 
celebrated in December, called seerrwoxTiUM, to commemorate 
the addition of the seventh hill.’ 

The Janiculum seems to be improperly ranked by Servius 
among the seven hills of Rome; because, though built on, and 
fortified by Ancus, it does not appear to have been included 
within the city, although the contrary is asserted by several 
authors." The collis Capitolinus, vel Tarpeius, which Servius 
omits, ought to have been put instead of it. The Janiculum, 
collis Hortulorum, and Vaticanus, were afterwards added. 

1. Mons ParaTINUs, vel patatium, the Palatine mount, on 
which alone Romulus built.! Here Augustus had his house; 
and the succeeding emperors, as Romulus had before: hence 
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the emperor's house was called panatium, a palace, pomus Pala- 
viva ;! and in later times, those who attended the emperor were 
called paratiisi. 

2. Caritouinus, so called from the capitol built on it, formerly 
named saturnivs, from Saturn’s having dwelt there, and tar- 
PEIUS, from Tarpeia, who betrayed the citadel to the Sabines, to 
whom that mount was assigned to dwell in.? 

3. AvzENTINUS, the most extensive of all the hills, named from 
an Alban king of that name, who was buried on it; the place 
which Remus chose to take the omens, therefore said not to 
have been included within the Pomerium® till the time of 
Claudius. But others say, it was joined to the city by Ancus, 
called also collis murcius, from Murcia, the goddess of sleep, 
who had a chapel (sacellum) on it; collis npraxs, from a temple 
of Diana;* and remoxius, from Remus, who wished the city to 
be founded there. 

4. QuiniNazis is supposed to have been named from a temple 
of Romulus, called also Quirinus, which stood on it, or from 
the Sabines, who came from Cures, and dwelt there: added to 
the city by Servius ;? called in later times, mons Caballi, or 
Caballinus, from two marble horses placed there. 

5. Curius, named from cates Vibenna, a Tuscan leader, who 
came to the assistance of the Romans against the Sabines, with 
à body of men, and got this mount to dwell on; added to the 
city by Romulus according to Dionys. ii. 50, by Tullus Hosti- 
lius, according to Liv. i. 39, by Ancus Martius, according to 
Strabo, v. p. 234, by Tarquinius Priscus, according to ‘Tacit. 
Ann. iv. 65; anciently called ouERQuETULANUS, from the oaks 
which grew on it; in the time of Tiberius ordered to be called 
AUGUsTUS ; ? afterwards named ravERaNvs, where the popes long 
resided, before they removed to the Vatican. 

6. Visaris, named from thickets of osiers which grew there,’ 
or FAGUTALIS (from fagi, beeches); added to the city by Servius 
Tullius.® 

7. Exquininus, Exquilie, vel Esquilie, supposed to be named 
from thickets of oaks (escu/cta) which grew on it, or from 
watches kept there (excubie); added to the city by Servius 
Tullius.’ 

JaxicuLUM, named from Janus, who is said to have first built 
on it, the most favourable place for taking a view of the city.” 
From its sparkling sands, it got the name of mons Aureus, and 
by corruption woNTORIUS. 

Vaticanus, so called, because the Romans got possession of 
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it, by expelling the Tuscans, according to the counsel of the 
soothsayers (vates); or from the predictions uttered there, 
adjoining to the Janiculum, on the north side of the Tiber, 
disliked by the ancients, on account of its bad air? noted for 
producing bad wine,? now the principal place in Rome, where 
are the pope's palace, called St Angelo, the Vatican library, 
one of the finest in the world, and St Peter's church. 

Cottis HoRTULORUM, so called, from its being originally 
covered with gardens ;* taken into the city by Aurelian; after- 
wards called rincius, from the Pincii, a noble family who had 
their seat there. 

The gates of Rome at the death of Romulus were three, or at 
most four ; in the time of Pliny thirty-seven, when the circum- 
ference of the walls was thirteen miles 200 paces; it was divided 
by Augustus into fourteen regiones, wards or quarters. 

The principal gates were, —1. Porta Frawiwia, through which 
the Flaminian road passed ; called also FLumENTANa, because it 
lay near the Tiber.—2. Coruxa (c collibus Quirinali et Viminali), 
called also ouimiNALIS, AGoxENsis vel satarra. ‘To this gate 
Hannibal rode up, and threw a spear within the city—3. Vi- 
MINALIS.—4. EsQuiL1NA, anciently Metia, Labicana, vel Lavicana, 
without which criminals were punished.’—5. Nzvia, so called 
trom one Nevius, who possessed the grounds near it.—6. Car- 
MENTALIS, through which the Fabii went, from their fate called 
SCELERATA. — 7. Capena, through which the road to Capua 
passed.—8. Triumprauis, through which those who triumphed 
entered, but authors are not agreed where it stood. 

Between the Porta Viminalis and Esquilina, without the wall, 
is supposed to have been the camp of the prztorian cohorts, or 
milites PRETORIANI, a body of troops instituted by Augustus to 
guard his person, and called by that name, in imitation of the 
select band which attended a Homan general in battle? com- 
posed of nine cohorts, according to Dio Cassius, of ten, consist- 
ing each of a thousand men, horse and foot, chosen only from 
Italy, chiefly from Etruria and Umbria, or ancient Latium. 
Under Vitellius sixteen pretorian cohorts were raised, and four 
to guard the city. Of these last, Augustus instituted only three.” 

Severus new-modelled the prztorian bands, and increased 
them to four times the ancient number. They were composed 
of the soldiers draughted from all the legions on the frontier. 
They were finally suppressed by Constantine, and their fortified 
camp destroyed.” 
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Those only were allowed to enlarge the city! who had 
extended the limits of the empire. Tacitus, however, observes, 
that although several generals had subdued many nations, yet 
no one after the kings assumed the right of enlarging the 
pomerium, except Sylla and Augustus, to the time of Claudius. 
But other authors say, this was done also by Julius Cesar. The 
last who did it was Aurelian? 

Concerning the number of inhabitants in ancient Rome, we 
can only form conjectures. — Lipsius computes them, in its most 
flourishing state, at four millions. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF THE ROMANS. 


I. Temptes. Of these the chief were, 

l. The carrrot, so called because, when the foundations of it 
were laid, a human head is said to have been found (caput Oli 
vel Toli cujusdam), with the face entire ;? built on the 'Tarpeian 
or Capitoline mount, by Tarquinius Superbus, and dedicated by 
Horatius; burned A. U. 670, rebuilt by Sylla, and dedicated 
by Q. Catulus, A. U. 675; again burned by the soldiers of 
Vitellius, A. D. 70, and rebuilt by Vespasian. At his death it 
was burned a third time, and restored by Domitian, with greater 
magnificence than ever.* A few vestiges of it still remain, 

CarrroLIUM is sometimes put for the mountain on which the 
temple stood, and sometimes for the temple itself? The edifice 
of the Capitol was in the form of a square, ontobi i nearly 
200 feet on each side. It contained three temples? consecrated 
to Jupiter, Minerva, and Juno. ‘The temple of Jupiter was in 
the middle, whence ‘he is called media qui sedet æde p&us, the 
god who sits in the middle temple. ‘he temple of Minerva 
was on the right, whence she is said to have obtained the 
honours next to Jupiter ;? and the temple of Juno on the left? 
Livy, however, places Juno first, iii. 15. So also Ovid, Trist. 
115-29]. 

The Capitol was the highest part in the city, and strongly 
fortified ; hence called arx ;! Capitolium atque arx, arx Capitolii. 
‘The ascent to the Capitol from the forum was by 100 steps. 1t 
was most magnificently adorned ; the very gilding of it is said 
to have cost 12,000 talents, i. e. £1,976,250;! hence called 
AUREA, and FuicENs. ‘The gates were of brass, and the tiles 
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The principal temples of other cities were also called by the 
name of Capitol. 

In the Capitol were likewise temples of Terminus,’ of Jupiter 
Feretrius, &e. ; casa Romuli, the cottage of Romulus, covered 
with straw,? near the Curia Calabra.* 

Near the ascent of the Capitol, was the asyium, or sanctuary,” 
which Romulus opened,’ in imitation of the Greeks." 

2. The rax THEON, built by Agrippa, son-in-law to Augustus, 
and dedicated to Jupiter Ultor, or to Mars and Venus, or, as 
its name imports, to all the gods; ? repaired by Adrian, conse- 
crated by pope Boniface IV. to the Virgin Mary, and All- 
Saints, A. D. 607, now called the Rotunda, from its round 
figure, said to be 150 feet high, and of about the same breadth. 
The roof is curiously vaulted, void spaces being left here and 
there for the greater strength. It has no windows, but only an 
opening in the top for the admission of light, of about 25 feet 
diameter. ‘The walls on the inside are either solid marble or 
incrusted. The front on the outside was covered with brazen 
plates gilt, the top with silver plates, but now it is covered with 
lead. ‘The gate was of brass of extraordinary work and size. 
They used to ascend to it by twelve steps, but now they go 
down as many; the earth around being so much raised by the 
demolition of houses. . 

3. The temple of Apollo built by Augustus on the Palatine 
hill, in which was a public library, where authors, particularly 
poets, used to recite their compositions, sitting in full dress, 
sometimes before select judges, who passed sentence on their 
comparative merits. ‘The poets were then said committi, to be 
contrasted or matched, as combatants; and the reciters, commit- 
tere opera. Hence Caligula said of Seneca, that he only com- 
posed COMMISSIONES, showy declamations.! 

A. particular place i is said to have been built for this purposo 
by Hadrian, and consecrated to Minerva, called atHEneum.”” 

Authors used studiously to invite people to hear them recite 
their works, who commonly received them with acclamations ; 
thus, BENE, pulchre, belle, cuge ; NON POTEST MELIUS, SOPHOS, i. e. 
sapienter  Compug), scite, "docte, and sometimes expressed "their 
fondness for the author by kissing him.” 

4. The temple of Diana, built on the Aventine mount, at the 
instigation of Servius Tullius, by the Latin states, in conjunc- 
tion with the Roman people, in imitation of the temple of Diana 
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at Ephesus, which was built at the joint expense of the Greek 
states in Asia.! 

5. The temple of Janus, built by Numa, with two brazen 
gates, one on each side, to be open in war, and shut in time of 
peace; shut only once during the republic, at the end of the 
first Punic war, A. U. 529,’ thrice by Augustus,’ first after the 
battle of Actium, and the death of Antony and Cleopatra, A. U. 
725, a second time after the Cantabrian war, A. U. 729; about 
the third time, authors are not agreed. Some suppose this 
temple to have been built by Romulus, and only enlarged by 
Numa; hence they take Janus Quirini for the temple of Janus, 
built by Romulus.’ 

A temple was built to Romulus by Papirius, A. U. 459, and 
another by Augustus.? 

6. The temples of Saturn, Juno, Mars, Venus, Minerva, Nep- 
tune, &c., of Fortune, of which there were many, of Concord, 
Peace, &c. 

Augustus built a temple to Mars Ultor in the forum Augusti. 
Dio says in the Capitol, by a mistake either of himself or his 
transcribers. In this temple were suspended military standards, 
particularly those which the Parthians took from the Romans 
under Crassus, A. U. 701, and which Phraates, the Parthian 
king, afterwards restored to Augustus, together with the cap- 
tives; Suetonius? and Tacitus say, that Phraates also gave 
hostages. No event in the life of Augustus is more celebrated 
than this ; and on account of nothing did he value himself more, 
than that he had recovered, without bloodshed, and by the mere 
terror of his name, so many citizens and warlike spoils, lost by 
the misconduct of former commanders. Hence it is extolled by 
ihe poets? and the memory of it perpetuated by coins and 
inscriptions. On a stone, found at Ancyra, now Angouri in 
Phrygia," are these words: PARTHOS TRIUM EXERCITUUM ROMANO- 
RUM (i. e. of the two armies of Crassus, both son and father, and 
of a third army, commanded by Oppius Statianus, the lieutenant 
of Antony),'! SPOLIA ET SIGNA REMITTERE MIHI, SUPPLICESQUE AMI- 
CITIAM POPULI ROMANI PETERE COEGI, I compelled the Parthians 
to restore to me the spoils and standards of three Roman armies, 
and to beg as supplicants the friendship of the Roman people , 
and on several coins the Parthian is represented on his knees 
delivering a military standard to Augustus, with this inscrip- 
tion, CIVIB. ET SIGN. MILIT. A. PARTHIS. RECEP. vel nEsTIT. vel 
RECUP, 
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H. Theatres, see p. 296, amphitheatres, p. 283, and places 
for exercise or amusement. 

OpEux (woes, from gdw, cano), a building, where musicians 
and actors rehearsed, or privately exercised themselves, before 
appearing on the stage.' 

NvwPuzvw, a building adorned with statues of the nymphs, 
and abounding, as it is thought, with fountains and waterfalls, 
which afforded an agreeable and refreshing coolness ; borrowed 
from the Greeks, long of being introduced at Rome, unless we 
suppose it the same with the temple of the Nymphs mentioned 
by Cicero.? 

Cırcır. The crgcus maximus, see p. 974, Circus FLAMINIUS, 
laid out by one Flaminius; called also Apollinaris, from a 
temple of Apollo near it; used not only for the celebration of 
games, but also for making harangues to the people? 

The circus maximes was much frequented by sharpers and 
fortune-tellers (sortileg?), jugglers ( prestigiatores\, &c. ; hence 
called rarrax. 

Several new circi were added by the emperors Nero,’ Cara- 
calla, Heliogabalus, &c. 

Stapra, places nearly in the form of circi, for the running of 
men and horses. HirePopnowr, places for the running or cours- 
ing of horses, also laid out for private use, especially in country 
villas ;$ but here some read Hypodromus, a shady or covered 
walk, which indeed seems to be meant, as Sidon. Ep. ii. 2. 

ParzsTRZ, eymxasia, et xyst1, places for exercising the ath- 
letæ, or pancratiaste, who both wrestled and boxed.’ 

These places were chiefly in the campus martius, a large plain 
along the Tiber, where the Roman youth performed their exer- 
cises, anciently belonging to the Tarquins ; hence called supers 
REGIS AGER ; and after their expulsion, consecrated to Mars: 
called, by way of eminence, campus: put for the comitia held 
there; hence fors domina campi : or for the votes; hence venalis 
campus, i. e suffragia ; campi nota, a vepulse: or for any thing 
in which a person exercises himself; hence latissimus dicendi 
campus, in quo liceat oratori vagari libere, a large field for 
speaking ; campus, in quo excurrere virtus, cognoscique possit 
a field wherein to display and make known your virtues." 

Navuxacurz, places for exhibiting naval engagements, built 
nearly in the form of a circus; vertus, i.e. Naumachia Circi 
Maximi ; avueust1; vomitiant. ‘These fights were exhibited 
also in the circus and amphitheatre.” 
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Ill. Curia, buildings where the inhabitants of each curia 
met to perform divine service,’ or where the senate assembled 
(sENACULA).? 

IV. Fora, public places. Of these the chief was, Forum Ro- 
MANUM, VETUS, vel macnum, a large, oblong, open space, between 
‘he Capitoline and Palatine hills, now the cow-market, where 
the assemblies of the people were held, where justice was 
administered, and public business transacted,’ &c., instituted by 
Romulus, and surrounded with porticos, shops, and buildings, 
by Tarquinius Priscus. These shops were chiefly occupied by 
bankers (argentarii), hence called ARGENTARLE, sc. taberne, 
VETERES ; hence ratio pecuniarum, que in foro versatur, the state 
of money matters; fidem de foro tollere, to destroy public 
credit; in foro versari, to trade ;* foro cedere, to become bank- 
rupt, vel in foro eum non habere ; but de foro decedere, not to 
appear in public ; in foro esse, to be engaged in public business, 
vel dare operam foro; fort tabes, the rage of litigation; Zn 
alieno foro litigare, to tollow a business one does not understand.’ 

Around the forum were built spacious halls, called Basmicx, 
where courts of justice might sit, and other public business be 
transacted ;? not used in early times, adorned with columns and 
porticos,’ afterwards converted into Christian churches. The 
forum was altogether surrounded by avched porticos, with 
proper places left for entrance.’ 

Near the rostra stood a statue of Marsyas, vel -a, who having 
presumed to challenge Apollo at singing, and being vanquished, 
was flayed alive.? Hence his statue was set up in the forum, to 
deter unjust litigants. 

There was only one forum under the republic. Julius Cæsar 
added another, the area of which cost n. s. millies, i. e. £807,291 : 
13:4, and Augustus a third ; hence TRINA FORA, TRIPLEX FORUM." 
Domitian began a fourth forum, which was finished by Nerva, 
and named, from him, FoRuM NERVÆ ; called also TRANSITORIUM, 
because it served as a convenient passage to the other three. 
But the most splendid forum was that built by ‘Trajan, and 
adorned with the spoils he had taken in war." 

There were also various rora, or market-places, where certain 
commodities were sold; thus, forum Boarium, the ox and cow 
market, in which stood a brazen statue of a bull, adjoining to the 
Circus Maximus ; "^ svaniuw, the swine-market ; piscarium, the 
fish-market; oriromiuw, the green-market; forum CUPEDINIS, 
where pastry and contections were sold; all contiguous to one 


1 Var. L L. iv. 32% see 29. 7 Cic. Ver. iv. 3. v.58. 24. Ov. Trist, iii. 12, 
p. l. 5 Cic. Rab. Post. 15. Ativ.J6.Liv.xxvi,27, 24. Sen. Ira, ii. 9. 
2 see p. 7. Nep. Att, 10. Cat. 1. 8 Liv. xli. 27. Mart. iii. 88. 4. 
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another, along the Tiber. When joined together, called waczr- 
LUM, from one Macellus, whose house had stood there. Those 
who frequented this place are enumerated, Ter. Eun. ii. 2. 25. 

V. Ponticus, or piazzas, were among the most splendid orna- 
ments of the city. They took their names either from the 
edifices to which they were annexed, as porticus Concordi:e, 
Apollinis, Quirini, Herculis, theatri, circi, amphitheatri, &c., 
or from the builders of them, as porticus Pompeia, Livia, Octa- 
via, Agrippa, &c., used chiefly for walking in, or riding under 
covert. In porticos, the senate and courts of justice were some- 
times held.? Here also those who sold jewels, pictures, or the 
like, exposed their goods. 

Upon a sudden shower, the people retired thither from the 
theatre, Soldiers sometimes had their tents in porticos. There 
authors recited their works, philosophers used to dispute,’ par- 
ticularly the Stoics, whence their name (from oroe, porticus), 
because Zeno, the founder of that sect, taught his scholars in a 
portico at Athens, called Peecile,* adorned with various pictures, 
particularly that of the battle of Marathon. So also Chrysippi 
porticus, khe school of Chrysippus?  Porticos were generally 
paved? supported on marble pillars, and adorned with statues.’ 

VI. Coruwws, columns or pillars, properly denote the props 
or supports ? of the roof of a house, or of the principal beam on 
which the roof depends ; but this term came to be extended 
to all props or supports whatever, especially such as are orna- 
mental, and also to those structures which support nothing, 
unless perhaps a statue, a globe, or the like. 

A principal part of architecture consists in a knowledge of 
the different form, size, and proportions of columns. Columns 
are variously denominated, from the five different orders of 
architecture, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, Tuscan, and Composite, 
i. e. composed of the first three. ‘The foot of a column is called 
the base (dasis),4" and is always made one half of the height of 
the diameter of the column. That part of a column on which it 
stands is called its pedestal (stylobates, vel -£a), the top, its 
chapiter or capital (epistylium, caput vel capitulum), and the 
straight part, its shaft (scapus). 

Various pillars were erected at Rome in honour of great 
men, and to commemorate illustrious actions. ‘Thus, COLUMNA 
ZNEA, à brazen pillar on which a league with the Latins was 
written ; * COLUMNA ROSTRATA, a column adorned with figures of 
ships, in honour of Duilius, in the forum,” of white marble, still 
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remaining with its inscription ; another in the Capitol, erected 
by M. Fulvius, the consul, in the second Punic war, in honour 
of Cæsar, consisting of one stone of Numidian marble near 
twenty feet high; another in honour of Galba.! But the most 
remarkable columns were those of ‘Trajan and Antoninus Pius. 

Trajan's pillar was erected in the middle of his forum, com- 
posed of twenty-four great pieces of marble, but so curiously 
cemented as to seem but one. Its height is 128 feet, according 
to Eutropius, 144 feet. It is about twelve feet diameter at the 
bottom, and ten at the top. It has in the inside 185 steps for 
ascending to the top, and forty windows for the admission of 
light, ‘lhe whole pillar is encrusted with marble, on which are 
represented the warlike exploits of that emperor, and his army, 
particularly in Dacia. On the top was a colossus of ‘Trajan, 
holding in his left hand a sceptre, and in his right a hollow 
globe of gold, in which his ashes were put; but Eutropius 
affirms his ashes were deposited under the pillar.’ 

The pillar of Antoninus was erected to him by the senate 
after his death. It is 176 feet high, the steps of ascent 106, the 
windows 56. The sculpture and other ornaments are much of 
the same kind with those of 'Trajan's pillar, but the work 
greatly inferior. 

Both these pillars are still standing, and justly reckoned 
among the most precious remains of antiquity. Pope Sextus 
V., instead of the statues of the emperors, caused the statue of 
St Peter to be erected on ‘Trajan’s pillar, and of St Paul on 
that of Antoninus. 

The Romans were uncommonly fond of adorning their houses 
with pillars,’ and placing statues between them,* as in temples. 
A tax seems to have been imposed on pillars, called corumxAR1UM." 

There was a pillar in the forum called columna Mzenia, from 
C. Mienius, who, having conquered the Antiates, A. U. 417, 
placed the brazen beaks of their ships on the tribunal in the 
lorum, from which speeches were made to the people; hence 
called rostra. Near this pillar, slaves and thieves, or fraudu- 
lent bankrupts, used to be punished. Hence insignificant, idle 
persons, who used to saunter about that place, were called 
COLUMNARI, as those who loitered about the rostra and courts of 
justice were called susrostrant and SUBBASILICARI, Compre- 
hended in the turba forensis, or plebs urbana, which Cicero 
often mentions. 

VII. Arcus cRIUMPHALES, arches erected in honour of illus- 
trious generals, who had gained signal victories in war, several 
of which are still standing. They were at first very simple, 
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built of brick or hewn stone, of a semi-circular figure ; hence 
called ronwicEs by Cicero; but afterwards more magnificent, 
built of the finest marble, and of a square figure, with a large 
arched gate in the middle, and two small ones on each side, 
adorred with columns and statues, and various figures done in 
sculpture. From the vault of the middle gate hung little winged 
images of Victory, with crowns in their hands, which, when let 
down, they put on the victor's head as he passed in triumph, 
'This magnificence began under the first emperors; hence Pliny 


calls it NovicruM INVENTUM.! 
VIII. Tropza, tro- 


phies, were spoils ta- 
ken from the enemy, 
and fixed upon any 
thing, as signs or mo- 
numents of victory ;* 
erected ? usually in 
the place where it was 
gained, and consecrat- 
ed to some divinity, 
with an inscription ; * 
used chiefly among 
the ancient Greeks, 
who, for a trophy, 
decorated the trunk 
of a tree with the arms 
and spoils of the van- 
quished enemy. Those 
who erected metal or 
stone were held in de- 
testation by the other 
states, nor did they 
repair a trophy when 
it decayed, to inti- 
mate, that enmities 
ought not to be im- 
mortal.? 

Trophies were not much used by the Romans, who, Florus 
says, never insulted the vanquished. They called any monu- 
ments of a victory by that name. "Thus the oak tree, with a 
cross piece of wood on the top, on which Romulus caxried the 
spoils of Acron, king of the Caninenses, is called by Plutarch 
teoweiov; by Livy, rERCULUM ; or, as others read the passage, 


1 xxxiv. 6. s. 12. Dic. 3 posita vel statuta. 5 Siat. Theb. ii. 707. 7% Dom. 37. Pis, 38. 
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FEkErRUM.  Zropeum is also put by the poets for the victory 
itself, or the spoils.! 

It was reckoned unlawful to overturn a trophy, as having 
been consecrated to the gods of war. Thus Cesar left standing 
the trophies which Pompey, from a criminal vanity, had erected 
on the Pyrenean mountains, after his conquest of Sertorius and 
Perpenna in Spain, and that of Mithridates over Triarius, near 
Ziela in Pontus, but reared opposite to them monuments of his 
own victories over Afranius and Petreius in the former place, 
and over Pharnaces, the son of Mithridates, in the latter. ‘The 
inscription on Czesar's trophy on the Alps we have, Plin. iii. 20 
s. 94, Drusus erected trophies near the Elbe, for his victories 
over the Germans, Ptolemy places them inter Canduam et 
Luppiam? 

There are two trunks of marble, decorated like trophies, still 
remaining at Rome, which are supposed by some to be those 
said to have been erected by Marius over Jugurtha, and over the 
Cimbri and Teutoni, vel -es ;? but this seems not to be ascertained. 

IX. Aguxpuctus.* Some of them brought water to Rome 
from more than the distance of sixty miles, through rocks and 
mountains, and over valleys? supported on arches, in some 
places above 109 feet high, one row being placed above ano- 
ther. The care of them anciently belonged to the censors and 
ædiles. Afterwards certain officers were appointed for that 
purpose by the emperors, called cuRavoRES aguarum, with 720 
men, paid by the public, to keep them in repair, divided into 
two bodies ;° the one called pustiica, first instituted by Agrippa, 
under Augustus, consisting of 260; the other rAwiLIA CESARIS, 
of 460, instituted by the emperor Claudius. The slaves em- 
ployed in taking care of the water were called aouar. AQUARIA 
PROVINCIA is supposed to mean the charge of the port of Ostia.’ 

A person who examined the height from which water might 
be brought was called risgaTOR; the instrument by which this 
was done, AQUARIA LIBRA ; hence locus pari libra cum @equore 
maris est, of the same height; omnes aque diversa in urbem 
libra perveniunt, from a different height. So, turres ad libram 
facte, of a proper height; locus ad libellam «quus, quite level? 

The declivity of an aqueduct (ibramentum aque) was at least 
the fourth of an inch every 100 feet;? according to Vitruvius, 
half a foot, The moderns observe nearly that mentioned by 
Pliny. If the water was conveyed under ground, there were 
openings? every 240 feet.!! 
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The curator, or prefectus aquarum, was invested by Augustus 
with considerable authority ; attended without the city by two 
lictors, three public slaves, an architect, secretaries, &c.; hence, 
under the later emperors, he was called CONSULARIS AQUARUM.? 

According to P. Victor, there were twenty aqueducts in Rome, 
but others make them only fourteen. They were named from 
the maker of them, the place from which the water was brought, ` 
or from some other circumstance; thus, agua Claudia, Appia, 
Marcia, Julia, Cimina, Felix, vireo (vel virgineus liquor), so 
called, because a young girl pointed out certain veins, which 
the diggers following found a great quantity of water; but 
others give a different account of the matter; made by Agrippa, 
as several others were.* 

X. Croacz, sewers, drains, or sinks, for carrying off the 
filth of the city into the Tiber ; first made by Tarquinius Pris- 
cus,* extending under the whole city, and divided into numerous 
branches. The arches which supported the streets and buildings 
were so high and broad, that a wain loaded with hay ? might 
go below, and vessels sail in them: hence Pliny calls them 
operum omnium dictu maximum, suffossis montibus, atque urbe 
pensili, subterque navigata. There were in the streets, at proper 
distances, openings for the admission of dirty water, or any 
other filth, which persons were appointed always to remove, 
and also to keep the cloace clean. This was the more easily 
effected by the declivity of the ground, and the plenty of water 
with which the city was supplied. 

The principal sewer, with which the rest communicated, was 
called cLoaca maxima, the work of Tarquinius Superbus, Vari- 
ous cloaca» were afterwards made.’ ‘The cloacz at first were 
carried through the streets ;? but by the want of regularity in 
rebuilding the city after it was burned by the Gauls, they, in 
many places, went under private houses. Under the republic, 
the censors had the charge of the cloacz ; but under the emper- 
OLS, CURATORES CLOACARUM Were appointed, and a tax imposed 
for keeping them in repair, called choacartum.” 

XI. Vis.—'lhe public ways were perhaps the greatest of all 
the Roman works, made with amazing labour and expense; 
extending to the utmost limits of the empire, from the pillars oí 
Hercules to the Euphrates, and the southern confines of Egypt. 

The Carthaginians are said first to have paved?’ their roads 
with stones; and after them, the Romans." The first road 
which the Romans paved ? was to Capua; first made by Appius 
Claudius the Censor, the same who built the first aqueduct, 
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A. U. 441, afterwards continued to Brundusium, about 350 
miles, but by whom is uncertain; called Reena viarum, paved 
with the hardest flint so firmly, that in several places it remains 
entire unto this day, above 2000 years; so broad, that two 
carriages might pass one another, commonly, however, not 
exceeding fourteen feet. The stones were of different sizes, 
from one to five feet every way, but so artfully joined that they 
appeared but one stone. ‘There were two strata below; the 
first. stratum of rough stones cemented with mortar, and the 
second of gravel; the whole about three feet thick. 

The roads were so raised as to command a prospect of the 
adjacent country. On each side there was usually a row of 
larger stones, called manainzs, a little raised for foot passengers ; 
hence the roads were said marernanr.” Sometimes roads were 
only covered with gravel? with a foot-path of stone on each side. 

Augustus erected a gilt pillar in the forum, called mimurarium 
AUREUM, Where all the military ways terminated. The miles, 
however, were reckoned not from it, but from the gates of the 
city, along all the roads to the limits of the empire, and marked 
on stones. Hence raris is put for a mile; thus, ad tertium 
lapidem, the same with tria millia passuum ah urbe. At smaller 
distances, there were stones for travellers to rest on, and to 
assist those who alighted to mount their horses.* 

The public ways (pustice vie) were named either from the 
persons who first laid them out, or the places to which they led : 
thus via appra, and near it, via numicia, which also led to Brun- 
dusium. Via auretia, along the coast of Etruria; FLAMINIA, to 
Ariminum and Aquileia; cassia, in the middle between these 
two, through Etruria to Mutina; amis, which led from Ari- 
minum to Placentia.) Via prxnestina, to Preeneste ; TIBURTINA, 
vel riBuns, to ‘Tibur; ostiensis, to Ostia; taurENtina, to Lau- 
rentum ; SALARIA, so called because by it the Sabines carried salt 
from the sea;° LATINA, &c. 

The principal roads were called pusnic®, vel miniraREs, Con- 
sulares, vel pretorie; as among the Greeks, Bæomizaæi, i. e. 
regie ; the less frequented roads, privat, agraria, vel vicinales, 
quia ad agros et vicos ducunt. 'The charge of the public ways 
was intrusted only to men of the highest dignity. Augustus 
himself undertook the charge of the roads round Rome, and 
appointed two men of pretorian rank to pave the roads, each 
of whom was attended by two lictors.' 

From the principal ways, there were cross-roads, which led to 
some less noted place, to a country villa, or the like, called 
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DIVERTICULA, which word is put also for the inns along the public 
roads, hence for a digression from the principal subject.! But 
places near the road where travellers rested? are commonly 
called piversoria, whether belonging to a friend, the same with 
hospitia, or purchased on purpose? or hired,* then properly 
called cavpon2, Or TABERNZ DIVERSORLE;? and the keeper ® of 
such a place, of an inn or tavern, cauro; those who went to it, 
DIVERSORES: hence commorandi natura diversorium nobis, non 
habitandi dedit, nature has granted us an inn for our sojourning, 
not a home for our dwelling. 

In later times, the inns or stages along the roads were called 
MANSIONES ; commonly at the distance of half a day's journey 
from one another;? and at a less distance, places for relays, 
called murationes, where the public couriers? changed horses. 
These horses were kept in constant readiness, at the expense of 
the emperor, but could only be used by those employed on the 
public service, without a particular permission notified to the 
innkeepers by a diploma." 

The Romans had no public posts, as we have. The first 
invention of public couriers is ascribed to Cyrus. Augustus first 
introduced them among the Romans." But they were employed 
only to forward the public despatches, or to convey political 
intelligence. It is surprising they were not sooner used for the 
purposes of commerce and private communication. Lewis XI. 
first established them in France, in the year 1474: but it was 
not till the first of Charles 1L, anno 1660, that the post-office 
was settled in England by act of parliament; and three years 
after, the revenues arising from it, when settled on the duke of 
York, amounted only to £20,000.” 

Near the public ways the Romans usually placed their sepul- 
chres.? The streets of the city were also cailed viz, the cross- 
streets, VIZ TRANSVERS£ ; thus, via sacra, NOVA, &c., paved with 
flint, yet usually dirty.’ 

The Roman ways were sometimes dug through mountains, as 
the grotto of Puzzoli, crypta Puteolana, between Puteoli and 
Naples; and carried over the broadest rivers by bridges (hence 
facere pontem in fluvio ; fluvium ponte jungere vel committere ; 
pontem fluvio imponere, indere vel injicere). 

The ancient bridges of Rome were eight in number :—1. 
pons susuicius vel ZEmilius ; so called, because first made of 
wood (from sublice, stakes), and afterwards of stone by Atmilius 
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Lepidus ; some vestiges of it still remain at the foot of mount 
Aventine: 2. pons FABRICIUS, which led to an isle in the Tiber, 
first built of stone, A. D. 692: and 3. cesrivs, which led from 
the island: 4. sexaronivs vel Palatinus, near mount Palatine 
some arches of it are still standing: 5. pons JaxicuLi, vel -aris ; 
so named, because it led to the Janiculum ; still standing: 6. 
pons TRIUMPHALIS, Which those who triumphed passed in going 
to the Capitol; only a few vestiges of it remain: 7. pons xus, 
built by Alius Hadrianus ; still standing ; the largest and most 
beautiful bridge in Rome: & pons wminvius, without the city; 
now called ponte molle. 

There are several bridges on the Anio or Teverone; the 
most considerable of which is pons narsis, so called because 
rebuilt by the eunuch Narses, after it had been destroyed by 
Totila, king of the Goths. 

About sixty miles from Home, on the Flaminian way, in the 
country of the Sabines, was pons NaAnwiENSIS, which joined two 
mountains, near Narnia, or Narni, over the river Nar, built by 
Augustus, of stupendous heieht and size; vestiges of it still 
remain ; one arch entire, about 100 feet high, and 150 feet 
wide. 

But the most magnificent Roman bridge, and perhaps the 
most wonderful ever made in the world, was the bridge of 
Trajan over the Danube ; raised on twenty piers of hewn stone, 
150 feet from the foundation, sixty feet broad, and 170 feet 
distant from one another, extending in length about a mile. 
But this stupendous work was demolished by the succeeding 
emperor, Hadrian, who ordered the upper part and the arches 
to be taken down, under pretext that it might not serve as a 
passage to the barbarians, if they should become masters of it; * 
but in reality, as some writers say, through envy, because he 
despaired of being able to raise any work comparable to it. 
Some of the pillars are still standing. 

There was a bridge at Nismes ( Nemausum), in France, which 
supported an aqueduct over the river Gardon, consisting of 
three rows of arches, several of which still remain entire, and 
are esteemed one of the most elegant monuments of Roman 
magnificence. ‘The stones are of an extraordinary size, some of 
them twenty feet long; said to have been joined together, 
without cement, by ligaments of iron. ‘The first row of arches 
was 438 feet long; the second, 746 ; the third and highest, 805; 
the height of the three from the water, 152 feet. 

In the time of Trajan, a noble bridge was built over the 
Tagus, or Tayo, near Alcantara, in Spain, part of which is still 
standing. It consisted of six arches, eighty feet broad each, and 
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some of them 200 feet high above the water, extending in length 
660 feet. 

The largest single-arched bridge known is over the river 
Elaver, or Allier, in France, called pons veteris Brevatis, near 
the city of Brioude, in Auvergne, from Briva, the name of a 
bridge among the ancient Gauls. The pillars stand on two 
rocks, at the distance of 195 feet. The arch is eighty-four feet 
high above the water. 

Of temporary bridges, the most famous was that of Casa. 
over the Rhine, constructed of wood.! 

The Romans often made bridges of rafts or boats, jomed te — 
one another, and sometimes of empty casks, or leathern bottles, 
as the Greeks? 
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Tux limits which Augustus set to the Roman empire, and in his 
testament advised his successors not to go beyond, were the 
Atlantic ocean on the west, and the Euphrates on the east; on 
the north, the Danube and the Rhine; and on the south, the 
cataracts of the Nile, the deserts of Africa, and mount Atlas; 
including the whole Mediterranean sea, and the best part of the 
then known world: so that the Romans were not without foun- 
dation called RERUM pomint, lords of the world, and Rome, tux 
ORBIS TERRARUM, ATQUE ARX OMNIUM GENTIUM, the light of the 
universe, and the citadel of all nations ;? TERRARUM DEA GENTI- 
UMQUE Roma, CUI PAR EST NIHIL, ET NIHIL SECUNDUM ; CAPUT ORBIS 
TERRARUM; CAPUT RERUM; DOMINA ROMA ; PRINCEPS URBIUM; RE« 
GIA; PULCHERRIMA RERUM MAXIMA RERUM ;* sed que de septem 
totum circumspicit orbem montibus, IMPERII ROMA DEUMQUE (i. €. 
principum v. imperatorum) Locus, but Rome, the seat of empire 
and the residence of the gods, which from seven hills looks 
around on the whole world. Dumque suis victrix omnem de 
montibus orbem prospiciet domitum, martia Roma, legar; while 
warlike Rome, victorious, shall behold the subjugated world from 
her seven hills, my works shall be read; CAPUT MUNDI RERUMQUE 
POTESTAS ; Septem URBS ulta jugis TOTI QUE PRESIDET ORBI. 
Agreeably to the advice of Augustus, few additions were 
made to the empire after his time. Trajan subdued Dacia, 
north of the Danube, and Mesopotamia and Armenia, east of 
the Euphrates. The south of Britain was reduced by Ostorius, 
under Claudius; and the Roman dominion was extended to the 
frith of Forth and the Clyde, by Agricola, under Domitian.* 


1 Ges, B. G. iv. 17. ii. 16. 45. xxi. 30. Tac. 5 Ov. Trist. i. 4. 69. 
2 Ces. B. G. i, 12. vii. 3 Tac. Ann. i. 11. Dio. Hist. ij. 32. Hor, Od. iii. 7. 51. Luc. ii. J30. 
34. Flor. iii. 5. Herod. ivi. 33. 41. Virg. Eon. — dii. 12. v. LL 44. Ep. Prop ii, 11. 27, 

viii. Zosim. id. Luc. — d. 202. Cic, Cat. iv. 6, if. 44 Yium G. n. 6 Entnop. viii. 2. Tav. 


iv. 120. Xenop. Cyr. 4 Mart, xi, 8, Liv, i. — 033. JEn, vil. 607. Acvw, Uo» 
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But what is remarkable, the whole force of the empire, although 
exerted to the utmost under Severus, one of its most warlike 
princes, could not totally subdue the nation of the Caledonians, 
whose invincible ferocity in defence of freedom! at last obliged 
that emperor, after granting them peace, to spend near two 
years in building, with incredible labour, a wall of solid stone, 
twelve feet high and eight feet thick, with forts and towers at 
proper distances, and a rampart and ditch, from the Solway 
frith to the mouth of the Tyne, above sixty-eight miles, to re- 
press their inroads.” 

The wall of Severus is called by some murus, and by others 
VALLUM. Spartianus says it was 80 miles long.” Eutropius 
makes it only 32 miles? See also Victor, Epit. xx. 4. Orosius. 
vii. 17. Herodian. iii. 48. Beda, Hist. ji. 5. Cassiodorus, 
Chronicon. Camden, p. 607. edit. 1594. Gordon’s Itinerary, 
c. 7—9. p. 65—93. Gough's translation of Camden, vol. iii. p. 
2l 


1 devota morti pectora said to have lost no have overlooked this land, vol, i. p. 19. Svo, 
libere, Hor. Od. iv.  lessthanfifty thousand tact, when hesays, that edit. 

l4. 13. men (revre pvpiaðaşs ó the Romans entert: ine 3 in vita Severi, 18.22, 
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App. A, page 1. 


Tur origin commonly assigned to the city of Rome appears to rest on no 
better foundation than mere fabulous tradition. The uncertainty which 
prevailed on this subject, even in ancient times, is clearly evinced by the 
numerous and varying accounts of the origin of that city which are mentioned 
by Plutarch in the introduction to his life of Romulus. From that passage 
two conclusions are evidently to be deduced: first, that the true origin of 
Rome was to the ancients themselves a fertile theme of controversy; and, 
secondly, that from the very number of these varying statements, as well as 
their great discrepancy, the city of Rome must have been of very early 
origin; so early, in fact, as to have been almost lost amid the darkness of 
fable. But whence do we obtain the commonly received account? We derive 
it from Fabius Pictor, who copied it from an obscure Greek author, Diocles 
the Peparethian ; and from this tainted source have flowed all the stories 
concerning Mars, the Vestal, the wolf, Romulus and Remus. Of Diocles we 
know nothing. According to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Fabius had no 
better authority for the great proportion of events which preceded his own 
age than vulgar tradition. He probably found that if he had confined 
himself to what was certain in these early times, his history would have 
been dry, insipid, and incomplete. This is the same Fabius, who, in the few 
unconnected fragments that remain of his Annals, tells us of a person who 
had a message brought him by a swallow, and of a party of loupgarous, 
who, after being transformed into wolves, recovered their own figures, and, 
what is more, got back their cast-off clothes, provided they had abstained for 
nine years from preying upon human flesh! So low, indeed, even among 
the Romans themselves, had the character of Fabius for historical fidelity 
fallen, that Polybius apologizes on one occasion for quoting Fabius as an 
authority, If Fabius be proved from his very narrative to have been a 
visionary, fabulous, and incorrect writer, his prototype Diocles must have 
been equally, if not more so. 

We propose to offer an account of the origin of the imperial city, different, 
and, we hope, of a more satisfactory character;—one which will trace the 
foundation of Rome to a period long prior to the supposed era of Romulus ; 
and which, advancing still farther, will show that Roma was not the true 
or Latin name of the city. Among the cities of the Pelasgi, in the land once 
possessed by the Siculi, that is, in Latium, mention is frequently made of 
one denominated Saturnia. This city, thus known by the name of Saturnia, 
is no other than Rome itself. Thus Pliny (3, 5,) observes, ** Saturnia, where 
Rome now stands." So Aurelius Victor (3.), ** Saturnia, built on one of the 
hills of Rome, was the residence of Saturn." But by whom was Saturnia 
built? Was it of Pelasgic origin, or founded by the ancient Siculi? The 
following authority will furnish a satisfactory answer. Dionysius (i. 73.) 
quotes an old historian, named Antiochus of Syracuse, whom he styles, at 
She same time, * no common or recent writer," to the following effect: 
* Antiochus of Syracuse says that when Morges reigned in Italy, there came 
to him from Rome an exile named Siculus." This passage is deserving of 
very close consideration. In the first place, as Morges, according to the same 
writer, succeeded Italus, and as the very name of this latter prince carries 
us back at once to the earliest periods of Italian history, we find the name 
Rome applied to a city, which must of consequence have been one of the 
oldest in the land. In the next place, it is evident that Antiochus relates a 
fact not based upon his own individual knowledge, but upon an old and esta- 
blished tradition ; for Antiochus brought down his history of Sicilian affairs 
to the 98th olymyiad, that is, to the 38Sth year before the Christian era, a 
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period when neither he himself nor any other Grecian writer knew aught of 
Rome, even by report, as a city actually in existence; since only two years 
previous (B. C. 390) it had been burned by the Gauls, ond it was not until 
more than a century afterwards that the Romans became known to the Sici- 
lian Greeks by the capture of Tarentum. It would seem, then, that Rome 
(Roma) was the most ancient name ; that it was displaced for a time by Sa 
turnia, and was afterwards resumed. 

We shall now enter more fully into the consideration of our subject, and 
endeavour to find other additional grounds for the support of the opinion 
which we are advocating. To the same region of ltaly where Saturn had 
erected on the Capitoline mountain the city of Saturnia, and opposite to 
whom Janus had also established his residence on the Janiculum, came, 
according to Dionysius (i. 31.), an individual named Evander, who was 
received in a friendly manner by the reigning monarch Faunus. Two ships 
were sufficient to carry him and his followers, and a mountain was assigned 
him as the place of his abode, where he built a small city, and called it 
Pallantium, from his native city, in Arcadia. This name became gradually 
corrupted into Pallatium, while the mountain took the appellation of Mons 
Palatinus.—Thus far Dionysius. Now, that a mere stranger, with but a 
handful of followers, should be received in so friendly a manner by the 
Pelasgi and Aborigines, as to be allowed to settle in their immediate vicinity, 
and in a place, too, which was, in a later age, as Dionysius informs us, the 
very heart of Rome, is scarcely entitled to belief ; still less is it to be credited 
that he wrested a settlement there by force. 1f, then, we are to retain this 
old tradition respecting Evander and his followers (and we have nothing 
whatever which can authorize the rejection of it), there are but two ways in 
which the whole can be explained. Either Evander was the leader of those 
very Pelasgi, who, uniting with the Aborigines, drove out the Siculi from 
Latium, and received for his portion the city of Rome, with its adjacent 
territory; or, he was a wandering Pelasgus, driven from Thessaly by the 
arms of the Hellenes, and after many unsuccessful attempts elsewhere, 
induced to come to Italy in quest of an abode. It becomes extremely difli- 
cult to decide between these two hypotheses, since they both receive consi- 
derable support from ancient authorities. The Pelasgi had already, on their 
very first irruption into Latium, founded a city called Pallantium in the 
territory of Keate, whose ancient situation Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
endeavours to point out, The name Paliantium was subsequently transferred 
by these same Pelasgi to the city of Rome, after they had become masters of 
it by the expalsion of the Siculi. Varro speaks in very express terms on 
this subject (L. L. iv. 8.): “the inhabitants of the territory of Reate, named 
Palatini, settled on the Roman Palatium." A passage of Festus, moreover, 
(v. Sacrani) is fully to the point: ‘the Sacrani, natives of Reate (i. e. the 
territory), drove the Ligures and Siculi from Septimontio (i. e. Rome).” 
After reading this passage, there surely can be no doubt remaining in our 
minds as to the early existence of the city of Rome, as well as of its occupa- 
tion by a band of Pelasgi and Aborigines. [t is curious, moreover, to 
compare the name Sacrani, which evidently means sacred, or consecrated to 
some deity, with the acknowledged fact of the Pelasgi being a sacerdotal 
caste or order; as well as with the circumstance of there being a class of 
priests at Ardea called Sacrani, who worshipped Cybele, a goddess whose 
worship is most clearly traced from the East. On the supposition, then, that 
Evander was the leader of the Pelasgi, we are enabled to clear up the old 
tradition of his having introduced into Italy the use of letters, and the 
knowledge of various arts. The Greeks also were indebted to the Pelasgi for 
an acquaintance with written characters, and with many of the arts of 
civilized life. The second hypothesis, namely, that Evander was a wandering 
Pelasgus who had come to Italy in quest of an abode, and bad been hospita- 
bly received by those of his nation who were already established there, 
receives in its turn an air of great probability, from the concurrent testimony 
of all the ancient writers as to his having come to Italy by sea, as well as 
from the circumstance so explicitly stated, that he arrived in two ships with 
his band of followers. If, now, we turn our attention for a moment to the 
fact, that after the Hellenes had driven the Pelasgi from Thessaly, a portion 
of the latter retired into Epirus, while another part sailed to the western 
coast of Asia Minor, where Homer speaks of them as the allies of the Trojans ; 
if, in addition to this, we call to mind that beth divisions eventually settled 
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in Italy, and laid the foundation of the Etrurian confederacy ; and if, finally, 
we take into consideration what Plutarch tells us in his life of Romulus, 
though he assigns no authority for it, that Romus, king of the Latins, drove 
out of the city the Tyrrheni, who had come from Thessaly to Lydia, and from 
Lydia to Italy, the balance preponderates considerably in favour of this 
second hypothesis. Perhaps,however, they may both be reconciled together 
by supposing that those of the Pelasgi who had come from the upper part of 
Italy, had changed the name of ancient Rome to that of Palatium, and that 
Evander came to, and was received among, them. It is most probable that 
Evander was one of the leaders of the Pelasgi from the coast of Asia, and 
bore a part in the founding of the Etrurian republic. 

The question now arises as to the actual existence of Romulus. In order 
to answer this satisfactorily, we must go a little into detail. In the district 
of Latium, there were, exclusive of Rome, many cities of the Aborigines or 
Latins, who had settled in this part of the country together with the Pelasgi. 
Of these Alba Longa was the most powerful. Through internal dissensions, 
and from the operations of other causes, the Pelasgi had lost in most places out 
of Etruria their original ascendancy. Aleader from Alba Longa, with a band 
of voluntary followers, conducted an enterprize against Rome, where the 
power of the Pelasgi was in like manner fast diminishing. The enterprize 
succeeded: the conqueror became king of the ancient city, and increased its 
inhabitants by the number of his followers. The Pelasgi remained, but th2y 
no longer enjoyed their former power. Whether two brothers or only a 
single individual conducted the enterprize, whether they were previously 
named Romulus and Remus (i. e. Romus), or, what is far more probable, 
whether they received these appellations from the conquered city, is a point 
on which we cannot decide. 

From the theory thus established, many important inferences may be drawn, 
which will tend to throw light on certain obscure parts of early Roman 
history. 1. We cease to wonder at the successful resistance which Rome, 
apparently in her very infancy, offered to her powerful neighbours ; for even 
at this early period the city must be regarded as of remote and ancient 
origin. 2. We understand very clearly why Tuscan troops formed one of 
the wings of the army of Romulus ; for there is very strong probability that 
they were in reality the old Tyrrhenian or Pelasgic inhabitants, and that 
Coeles Vibenna, their leader, was in truth the lucumo, or ruler, of Rome at 
the time of its capture by Romulus. 3. We perceive also the meaning of the 
Etrurian writer Volumnius, quoted by Varro (L. L. iv. 9.), when he states 
that the three appellations for the early Roman tribes, Ramnes and Tatien- 
ses, as well as Luceres, are all Etrurian terms; the preponderating language 
in Rome at the time of its capture being Tyrrhenian or Etrurian. 4. Wecan 
comprehend the close union and intercourse which subsisted at a later period 
between the Romans and Etrurians, Rome being, in fact, an Etrurian city. 
5. The account no longer appears exaggerated of Romulus having only 3000 
foot and 300 horse when he founded Rome, and of there being 46,000 foot and 
4000 horse at the period of his death: the former means the forces which 
accompanied him on his enterprise against the ancient city ; the latter were 
the combined strength of his followers and the ancient inhabitants. 6. We 
see, too, what to many has appeared altogether inexplicable, how the Roman 
kings, during their continual wars, were yet able to cherish at home the taste 
for building, which never can exist among a rude and early community : 
how it was that, even at this remote period, the Cloacæ, the Circus Maximus, 
the Capitol, and other public constructions were undertaken and accemplish- 
ed. These stupendous structures, altogether beyond the resources of Rome, 
if she is to be considered as an infant state at the time of their execution, 
were, in fact, the work of the Etrurian part of the population of Rome. 
7. We discover the reason of the most distinguished of the Roman youth 
being sent to the principal Etrurian cities for the purposes of education: it 
was done, in fact, from motives of state-policy, in order that, amid the tumult 
of almost incessant wars, they might still keep alive that spark of early 
knowledge and refinement which had distinguished Rome from the very 
outset, and which marks her not as the receptacle of a horde of banditti, but 
as an ancient and civilized city, falling by right of conquest into the hands 
of a military chieftain. S. We are enabled to discover many of the secret 
springs which impelled the compiicated and apparently discordant machi- 
nery of the Roman government. The old inhabitants being much farther 
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advanced in civilization than their conquerors, would naturally, even after 
the fall of the city, be respected by the victors for their superior improve- 
ment, and the most distinguished of them would be called, from motives of 
policy, to some slight participation in the affairs of the government. Accor- 
dingly, we find that almost one of the first acts of Romulus was the institutior 
of a senate, whose limited number freed him from any apprehension of thei 
combining to overthrow his power; while their confirmation of his decrees 
in case it should be needed, would have great weight with the old population 
of the city. The impolitic neglect which Romulus subsequently displayed 
towards this order, ended in his destruction. That such indeed was his fate, 
and that the senate were privy to the whole affair, admits of no doubt, when 
we call to mind the monstrous falsehood asserted by the senator Proculus 
Julius, for the purpose of freeing that body from the suspicion of having 
taken the life of the king.—After all that has been said, we hazard little, if 
any thing, in asserting that the early Roman nobility were the descendants 
of a sacred or sacerdotal caste. That the Pelasgi were such an order, has 
been frequently asserted, and we trust satisfactorily established. The Etru- 
rians, the descendants of the Pelasgi, preserved this singular feature in the 
form of government which they had adopted. The Etrurian confederacy was 
composed, indeed, of twelve independent cities, yet the government was by 
no means in the hands of the people ; it was the patrimony of an hereditary 
caste, who were at once invested with the military power, and charged with 
the sacerdotal functions. This strange torm of government threw the whole 
power into the hands of the higher classes, who were, no doubt, the imme- 
diate descendants of the Pelasgi, and subjected to their control the whole 
1nass of the lower orders, who very probably were sprung from the early 
Aborigines, Now, reasoning by analogy, we must allow this very same form 
of government to have prevailed in Etrurian Rome before its conquest by 
Romulus. This arrangement would throw into the hands of the upper classes 
the chief power, and give them the absolute control of religious affairs; and, 
on his capture of the city, Romulus would leave them in full possession of 
the latter as a matter almost of necessity, while from motives of policy he 
would allow them to retain a small portion of the former. Hence the origin 
of the Roman nobility. Many circumstances combine to strengthen what has 
just been advanced. The nobility had for a long time in Rome the sole 
custody of religious affairs, and from their order all the priests were for a 
long series of years constantly chosen, Every patrician gens, and each 
individual patrician family, had certain sacred rites peculiar to itself, which 
went by inheritance in the same manner as effects, and which the heir was 
bound to perform. In this way, too, is to be explained the relation of patron 
and client, which in the earlier days of the Roman government was observed 
with so much formality and rigour. It was an artful arrangement on the 
part of a sacerdotal order, and may be regarded as analogous to, and no doubt 
derived from, the institution of cusfes in India. Its object was to keep the 
lower orders in complete dependence upon the higher, and to effect this end 
the terrors of religion were powerfully annexed: it was deemed unlawful 
for patrons and clients to accuse or bear witness against each other; and 
whoever was found to have acted otherwise, might be slain with impunity as 
2 victim devoted to Pluto and the infernal gods. A regular system of castes 
seems thus to have prevailed in Rome both before and a long period after its 
conquest by Romulus. 

We come now to the true or Latin name of the Roman city. Macrobius 
iii. 9.) informs us that the Romans, when they besieged a city, and thought 
-hemselves sure of taking it, used solemnly to call out the tutelary gods of 
the place, either because they thought that the place could not otherwise be 
taken, or because they regarded it as impious to hold the gods in captivity. 
* On this account," he adds, ** the Romans themselves have willed that both 
the deity under whose protection Rome is, as well as the Latin name of the 
city, remain secret and undivulged. The name of the city is unknown even 
to the most learned." To the testimony of Macrobius may be added that of 
Pliny (iii. 5.), * Rome, whose other name it is forbidden by the secret cere- 
monies of religion to divulge." Now, in the sanctuary of Vesta was pre- 
served the Palladium, “ the fated pledge of Roman dominion,” (fatale pignus 
imperii Romani, Liv. xxvi. 27.) May we not then suppose Pallas or Minerva 
to have been the true tutelary deity of Rome, and the real or Latin name of 
the city to have been Pallantium ? 
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AGRARIAN LAWS.—App. B, Paces 115, 180. 


VHESE laws were enacted in ancient Rome for the division of public lands. 
In the valuable work on Roman history by Mr Niebuhr, it is satisfactorily 
Shown, that these laws, which have so long been considered in the light of 
unjust attacks on private property, had for their object only the distribution 
of lands which were the property of the state, and that the troubles to which 
they gave rise were occasioned by the opposition of persons who had settled 
on these lands without having acquired any title to them. 

According to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, their plan of sending out colo- 
nists, or settlers, began as early as the time of Romulus, who generally 
placed colonists from the city of Rome on the lands taken in war. The same 
policy was pursued by the kings who succeeded him; and, when the kings 
were expelled, it was adopted by the senate and the people, and then by the 
dictators. There were several reasons inducing the Roman government to 
pursue this policy, which was continued for a long period without any inter- 
mission ; first, to have a check upon the conquered people; secondly, to have 
a protection against the incursions of an enemy; thirdly, to augment their 
population ; fourthly, to free the city of Rome from an excess of inhabitants ; 
fifthly, to quiet seditions; and, sixthly, to reward their veteran soldiers. 
These reasons abundantly appear in all the best ancient authorities. In the 
later periods of the republic, a principal motive for establishing colonies was 
to have the means of disposing of soldiers, and rewarding them with dona- 
tions of lands ; and such colonies were denominated military colonies. 

An agrarian law contained various provisions; it described the land which 
was to be divided, and the classes of people among whom, and their numbers, 
and by whom, and in what manner, and by what bounds, the territory was 
to be parcelled out. The mode of dividing the lands, as far as we now 
understand it, was twofold; either a Roman population was distributed over 
the particular territory, without any formal erection of a colony, or general 
grants of lands were made to such citizens as were willing to form a colony 
there. The lands which were thus distributed were of different descriptions ; 
which we must keep in mind, in order to have a just conception of the 
operation of the agrarian laws. They were either lands taken from an 
enemy, and not actually treated by the government as public property, or 
lands which were regarded and occupied by the Roman people as public 
property; or public lands which had been artfully and clandestinely taken 
possession of by rich and powerful individuals; or, lastly, lands which were 
bought with money from the public treasury, for the purpose of being distri- 
buted. Now, all such agrarian laws as comprehended either lands of the 
enemy, or those which were treated and occupied as public property, or 
those which had been bought with the public money, were carried into effect 
without any public commotions ; but those which operated to disturb the 
opulent and powerful citizens in the possession of the lands which they un- 
justly occupied, and to place colonists (or settlers) on them, were never 
promulgated without creating great disturbances. The first law of this kind 
was proposed by Spurius Cassius; and the same measure was afterwards 
attempted by the tribunes of the people almost every year, but was as con- 
stantly defeated by various artifices of the nobles; it was, however, at length 
passed. It appears, both from Dionysius and Varro (de Re Rustica, lib. 1), 
that, at first, Romulus allotted two jugera (about one and a fourth acre) of the 
public lands to each man ; then Numa divided the lands which Romulus had 
taken in war, and also a portion of the other public lands ; afterwards Tullus 
divided those lands which Romulus and Numa had appropriated to the pri- 
vate expenses of the regal establishment; then Servius distributed among 
those who had recently become citizens, certain lands which had been taken 
from the Veientes, the Czrites, and Tarquinii ; and, upon the expulsion of 
the kings, it appears that the lands of Tarquin the Proud, with the exception 
of the Campus Martius, were, by a decree of the senate, granted to the peo- 
ple. After this period, as the republic, by means of its continual wars, 
received continual accessions of conquered lands, those lands were either 
occupied by colonists or remained public property, until the period when 
Spurius Cassius, twenty-four years after the expulsion of the kings, proposed 
a law (already mentioned), by which one part of the land taken from the 
Hernici was allotted to the Latins, and the other part to the Roman people ; 
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but, as this law comprehended certain lands which he accused private persons 
of having taken from the public, and as the senate also opposed him, he 
could not accomplish the passage of it. This, according to Livy, was the frst 
proposal of an agrarian law ; ot which, he adds, no one was ever proposed, 
down to the period of his remembrance, without very great public commo- 
tions. Dionysius informs us, further, that this public land, by the negligence 
ot the magistrates, had been suffered to fall into the possession of rich men ; 
but that, notwithstanding this, a division of the lands would have taken place 
under this law, if Cassius had not included among the receivers of the bounty 
the Latins and Hernici, whom he had but a little while before made citizens. 
After much debate in the senate upon this subject, a decree was passed to 
the following effect: that commissioners, called decemvirs, appointed from 
among the persons of consular rank, should mark out, by boundaries, the public 
lands, and should designate how much should be let out, and how much 
Should be distributed among the common people ; that, if any land had been 
acquired by joint services in war, it should be divided, according to treaty, 
with those allies who had been admitted to citizenship ; and that the choice 
of the commissioners, the apportionment of the lands, and all other things 
relatirg to this subject, should be committed to the care of the succeeding 
consuls. Seventeen years after this, there was a vehement contest about the 
division, which the tribunes proposed to make of lands then unjustly occu- 
pied by the rich men ; and, three years after that, a similar aitempt on the 
part of the tribunes would, according to Livy, have produced a ferocious 
controversy, had it not been for the address of Quintus Fabius. Some years 
after this, the tribunes proposed another law of the same kind, by which the 
estates of a great part of the nobles would have been seized to the public use; 
but it was stopped in its progress. Appian says, that the nobles and rich men, 
partly by getting possession of the public lands, partly by buying out the 
shares of indigent owners, had made themselves owners of all the lands in 
Italy, and had thus, by degrees, accomplished the removal of the common 
people from their possessions. This abuse stimulated Tiberius Gracchus to 
revive the Licinian law, which prohibited any individual from holding more 
than 500 jugera, or about 350 acres, of land ; and would, consequently, com- 
pel the owners to relinquish all the surplus to the use of the public; but 
Gracchus proposed that the owners should be paid the value of the lands 
relinquished. The law, however, did not operate to any great extent, and, 
after having cost the Gracchi their lives, was by degrees rendered wholly 
inoperative. After this period, various other agrarian laws were attempted, 
and with various success, according to the nature of their provisions and the 
temper of the times in which they were proposed. 

From a careful consideration of these laws, and the others of the same 
kind on which we have not commented, it is apparent, that the whole object 
of the Roman agrarian laws was, the lands belonging to the state, the public 
lands or national domains, which, as already observed, were acquired by 
conquest or treaty, and, we may add also, by confiscations or direct seizures 
of private estates by different factions, either for lawful or unlawful causes ; 
oi the last of which we have a well-known example in the time of Sylla's 
proscriptions. The lands thus claimed by the public became naturally a sub- 
ject of extensive speculatiou with the wealthy capitalists, both among the 
nobles and other classes. In our own times, we have seen, during the revo- 
fution in France, the confiscation of the lands belonging to the clergy, the 
nobility, and emigrants, lead to similar results. The sales and purchases of 
lands, by virtue of the agrarian laws of Rome, under the various complicated 
circumstances which must ever exist in such cases, and the attempts by the 
government to resume or re-grant such as bad been sold, whether by right 
or by wrong, especially after a purchaser had been long in possession, under 
a title which he supposed the existing laws gave him, naturally occasioned 
great heat and agitation; the subject itself being intrinsically one of great 
difficulty, even when the passions and interests of the parties concerned 
*wonld permit a calm and deliberate examination of their respective rights.— 
From the commotions which usually attended the proposal of agrarian laws, 
and from a want of exact attention to their true object, there has long been 
a general impression, among readers of the Roman history, that those laws 
were always a direct and violent infringement of the rights of private pro- 
perty. Even,such men as Machiavelli, Montesquieu, and Adam Smith, have 
£nared in-this misconception of them. : 
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Abacus, 374. 
Abalienatio, 46, 
Ahdicere, 74. 

Ablecti, 309, 312. 

Abragare, 96, n. 

Acapna ligna, 454. 

Accensi, 104, 145, 305. 

Avcensus, 91, 130, 185, 
269. 

Acceptilatio, 434. 

Acceptum referre, vel 
ferre, 434. 

Accingi, 350. 

Accubita, -bitalia, 374. 

Accumbere; 371, n. 

Accusare, 21). 

Accusator, 210, ne 

Acetabula, 436, 

Acerra, 264. 

Acetaria, 469. 

Avies, 318; directa, si- 
nuata, gibbera, flexa, 
$215 d»plex, 317; me- 
dia, prima, &c. 317, n. 
aciem instruere, æqua- 
re, exornare, &c., 318, 

Acinus vinaceus, 473. 

Acipenser, 384. 

Acroamata, 296, 386. 

Acroustichides, 247. 

Acta, 14, 146, Caesaris, 
158; diurna urbis, po- 
puli, publica, urbana,l4 

Actio, 202. n.5 civilis, 
vel legitima in rem, 
188, -.; exercitoria, 
191; de peculio vel de 
jn rem verso, ib.; fur- 
ti oblati, 195; ingrati, 
197, n.; in personam, 
188, n.; in rem, ib.; 
jussu, 194; male trac- 
tationis, 408; noxalis, 
197; prescriptis ver- 
bis, 74; prima, 212; 
secunda, 203, n.$ se. 
pulehri violati, 423; 
tributoria, 194; vi bo- 
norum raptorum, 196; 
actionem dare vel red- 
dere, &c., 186, n. 
Actiones, 172; arbitra- 
riz, vel bonze fidei,197 ; 
ex furto, rapina, dam- 
no, injuria, 195; furti 

rohibiti, et non exhi- 
Piti, ib.; institoria, 194; 
legis, 154; mixta, pæ- 
nales, 197; praetoris, 
188; rei persecutori:e, 
197 ; stricti juris, ib. 

Actor, 135, 1, ; actor, v. 
accusator, 214. n. 5 ac- 
torem calumni:e postu- 
lare, 204, n. 

Actores, 296, 162. 


Actuarii, 146, 446. 
Actum agere, 203. 
Actum est, 203. 
Actus, 45, n.. 464. 
Actus legitimi, 
quadratus, 4.6. 
Acumen, 390, n. 
Acus crinalis, 361, n. 
Addere sententiz, 12. 
A ddicere, 74. 
Addicti, 40. 
Adimere equum, 
claves, 407. 
Adire ad rempublicam, 


154; 


A 


Adjudicatio, 48. 
Adjumenta regni, 117, n. 
Admissionales, 454. 
Admissiones-ex officio, 


ib. 

Admittere, 74, 

Adolescentulus, 23. 

Adopiio, 43, 

Ador, 466. 

A doreum, ib, 

Adpromissor, 192, n. 

Adscriptitii, vel glebæ 
adscripti, 32, n. 

Adversaria, 215, n., 441, 

Adulterini, 402. 

Advocati, 212, 218. 

Advocationibus interdi- 
ci, 218. 

Adytum, 263. 

JEdes, 45 ; privata, 449 ; 
sacrae, 258, n. 

JE dicula, 258. 

4E diles curules, plebeii, 
1185 cereales, 119. 

ZEdilitii, 9, 99, 

JEditui, vel zditumni, 
257. 

AEdituus, 50. 

fBsis, 222, 

Amulator, 167, n, 

ZEneatores, 315. 

ZEquitas, 151. 

4Erarii, 110. 

ZErarium, 121, 426 ; fa- 
cere, 107. 

ZEratus homo, 426, 

re dirutus, 328, 

JErumnu'a, 474. 

4Eruscare, 426. 

/Eruscator, ib. 

JEs, 426 ; alienum, 180, 
426; circumforaneum, 
420; et libra, 42, 49; 
grave, militare, mu- 
tare, 426; rude, 425, 
n. ; uxorium, 109. 

ZEsculari, 426. 

Esculeta, 484, 

Æsias, 230. 

ZEstimatio litis, 169, 

-Etas consu.aris, 98, u. ; 
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quzstoria, 4, n; sena- 
toria, 3, n. 

ZEther, 480. 

Africus, 473. 

Agaso, 474, 482. 

Ager, 45, 402, 

Agere cum populo, 65, 
115; forum ve! conven- 
tus, 134; actum, 203. 

Agger, 311, 312, 332. 

Agitator, 462,47+.276. n. 

Agmen justum vel pila- 
tum, 315; quadratum, 
315, 317, n. 

Agnati, 25, 40, n, 53, x. 

Agnomen, 26. 

Agonalia, 270, -les, 252, 

Agonensis porta, 439. 

Agricola, 461, 462. 

Ahenum, 378. 

Ala, 304; alz, 309, 317, 
968, n. 451. 

Alarii, 317, n. 

Alnatus, 352. 

Album, 101, 183, 209, 
in album referre, 129, n 

Alea, 397, 398. 

Aleatores vel aleones, 
398. 

Alio die, 74, 75. 

Alipte, 278, 380, 

Alites v. prapetes, 211,n 

Alligati, 214. 

Altani, 473. 

A tare, 263. 

Alternis imperitare, 92. 

Aluta, 359. 

Alvei, 337. 

Alveus, 312. 

Amanuensis, 446. 

'Apa£a, 4,8. 

Ambarvales fratres, 219. 

Ambarvalia sacra, 219. 

Ambarvalis hostia, 249. 

Ambire, 72, n. 

Ambitus, 45; ambitüs 
lex, 84, n. 55, n. 

A mbulacra, 976, n. 460. 
Ainbulatio hypæthra 
vel subdialis, 279, n. 

A mbnlationes, 376, 

Amenta, 358. 

Amites, 475. 

Amomum, 381. 

Amphitheatrum, 283, 

Amphora, 53, 94, 436, 

Ampliari, 216, 

Ampliatio, 217, 

Amplius, 217. 

Ampulla, 380, 394, 

Amyzdalz, 384. 

Aimystides, 394. 

Anaznoste, 386, 446, 

Avaysapy Bovreurwy 6G, 

Anatocismus anniversa- 
rius, 403. 
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Anchora, 345. 

Ancilia, 226, n. 251. 

Ancipitia muninenta, 
331. 

Ancela, 408, 

Andabatze, 282. 

Angaria, 479. 

Angiportus v. -um, 45, 

Anguis, 479. 

Angusticluviatuniea 2l 

Angustielavii, 307, 356. 

Angustus clavus, 2l, 
356. 

Anima, 409, 

Animam agere, dare, 
efllare, exhalare, ex- 
spirare, effundere, se- 
pulchro condere, 409, 

Anitnadversio censoria, 
109. 


Animadvertere, 93. 
Animalia ambigena, &c, 
407. 
Annales maximi, 237. 
Annos remiitere, 82, n. 
Anaulus pronubus, 367, 
403, n»; annuli se- 
mestres, 365; annuiu 
aureo donari, 21. 
Anquisitio, 206. 
Antz, 449. 
Anteambulones, 164,387 
Anteceena, 370. 333. 
Antemeridianum tem- 
pus, 269. 
Antenna, 341, n. 343, 
Antepagmenta, 449, 
Antepilani, 304. 
Anteros, 225. 
Antes, 471. 
Antesignani, 320. 
Antestari licet, 185. 
Antestati, 214, n. 
Antestatus, 42, 49. 
Antha, 480. 
Anticum, 451. 
Antiquare legem, 178. 
Antistites, 257. 
Avrànua, 480. 
Antlia, 312; curva, 450. 
Avvrodnra, 358. 
AmeAsvÜspoc, Je 
Aperire annum, 93. 
Apex, 238, 250; prul.p- 
sus, 238, n. 
A $poóvz n, 205, 
À piarium, 459, 
Aplustre, 342. 
A poditerium, 379. 
Apogei, 473. 
Amoderesv, 407. 
A-ronsporsiv, ib. 
A pophoreta, 49,359,406. 
Apotheca, 416. 
| Arosa: T2. 
| Appariio, 146. 
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A pparitores. 145. 
Appellatio. 204, n. 
Apsides, 480, n. 

Aqua pura vel lustratis, 
419, n.: aque etigns 
interdictio, 103. 

Aqueductus, 45, ne 494. 

Aquaria provincia, libra, 
494. 

Aquarii, ib. 

Aquarum curator, præ- 
fectus, consularis, 495. 

Aquila, 3U8, n., 320. 

Aquilo, 173. 

Ara, 263, 264° sepulchri, 
Iuneris, 47 4 pro aris 
et locis, 263, aram re- 
nere, 20], n. 

Arationes, 461. 

Arator, 461, 463. 

Aratrum, 403. 

Arbiter, 193, 203; bi- 
bendi, 397; aibitrum 
adigere, 198. 

Arbitrium, 410. 

Arboratores, iol. 

Arbores, 470. 

Arca vilis, 412. 

Arcera, 479, 

Archigalus, 252. 

Archimagirus, odd, 

Aichimimus, H3. 

Archiposia, 3S. 

Arcli gemina, 153. 

Arctopliylax, 479. 

Arctos, 479. 

Arcturus, 479, 

Aicula, 413. 

Aicuma, 177. 

Arcus tiiuinphales, 192. 

Area, 45, 419 408, 4i 3. 

Arena. 6 253. 

Arenarii, 254, 

Argei, 27], 

Argentarie, 490. 

Argentarii, 45, 434, 400, 

Areentum multatitium, 
120; pusiuratum, in- 
tectum: vel rade, Pig- 
tum, signutum, d25. 

Arviletus, 436, 

Aries, 334. 

Apioroxparera, 19. 

A eroc, 479. 

Arma, 3U06, ne 341; lu- 
soria et pugnatoria, 
280, colligere 314. 

Armamenta. 344, 

Armuria, 310, n. 448. 

Armati, 350. 

Armenta, 469. 

Armillz, 324, 364. 

A pvvwas, 29. 

Aromata, 381, n. 

Arrha vel arrnabo 193, n 

Arro.atio, 43, 49, n. Où. 

Artologani, 384. 

Arundo, 440, 452, 467. 

Aruspicz, 210, n. 

Aruspices, 26]. 

Arvales fratres, 219. 

Arı um, 462. 

Arx, 242, 486 ; aurea,486 

As, 3U, n., 40, 42, 53, 67, 
03, 421, 425, 43b. 

Asbestos, 419. 

Aspergilium, ib., 2. 
Assi, 319. 

Assamenta, 251. 
-isserere in servitutem, 
i89. 
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Asseres, 475. 

Assertor, 189. 

Asses, 427. 

Assessores, 103,135,210. 

Assiduus, 461. 

Assis, 426, 

As:ipulator, 192, ne 

Astrea, 228. 

Astroiogi, 214. 

Asylum, 261. 

Asymbolus ad coenam 
venire, 366. 

Atellani, 289; Atellanc 
fabeliz, ib. 

Athenzum, 187. 


Athlete, 278, 2:9. n.,289 | 
! Babylonii, 2H. 


A rati, 352, 414, n. 

Atria auctionaria. 4S. n. 

Atriensis, 385, 453. 

Atrium, 263, 451, 454. 

Attagen, 564. 

Attalica peripetasmata, 
973: Attalicse vestes 452 

Auctio, $7, 46; auctio 
nem constituere, pro- 
ferre, 43, n. 

Auctor, 48; legis, 73; 
sententiz, 13, 

Auctoramentum, 23]. 

Auctorati, ib, 

Auctoribus patribus, 94, 

Auctoritas, 155 iteru, 
159; consularis vel 
pretoria, 99; in sena- 
tu, 17, n. perscriptæ 
vel prescripte 13, 
prudentum vel juris 
consultorum, 183; se- 
natüs vel senatüs con- 
sulti, 10. 

Auditores, 156. 

Audituros vel auditores 
corrogare, 202, n. 

Auguraculum, 312, n. 

Augurale, 312. 

Auguratorium, 312, 2. 

Augures, 74, n., 239, 218 

Auncurium, salutis, 240; 
impetrativum vel opta- 
tum, 213, 

A ugustale, 312. 

Augustalia, 272. 

Augustus, 140, 142. 

Aula, 251. 

Aiea, 373. 

Aukeum 293, n. 

Aurea, 46]. 

Aurea domus, 419, n. 

Aures, 463. 

Aureus, 423, 430; num- 
mus, 428. 

Auriculam opponere,155 

Auriga, 482. 

Aurige, 276, n. 

Aurigare, 482. 

Aurigarius, 482, 

Aurum coronarium,126 ; 
semestre, 308; ad o- 
brussam, 428. 

Auspex, 239, 210. 

Auspicata comitia, 73. 

Auspicia augusta centu 
riarum, 73; peremuia, 
240. 

Anspices nuptiarum, 210 

Auspicium, 240, 309, n. ; 
egregium vel optimum, 


ate 
Auster, 473. 
Autugraphus, 443. 
Autuiumus, 200, 


INDEX. 


Auxilia, auxiliares mi-: 


lites, 303, n. 
Avena, 467. 
Aventinus mons,183,184 
Averta. 474. 
Aviarium 459. 
Avis Afra, 384. 
Avunculus, 3. 
Axumenta vel assamen- 
ta, 251. 
Axillae, 368, z. 
Axis, 479, 480. 


B 


Babylonica peristroma- 
ta, 373; docirina, 214. 


Dacez, 363. 1. 

Bacche, 22J. 
Bacchanalia. 229, n. 
Bacilius, 4-12. 

Badizare, 482. 

Bajuli, 474, 475. 
Bul:na, 333, 5. 

Balistze, 332. 

Bulnea, 379. 

Balneator, 375, n., 380. 

Balneum, 375, n., 578, 
380, n. 

Balsamum, 381. 

Baiteus, 355, n. 
Baptisterium, 378. 

Barba prima,907 ye. bar~ 
bampascere,nutrire,357 

Barbatus,367 ; magister, 
liber, 363, 

Baoirtexas, 496, 

Basilicae, 103, 490. 

Basis, 491. 

Bastarna, 476. 

Batillum, 408, 

Batiolz, 394. 

Batualia, 231, 

Bellaria, 374, 384. 

Bene mihi vel vobis, 396 

Beneficiarii, 313, 
Benna, 478. 

Bes, bessis, 425. 

Bestiarii, 280. 

Bibere ad numerum, 
397, Greco more, ib. 

Bu3acomnyoe, 116. 

Bibliopola, 413, n., 446. 

Bibliotheca, 381, 5.,347, 
a bibliotheca, 446, 443. 

Bibliothecarius, 443. 

Biblos, 438. 

Biclinium, 373, n. 

Bidens, 463. 

Biden.al, 411. 

Bigz, 427, 476. 

Bigati, 427. 

Bijugi v. -ges, 476. 

Bilix, 493. 

Bipennes, 264, 

Biremes, 338. 

Birotum, 477. 

Bisellium, 420, 7. 

Bissextilis, 269, 
Boarium, 490, 

Boise, 219. 

Boleti, 381. 

Bolis, 345. 

Bolus, 398, n. 

Bombyx, 364. 

Bona gratia, 407. 

Bona paraphernalia,401; 
suspensa, 48, 

Bonitarii, 49. 

Bootes, 479. 

Boreas, 473. 


Bovorpopndor, 433. 

Bracce, 350. 

Brachia, 343, 348. 

Brachia intendere, 344, 

Bubuicus, 413, 479. 

Baccina, 314, 315; tere 
tia, 815. 

Bule, 62. 

Buleuta, ib. 

Buleuterium, ib. 

Bulga, 474. 

Bula, 441, n.; aurea, 
3:6, n. 353; scurtea, 
353, n. 

Burdones, 476. 

Buris, 463. 

Bustirapus. 42]. 

Bustuarii, 418, 

Bustum, 417. 

Buxum, 376. 

C 

Caballi mons, ve! Cubal- 
linus, 454. 

Caballus, 474. 

Cadere, 259, 290, 

Caduveus, 226. 

Cadi, 338, 7. 

Caducum, 174, n. 

Cadus, 480; cadum re 
linere, vertere, $88. 

Cedere, 26U. 

Celebs, J58, 

Cælius, 484. 

Cerite cera digni. 107. 

Cacritum tabule, ib. 

Cesar, 141. 

Casim, 286, ne; pete- 
re, 305, n. 

Cestus v. cestus, 279. 

Calamistratus, 361. 

Culamns, 440, 467. 

Calata, 49. 

Calcar, 481. 

Calcea menta, 358, n. 

Calcei, 358: repandi,s59 

Calceos mutare, 6. 

Calceus, 358. 

Calculi, 216, 217, 395. 

Calculus Minervie, 217. 

Caldarium, 279. m., 379, 
n., 380, n. 

Calende, 267; interca- 
lares, intercalares pri- 
ores, ib. ; tristes, 435. 

Calendarium, 1. 

Caiices, 394, 436 ; gem- 
mati, pterati, 396. 

Caliendrum altum, 361. 

Calica, 307—559. 

Cigatus, 317. 

Calones, 313, 173. 

Culumnia, 218, ne; die 
cendi,litium.paucorur, 
religionis, timoris, 204. 

Calunmiam jurare, 211, 
nw, ferre, Wh 

Calumniari, ib. 

Calumuiatures, 210, ne 

Calx, 275, 462. 

Camaras, 343. 

Camnarite, 343 

Camillus, 404. 

Camini portatiles, 454, 

Camisia, 350. 
Campestrati, 278. 

Campestre, ib. 

Campestri gratia, 72. 

Campus Martius, 439, 
490; sceleratas, 2oU; 
venalis, 400. 


Canales, 160, n. n 
Candidati, 19, 71, 86, n., 
12i; Augusti, Caesaris, 
principis, 121. 

Canes, 398. 

Cznicvle, ib. 

Canis, 397, 

Canna, 40. 

Cannz, 337. 

Canon frumentarius, 60. 

Canthari, 394. 

Cautherius vel canthe- 
rium, 472. 474. 

Canthus, 480. 

Canticum agere, 259. 

Canusinatus, 483, n. 

Capena porta, 485. 

Capillamentum, 358. 

Capere longa posses- 
sione, 47. 

C3, illati, 367. 

Capis, 264. 

Capistrare, 482, 

Capistrum, ib 

Capite censi. 69, 82. 

Capitium, 357. 

Capitolinus, 484, 483,156 

Capitolium, 4£6. 

Capitulum, 491. 

Capsa, 443, 447, ne 448. 

Capsarii, 380. 

Capsarius, H3. 

Capsula, 366, n. 

Capsum, 475, 479, 

Capularis, 412. 

Capuli decus, ib. 

Capulus, ib., 463, 

Caput, 433, 491; exto- 
rum, jecinore cæsum, 
261, n. ; porcinum, 322, 

Carbasa, 337. 

Carcer, 219. n. 

C:rceres, 275. 

Carchesia, 394. 

Cardiaci, 245, n. 

Cardinales venti, 474. 

Cardines, 480; trans- ; 
versi, 473. 

Cardo, ib.; eous, occi- 
duus, hesperius, 48U. 

Caricæ, 364. 

Caries vetustatis, 390,n. 

Carina, 311, n., 342, 344. 

Carmen, 131; composi- 
tum, 131, 190, n.; to- 
gatum, 290; deductum 
dicere, 454. 

Carmentalia, 270. 

Carmentalis porta, 485. 

Caraa, TN 

Carnifex, 148, 149. 

Carpentum, 477. 

Carptor, 389. 

Carpus, ib, 

Cariagium, 479, 

Garrago, ib. 

Carruca, 478. 

Carrucarius ib. 

Carrus, 479. 

Caryotz, 384. 

Casa Romuli, 487. 

Case. 443, 

Cassis, 306. 

Castella, 377. 

Casteria, 343. 

Castra, estiva, hiberna, 
310 ; lecticariorum,476; 
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Cataphracti, 307. s 
Catapirates, 345. 
Catapulta, 332. 
Catastroma, 341, n. 
Catel.az, 324, 363, a. 
Catena, 363, n. 
Catenati cultores, 32, n. 
Catenula, 324, 363, n. 
Catervarii, 282. 
Cathedra, 475 ; longa,9. 
Cavedium, 455. 

Cavea, prima, ultima, 
&c., 295. 

Cauda, 341, n. 

Caudex, 337, 471, n. 

Caupo, 497. 

Caupone, 497, 

Caurus, 473. 

Causa semel dicta, 157, 
n.5 sontica, 206, x. 

Cause centumvirales, 
1€8. n.3 conjectio, 202, 

Causam agere, 211 ; di- 
cere, 109, n. 

Causarii, 302, 

Causiz, 285, n. 

Cautela, 342. 

Cedro illinere, 416, n. 

Celeres. 20. 

Cella frigiaaria, et cal- 
daria, 378. 

Celoces, 310. 

Cenotaphium, 423, 408. 

Censere populi vitates, 
suboles, familias, pecu- 
niasque, 107; referen- 
dium de aliqua re, 10. 

Censeri modum agri, 
mancipia, pecunias, 107. 

Censi, 58, n. 

Censio hastaria, 328. 

Censores, 106. 

Censoria animadversio. 
109, n.; subscriptio,107. 

Censoris judicium, ib. 

Censoriciuerti note.ib.;, 
leges vel tubule, 108. 

Censum agere v.habere, 
107. 

Census, 5, n., 33, 67, 69 ; 
capitis, 60; equestris, 
108; in corpore, 58; 
Romani popuii, sena- 
torius, 108; soli, 60. 

Centaurus, 342. 

Centenarii, 138. 

Centenarius ager, 67. 

Centesim:e binz, qua- 
terna, renovata, per- 
petuz, 433, 

Centesimatio, 329, 

Cento, 474. 

Centones, 334, n. 

Centuaria, 461. 

Centumviri, 121, 198; 
litibus judicandis, 122. 

Centunculus, 474, 

Centuriz, 67, 68. 

Centuriam ferre, non 
ferre v. perdere, 79. 

Centurio decimi pili, 
posterior, primi pili v. 
primi ordinis, primus, 
prior, 308. 

Centurionatus, ib. 

Centuriones minores or- 
dine, ib. 


meturi, 310; movere, | Centussis, 427. 7 , 
315,n. : navaiia vel nau- | Cera prima et extrema, | Clabulare, 479. 


tiea, 346, m; stativa, 


50. 


castris tertiis, &c., 910. | Cera, 25, 30, 


Ceramium, 4, £3 

Cerasus, 470. 

Ceratz, 342. 

; Cerberus, 233. 

| Cercurus, 342, 

Cereales, 119, 

Cerealia, 271. 

Ceria, 467. 

Ceris incumbere, 442. 

Ceriti vel cerriti, 245. 

Ceroma, 278. 

Certamen athleticum vel 
&ymnicum, 278. 

Cerussa, 362. 

Cerussatz, ib, 

Cervi, 331. 

Cervical, 475. 

Cervisia, 467. 

Cespes fortuitus, 461. 

Cessio in jure, 47, 

Xacpeuv, 445, 

Chaldai, 214. 

Chaldaicis rationibus 
eruditus, 244, 

Charonitz, 33. 

Cnarta deletitia, 441; 
dentata, Augusta rezia, 
Liviana, Hieratica, 
Claudia, &c., 439. 

Chartae, 438 ; epistolares, 


Chenoboscium, 459, 

XtAcapyzos, 307. 
hiramaxium, 477. 

Chirodotze, 355, n. 

Chirographus. 142. 

Chironomi, 295. 

Chironomontes, 385. 

Chirothece, 279, n., 359, 

Chirurgi, 33. 

Chiamydatus, 310. 

Chlamys, ib. 

Choragium, 291, 

Choragus, ib. 

Chorus, 294. 

Cibille, 374. 

Ciboria, 394, 

Ci^»um, 374; stantes ca- 
pere, 328, n. 

Cicatrix, 472. 

Cicer, cicercula, 469. 

Cilicia, 331, n. 

Cinctus,355 ;Gabinus,61 

Cinerarii, 361. 

Cinerarium, 419, 

Cingulum, 355, 7 

Ciniflones, 261, 

Cippi, 331. 

Cippus, 416, 419, n. 

Circense tomentum, 373. 

Circi, 489. 

C:reuitores 
tores, 314. 

Circulus auri v, aureus, 
363, n. 

Circumferre, 69. 

Circumseriptio, 114. 

Circus, 81; Apvllinaris 
vel Flaminius, 84, 469; 
maximus, 274, 469. 

Cirri, 361. 

Cisiarius, 478, 

Cisium. ib. 

Cista, 78, n. 

Citari, 106. 

Cives ingenui, 38. 

Civitates fæderatæ, 61, 
ne. 64. 


vel circi 


Clamor, 296, n. 
| Clarigatio, 299, 
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Clarissimus, 11, 125, 
Classiarii, 346. 
Classici,345 ; auctores | 9 
Classicus, 66. 

Classis, 69, 347. 
Claihra ferrea, 283. 
Ciaustra, 450. 
Ciaustritumus, ib. 
Claustrum. 348, 
Claves, 450. 


' Clavus, 313, 


Clepsydra, 262, 270, 315. 

Clientes, 24. 

Ciitella, clitellaria, 174. 

Cloaca mzxima, 495. 

Cloace, 495. 

Cioacarium, 495, 

Cioacarumcuratores 495 

Cioacina, 233. 

Ciypeus, 306, 378, 380. 

Coactiones argentarias 
factitare, 147. 

Coactores, 147. 

Cochlex, 381. 

Cochleare, 396, 459, 

Cochlearia, 437. 

Codex, 215, m. 444, 
Gregorianus, Hermo- 
genianus, Justinianus, 
Theodosianus, repetitae 
prasectionis, 183. 

Codicilli, 52, 444. 

Colebs, 388. 

Celia, 467. 

Coelius mons, 453. 

C«lun. 480. 

Coemptio, 899. 400, 407. 

Cona, 369, 383; aditia- 
lis, adjicialis, 357 ; ad- 
ventitia, 380. n., 357; 
antelucana, 369 ; angu- 
ralis. dubia, 5863 fera- 
lis, 421 ; nuptialis, 405; 
pontificalis, 386: recta, 
357 ; saliuris, 3:6 ; via. 
tica, 387. 

Ceenacula, 455. 

Conaculum, 372. 

Cone caput vel pompa, 
3564. 

Ceenatio, 372. 

Co:nationes, 455, 

Coenula subita condicta - 
que, 356. 

Coercitio, 303. 

Cognati, 25, 40, n. 

Cognitores, 212. 

Cognomen, 26. 

Cognoscere, 104, 231. 

Cohors pretoria, 320. 

Cohortes, 319; alures 
vel alariz, 317, n. 

Coitio, 72, n. 

Cola vinaria, 389, n. 

Coliseum, 283. 

Collaterales hæreder, 5% 

Collegium, 234, 2it; 
consulum, 267, n. ; te- 
cialium, 249, n. ; Flavi. 
alium,sodalium Augus- 
talium, 243. 

Colliez, 464. 

Coliina, 81; porta, 155. 

Collis hortulorum, 455 ; 
Murcius, Diane, Ra 
monius, 484. 

Coliybisiz, 434 

Coloni, 32, n., 461, 462. 

Colonie, 61; muitares, 
62; civiles, pliebere, 
togata, Ode 
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Colonus bonus, 401, a. 

Colum, 358; nivariuui, 
399. 

Columbar, 219. 

Coiumbaria, 420, n., 425. 

Columuaznea,491, Mæ- 
nia, 492, rostrata, 327, 
491. 

Columne, 491. 

Columnarii, 492, 

Columnarium, 492. 

Colus, 452. 

Coma calamistrata, 361; 
in gradus tormata, 361; 
come suggestum, Jol, 

Comburere, 410, n. 

Comissari, 370. 

Couissatio, 370. 

Coraissator, 370 ; conju- 
rationis, ib. 

Comitatus, 133, n, 

Comites, 125, 

Comitia, 126, 159, 218, 
7, 39, 65, 70, 71, 79, 5U, 
125, 146, 157 ; calata, 
66 ; centuriata, 39, 45, 
49, 65, 66, 67, 70, 71, 
73, 79, 83, 100, 130, 119, 
205—207 ; curiata, 65, 
66, 205, 241; dirimere, 
112, n; habere, 65; 
majora, 67 ; populi, 61; 
tributa, 65, 06, 31, 53, 
BÀ, 111, 113, 115, 119, 
122, 149, 205, 207, 205, 

Comitiales dies, 65; 
comitialibus diebus,7, n 

Comitiat: tribuni, 159. 

Comitium, 65, 

Commentari, 281, 

Commentarii, 237, 443; 
electorum vel selectus 
rum, 444; 4 commenta. 
riis, 443, 

Commentarius 
urbanarum, 237. 

Commissiones 457. 

Committere opera, 487. 

Comaslia, 289; comee- 
diz tosatae,prietextatae, 
trabeata, &c,, 259; A. 
tellana, 290. 

Commune, 44; in com- 
mune consulere, pro- 
desse, &c., 44. 

Compactores librornm, 
146. 

Comparare inter se, 133. 

Com paratione partiri,Uà. 

Compedes, 219, 217. 

Comperendinatio, 200. 

Cora yitalia, 271, 279, 

Compluvium, 230, 455. 

Componere, 409, 410,419 

Coin promissarius, 198. 

Compromissum, 200. 

Concamerata — sudatio, 
378, n., 380, n. 

Concepta actionis inten- 
tione, 197, n, 

Concha, 315. 

Couchylia, 381. 

Couciliabula, 64. 

Conciliatores, 240, 

Concilium, 15, 210 ; ple- 
bis, 81. 

Concionalis hirudo æ- 
rarii, 23. 

Conciouem dare, produ- 
cere, advocare, in as: 
cenlere, hubere,venire, 
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in vacare, 115; in con- 
cione stare, ib. 

Conciones condncta, 23, 

Conclamare, 409. 

Conclamatum est, 409. 

Conclave, 455. 

Concubina, 401, 

Concubinatus, 401. 

Concubium vei concubia 
nox, 269. 

Condere, 411; in zra- 
rium, 15; lustrum, 69; 
rite manes, animam se- 
pulchro, 309; corpora, 
418. 

Condictio, 200. 

Condictiones, 191. 

Conditor dulciarius,385, 

Conditores juris, 155. 

Conditoria, 422, n. 

Conditorium, 119. 

Conducta multitudo, 23. 

Conductores, 401. 

Conlarreatio, 399, 400, 
401, 407. 

Congiarium, 354, 437. 

Congii, 436. 

Congius, 354, 437. 

Conjectores, 245. 

Conjurati, 301. 

Conjuratio, 301. 

Conjux, 401, 

Connubium, 401, n. 

Conquisitio, 303. 

Conquisitores, 33. 

Conscripti patres, 2, 8. 

Consecratio, 424. 

Gensensuales, 192. 

Cunsentes dii, 227. 
Consessores, 210. 
Consilia semestria, 8. 
Consiliarii, 201, 135, n. 

Consilium, proconsulis, 
Jà5, n. reipublice 
sempiternum, 2; in 
consiliuinsecedere, 14, 
n. ; in consilium adhi- 
beri vel assumi, 156, n. 
Constitutiones, 20, 182, 
n., principales, 182, n. 
Constratus equus, 3U7. 

Consualia, 272. 

Consuere os, 482, 
Consuetudo vel mos ma- 
jorum, 183. 

Consul prior, 93. 

Consulares, 9, 99, 137 ; 
legati, rectores, 137. 

Consularis aquarum, 495 

Consulere senatum de 
aliqua re, 12; licet,155. 

Consules, 91, 92; desig- 
nati, 94 80; honorarii, 
ordinarii, suffecti, 99, 

Consuli ordine, 9, 

Consulta belli, sapien- 
tum, Gracchi, 14. 

Conti, 345, ». 

Conticinium, 269. 
Contubernales, 29, 133, 
313, 401. 

Contubernium, 29, 313, 
319, 401; vivere in 
contvbernio, 313. 
Conventus, 134. 
Convivari recta, recte et 
dapsile, 357. 
Convivii dictator, 
vel strategus, 397. 
Convivium | intempesti- 
vun, 369, 
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Copte, 355. 

Coqui, 33. 

Coquus, 325. 

Corbita, 312, 

Coria, 334. a. 

Cornicen, 66. 

Cornicula, 321. 

Corniger, 229, 

Cornu, 295, 3M. 

Cornua, 317 ».; velo- 
rum, 344; portus, 348, 

Coroll:e, 296, 381, n. 

Corollarium, 296. 

Corona castrensis, 323: 
civica, 322; graminea 
obsidionalis, 323; mu- 
ralis, navalis, rostrata, 
323; spicea, 219; val- 
laris, 323; sub corona, 
28; corona cinzere vel 
circumdare, 330, ^; 
cum corona ebrius,381. 

Coronz, 362 381, n. 

Coronam colligere,202,n 

GCoronare cratera vel vì- 
na, 397. 

Coronarium aurum, 136. 

Corpora lecticariorum, 
476, nondum concla- 
mata, 409. 

Corpus juris, 102, 142, 
152, 183,184 ; secare, 40. 

Correctores, 125, 137. 

Corrigere mores, 110, n. 
Corrigia, 358, n. 
Cortina, 247, n. 

Corus, 473. 

Corvi, 349. 

Corybantes, 253. 

Corymbi v. corona,341,n 

Coryinius, 472. 

Coryphzus, 294, 

Cothones vel - na, 248. 

Cothurnus, 292, n., 539. 

Coty lae, A36 

Covinarius, 478. 

Covinus, 478. 

Crater, 394, 307. 

Crates, 332, n. ; dentata, 
461; sub crate necari, 
329, n. 

Cieari, 79. 

Cremare, 410, n. 

Crepidz vel -dulz, 358, 

Crepidarum ostragula, 
359, n. 

Crepidati, 369, n. 

Crepundia, 404. 

Crepusculum, 269, 

Creta, 215, 362. 

Creta v. cressa nota, 216 

Cretatx, 362. 

Cretati pedes, 28. 

Cretio hiereditatis, 52. 

Crimen majestatis, 117, 
n., 1355 raptus, 196, ». ; 
regni, 70. 

Ciinales acus, 361, n.; 
fasciz, vittae, 362. 

Crines hcti vei supposi- 
ti, 368, n. 

Crinitus, 227. 

Crista, 306. 

Crorota, 365. 

Crustz, 395. 

Crustula, 381. 

Cry pta, 497. 

Cryptoporticus, 376. 

Cubieula, | dormitoria, 
nocturna et diurnz,455. 

Cubic. laril v. aves, 152. 


Cabicularius, 34, ne 

Cub:culum, 253, 

Cubile, 475. 

Cubitus, 435, 436, 

Cucullus, 356, 369, ne 

Cudo, 360. 

Culcita, 373. 

Culeo insutus, 221, n. 

Culeus, 437. 

Culina, 454. 

Culinen, 418, 469. 

Culmus, 469. 

Culpa potare magistra, 
397. 

Culter, 463. 

Cultrarii, 257. 

Cultrarius, 261. 

Cultri, 264. 

Culuili, 394, 

Cumerum, 461. 

Cuneus, 283, 298, n..322. 

Cuniculum agere, 336, n. 

Corn hi 5 
uppa vel cupa, 397. 

Cankom 138. 

Curatores aquarum,4!) 1; 
operum publicorum, vi- 
arum, &c., 122, 

Curctes, 252, 253. 

Guriz, 1, 2, 7,65, 66,190. 

Curiales, 56, 

Curio, 1; Maximus, 1, 
66, 164, 

Curiones, 56, 249. 

Curricula, 477. 

Currus, 476, 477 ; faica- 
ti, 477. 

Cursores, 4/5; publici, 
497, 

Cursorize, 340. 

Cursus, 277, n., 476. 

Curule ebur, 89, 477. 

OCurules magistratus, ib, 

Custodes, 78. 

Custodia, 451; libera, 
219. 

Custodise, 314. 

Cyuthi, 436. 

Cyathissari, 396, 

Cyathus, 396; ad cya- 
thos stare et statui, ib. 

Cyclas, 362. 

Cymba sutilis, 337. 

Cymbia, 394. 

Cymbulie, 342, n. 

Cynosura, 479, 

Cytisus, 467. 
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Dactyli, 384. 

Dactylotheca, 366, 

Dvtpoves ayabor xac. xa 
noe, 415. 

Damnati ad gladium et 
ad ludum, 261. 

Damnation, 51; ad bes- 
tias, 220, n. 

Damno, 51, 52. 

Damnum, 2195 injuria 
datum, 196; prastare, 
196, n. 

Dapes, 417 ; libatze, 381. 

Decanus, 313. 

Decem peda, 435, n. 

Decemviri, 6, 7, 70, 81, 
86, 130, 131, 149, 185, 
199, 246; litibus judi- 
candis, 121,192, sacris 
faciundis, d. 3 ; suero- 
rum, 102. 

Deceres Ji 


Decernere, 76. 
Decies, centies, &c. 429. 
Decimaui, 305 ; limites, 
472. 
Decimatio, 329. 
Declarari, 79. 
Decoilare, 355. 
Decreta, 182, ». 5 augu- 
rum, Cesaris, consu- 
lum, decurionum, judi- 
cis, pontificum, princi- 
pis, 14. 
Decretoria arma, 256. 
Decretum, 115; sena- 
tas, 10, 14; tribunorum, 
114; ultimum vel ex- 
tremum, 18. 
Decuma. 51. 
Decumani, 54. 55. 
Decumanum, 60. 
Decumanus, 55, 472, 473 
Decunx, 423. 
Decuria senatoria judi- 
cum, 210. 
Decuriz,146,147,210.304 
Decurio, 63, 009; cubi- 
culariorum, 453. 
Decurrere, 315, 418 ; ad 
tacita saffragia, 89, 
Decursio, 315, n. 
Decussatio, 472. 
Decussatum, 477. 
Decussis, 427. 
Dedititii, 28, 34. 
Deducere, 453. 
Deductores, 72, 164. 
Defensores, 212, n. 
Defrutum vinum, 391, ne 
Defuneti, 301. 
Dejici de ponte, 77. 
Delatio nominis, 211, n. 
Delatores publicorum 
criminum, 210, n. 
Delectum habere,300, a. 
Delirare, 465. 
Delphica, 374. 
Delukra, 258. n. 
Deludere, 287. 
Denarii, 63. 
Denarius, 30, n., 31, 40, 
427, 430. 
Denicales ferize, 420. 
Dens, 463. 
Dentale, 463. 
Dentis evulsio, 363, n. 
Depeculator, 125 r. 
Deponere vino, 409. 
Depontani, 77. 
Deportatio, 56, n., 220. 
Depositiones testium, 
2]1. 
Depositus, 409, 
Derogare, 79. 
Descendere, in aciem, 
campum, &c,, 218 ; nt 
acturus, ib. ; vinum,339 
Desertor, 477. 
Designari, 79. 
Designator, 413. 
Designatores, 285. 
Despondere filiam, 402. 
Desultores, 477. 
Desultorii, 477. 
Detestatio sacrorum, 66. 
Deunx, 425. 
Dexians, 425. 
Dexter et sinister, 242. 
Data, 455. 
Dianome. 63, n. 
Diaria, 325, 413. 
D:ariuniservirum, 3l1,n. 
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Dibapho vestire, 242, 

Dibaphum cozitare, 242. 

Dicam scribere, subseri- 
bere vel sortiri, 186, n. 

Dici, 79. 

Dicrote, 338, n. 

Dictator, 70, 86, 99. 

Dictatura semestris, 127. 

Diebus fastis, 185, n. 

Diem diftindere vel dif- 
ferre, 2U3, n.3 dicere, 
2U6 ; prodicere vel pro- 
ducere, ib. 

Dies Alliensis, 272; at- 
ri, 2743 civilis, 269; 
comitiales, 65 ; concep- 
tiva, 270, ^. ; fasti, 101, 
154, 157, 270, n. ; teria, 
270; imperative, 270, 
n.; infausti, 274; inter- 
cisi, 154, .; justi, 203; 
lustricus, 27; natura- 
lis, 269, m; nefasti, 
101, 154, n. 5 preliares, 
274 ; profesti, 274; pro- 
festus, 270,n. ; religiosi, 
2/4; state, 970, m.; 
status, 200; tirocinii, 
854; toga virilis, 354, 

Diespiter, 22]. 

Diffarreatio, 400, 407. 

Digesta, 183. 

Digitalia, 359, n. 

Digitis crepere, 385. 

Digito liceri, 191. 

Digitum tollere, 47. 

Digitus, 435, 436; an- 
nularis, 366, 

Dii ccelestes, 223; indi- 
getes, 231 ; magni, 228; 
majorum gentium, 22] ; 
marini, 262; minorum 
gentium, 230; nobiles, 
2:8; patellarti, 381; 
selecti, 221, 228. 

Diis reddi, porrici, 262. 

Dijovis, 233. 

Diluculum, £69, 

Diludia, 287. 

Dimachzri, 282, 

Dimensum, 31, n., 330.n. 

Diminutio capitis, 57; 

capitis maxima, media, 
ib. 

Dimittere uxorem, 407. 

Dicecesis, 124, 

Dionza mater, 221, 

Dionysia, 229, n. 

Dioscuri, 276. 

Diotz, 394. 

Diphthera, 369; Jovis, 
439. 

A:ó6sotas, 439. 

Diploma, 444, 497. 

Dira vel Dire, 243. 

Dognptio suffragiorum, 
n 


Diribiiores vel distribu- 
tores, 78. 

Dirimere comitia, 75, n.5 
suffragia, 78. 

Discalceatus, 358. 

Discedere in alia oinnia, 
e, 


Discessio, 13, n. 
Disci jactus, 278, n. 
Discincti, 323, xe 
Discinctus, 355. 
Discus, 278, 374, n. 
Discutere, 10H. 
Disputatio fori, 155, 


Distributores, 78. 

Dius Fidius, 231. 

Diverbia, 289, n. 

Diversores, 497. 

Diversoria, 497. 

Diverticula, 497, 

Divide, 11. 

Divinatio, 210. 

Divini, 245, 

Divisores, 72 

Divortium, 406, n.: fa- 
cere cum uxore, 407. 

Dixi, 215. 

Do, dico, addico, 101. 

Doctor, 443. 

Dodrans, 425, 436. 

Dolabra, 464. 

Dolium, 388. 

Domina, 443. 

Domini insularum, 46. 

Dominium quintarium, 


Dominus, 29, 35, 39, ma, 
49, 119, n., 141, 132, 
280, 443. 

Domitor, 482, n. 

Domunculz, 383. 

Domus, 45, 48; Palati- 
na, 484; private, 419. 

Dona, 417. 

Donari annulo aureo, 21. 

Donatio, 48. 

Donativum, 437. 

Dos recepticia, 401. 

Dossuaria, 474, na 

Drachma, 67, 425, 429, 

Draco, 479. 

Dropax, 318. 

Ducenarii, 138, 210. 

Ducere, 452, »., 453; 
honestum ordinem,oU3; 
uxorem, 404. 

Duces, 125; multitudi- 
num, 24, n. 

Ductus, 309, ». 

Duella, 53, 425. 

Duo et vicesimani, 305. 

Duodecim scripta vel 
scriptula, 398. 

Duodevicesimani, 305, 

Duplicarii, 325. 

Duplicatio, 194. 

Duumviri, 63, 131, 205, 
n., 208, n., 246, n. 

Dux, 326; legionis, 308; 
prefectusque classis, 
340; turmæ, 309. 
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Ebur,467; curule, 89,477 

Ecclesia, 63. 

Eculeus v. equulens, 213 

Edicere, 101, m; sena- 
tum, 7. 

Edita, 7, 20, 182, n.5 
tralatitia vel nova, 101. 

Edictum, 101, n., 102, 
1155 peremptorium, 
perpetuum,provinciale, 
urbanum, unum pro om- 
nibus vel pro tribus, 
102. 

Editionem, per, 212, 
Edititii judices, 213. 

Editor gladiatorum, 280, 
283, ne, 284, 286, 287. 
Editoris tribunal, 283, 
Edulia mellita vel dul- 
ciaria, 384. 

E2Aa:9e, 482, ne 

Egredi relationem, 10, 
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Eeregti, 125, 
‘Exxasderenons, 3:8. 
Elzothesium, 3&0, n. 
Elleborosus, 245. 
Elogium, 51, 423, 
Emancipare, 41, ne, 46. 
Emancipatio, 41. 
Emblemata, 3953 ver- 
miculata, 457. 
Embona, 296. 
Embolus vel-um, 480. 
Emere a malo auctore,48- 
Emeriti, 301, 330. 
Emrlastratio, 471. 
Emplastrum, 363. 
Emptio, 400, n. ; per æs 
et libram, 42, 49; sub 
corona, 47. 
Endromis, 278. 
*Hocox os, 462, n. 
Ensis, 307. 
Enubere patribus, 41. 
Enuptio gentis, 4]. 
Ephemerides, 443. 
Ephippia, 307. 
Ephippium, 474. 
Epibatz, 346. 
Er.fa@par, 345, 
Excypagn, 423. 
Epirhedium, 479. 
Episcopus. 124, 
Epistola, 19, 125, n. 444° 
ab epistolis, 446. 
Epistylium, 491. 
Epitaphium, 423. 
Epithalamia, 405, n. 
Epitrapezius, 382. 
! Ex raAodos, 483. 
Epulz sacrificiales, 262. 
Epulum votivam, 239, x. 
Epulari de die in diem, 
369, 
Eques, 329. 
Equestris ordinis prin- 
ceps, 22, j 
Equi jugales, jugarii, 
juges, funales, 461. 
Equiria, 270. 
Equiso, 432, 
Equitatus justus, 304, 
Equites, 1, 20, 21, 22, 
23, 68, 209, 210, 216, 
317, 356. 
Equum adimere, 22. 
Equus Octobris, 273. 
Ergastulum subteri ane- 
um, 32, n. 
Ervum, 467. 
Esculus, 470. 
Esquilina,81; porta,485. 
Essedarii, 282. 
Essedarius, 478. 
Essedum, 478. 
Euripus, 275, 283, 460. 
Eurus, 473. 
Everra, 420. 
Everriator, 420. 
Evocare, 186, n. ; deos 
330. 
Evocati, 303, 312. 
Evocatio, 301. 
Exauctorare, 330. 
Exauctorati, 327, n. 
Exauctoratio, 329, 330. 
Exaugurari posse, 166,n. 
Exauguratio, 42, 7 
Exceptio, 202, n. 
Excubie, 314, 451, 484. 
Excubias agere lf, a. 
Exedræ, 447, n. 1 
Exercitia ad palum dle, 


Xxercitator, 279. 

Xxeicitor navis, 194. 

Exercitus, 315; consu- 
laris, 309, n, 

Eixheredare, 51. 

Exisere foras, 4U8. 

Exiiium, 220. 

Eximere diem dicendo, 
il. 

Exodia, 289, 

Exumis, 369, 

Ixostra, 298. 

Expensi latio, 434. 

Exploratoriz naves, 340. 

Yxpromissor, 40. 

Zxquilinus, 481. 

Exsequiw, 411; imma- 
ture, 412, 

Exta consulere, 261, n. 

Extispices, 249, 

XYixtraordinarii, 309, 312, 
315. 

lxuvie, 324. 

Exverræ, 329. 
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Faba, 467. 

Favbellæ Atellani, 269. 

Fabri, 33. 

Fabrice, 310, n. 

Fabulam facere vel do- 
eere, 200. 

loe inter utramque, 
HJ; faces nuptiares, 
maritze, legitimae, 404. 

Tactio alba vel albata, 
vussata, veneta, prasi- 
nu, aurata et purpura, 
770. 

Factiones — aurizarum, 
216, quadrigariorutmn, 
A77. 

Fast, 184. 

Pavutalis mons, 484. 

Fale, 216. 

Fallax Circus, 489. 

Kids, dod. 

Familia, 26, 27, n., 29, 
40, nv, $6, 40, 221. 

Fumie emptor, manci- 
ratio, 49. 

Familiures, 29, 

Bam, 955, 4. 

Fana, 245, 258, n. 

Panatici, 245. 

Par, 400, 406. 

Y'arreum libum, 400. 

Farina, 4606. 

Kasces, 8, 90—93, 103, 

je 


Fascia, 356, 357. 

Faselus, 467. 

Fasti, 166, 237, 274; 
consulares, kaleudates, 
vO" S rastos reserare, Y3 

Fastigiatus, 400, 

Fastigium, 400; operi 
imponere, ib. 

Yatidici libri, 24 

Faunalia, 270, 2 

Faustus, 212. 

Favete linguis. 140. 

Favonius, 473. 

Fax, 4133 prima, 269. 

Februari, 205. 
Feciales vei 
JURA. AB 
Homnx A 
Foaminalia vel fen ta- 
The, SBR. 

Fencswe, 437, 
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Fovulia,2703 munera,421 
Fercula, 326, n., 355, 
417; prima, 374. 
Ferculum, 475, 493. 
Ferentarii, 305. 
Feretrum, 412, 494. 
Feria, 71, 166; Concep- 
tive, 273; denicales, 
420, imperative, 273; 
Latina, 114, 123, 278. 
Ferre repulsam, centu- 
riam, suffragium vel ta- 
bellam, 79. 
Ferrum recipere, 287, n. 
Ferula, 31. 
Fescennini versus, 288. 
Festucas int r se come 
mittere, 189, n. 


=a j 
Festum anciliorum,271; 


mercatorum, 272, n, 

Fibule, 324, 356. 

Fidei commissarii, 52, 

Fidei commissum, 51. 

Ficejussor.sponsor.192. 

Fidem de furo tollere, 

4190. 

Fides, jusjurandum, 143 

Fidicines, 257. 

Fidiculi, 213. 

Fiduciarius' heres, 51; 
pater, 42. 

Filum ducere, 493. 

Fimbriz, 361. 

Fimeta, 402. 

Funus, 402. 

Vi-cales gladiatores,282 

Fivela, D2 

Pesos) 1219: s 

Fistuta, 44U ; pas«oritia, 
230, n. 

F'istulie, 377, n., 460, n. 

Fiabella, 285, n. 

Flagelia, 472. 

Flagellum, 219, 481; 
horribiie, ib, 

Fiagrum, 481. 

Flamen, 4, t6, 250, 251, 
254; dialis, 239, 400; 
dialis, Martialis et Qui- 
rinalis, 2905 Cæsaiis, 
291. 

F lamine, 257. 

Fiamines, xub; minores, 
251. 

Flaminia porta, 485. 

Flamiuies, 251, n. 

Flaminii, 257. 

Flammeum vel -us, 403. 

Floralia, 271. 

#lumentana porta, 485. 

Focale vel -ia, 357, 058. 

Boculi, 408 

Focus, 203, 4545; peren- 
nis, pervigil, 422 ; por- 
tatilis, 142, n. * 

Foneratores, 434. 

fieniseces, 403. 

Fanura,368 ;cardum,ib. 

Koinus,423; perpetuum, 
ib. ; semunciarium ddd ; 
unciarium, 433. 

Folia, 438, 470. 

Folliculus, 375. 

Follis, 375; puyillatori- 
us, ib, 

Fons xquitatis, 153. 
Fura 03,490; trina 490. 

Foraminaremorum. oil, 
n., GAZ. 

Forceps, 322. 


Fue buves, ile 
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Fordicidia, 271. 
Forensia, 355. 
Fores,419; laureatz,150 
Fori, 274, 341, n. 
Formula, 58, 75, 101, 
186, n. 194; formule 
stipulationum vel spon- 
sionum, 192, n.; fur- 
mnlam intendere, 186. 

Formularius, 187. 

Fornices, 493. 

Foro transverso, 154, n. 

Fortuna muliebris, 405. 

F'oruii, 448. 

Forum, 213, 252, 3115 
Appii, Aurelium, Cor- 
nehi, 63; Cupedinis, 
490; Julii, Livii, 63; 
magnum, Nerva, Ru- 
manum, triplex, vetus, 
390 ; et conventus age- 
re, lod, n. 

Forus, 398. 

Fossa, 312. 

Fossa, 331, n. 

rena injicere, concu- 
tere, accipere, 462 ; lu- 
pata, ib. 

Y venum, 481; mordere, 
152, 

Fratres ambarvales, ar- 
vales, 249. 

Frigidarium, 378, 350, 

Fritillus, 397. 

Fronte recta, aquatis 
troutibus, 321, n. 

Fructuarium, 472. 

Fructuarius, 49, 

Fructus, 433. 

i'ruge ei salsa mola, 173. 

Fruges salsa, 360, ne 

Frumenta, 468. 

Frumentariz, 340. 

Krumentarius canon, 60. 

Frumentum du plex,Jz5; 
emptum, decumanum, 
imperatum, 60, 

Fruteta, 462, 

Frutices, 470, 

Fueure, 492, n. 

l'ucatie, obs. 

Fucus, 362. 

Fugitivarii, 3]. 

Fuyitivi, 31. 

Fulcra, 912. 

Fuligine collinere, 363. 

Fulmen, 221, n. 

Y'umarium,359,n.,9393,5. 

Fumosus, 454, 

Funaies cerei, 413; equi, 
451. 

Funalia, 413. 

Funambuli, 290, ne 

Fundi, 45; populi, 57. 

Funditores, Baleares, 
&c., 304, n. 

Fungus, 45 ; fieri, 57, 61. 

I'unebria insta, 422. n. 

Funera indictiva, tacita, 
447, 418, n. 

Funore, 418. 

Funeris dominus, 413, n, 
Funes, 343,945 ; qui ma- 
mm sustinent, Jil, n. 

lunestus, 212, 

Funeta, 472. 

Funus, 411.413 ; acerbum 
vel immaturum, 412; 
iadietivuri, ECnsoriuim, 
consulare, raete:iuin. 


collativum, — tacitum, 
trausfatitium, pleveie 
um, commune, vulgare, 
411. 

Fur nec manifestus, 195, 
Furca, 30, 474; expel- 
lere, ejicere vel extru 

dere, 475. 
Furcifer, 30. 
V'urcilla, 474. 
Fures, 195. 
Furie, 229. 
Furtum conceptun, 157, 
195. 
Fuscina, 282. 
Fustes, 219, n. 
F'ustuarium, 219, 329. 
Fusus, 452. 


G 


Gabinus cinctus vel cul- 
tus, 61. 

Galbanatus, 865, 

Gaibani mores, Sud. 

Galea, 305, 306. 

Galericulum, 566. 

Gacerus, 246, n.,3U5,309, 
568. 


Gallia togata, 38. 
Gallicae, erepidae, 238. 
Galiivinium, 209. 
Gallina, 354. 
Gallinarium, 459, 
Gausapa, 357, 375, n. 
Gemma perspicna, 307 5 
vel germen, 471, 
Gemma, SUL, n. 
Gemoniw, 220. 
Genesis vel genitura,?14 
Genialis lectus, o, ^. 
Genethliaci, 244. 
Genista, 407, 470. 
Genius, 230. 
Gens, 255 togata, dou, 
Gentes, 25—27, n, 
Gentives, 25, 4U, n, 92, 
ne aae 
Geutilitia, 56, n. 
Genua ingerare deorum, 
258. 
T'pavag, 420, 
Geruli, 474, 475. 
Gestatiu. 970, 
Gesticulatores, 385. 
Gladiator — plurimarum 
palmarum, 286. 
G.adiatures suppo- itii, 
subdititii, postulatitti, 
liscules,ordiuauiilcater- 
varii, meridiani, 254; 
sine missione, 261. 
Gladiatoria »agina, 251. 
Gladiatorium, 281. 
Gladius,307 ; ad gladiuza 
damnati, 281. piumbeo 
gladio jugulari, ib. 
Giarea, 496, n. 
Glastum, 225, 
lAawkwzig Abon, 272. 
Gleba, 189, n. 
Glebe adscripti, 32. 
Gilrüárium, 400. 
Globus vel orbis, 323. 
Glomerare, 452, n. 
Guoriosissimus, 125, 
Getinuteres, 446, 
Gradus, 298, na, 435; de- 
jectio, 323, n. 5 milita- 
ris, 3459. n. 5 primi s hos 


udumpke]e, pubacer, qo naris, 215 vei seco is, 
^ p 
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263, n. senatorius. 4. ! Hieronicz, 279. 


Grzco more bibere, 397. 
Grecostasis, 269. 
Tpappareca, 193, 
Grammatici, 33. 
Graphiarium, 442, 
Graphium, 440, 442. 
Gratia vel charites, 225. 
Gratiarum actiones,252. 
Gratulatio, 322, n. 
Gregarii milites, 307, n, 
Grezes, 469. 

Gressus, 435. 
Gubernaculum, 341.343. 
Gubernator, 343, 346. 
Gustatio vel gustus,583. 
Gustatorium, 332. 
Guttum, 264. 

Guttus, 380. 

Gymnasia, 381, n., 419. 
Gymnasiarchus, 279. 
Gymnasium, 276, 279. 
Gymnici agones, 279, n, 
Gymnosophistz, 411, 
T'vvawsoy, 455. 
Gynzceum, 455. 
Gypsati pedes, 23. 


H 


H. S. 429, 432. 
Habe tibi tuas res, 407. 
Habena, 3i, n. 
Haben2, 482. 
Habere comitia, 115. 
Hedi, 482. 
Heredem nuncupare,49, 
Haeredes ascendentes, 
collaterales, descen- 
dentes, 52; secundi.51. 
Hereditas jaceus, 44; 
sine sacris, 66, 
Hereditatem adire, 52, 
Hareditatis cretio, 52, 
Hæredium, 461. 
Heres, 33, 51, 52, n. ; 
fiduciarius, 51, 33, n. ; 
€x asse, semisse, o3, 
Hame, 480. 
Hare, 459. 
Harioli, 245. 
Harpagones, 319. _ 
Harpastum, 278, 375. 
Haruspex summus, 216, 
Haruspices, 245. 
Haruspicina, 215. 
Hasta, 28, 47,199; pura, 
321; sub hasta, Z5. 
Hastaria censio, 328. 
Hastati, 204, 306, 388, 
312, 317, 318, 321. 
Hastatus primus, 308. 
Haustum, 48. 
Hebdomades, 267, n, 
Helciarii, 317. 
Helice, 479. 
Heliocaminus, 456. 
Helix, 347. 
Hemine, 256. 
Heminaria, 437. 
Hemisescla, 423, 
Hepteres, 338. 
Herciscere familiam,48, 
Herma trunci, 226, 
Hermuli, 275, 277. 
Hesperides, 459. 
Heteriz, 166, n. 
Hexaphoros, 475. 
Hexaphorum, 412. 
Hexeres, 338. 
Hibernacala, 316, n. 
Hiems, 230. 
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Hilaria, 271. 
Hippagogz, 340. 
Hippagines, HU. 
Hippodromi, 489. 
Hippopera, 474. 
Histriones, 988, 413. 
Holocaustum, 261. 
Holographum, 50. 
Holoserica vestis, 364. 
Homo per se cognitus, 
25; sine censu, 108. 
Honestus, 146. 
Honorarium, 135, 390, 
n. ; decurionatus, 63, n. 
Honorarius, 198, 
Honorati, 102. 
Hoplomachi, 282, 
Hora hiberna, sexta noc- 
tis, septima,0ctava,269 
Horz, 230. 
Hordeum, 467; hordeo 
asci, 328, n. 
orologia solaria,269,n. 
Horoscopus, 244, 
Horreum, 468. 
Hortator, 347. 
Horti pensiles, 459, n. 
Hortus vel ortus, 459; 
pinguis, 460. 
Horreum, 468. 
Hospes,382 ; oblatus.386 
Hospitale cubiculum 383 
Hospitalia, 383. 
Hospitia, 46, n., 497. 
Hospitium, 382, 383. 
Hostes, 39. 
Hostia, 260, n.; ambar- 
valis, 219. 
Hostilia, 7. 
Humare, 411. 
Hyades, 482. 
Hybride, 102. 
Hymenaos canere, 405. 
Hymenzus, 405. 
Hypocauston, 378. 
Hypodidascalus, 443, 
Hypodromus, 489. 
Hy pogeza, 423. 
Hypomnemata, 413, 


I 


Iaspis, 336, n. 
Idiographus, 443. 
Idus, 207. 
*IcpoóióaexaAo:, tepovojtot, 
iepofvAaxse,-Qavzac, 20 
Ign»biles, 25. 
Ignominia, 109, 220. 
Ilicet, 419, 
Illegitimi, 402, 
Illustres, 21, 125. 
Imagines, 25. 
Immoiare, 200. 
Immo:i, 338. 
Iinpages, 450. 
Impendium, 433. 
Imperator, 18, 57, n. 196, 
140, 141, 322. 
Imperatores, 91. 
Imperatoria majestas, 
142. 
Imperatum, 60. 
Imperium, 88, 134, n. 
$09; prorogare, 


Impeiritum, inaugura- 
tum est, 245. 
Impluvium, 230, 455. 
Inmpolitia, 109. 
Impuberes, 31, n. 
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Imus, 372. 

Inaugurare, 73, n. 

Inauguratio, 43, 243. 

Inaures, 363. 

Incendiarii, 163. 

Incestuosi, 402. 

Incestus, 402. 

Incilia, 463. 

Incinctus. 355. 

Inciti, 398, ad incitas 
redactus, ib. 

Inclamare, 409. n. 

lncuai reddere versus, 
440. 

Incuria, 109. 

Index, 191, n. 

Indicare, 191. 

Indictio, 60. 

Indictus senatus. 7. 

Indigites dii, 231. 
Indomitum, 392, 7. 

Indusium, 356, 

Infamia, 220. 

Infamis aer, 485, n, 

Infaustus, 243. 

Inlelix, 233. 

Interiz, 421. 422; infe- 
rias ferre, mittere, 421, 

Inficiatio, 202, n. 

Infrequentes, 328. n. 

Infule, 249, 260, n. 

Ingenni, 23. 

Injuria summa, 151. 

Injuriz leviores, 195, n. 

Inoculare, 471, n. 

Inoculatio, 471, n. 

Inofticiosum, 51. 

Inquilini, 32, n. 4€. 

Inscriptio, 48, 281, n. 

Inscriptus, 30. 

Insigne navium, 342. 

Insitio, 470. 

Inspergere, 260, n. 

Instita, 351. 

Institores, 194. 

Instituta, 183, n. 

Instrui, 133. 

Insulz, 45, 46, 419. 

Insularii, 46. 

Insulsus, 382. 

Intentio actionis, 187. 

Intercedere, 113, 114; 
senatüs consuito, 15, 
omnibus actis, 92, n. 

Intercessione desistere, 
114, n. 

Interdicere, 103, 183, n, 
Italia, 220. 

Interdicta, 103. 

Interdictio, 189, 
aque et ignis, 220. 

Interfari tribuno, 167, n. 

Interloqui, 104. 

Interpretes, 72; juris, 
155; sacrorum, 234. 

Interregnum, 91, v. 

Interrex, 6, 70, 71, 86, 
89, 9]. 

Interrogatio, 192, 

Interula, 356. 

Intestabiles, 214, 220. 

Intestatus, 53, n. 

Intonsus, 227, 

Involucra, 439. 

lre in alia omnia, 12, 

Irpex, 464. 

Irrogare poenam, vel 
inulctam, 76. ` 

Iselastici iudi, 279, 

Isicium, 381. 

Iter, 45, n. 
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Jactus, 398, n.ş pessi- 
mus v. damnosus, Ve- 
nereus v. basilicus,398. 

Janicularis, 483. 

Janiculum, 484. 

Janitor, 450, 45]. 

Janitrices, 450. 

Janua, 449, 451. 

Japix, 473. 

Jecur sine capite, 261, n. 

Jentaculum, 370. 

Jubere legem vel rog-- 
tionem, 76. 

Judex, 197 ; quxstionis, 
2US. 209. 

Judicatum facere vel 
solvere, 203. 

Judicem ferre alicui, 
199; ejerare, 200. 

Judices, 91, 101,103,121, 
146, 157, 159, 170, ». 
171, 209; dare, 199; 
edere, 213; pedanei, 
201; selecti, 198. 

Judicia, 184; centum- 
viralia, 199, n.; exer- 
cere, 103, n; privata, 
185; publica, 199. 

Judicium, 186, 197, n. 5 
dare vel reddere, 186, 
me; ex albo, 198, n.; 
hastz, recuperatorium, 
199; perduellionis, 70; 
quadruplex, 199. 

Juga. 338, 341, 392, 

Jugales equi, 481. 

Jugarii, 481. 

Jugerum, 436, 461. 

Jugulare, 260, 261, 

Jugum, 401, n, 452, 463, 
464, 472; ignominio- 
sum, 452; subire, sub 
jugo cogere, &c. 47. 

Jumenta sagmaria vel 
sarcinaria, 474, 316. 

Jupiter indiges, 232. 

Jura nova condere, 151 ; 
reddere, 312, n. san- 
guinis vel cognationis, 
151. 

Jurare in acta impera- 
toris, 143, ne; in leges, 
90, n. ; in verba, 27, 
60, 302, n. 

Jurati homines, 213, 

Jure cedere, 18B, m.; 
cessio, 47; vocate, 76. 

Juridicus Alexandrinae 
civitatis, 138. 

Juris auctores vel con- 
ditores, 155; consuiti, 
151; disciplina, intel- 
ligentia, interpretatio, 
periti, pradiatorii pe- 
ritus, 151, ».; regule, 
155; studiosi, 151. 

Jurisdictio, 88, 134, n., 
137, 185. 

Jus, 44, 148, n. 150; Æ- 
lianum, 151; applica- 
tionis, 61; augurarum, 
auspiciorum, 151; auxi- 
lii, 114; bellicum vel 
belli, cz#remoniarum, 
151; cens(s, 53; civile, 
151, 155; civile Flavi- 
apum, 154; civitatis, 
88. n., 57, 58; civium 
vel civile, commune, 
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150, n.; connubii, 39; 
consuetudinis, 151; di- 
cere, 101, 217, n.5 di- 
cere, reddere, vel dare, 
122 ; divinum, 150 ; do- 
minii, 190; dominii le- 
gitimi, 39; extremum 
tribunorum, 113; feci- 
ale, Fiavianum, 151; 
fundi, 45, n. ; gentilita- 
tis et familia, 39; gen- 
tium, 150; honorarium, 
100, 102; honorum, 53, 
55; hospitii, 382; hu- 
manum, 150; imaginum, 
25; inferendi, 416, n. ; 
in re, 188, n. ; Italicum, 
39, 44, 57, 59; Latii, 
39, 57—59; lege, legi- 
timum exigere, 151 ; li- 
berm legationis, 133; 
libertatis, 39; liberta- 
tis imminutum, 57, 
mancipii, 475 militias, 
53, 54, mortuum inier- 
endi, 43, m3 nature 
vel naturale, 150; ne- 
cessitudinis, 152; nexi, 
47 ; pawonatüs, 42; pa- 
trium, 395 pontificum, 
251; popuh, 15, n.5 
postliminil, 57; præ- 
diatorum, 151; prieto- 
rum, lUl, n., 151 ; rela- 
tionis prime, tertio 
quarte et quinte, 10; 
privatum, 150, n.; pro- 
vinciaruim vel provin- 
ciale, 39; publice epu- 
landi, 6, n. ; publicum, 
150, n. ; Quiritium, 39, 
1291; regni, 152; reli- 
gionis, 151; Romanum, 
152; sacrorum, 93, 55; 
Sucrosancta potestatis, 
lid, 1.3 sacrum, lov, 
n4 151 ; scriptum, 129, 
ne 151, 152, ne, 153; 
senatorium, 150; suf- 
Íragii, 38, n., 53, 55; 
summus, 151; testa- 
menti et hareditatis, 
oJ, tribunatus petendi, 
112, n.; trium libero- 
rum, 174; tutelae, 39, 
54, ne; in jus rapere, 
185, n. 3 vocare, 118, 
n., 185, n. 

Jusjurandum, 302. 

Justa, 411. 

Justitia, 15]. 

J ustitium, 273, 422. 

Justus equitatus, 304. 

Juvenes, 23, 


K 
Kalends Grace, 269; 


SOx tae, 207. 
aragtpwpara, 915. 
WaraPpaxro, 340. 
te srsvorns, S47. 
Kevoraguoy, 43, 
NWevrpov, 404, 48], n. 
KAcuawes, 319. 

K rnaig, 285. 
I owrecv, 450. 
h wiwy, 125. 


L 


lalicana vel Lavicana 
porta, abo, 
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Labrum, 378, n. 

Lacerna, 332, n., 369, n. 

Lacinia, 350, 360, n. 

Laconicum, 318, n., 379 
a. 380, n. 

Lacunaria, 457. 

Lacus, 388. 

Lena, 250, 357. 

AaxreSacv mpos «evrpa, ABl 

Lana, 452; lanam car. 
pere, &c., ib. 

Lances, 386. 

Lanifici, 452. 

Lanista, 281, 

Lanugo, 367, n. 

Lanx, 374; satura, 288. 

Lapilli, 216. 

Lapidibus cooperiri,329, 

Lapis, 496; albus, 374; 
specularis, 457, 

Laquearia, 457. 

Laquearii, 282. 

Lures, 48, 144, 230, 263, 
271, 353, 381, 400, 

Larva argentea, 397. 

Larve, 415. 

Larvati, 245. 

Latera, 341, n, 342, n. 

Lateranus mons, 454. 

Laticlavii, 307. 

Lbatitundia, 470, n. 

Latini Juliani, 92; so- 
cii, 57. 

Latinitas, 57. 

Latium vetus et novum, 
57. 

Latrones, latrunculi,398 

Laws ciavus, 4, 6, YU, 
356, 422; tezere,296, n. 

Laudatio, 215, 414. 

Laudatores, 215, 

Laudicani, 202, 

Laurea, 328, n. 

Laureat fores, 450, 

Laurentinalia, 273. 

Laurigeri penates, 450. 

Laurus, 470. 

Lautumia, 35, n, 219. 

Lecti, 412; tricliniares 
vel discubitorii, 372. 

Lectica, 475; octopho- 
rus, &c,, 412. 

Lectic:e, 412. 

Lecticarji, 412, 475; lec- 
ticariorum corpora et 
castra, 476. 

Lectisternium, 259, 376. 

Lectores, 446. 

Lectus, 371, 373; genia- 
lis, 405, n. 

Legare aliquem sibi,133. 

Legati,309; Cassaris,137 

Legatio libera, 17, 133, 
168. 

Legatus, 133, 310. 

Lege agere, 147; inter- 
rogare, 211; uti, 152, n. 

Legem abrogare, anti- 
quare, vetare vel non 
accipere, derogare, ju- 
bere, obrogare, rogare, 
subrogare, 79. 

Leges. 155, 157—182; 
agrarie, 115; censor Œ, 
152; consulares, 150; 
curiutie, 129; decem- 
virales, 131, 153, 150; 
de levando fenore,115, 
n.» de novis tabulis, 
115; duodecim taabwa- 
rum, 130,153 ; twnibres, 
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115, n.; frumentarize, 
115; maneipii, 152; 
municipales, 61, 152; 
regie, 129; scribere, 
180, ». 5 tabel.arize, 77 ; 
tribunitiz, 150; vendi- 
tionis, versuum, histo= 
riz, poematum, lov. 

Legibus solutus, 143. 

Legio, 1, 304. 

Legitimi, 402. 

Legitimus,21; senatus,7 

Leguleius, 187. 

Legumina, 460, 467, 

Lembi, 340. 

Lemnisci, 381. 

Lemures, 415, 

Lemuria, 271. 

Lenocinia, 362. 

Lens, 167. 

Lentes, 349. 

Lenticula, 381, n. 

Lenunculi, 3-10, 

Leporarium, 459, 

Lessus, 413. 

Leucargillon, 463. 

Lex, 149, 150, 152; Le- 
lia et Fusia, 75 ; anna- 
lis, S93 anuua, 101; 
Catholica, Christiana, 
152; Cornelia, 89; cu- 
riata, 66; Julia, 58; 
Licinia, 98, regia, 2U ; 
sanctissima, venerabi- 
lis, 1525 Villia, 59. 

Le»idia, 413. 

Liba, 384. 

Libamina prima, 261. 

Libare diis, 331, n. 

Livute dupes, si. 

Libatio, 260. 

Libeila, 427. 

Libelli, 441; impeva- 
toris, 19, 1625 libellis 
consignare, 213. 

Libellus, 121, n. 205, n. 
memorialis vel rntio- 
nalis, 444, n. , postulas 
tionum, 211, 

Liber, 438, +14; barba- 
tus, 363; musteus, 388. 

Liberalia, 270, 271. 

Liberi, 27 ; legitimi, il- 
legitimi, naturales, spu- 
rit, adulterint, dices tue 
osi, 402, 

Libertas justa, 33. 

Liberti, 23. 

Libertini, 4, 28. 

Libertinus miles, 125, n. 

Libitinw quaestus, 410. 

Libitinam vitare et eva- 
dere, 409. 

Libitinarii, 409, 

Libo tibi, 331. 

Libra, 424, 425, 430; 
aquaria, 494; per ws 
et libram, 42, 49. 

Librarii, 140, 410. 

Librarium, 446. 

Librarius, 443. 

Librator, 494. 

Libripens, 42, 49. 

Librorum concinnatores 
vel compactores, 446, 

Librum evolvere, 411. 

Libs, 473. 

Liceri, 191 ; digito, ib. 

hacia, 452, 453, 

Licitator, 191. n. 

Licior, 1385. postremus, 


t primus proximus, sume 

mus, l4.. 

Lictores, 147. 

Ligamina, 202. 

Ligna acapna, 454. 

Liso, 403. 

Ligula, 358, 396, 

Ligulz, 437. 

Lilia, 332. 

Lime labor, 440. 

Limare opus, 340. 

Limbus, 351, n. 

Limites, 468, 472: agro- 
rum,171; decunani 473s 

Linea alba, 275, m} sa- 
cra, 398. 

Liutea, 337, 375, oft, 

linteones, 4542. 

Linteum torale, 373, 

Lintres, 337. 

Linum, 47. 

Liquet, 216; mihi non, 
203. 

Lira, 464, 466. 


Livare, 464, 465. 
Litare, 358, 421; diis, 
201, Nhe 

Litem zstimare, com- 


ponere, dijudicare, ZUJ; 
suam facere, 204, 

Litera damuatorhs, Sü- 
lutaris, tristis, 216. 

Litera, 444; laureate 5 
322,n. 

Literatus, 30. 

Lites dirimere, 129, n. 
Litigantes, 159, a, 
Litigatores, 187, n. 
Litis contestatio, 200. 
Lituus, 242, 314, 415. 
Lixa, 313. 

Lixivium, 360. 
Locarii, 285. 
Locationes 
JUS, n. 
Loculamenta, 4-47, 
Loculus, 419, H9. 
Locuples, 461. 

Locus consularis, 372. 
Louicula, 27d, 

Lodix. 3d, 

Lora, 452. 

Lorica, 273, n, 306, 93l, 

Loricati,:507. 

Lorum, 356, ne 

Lotos, 255. 

Luceres, 20, 81; poste- 
riores, 21. 

Lucina, 222. 

Lucta, 277, ne 

Luctus, 422. 

Lucus, 258. 

Ludere datatim, expul- 
sim, raptim, 376. 

Ludi Apollinares, 272; 
Cerea.es, 2713 circen- 
ses, extraordinarii,274; 
magni vel Romani, Au- 
gustales, 272; Csci, 
289;  piscatori, 272; 
scenici, 268, n, ; Secus 
lares, stati, votivi, 271, 

Ludicrum Oscum, 259. 

Ludi, 413. 

Ludiones, 288, n. 

Ludus Troje, 219; ad 
ludum damnati, 2S), 

Lugubria sumere, 422, n, 

Lumina, 494. 

Luna, 230, 358 

Lunata peliis,pl.nta,338 


inducere, 


Lunatici, 245. 

Lupata frena, 482. 

Lupercal, 252. 

Luperealia, 237, 270. 

Luperci, 252, 

Lupi, 482. 

Lupinum, 467. 

Lupus, 384. 

Lustrare, 69. 

Lustrieus dies, 27. 

Lustrum, 3, 5, 69, 70; 
condere, 110, n. 

Luteum flammeum, 403. 

Ly mphati vel Lymphatie 
ci, 215 ; nummi auri, ib. 

Lymphaticus pavor, 245 
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Macellum, 490. 
Macrocolla, 439. 
Macta esse. 260. 
Mactare, 260. 
Menades, 229. 
Meniana, 275, 
Magister, 252, 316, 443 ; 
admissiouum, 454; col- 
legit, 241, 246; vel 
convivii, 397; curie, 
66; equitum, 90, 127, 
n, 125, n. 129, n.; mo- 
rum, 111; navis, 346; 
populi, 125, 129, n.; 
societatis, 22. 
Magistratus curules, 89, 
477 ; extraordinarii,88 ; 
majores, majores ordi- 


narii, minores ordina- | 


rii, 89; ordinarii, 83; 
ordinarii minores, 122. 
Magistri equitum, 144; 
navium, 316; officio- 
rum. scriniorum, 125. 
Majestatis crimen, 1U5, 

135, 171. 
Mala, 381. 
Mallei, 451. 
Malleoli, 471. 
Malleus, 261, m 
Malobathrum, 381. 
Malus, 341, n., 343. 
Manceps, 44, 53. 
.Mancipatio, 46, 47, 192. 
Mancipes, 55, 151 , con- 
ducti et redempti, 202, 
Mancipi res, 44. 
Mancipia, 28, 32, n. 
Mancipium, 46, 47. 
Mandata, 182, a. 
Mane, 269. 
Manes, 415, 418, 422; 
rite condere, 409, 
Mangones, 28. 
Manica, 219, 359, n. 
Mania, 415. 
Manicula, 463. 
Manipulares, 307, n. 
Manipulus, 304, 318,319. 
Mansio, 310. 
Mansiones, 497, 
Mantica, 474. 
Mantile, 375, n. 
Manuleati, 355. 
Manuniittere, 33, 
Manus, 398, ».; injec- 
tio, 158, n. 203; manu 
omnia gubernare, 129; 
manum conserere, 189. 
Mappa, 375, n. 
Marcellea, 135, 
Mareuli, 451. 
Marga, 463, 
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|! Margarite, 45, n, 363, n. 
Marvinari, 496. 
Margines, 496. 
Maritari. 388, ne 


Marra, 464. 
Mars  extramuraneus, 
272. 


Marsupium 226, n. 
Massa plumbea, 232, n. 
Mastigia, 30. 

Maor, 481. 

Mater familias, 401. 

Materia vitis, 472. 
Mathematici, 214. 

Matraiia, 272. 

Matrimi, 400, 

Matrimonii renunciatio, 
408. y 

Matrona, 351, 401. 

Matronaiia, 270. 

Matta, 373. 

Mausoleum, 422, 

Mazonomum, 386. 

Mediastinus, 3U, n. 
Medica, 467. 

Medici, 33. 

Medimnus, 437. 

Meditrinalia, 272. 

Meaius, 372. 

Megalesja, 271. 

Melaucholici, 245, n. 

Membrana, 439. 

Mensa marmorea, 374, 
n.3 opima, prima, 374, 
383; secunda, 376,383 ; 
altera, 383. 

Mens, 374, 386 ; inæ- 
quales, 374. 

Mensam apponere et au- 
ferre, 374. 

Mensarii, 434. 

Mensis V eneris,225 ; in- 
tercalaris vel Macedo- 
nicus, 265. 

Menstruum, 3]. 

Meracius, 394. 

Mercatoriz naves, 340. 

Mercenarii, 30, n. 

Merces, 433; par, 202. 

Merenda, 370. 

Meretrices, 401. 

Merga, 468. 

Mergites, 468. 

Meridiani, 282. 

Meridies, 269, 480. 

Meritoria, 478, 497. 

Mecoxooog, 202. 

Meta,215 ; prima, &c.276 

Metatores, 310, 316, n, 

Metreta, 436. 

Metropolis, 124. 

Micare digitis, 399, 

Miles, 15 manipularis, 
318. 

Militare zs, 426. 

Militiz commoda, 330, 
n., mutatio, 328, n.; 
praemia, 330, ne 

Mille, 436. 

Milliarium, 436; aure- 
um, 496, 

Mimographi, 295, n, 

Mimus, 295, 

Mina, 429. 

Minz, 425. 

Minervalia, 271. 

Minionatze, 362. 

Ministrator, 202. 

Ministri, 145, 147, 257, 
365; quzstoris, 104 

Minores, 99. 
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Minium, 183, ». 116; 
purpurissum, 362. 
Mirmillones, 282, 
Missio, 281, w.; causa- 
ria, gratiosa, honesta, 
ignominiosa, justa, 330. 
Missus, 277. 
Mitellz, 362. 
Mitra, 362. 
Moderator, 482. 
Modii, 436. 
Modiolus, 480, n. 
Modiperator, 397. 
Modius, 31, v. 343, 437. 
Mola salsa, 260, n. 
Molybdis, 345. 
Movnoets, 340. 
Moneta, 428. 
Monilia, 363, 482. 
Monopodium, 374, 
Monoxyla, 337. 
Monstra, 240. 
Montorius, 484. 
Monumenta regis, 939. 
Monumentum, 419; hæ 
reditarium, 416. 
Moratores, 275, 
Morbus comitialis, 75. 
Mores majorum, 130, n. 
Moriones, 386, n. 
Morra, 359, 
Mors, 220, 229, 
Mos majorum, 183. 
Motori comeediz, 290. 
Movere equestri ordine, 
22; vel ejicere, 5, 107, 
2.3; senatu v. iribu, 107. 
Mucea, 135. 
Muicta, 219$ mulcta 
cave certatio, vel 
irrogatio, 206. 
Muli Mariani, 475, 
Mulio, 482. 
Mullus, 304. 
Mulsum, 383. 
Multatitium argentum, 
120, 
Mundus muliebris, 360, 
Munera, 417; militaria 
capere, 61. 
Munerarius, 280. 
Munerum indictio, 329, 
Munia v. munera ca- 
pere, 38, n.; pacis et 
belli, 68, n. 
Municipes, 38, 
Municipia, 38, 61, 
Munifices, 313. 
Munus, 21, n. 48, 
Murena, 384. 
Murex, 365, 469. 
Murra, 396. 
Musculi, 335, n. 336. 
Museum, 447; v. musi- 
vum opus, 497. 
Musteus liber, 388. 
Mustum, 388. 
Mutationes, 497. 
Myrotheca, 371, n. 
Myoparones, 340. 
Mysta, 223. 
Mysterium, 223. 


N 


Nenia, 413. 

Aævia porta, 485. 
Nardum, 381, n. 
Nasturtium, 382, n. 
Natatio, 376, 
Naturales filii, 402. 
Nauclerus, 346. 


mi5 


Naulum, 233, n. 
Naumachia, 260, n. 89, 
Naumachiarii, 28U, 
Nautz. 345, n. 

Nautea, 342, 

Nauticus clamor, 317 

Navales socii, 340, 

Navalia, 345, 318, n. 

Navarchi, 846. 

Naves actuarie, 340° 
wrate, 34i; annona- 
riz, 342; bellicz, 344 
caudicarie, 337; ce 
leres, Liburne, 310° 
longa, 338, 341, n.344, 
mercatorie, &c., 340; 
octo, novem, decem or- 
dinum vel versuum, 
888;  onerarie, ib.. 
rostrate, 244; sutiles, 
837 ; tectæ vel constra- 
tz, 345; subducere et 
reficere, 348. 

Navieulariam facere,316 

Naviculator, 346. 

Navigia vitilia, 337. 

Navis dominus, exerci- 
tor, magister, 194; 
pretoria, 342, n. 346. 

Nefasti, 274; nefastis 
v. atris diebus, 7, n. 

Negotiorum gestor, 191, 

Nepos discinctus, 359, 

Neptunalia, 272. 

Nere, 452, ne 

Nervus, 219. 

Nessotrophium, 459. 

Neurobatæ, 2¢6, n. 

Nexi, 33, m 40. 

Nexum vel -us, 46, 47. 

Nidi, 448. 

Nili, 460. 

Nivei Quirites, 387. 

Nobiles, 25, 

Nobilissimus, 125. 

Nodus Herculeus, 403, 

Nomen,26, 434; deferre, 
211, n. Latinum, 57, 

Nomenclator, 72, n. 

Nomina facere, exizere, 
explicare, &c.434 ; tam- 
quam habeas tria no. 
mina, 35, 434, 

Nominari, 79. 

Nona, 267. 

Nota argenti, 427; iners 
censoria, 109; Faierni 

Note, 146, 154. 

Notarii, 146, 446. 

Notarius, 442. 

Notas inurere, 107, n. į 
notis excipere, 146, n. 

Notus, 473. 

Novynna, 269. 

Nova tabulas, 40, 

Novalis, 465, 

Novella, 184, n. 

Novendiale, 420. 

Novendina, 267. 

Novi homines, 25. 

Novicium inventum,493 

Nox concubia, intem- 
pesta, media, 269. 

Noxe dare, 196, n. 

Nubentis utensilia, 404, 

Nubere, 403. 

Nubilarium, 463, 

Nuces relinquere, 405; 
spargere, ib. 

Nuclei pinei, 384, 
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Nugz, 413. 

Numina legionum, 319, 

Nummi serrati. 425. 

Nummularii, 434; vel 
pecunig spectatores, 
122, 

Nummus, 426, 4275 ad 
signa depositus, 120, n. 
asper, vetus, &c., 428. 

Nuncupare heredem,49 

Nuucupatio testamenti, 

9. 

Nundinz velnovendinz, 
166, 239, 267, 274. 

Nuntiatio, 74. 

Nuptia, 099, 401. 

Nymphe, 233, n. 

Nympheum, 489. 

Nuppornmror, 215, 


(0) 


Oberati, 70. 

Obices, 450. 

Obiigatio, 194. 

Cbl.quare sinus in ven- 
tos, 344. 

Obnuntiare, 75. 

Obnuntiatio, 74, 

Obolus, 410, 429, 

Obrogare lezem, 79. 

Obrussa, 428. 

Obstragula crepidarum, 
359, n. 

Obstrigilli, 358. 

Occa dentata, 464 

Occidens, 480, 

Occinere, 74. 

Occeecari, 411. 
Ocimum, 157. 

Ocrea, 259, n. 307. 

Octophoros, 475. 

Octophorum, 412. 

Oculi, 471. 

Oculos imponere, 471, n. 

Oculus navis, 341, ne 

Qéaov, odeum, 4S9. 

Gdores, 417. 

novpolium, 387. 

Oftivina chartaria, 416. 

Officine armorum, sapi- 
entia, Hü. 

Oflicium, 94, 401; so- 
lenne tuge virilis, 354. 

Ottringere teriam, 465, 

Oleuriz naves, 310. 

Olitorinm, 499. 

*OXxaésc, 338. 

Oliz, 204, 

Omina captare, 243, n. 

Ovaouar, 425, 

Onus militum, 316. 

Opera una, &c., 465. 

Opere couductz vel 
conductorum, 23. 

Ope:am dare, 18, 202, 

Opistographa, 443. 

Opistozraphus, 441. 

Oppuenare, 330. 

Ovyovov, 370, n. 

Opsonium, 370, n. 

Optimates, 25. 

Optio, 309. 

Optiones, 308. 

Opus limare, 440; mu- 
seum vel musivum,157. 

Oraculum, 242, 

Ora, 345. 

Oram solvere, 345. 

Oratio, 121, n. 

Oratores, 212. 

Orbis, 322. 
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Orbes, 371, n.; facere 
vel volvere, 322. 

Orchestra, 6, 298, 299, 

Orcini, 33; senatores,ib. 

Orciniana sponda, 112, 

Ordeum, 467. 

Ordinarii gladiatores, 
282. 

Ordines, 319 ; explicare, 
317; militie, 319, nə; 
inferiores etsuperiores, 
ib.; populi, 43 remo- 
rum, 338. 

Ordinum ductores, 308. 

Ore favere, 146. 

Orea, 481. 

Orgia, 229, n, 

Oriens, 480. 

Originarii vel origina- 
les, 32, n. 

Ornari, 133. 

Ornatrix, 362, n. 

Ornithon, 459. 
Oscines, 74, 241, n. 

Ostenta, 210. 

Ostia, x48. 

Ostiarii, 32, n. 
Ostiarius, 450. 

Ostium, 449. 

Ostracismus, 216, 217. 
Oozpaxa, 217. 

Ostrea, 334 ; ,ostreurum 
vivaria, 381, n. 

Ova, x76. 

Ovatio, 398. 

Ov viles, 77, 78. 

Ovum, 384; ab ovo us- 
que ad mula, ib. 
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Pacta, 403. 

Pædagogi, 30, 443. 

Pædagogium, 30. 

Paganalia, 273, 67. 

Pagani, 68 ; et montani, 
56, 473. 

Paginæ, 473. 

Pagus, 67. 

Pala, 463. 

"alestra, 278, 279, 379, 
n. 460, 159; palwstram 
discere, 279, 

Pulastricus magister vel 
doctor, 279. 

Palestritz, 279. 

Palanges, 347. 

Palare vites, 472. 

Palaiia, 375, 315, n. 

Palatina.81 ; domus,184. 

Palatinus mons, 483. 

Palatium, 284, 453. 

Palea, 469. 

Palestr:e, 381, n. 

Pali, 312, n. 413. 

Palilia, 1, 271. 

Palimpsestos, palinxes- 
tus, 441. 

Palla, 292, n. 351. 

Palladium, 13, 222, n. 

Palliate comeedia, 290. 

Palliati, 350. 

Pallum, 290, 350, 357. 

Palma, 342; lemniscata, 
277, 286. 

Palme, 472; virides, 
202, n. ; palmarum plu- 
rimarum gladiator, 286. 

Paimipes, 435. 

Palmula, 342. 

Palmulz, 381. 

Palmus, 435, 436. 


Paludamentum, 210. 

Paiudatus, 103, n. pä- 
ludati duces, 319. 

Palus, 375. 

Pampinare, 472. 

Pampinarium, 472. 

Pancratiasta 18% 

Pancratium, 489; 
cratio certare, ib. 

Pandectz, 183, n. 

Panegyricus, 59. 

lavyyvgig, 199. 

Panici terrores, 232. 

Panis et Circenses, 145; 
farreus, 4UU, 

Pantheon, 258, 450, 467. 

Pantomimi, 295. 

Papilio, 283.. 

Papyrus, 438. 

Par impar ludere, 398, 

I aoaéscynazczecv, 2976 

Ilapatscoog, 409. n. 

Iapavvu doc. 210. 

Parapherna, 401. 

Parasanga, 430. 

Ilapaonuov, 312, 

Parasemon, 342. 

Parcae, 229, n. 

Parentalia, 421. 

Parentare, 42]. 

Tlapnopur, 46). 

Parma, 305; vel pelta, 
282. 

Parrhasis Arctos, 479, 

Parricida, 163, 221. 

Parricidium, 274. 

Pars antica et postica, 
dextra, 242, ».; fami- 
liaris, hostilis vel ini- 
mies, 261; postica si- 
nistra, 242, 

Partiarius, 461. 

Pascuum, 462. 

Passus, 430, 436. 

Pastinum, 471, 

Pastinatus ager, 471. 

Pastores, 461. 

Patella, 374, n. 

Patellarii dii, 381. 

Pater patratus, 249; 
patriz, 141; patrimus, 
400. 

Patera, 261, 363, n. 

Pateree, 394. 

Patibulum, 149. 

Patina, 374, n. 

Patres, 2, 8, 9, 11, 32; 
conscripti, ib. ; majo- 
rum gentium et mino- 
rum gentium, 2, 20. 

Patria communis, ger- 
mana, 38. 

Patricia luna, 359. 

Patricii, 2; majorum 
gentium, ib. 

Patrima virgo, 400. 

Patrimi et matrimi, 400. 

Patrius, 25. 

Patroni, 212, 218, 

Patronus, 207, n. 

Pauper clavus, 356, 

Pausarius, 347. 

Pavimenta sectilia, 457 ; 
tessellata, 455, 

Pavo, 384. 

Paxillus, 342, na 

Pecten, 452. 

Pectines, 384. 

Pectorale, 306. 

Pectunculi, 334. 

Pecuarius, 95, 


pan- 


Peculatur, 125. n. 

Peculatus, 105, ». 

Peculium, 31, i0; cas- 
trense, 4). 

Pecunia, 131; signaia, 
425, n. ; pecuniam oc- 
cupare, ponere,&c.454, 

Pecuniosus, 461. 

Pedagogi, 30, 33. 

Pedagogium, 30. 

Pedagogus, 443. 

Pedauei judices, 201. 

Pedarii senatores, 13,1 i. 

Pede presso, 321, n. 

Pedes, 341, n. 844, 373. 

Pedibus etterre, 412, n. 
ferre sententiam, 13; 
ire in sententiam, 12. 

Pedice, 219. 

Pegmares, 269. 

Pegmata, 255. 

Pellaca, 401. 

Pelies, sub pellibus hie- 
mare, durare, buberi, 
retineri, 3là, 

Pellex, 401. 

Penates, 230, 263, 400, 
Pendere, 48, 425, 
Penetralia, 230. 

Pentathlum, 275. 
Penteres, 338. 

Penula, 391, 475. 
Penus, 385. 

Peolus, 35], 

Pera, 474. 

Perduellionis judicium, 
70. 

Peregrini, 39, 64. 

Peremnia, 210. 

Perfectissimi, 125. 

Perferri, 79. 

Pergamena, 339. 
Peripheria, 450, n, 

Peripodium, 351. 
Periscelides, 358. 
Peripetasmata Attalica, 
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Peristylium, 279, 383, 

Perones, 359. 

Perorare, 11, n.; justa 
oratione, 202, n. 

Perpetuus Augustus, 112 

Perrogari, 9. 

Perscribere, 434. 

Perscriptio, 434. 

Persona, 291, n. 

Pertica, 435. 

Perticz, 345, n. 

Pertunda, 405, 

Pervigil, 422. 

Pes, 435. 

Pessuli, 450. 

Petasatus, 360. 

Petasus, 226, 300. 

Petauristie, 296, n. 

Petaurum, 296. 

Petere et repetere 
mulctam, 21] ; punctim 
et cesim, 256, 305. 

Petitio hereditatis, 191, 

Petitor, 185, n. 189, n. 

Petorritum, 478. 

Pexa, 351. 

Phecasia, 958. 

Phalz, 276. 

Pnalera, 324. 

Pharos, 318. 

Phaseli, 340. 

Phaselus, 467. 

Phasiana, 554. 

Phiale, Jit. 


Philyræ, 438. 

S41 ovv, 462. 

Phimus, 397. 

Phrenetici, 245. 

evAapxoc, 2. 

Piaculum, 263, n. 

Picus, 220, n. 

Pignus sponsionis, 190; 
pignore contendere et 
sacramento, ib, 

Pila, 307 ; paganica, tri- 
gonalis, trigon, 375; 
velox, ib. 

Pilam revocare caden- 
tem, 376. 

Pilani, 304, 317. 

Pilatum agmen, 315. 

Pileati, 360, 414, ne 

Pilei, 235, n. 

Pilentum, 477. 

Pilos evellere, 368, n. 

Pileus, 33, n. 360, 369, n. 

Pilum, 304. 

Pinacotheca, 454. 

Pinarii, 253. 

Pincerna 221, n. 

Pincius, 485. 

Pinnæ, 331, n. 

Piratice naves, 340. 

Piscarium, 490. 

Piscatoriz naves, 340. 

Pisces testacei, 354. 

Piscina, 373, n. 459. 

Pistachie, 383. 

Pistordulciarius,&c,385 

Pistrinum, 30. 

Pisum, 467. 

Pittacia, 241, n, 

Piacentz, 384. 

Placita imperatorum,93. 

Plagiurii, 164, 

Plagium, 164. 

Piagule, 356, 438, 475. 

Planipedes, 295. 

Plaudite, 296. 

Plaustrarius, 482. 

Plaustrum, 478, 479. 

Plausus, 296. 

Piebeii, 2. 

Plebes urbana, 56. 

Plebiscita, 83, 115, 149. 

Plebiscitum, 142, n. 

Piebs, 23, 24, n. 228; 
rusiica et urbana, 23, 
scivit, 84. 

Pleiades, 482. 

Plostellum, 476. 

Ploxemum, 479. 

Ploximum, 473. 

Piunibatus, 219, na 

Piutei, 335, ne 

Pluvie, 462. 

Pocillator, 221, n. 

Pocula,364; Murrina, ib. 

Podium, 283. 

Tov», 491, n. 

Poenam petere et repe- 
tere, 211. 

Pana militares, 328, 

TlwAsm, 425, 

Poli, 480. 

Poiintor vel politor, 461. 

Pollen tritici, 460, 

Pollex, 445. 

Pollice trunci, 301. 

Po'licem premere etver- 
tere, 287, n. 

Pollices, 436. 

Pollinctores. 409, 

Pollucere, 409. 

Polluctum, 2»J. 
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Pollucibiliter 
259. 

Polymita, 453, 

Poma, 384. 

Pomatum, 362. 

Pomeridianum tempus, 
309. 

Pomeerium, 62; 
ferre, 4S6. 

Pundo, 430. 

Pons v. ponticulus, 77 ; 
Sublicius, 497; Nar- 
sis, Narniensis, 498, 
n.e; veteris Brivatis, 
499; Fabricius, Ces- 
tius, senatorius, Jani- 
culi, triumphalis, Æ- 
hus, Milvius 498. 

Pontes, 345. 

Pontitex maximus, 70, 
102, 154, 164, 235—237, 
416, 424. 

Pontifices, 102, 234,248, 
majores et minores, 
234. 

Pontificiale carmen, 235. 

Popze, 257, 260. 

Poppeannm, 362. 

Populares, 25. 

Popularia, 253. 

Populiscita, 149, n. 

Populus, 129, s.; jus- 
sit, 84, 

Porca, 464. 

Porculeta, 473. 

Porcus Trojanus, 384. 

Porta, 62, 419; Ago- 
nensis, Curmentalis, 
Capena, 485; cceli, 
480 ; Collina, 7, 485; 
Decumana, 312 ; Esqui- 
lina, 7, 485 ; extraor- 
dinaria, 312; Flaminia, 
Nevia, 485; pretoria, 
principalis dextra et si- 
nistra, Questoria, 312; 
Quirinaiis,Salariu,sce- 
lerata, 485; triumpha- 
lis, 326, 465; Vimi- 
nalis, 485, 

Portenta, 240. 

Porthmeus, 410. 

Porticus, 376, 391. 

Portisculus, 347. 

Portitor, 333, n, 410. 

Portitores, 54. 

Portitorium, 54, 60, n. 
178, n, 233, 

Portus, 348. 


coenare, 


pro- 


Pusca, 330. 
Positi artus, 409. 
Possessione — exclusus 


vel dejectus, 189, 1.190. 
Possessiones, 45. 
Posteriores, 21. 
Posticum, 451. 
PP'ostliminium, 57. 
Postscenium, 298, 299. 
Posisignani, 320. 
Postulare aliquem de 

crimine, 211. 
Postulatio actionis, 211. 
Postulationibus vacare, 

185, n. 2)1. 
Postulationum libellus, 

211. s 
Postulatitii, 282. 
Potestas, 66, n. 88, 134, 

n, 137; in populo, 17,7. 
Potitii, 253. 

Praeceptor, 443, 


Praeceptio, 52. 
Pracidanea agna, 409. 
Priecinctio, 298, xs 
Praecinctus, 355, 
Przecipere, 52, 
Pracones, 146, 147; ac- 
tionum, 187. 
Praedatoriz naves, 340. 
Prades, 55, n. 151,5.206, 
Pradia, 45, 46: censui 
censendo, 53; libera et 
serva, optimo jure vel 
optima conditione, 45 ; 
publico obligata vel 
pignori opposita, 191; 
urbana, 45. 
Praediator, 151. 


| Prædicare, 147, n. 


Prafecti, 137, 309; lati- 
clavii, 356. 

Prafecturze, 63. 

Praefectus ale, 308; an- 
none vel rei frumenta- 
rie, 124 ; aquarum 495; 
Augustalis, 138; cas- 
trorum, 5133 celerum, 
90; classis, militaris 
erarii, 124; morum vel 
moribus,110 ; praetorio, 
105,123 ; urbi velurbis, 
122, n. 5 vigilum, 124, 
125 


Prefica, 419. 

Preefice, 413. 

Prefurnium, 379, ne 
Preejudicia, 199. 

Prezludere, 286, n. 

Premia militaria, 323, 
324, 

Praenomen, 26, 32. 

Przpetes, 74. 

Pra positus cubiculo,155. 

Prerogativa centuria, 
70; long: possessio- 
nis, 47; tribus, 76. 

Prescriptio longa pos- 
sessionis, 47. 

Prases, 60. 

Praesides, 137, 
Prasidia, 317. 
Prastatio certa, 197, n. 
Prastigiatores, 119, n. 
489 


Presul, 252, 

Pratexte vel prztexta- 
tæ comcediz, 290. 

Pretextata verba et 
amicitia, 353. 

Pratextati mores, 353. 

Praetor, 63, 100, 101, 103, 
199; honoratus, major, 
100; maximus, 100, 
125; peregrinus, 100, 
102, 104, 185, 208; ur- 
banus, 70, 100—102, 
104, 151, 185, 208. 

Pretores, 88, 91. 

Pretoriani milites, 485. 

Preterianorum castra, 
485. 

Pretorii, 9, 99. 


-Prgtorium,312—314,320 


Praevaricart, 218, 465. 
Prsevaricatio, 218, 
Pragmatici, 187. 
Prandium, 369; cani. 
num, abstemium, 370. 
Pransus paratus, 370. 
Prata, 467; sicilire, 468. 
Prehenmieie habere, 
i 9, 


2x 
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Prelum, 383. 

Prensare, 72, n. 73, ne 

Primani mi ites, 305, 

Primitiz, 258. 

Primus, 3725 pilus, pris 
mipilus, princeps, has- 
tatus, 3(5; equestris 
ordinis, 22; judicum, 
2U8; juventutis, 22; 
primus secundus. 308 ; 
sacratissimus, 142; se- 
natüs, 3, 9, 140; vel 
auctor sententias, 13, 

Princeps, 3, 25. 

Principatus, 3. 

Principes, 304, 306, 312, 
317, 318, 321. 

Principia, 311. 

Principium, 66. 

Pristis, 342. 

Privati, 63. 

Priviegio, 20, 182. 

Privilegium, 150; Au- 
gustum, 20, 

Proceres, 25. 

Processus consularis, 95. 

Procestria, 313. 

Procestrium, 455. 

Procinctus, 49, 321, 

Proclamator, 202, 

Proceetum, 455. 

Proconsul, 132. 

Proconsules, 137. 

Procuratio, 138. 

Procurator, 194, 462; 
Caesaris, 138 ; peni,355. 

Procuratores, 200, n.; 
insularum, 46. 

Prodictator, 126. 

Prodigia, 240. 

Proletarii, 69, 82, 

Promissor, 192. 

Promittere, 73, n. 368, n, 

Promulsidarium, 383, 

Promulsis, 383. 

Promus condus, 385. 

Pronubz, 405. 

Pronubi, 240. 

Pronunciare sententiam 
primam, 12, n. ; negare 
Se pronunciaturuu, iv. 

Propagines, 470. 

Propigneum, 379, ne 

Propino tibi, 397. 

Propretor, 132, 137. 

Propugnacula, 344. 

Proquesior, 120, 132. 

Prora, 341, n. 342. 

Proreta, 347 

Prorsi, 473. 

Proscenium, 298, 299, 

Proscindi, 465, 

Proscribere domum vel 
fundum, 48. 

Proscriptionis tabulæ, 
162, n. 

Prosecare exta, 261. 

Prosecta, Prosicie, 261. 

Prostitute, 401. 

Protopraxia, 52, n. 

Protropum, 588. 

Provincia, 95. 

Provincie consulares, 
96; imperatoria vel 
Cesarum, 137, n. pree- 
torie, 906; vroconsu- 
lares,propratoriz, 136, 
provincias sortire, 153. 

Provocatio, 204. 

Proxeneta, 24). 

Prunz batillus, 144, n, 
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Psephisma, 63. 

Vseudothyrum, 451. 

Psilothrum, 368. 

wopecy Svpay, 350. 

Pterati cances, 396. 

l'ublicani, 22, n. 53, 55. 

Pugilatus, 277, n. 

l'usillares vel -ia, 412, 
HH, 

Pulla toga, 352. 

Puliarius, 74, 241, n. 

Pullati. 352, 369, n. 414. 

Pullatus circulus, 352, n, 

J'ulmentaria uncta, 370. 

Pulmentarium, pulinen- 
tum, 370. 

Pulpitum, 298, 299, 

Puls, 370, n. 

Pulvillus, 283, n. 

Pulvinar, 478. 

Pulvini vel -illi, 372, n. 

Pumice polire vei kevi- 
vare, 416, n. 

Punctim, 286, n.; pe- 
tere, 305, na 

Punctum omne ferre, 73. 

Pupz, 406. 

Pupilli, 53, n. 

Puppis, 341, n. 312, 344. 

Purpura, 365. 

Purpureus, 365, 

Purpurissum minium, 
362. 

Pustulutum | argentum. 
428. 

Puteal: Libonis vel Scri- 
bonianum, 201. 
Puticu!z, 416. 

Pyra, 417. 

Pyrgus, 397. 

Pyrriche, 252, 

Q 


Quadra vivere aliena, 
374; findétur, ib, 

Quadre, 374. 

Quadrans, 375, 378, n. 
396, 421, 427, 

Ouadrantal, 436. 

Quadrantaria, 375. 

Quadrantes, 379, n. 426. 

Quadrigz, 427, 476, 477. 

Quadrigarii, 477. 

Quadrigati, 427. 

Quadrijugi v. -ges, 476. 

Wuadriremes, 338. 

Quadrirotium, 477. 

Quadruplatores, 210; be- 
neficiorum suorum,21]. 

Ouadrupli damnari, 210. 

Quadruplivatio, 194. 

GQusesitores, 205, 2U8, n.; 
parricidii, 104, 

Questio, 185; perpetua, 
160. 

Quistiones, 213; per- 
petuæ, 105, 205, 208; 
de false, de „rimine 
falsi, de sicariis et ve- 
neficis, de parricidiis, 


Ouæstor, 303, 

Quæstores, 119; candi- 
dati, 12l; militares, 
119: palatii, 121; par- 
ricidii, 205; provincia- 
les. urbani, 119. 

Questorii, 9, 99. 

Ouestorium, 31], 312; 
forum, 120. 

Qu.rtapi milites, 525, 
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Quartarii, 406. 
Quaternio, 397. 
Quatuor viri viales, 122. 
Quatuordecim, sedere 
In, 21. 
Ouercus civilis, 322. 
Querquetulanus, 484. 
Quinarius, 427, 430. 


; Quincunx, 331, 425, 471. 


Quindecemviri, 248 ; sa- 
cris faciundis, 246. 
Quinquatrus, 271. 
Quinqueremes, 338. 
Quinquertinm, 277. 
QJuinqueviri, 131. 
Quintana, 312. 
Quintani milites, 305. 
Quintilis, 265. 
Quirinalia, 270. 
Quirinalis flamen, 250 ; 
mons, 481; porta, 455, 
Quirinus, 232, 
Quiritare, 39, 
Quiritarius dominus, 49, 
Quirites, 320. 


R 


Rabula, 202. 

Racemus, 472. 

Radere novacula,368, n. 

Radii, 480, n. 

Radius, 452, 

Ralla, 463. 

Ramentasulphurata,395 

Rami, 470, n. 

Ramuenses, 21 ; primi, 
secundi,vel posteriores, 
Bl, n.; posteriores, 21, 

Rapina, 195, n. 

Rapum, 467. 

Rustram, 463. 

Rates, 337. 

Ratio accepti, mensz, 
&c., 434. 

Rationalis, 138. 

Ratiocinatores 
rationibus, 446. 

Ratiti nummi, 427. 

Recensum populi agere, 
110, n. 

Rece ptui canere, 321. 

Receptus, 155. 

Recognoscere, 22. 

Rector, 346, 464, n. 

Rectus cadere vel assis- 
tere, 398. 

Recuperatores, 135, n. 
197, 198, 199, 

Redemptores, 108, 191. 

Referendam censere de 
aliqua re, 10. 

Referre ad senatum, 9; 
acceptum, expensum, 
434; inter wrarios vel 
carites, 107. 

Refractarii, 301, n. 

Refragari, 72, 74. 

Refugium, 201. 

Regia,250 ; superbia,90. 

Regiz, 103. 

Regie facere, 90. 

Regifugium, 94, 270. 

Regii spigitum 90. , 

Regilla, 356. 

Regina, 250. 

Regiones urbis, 448, n. 

Regnum judiciale, 155; 
vini, 396, n. 

Ttoicetio civitatis, 57. 

Relationem accipere,12, 
egredi ve, pestal 0,10, 


vel a 
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Relegatio, 57, 220. 
Religiosa res, 43, n, 
Relinere dolium, 383. 
Renancipatio, 407. 
Remi, 342. 

Remiges, 342, n. 315, n. 

Remigio velcque, 3.i4, 

Remzs incumbere,346,n. 

Remonius, 484. 

Rempublicam ordinare, 
140, n. 

Renodare, 367. 

Renunciare, 78, 79. 

Renunciatio, 408, 

Hepagula, 275, 450, 

Repandi calcei, 359. 

Repastinari, 471, 

Repetundz, 135, n, 

Replicatio, 194. 

Repositoria, 385. 

Repotia, 406. 

Repromissor, 192, 

Repudiare, 403. 

Repudium, 403. 

Res communes, corpo- 
rales et incorporales, 
44; esse in vadimo- 
nium ccpit, 187 ; man- 
cipi vel nec mancipi, 
44, 46; nullius, priva- 
tæ, 44, n.; profana, 
43, n.; publica, que 
intelliguntur,qussunt, 
universitatis, 44, 

Rescripta, 20, 102, 

Reserare, 450. 

Resignare, 50, n. 

Hespersio sumptuosa, 
417. 

Responsa prudentum 
vel juris consultorum, 

ib 192 

esponsio congrua, 192, 

Heebibiica optima, 19, 

Restibilis ager, 465. 

Restipulari,.190, n, 191. 

Restipulatio, 192, n, 193, 

Rete, 282, n. 

Retiarli, 282. 

Reticulum auratum,362, 

Retinacula, 345, 

Reum facere, 211, 

Reus, 73, n. 185, n.5 

romittendi et stipu- 
fendi, 192,.n. 
frovocare in servitutem, 


5. 

Rex, 90, 139, 141, 253; 
convivii, 397; saero- 
rum, 70, 236, 2239. 

Rheda, 478. 

Rhedarius, 478, 482+ 

Rhinoceros, 380. 

Riiombus, 384. 

Rica, 352, 

Ricinium, 352, 

Robigalia, 271. 

Robur, 219, 220. 

Rogare, 77. magistra- 
tus, queesitores, 76. 

Rogari, 79. 

Rogatio, 192, 206, n. 

Rogatores, 78. 

Rogus, 417 ; plebeius, ib. 

Romania, 64 

Rorarii, 305. 

Rostra, 65,101, 414, 492, 

Rostrum, 841, n. 344, n. 

Rota aquaria, 480, 

Rot», 479. 

Rubra leges, 183, 


Rubrica, 183, 362; ves 
tavit, 153. 

Rude donati, 250, ne 

Rudentes, 343. 

Rudiarii, 287. 

Rudibus batuere, 281, n 

Rudis, 256, n. 

Rulla, 463, 

Runcatio, 466. 

Ruta casa, 44. 

Rustici, 350. 

Rutili vel Rufuli, 159. 


S 


Saburra, 345, 

Saccus, 388; nivarius, 
396. 

Sacellum, 258. 

Sacer, 113, n. ; mons.111 

Sacerdotes, 257; sum- 
morum collegiorum, 249 

Sacra, 66. 

Sacræ res, 43, n. 

Sacramenta, 302. 

Sacramento adacti, 301,» 

Sacramentum, 190, 191 ; 
dicere, 302. 

Sacraria, 258, n. 

Sacratissimus princeps, 

Sacrificia stata, solem- 
nia, fortuita, et piacu- 
laria, 262, n. 

Sacrificium lustrale, 69, 

Sacrorum rex, 250. 

Sacrosancti, 118,n. 111,» 

Sacrum novendiale,273 ; 
silentium, 146. 

Sagina gladiatoria, 231. 

Sagittarii, 304. 

Sagma, 474. 

Sagmina vel herbe pus 
re, 249, n. 

Sagum, 310. 

Sal, 382; niger, ib. 

Salarium, 257, n. 3e2, 

Sales. 382; intra pome- 
ria nati, ib.; urban 
amari, 1b. 

Saliare carmen, 251. 

Saliares dapes, 252, 

Saliarius saltus, 251, 7. 

Salices, 467. 

Salictum udum, 467. 

Salii, 251, 252, 271; A- 
gonales, Coliini, et Pa- 
latini, 252, 

Salinum paternum, 382, 

Salitio, 315, n, 

Salix, 470. 

Salsus, 382, 

Saltus, 277, n. : fulloni- 
us, saliaris, 251. 

Salutare, 387, n. 

Salutatores, 164. 

Salutem mittere, 445. 

Salve eternum, 419. 

Sa... zites, 282. 

Sancte res, 43, n, 

Sandapita, 412. 

Sandapilones, 412. 

Sanguinem mittere, 329, 

Sapa, 391. 

Sarcinaria jumenta,316. 

Sarcophagus, 419, 

Sarcula, 462. 

Sarculatio, 466, 

Sarculum, 463. 

Sarracum, 475, 

Sarritio, 466. 

Sata, 400, 


Satio, 466. 

Satisdare, 190. 

Satoria, 466. 

Satura lanx, 288; lex, 
171 ; ferre per saturam, 
159; exquirere senten- 
tias et obrogare per 
saturam, 79. 

Saturnalia, 273, 352, 

Saturnius mons, 484. 

Satyra vel saturze, 288. 

Scabella, 295. 

Scale, 31, n. 283, 315. 

Scalaria, 283. 

Scalmus, 342, 343. 

Scamna, 465. 

Scandule, 448, 

Scaphe, 337. 

Scaphia, 394, 

Scapus, 491, 439, 

Scarificatio, 466. 

Scaurus, 384. 

Scena, 288, 298: ducti- 
lis et versatilis, 298. 

Scenarum instrumen- 
tum, 294, n, 

Scenici artifices, 268. 

Scheda, 438. 

Scheenobate, 296, n. 

Schoenus, 436. 

Sciaterica, 272. 

Scipio eburneus, 91, n, 

Scirpea, 478. 

Scissor, 385. 

Scorpiones, 332. 

Scortea, 357. 

Scribe, 33, 104, 146. 

Scribere, 186, 301, 

Scriblita, 385. 

Scrinium, 443, 447, n. 

Scripta duodecim, 598, 

Scriptuarius, 55. 

Scriptulum, 425. 

Scriptum facere, 146, 

Scriptura, 55, 54. 

Scripulum, 425, 

Scrobes, 331, n. 

Scrupulus, 425. 

Sculponez soleze, 359, 

Scurrz, 413, 

Scutica, 481, 

Scutula, 471. 

Scutule, 347. 

Scutum, 306, 

Scylla, 312, 

Scyphi, 394, 

Secespite, 264. 

Sectatores, 164, 

Sectio, 40. 

Sectores, 40. 

Secundani, 305. 

Secundus princeps, 308. 

Secures, 90 ,91,92,93,264. 

Securi percuti, 329, n. 

Securim fascibus adi- 
mere, 92, n. 

Securis, 148, 464. 

Secutores, 282. 

Sedere, 201 ; in quatuor- 
decim vel in equestri- 
bus, 21. 

Sedilia, 342, n. 

Seges, 465 ; glorise, &c., 


iD. 
Segestre, 373. 
Segetes, 466. 
Segmentum, 361, 
Selecti, 309. 
Sella, 474; curulis, 89, 
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toria, fertoria, mulie- 
bris, 475. 


Selle, privatze, familia- ' 


rice, publieze, 476. 
Sembella, 427. 
Sementivze, 273. 
Semestre aurum, 308. 


Seminarium, 465; sena. | 


tis, 3. 
Semis, 425, 
Semisextula, 425, 
Semisses, 426. 
Semita, semitare, 473. 
Semones, 232, 233. 
Semuncia, 53, 425, 
Semunciales, 427. 
Senacula, 7, n. 490. 
Senator prims senten- 
tic, 10. 
Senatores pedarii, 14; 
orcini, 33. 
Senatorium album, 6, n. 
Senatum consulere, 12; 
numera, 8, dare, 7, n, 
Senatus, 2; auctoritas, 
10, 14; censuit. v. de- 
crevit, 17, n.; consul- 
ia, 182, n.; consulti 
forma ultimze necessi- 
tatis, 18; consultum, 
10, 11, 13, 14; decre- 
tum, 10, 145 edictus, 
75 frequens, 8, n; in- 
dictus, legitimus, 7; 
seminarium, à. 

Senio, 397, 

Sententia consularis vel 
praetoria, 09; maxime 
frequens, 14. 

Sententi» princeps vel 
auctor, 13, n.3 vel in 
sententiam addere, 12. 

Sententiam exquirere 
per saturam, 79; pedi- 

us ferre, 135 primam 

pronunciare, 12, m.; 
qui senatui przstitis- 
set, 13, n,; suam re- 
tractare, 205, n.; ire 
pedibus in sententiam 
alicujus, 12, 

Sentina, 342. 

Sepelire, 411. 

Sepes, 468. 

Sepia, 440. 

Sepimenta, 468. 

Septa, 468, n.5 marmo- 
rea, 84, n. 

Septemgemina, 483, 

Septemtriones, 479, 

po epulones, 
262; epulonum, 248. 

Septentrio, 480. 
Septicollis, 483. 
Septimanz, 267, n. 
Septimontinm, 463, 
Septum, 77. 


| Septunx, 425. 


Sepulehra, 422, n. pri- 
và vel singularia, com- 
munia, familiaria, hæ- 
reditaria, 423. 

Sepulchrum, 411, 416, 
419; familiare vel geu- 
tile, 416. 

Sepultura, 411. 

Sequestres, 72, 

Sere, 450; seram po- 
nere, ib, 


90, 91, 103, 118, 250, | Serica vestis, 361. 
477; gestatoria, porta- | Serra, 322. 


^ 
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Serta, 362, n, 381, n. 

Servare de coelo, 75. 

Servi, 28, 32, n. 313; 
novicii, 29; poena, 29, n 

Servile probrum, 195. 

Servilis habitus, 369. 

Servitus 220. 

Servitutes, 45; cloace, 
non altius tollendi, 46 ; 
oneris ferendi, 45; 
stillicidii et fluminis, 
46; tigni immittendi, 
45. 

Servus recepticius vel 
dotalis, 401. 

Sesamum, 467. 

Sesquipes, 436. 

Sestertia, 5, 429, 

Sestertii, 5, 40, 42.429, 

Sestertium, 149, 430. 

Sestertius, 427, 430. 

Sexagenarii, 77, 138, 

Sextans, 396, 424. 

Sextantes, 426. 

Sextarii, 436, 437, 

Sextarius, 396, 

Sextilis, 142, 

Sextula, 53, 425, 

Sibilus, 296, n. 

Sibylla Cumza et Ery- 
thræa, 247. 

Sibyllini libri, 216. 

Sicarii, 105. 

Sicilicum v, -us, 53. 

Sicilicus, 425, 

Sicilimentum, 468. 

Sidus natalitium, 244, n. 

Sigillaria, 273. 

Sigla, 154. 

Sigma, 374. 

Signa canere, 320, n.; 
conferre, convertere, 
efferre, inferre,& 6.318 ; 
sequi, 315, n, 

Signata volumina, 443, 

Signiferi, 308. 

Signis infestis inferre, 


ire, incedere, 318. 

Signum, 318; dare, 321, 

n,5; nocturnum, 346, n. 

Silentium esse videtur, 
13. 

Siler, 467, 470. 

Silete, 146, 

Silicernium, 421, 

Siligo, 466. 

Siliqua, 467. 

Simpulum, 264. 

Simulacra scirpea viro- 
rum, 272, n. 

Sindon, 356, 365, 

Sinister, 243, 

Sinus, 350; sinum ef- 
fundere, 350, n.; in 
sinu recumbere, 572. 

Siparium vel -ia, 298, 

Sipho vel -on, 480, 

Siste viator, 416, 

Sistere se, 186, n. 

Sitella, 76. 

Siticines, 413. 

Lienvn, 288. 

Smegmata, 962, n. 

Soccus, 290, 292, 359. 

Socii, 55, n,; navales, 
345, 

Sodales Titii, 250, 251. 

Nodalitates, 252, n. 

Sol, 229. 

Solarium, 455. 

Soldurii, 112, n. 
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Solea, 358. : 

Solez ferrea et ligno», 
359, n. 

Soleatus, 358, n. 
Solemnia, 10, n. 

Solidus nummus, 428. 

Solistimum  tripudium, 
74. 

Solitaurilia, 69. 

Solum  cereale, 
Italicum, 59. 

Solvere, 403. 

Somnus, 229. 

Sordes, 207, 380. 

Sordidatus, 73, n. 207. 

Sors, 433, 461; comitio, 
rum, 112. 

Sortes, 243, 898. 

Sortilegi, 244, 245, n. 439 

Sortitio fieri, 76, 73, n. 

Spatha, 452. 

Speciosi, 21. 
Spectabilis, 125. 
Spectacula, 274, 276, n. $ 
cruenta, 287, n. 
Spectare in equite, 21, 

Specula, 457. 

Specular corneum, 457, 
Specularia vitrea, 457, 
Speculatores, 315. 

Speculatoria naves, 310 
Speculum, 361, 
Speratus, sperata, 403. 
Spheeristerium, 376. 
Spice, 468; 

Spina, 275. 

Spinther vel -ter, 361. 

Spithama, 436, 

Splendidi, 21. 

Spleniatus, 363. 
Splenium, 363, 

Spolia, 324 5 opima, ib. 

Spoliarium, 285. 

Sponda orciniana, 412. 

Spondz, 373. 

Spondeo, 403. 

Spondere, 402, 

Sponsa, 403. 

Sponsalia, 403; dissol- 
vere, infirmare vel in- 
fringere, ib. 

S ponsio, 190, 192, n. 193, 
194, 199; sponsione la- 
cessere, certare, vince- 
re, rogare, provocare, 
querere, stipulari, 191. 

Sponsionem facere, ib. 

Sponsores, 203, n. 

Sponsus, 403. 

Sportula, 63, n. 202, n. 
387, 454. 

Sportulz, 354. 

Squalidi, 207. 

Squalor, 207. 

Stabulum, 459. 

Stadia, 469. 

Stadium, 274, 450. 

Stamen, 438, 452, 

Stantes, 296. 

Stapedz vel stapie,307 

Zradpos, 310. 

Statarie naves, 29íl, 

Stationes, 314, n. 

Statuliberi, 32, ne 
Statumina, 332. 

Stega, 341, n. 345. 
Erai V. urvros, (Ul, ia 
Stercus, 462. 
Sternuratio, 243, ». 
Sterquilinia, 452. 
Stibadium, 271, ua 
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Stigmatias, 30. 
Stillicidium, 46. 
Stimuli, 332; in stimu- 
los calcitrare, 481, n. 
Stimulus, 464, 481. 
Stipendia legitima fa- 
cere vel mereri, 330, n. 
Stipendiarii, 60. 
Stipendium, 329, n, 425 ; 
duplex, 325, n. 
Stipendio privari, 328,n. 
Stipes, 470, n, 
Stips, 426. 
Stipula, 189,462,467,169 
Stipulatio, 192, 193. 
Stipulator, 192. 
Stirps, 470, n. 
Stiva, 463. 
Zroa, 4913 oroat tpiors- 
yat, 215. 
Sola, 222, n. 292, n. 351, 
352, 362. 
Stolatus pudor, 352. 
Stolones, 470. 
Stragula vestis, 419,373. 
Stragulum textile, 373, 
Stramen, 46%. 
Stramentum, 469. 
Strata, 507, 482, 496. 
Stratum, 474. n. 
Strena, 49, 426, 
Strepitus, 296, n. 
Strigae, 313. 
Strigare, 404. 
Ntrigiles, 379, n. 380. 
Strizmenta, 38U, 
Strophia, 296. 
Strophium, 364, 
Stroppi, 313, 
Structor, 385, 
Struppi, 296, 343. 
Studia liberalia vel hu- 
man tatis, 151, n. 150, 
n.5 a studiis, 416. 
Stylobates, 41, 
Stylus, 440, 442, stylum 
vertere, 440. l 
Suarium, 490. 
Suasor legis, 73. 
Subbasilicarii, 492, 
Subdititii gladiatores, 
282, 
Subigus, 405. 
Subitarii milites, 302, 
Subjugalia lora, 46). 
Subligaculum, 285, n. 
293, n. 
Subiigar, 278, n. 293, n. 
Submittere, 368, n. 
Subornati testes, 211. 
Subrogari, 79. 
Subrostrani, 492, 
Subscribere judicium, 
“10, 
Subscriptio, 445; censo- 
ria, 107. 
Subscriptores, 210. 
Subsellia, 9, 34, n. 103, 
104, 112. 
Subsericum, 364, n. 
Subsidia, 321. 
Sub-ignani, 320, 330. 
Subsortiri judicem, 212, 
Subsortitio, 18], n. 
Subtemen, 452, 453, 438. 
Subtexere, 454. 
Subucula, 356, 
Suburbana, 81. 
Succenturiones, 308. 
Sucvida, 452, 
Succidia altera, 459, 
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Suceina, 395, 
Succinctus, 355, 
Succolare, 475. 
Sudarium, 358. 
Sudatoria, 379, 
Sudes, 312, n. 315, n, 
Suffibulum, 255. 
Suffimenta, 326, r, 
Suffitio, 420. 
Suffiagium, 77; aper- 
tum, 85, n.; inire vel 
ire et mittere in, 76, 
Sufiragatio, 72. 
Sutfrutices, 470. 
Suggestus vel -um, 283, 
n., come, 361. 
Suggrundarium, 211. 
Suite, 439, 
Sulci aquarii, 463. 
Sulcus, 464; dodranta- 
lis, ib. 
Summotor aditus, 148. 
Summus, 372. 
Suovetaurilia, 69. 
Snpernumerari:, 118. 
Suppara velorum, 3i4. 
Supparum, 35s, 
Supplicatio, 259, n. 260, 
322, n. 
Supplicium, 259, n, 
Supponere, 262, n. 
Supposititii gladiatores, 
262, 


Surculus, 471. 
Symbolum,314; dare,366 
Syngrapha, 193, n, 445. 
Syngrapha, 215, n. 
Synthesina, 352, n. 
Synthesis, 352, 3831. 
Syrma, 292, n. 


T 


"Tabella absolutoria, 916, 
Tabella legitimae, 402, a. 
Tabellariz, 341. 
Tabellarius, 442, 445. 
Taberna libraria, 446; 
vinaria, 4S7, n. 

Tabernacula detendere, 
315, n. 

Tabernaculum, 73, 212 ; 
capere, 73. 

Taberna, 497; veteres, 
490. 

Tabernariz, 290, 

Tablinum, 451. 

‘Tabula, 47, 48, 50; pro- 
mulgationis, 267, n. 5 
votiva, 259, n. 

Tabule, 213, 215; ac- 
cepti et expensi, 215, 
n.; novas, 40; vel tu- 
bellze, 78, n, 

Tabulam proscribere, 47 

Tabulurium, 15, 

Tabulata, 472, 

Tacete, 146. 

Tacitum, 14. 

Tæda, 404. 

'T:eniz, 381, n. 481. 

Talares, 355, n. 

Talaria, 2206. 

Tale:e, 332, 

Talentum, 425, 499. 

Tali, 243, n. 397. 

Talio, 196, n. 2]9. 

Tarpeius mons, 484, 

Tatienses, 20, 81, pos- 
teriores, 21. 

Taurea, 561, n, 

Taurus, 152. 
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Tecta, 456. 

Tegulz, 456. 

Tela, 306, n. 

'Temo, 463, 479. 
Templa, 258. 

Templum, 242 ; v.arx,73 
Tenebrz prim, 269. 
Tentoria, 313, 
Tepidarium, 378, n. 350. 
Terminalia, 270. 
Ternio, 397. 

Tero, 469. 
Tertiadecimani, 305. 
Tertiani milites, 305. 
Tertiari, 465. 
Teruncius, 426, 427. 
Tessella, 471. 

Tessera, 314, 321; hos- 


pitalitatis, 383; tesse- | Tomentum, 


ram contring»re, ib. 

Tesseræ, 243, 397, 398. 

Tesserarius, 314. 

Testabilis esse, 166, n. 

Teste, 388, 391, vel 
testulz, 416,217. 

Testamentarius, 50, 

Testamentum, 33; fa- 
cere in procinctu, 49; 
inofficiosum, 51; re. 
signare, mutare vel re» 
cognoscere, 50, 

Testarum suttragia, 217. 

Testes, 213,214 ; adhibe- 
re, citare,colligere, da- 
re, edere, producere, 
proferre, subornare,214 

Testimonium denun- 
ciare, dicere, præbere, 
&c. 214. 

Testis, 198, 

Testudo, 331, 334, 335, 
941, n, 455. 

Tetradrachma, 429, 

Texere, 454. 

Textores, 452. 

Textrices, 452. 

Textrina, 452. 

Thalamegi, 342. 

Thalamite, 339, 

Thalamoi, 341, ne 

Thalamus, 405. 

Thalassio, 405. 

Theatrum, 290. 

Theca calamaria, 442. 

Thensa, 478; thensam 
ducere v. deducere, ib. 

Theriotrophium, 459. 

Therme, 377, 378, n. 
379, 448, n. 

Thermopolia, 393, n. 

Tholus, 456. 

Thorax, 306. 

‘Vhranita, 339. 

Thranitai, 341, m 

O.aj Bog, 325 

Opovm, 311, n. 

Thuribulum, 261. 

Thyades, 229. 

Thyrsus, 229, 

Tibia, 295, n. 

Tibia Berecynthiz,253 ; 
dextre et sinistra, 
pares et impares, 294, 

Tibialia, 357. 

Tibicines, 257, 413. 

Tingere, 432, n. 

Tintiunabula, 451. 

Tintinnabulum, 1525. 

Tirocinium, 354. 

Tirnnes, 281, a. 351. 

Titulus, 23, n. 48, 12. 


Toga, 61, 62. 310, 350, 
352; alba, 72, n. 207, 
n., atra, 502, 207 ; can- 
dida, 72, n. 352 ; libera, 
353; palmata, 22. 93, 
353; picta, 93, 326, n. 
353, 850 ; prastexta, 90, 
91, 103, 112, 115, 217, 
238, n. 248, 250—953 ; 
pulla, 207, n. 352; pu- 
ra, 353: trabea, 22; vi- 
rilis, 271,353, 354, 367. 

Togam mutare, 353, n, 

Togata, 38, 350. 

Togatae, 290, 352, 

Tollere fiium et non 
to.l»re, 41. 

Tomaznlum, 384. 

circense, 

Lingonicum vel Lea- 
conicum, 373. 

Tondere forfice, 368, n. 
Tonse, 342. 

Tonsores, 368. 
Tonstrices, 368, 
Tonstrinz, 368, 
Topiariam facere, 460. 
Topiarii, 460. 

Toral, 373. 

‘orale linteum, 373, 

Torcular, 388. 

Torculum, 388. 

Voreumata, 395. 
Tori, 412. 
Tormenta, 332, ne 

Torques aurez, 
nexa, 254, 

Torquis, 363, n. 

Tortiles, 396. 

T'orus et -al, 371, 373. 

Trabea, 90, 241, n, 251 

Trabeatz, 290. 

Trabs, 344. 

Traga, 476. 

Trapoedia, 290. 

Traha vel -ea, 468, 476. 

Trahere, 452, n. 

Tralatitia edicta, 134, 

Trama, 4535 figuras, ib. 

Transire in aliaomuia, 2 

Transitiones pervia, 223 

Transitorium, 490, 

Trausiatitia edicta, 134. 

Translatitius, 79. 

Transtra, 336, n. 841, 
Pewee 

Transvectio equitum,22. 

Transversa regula, 403, 

Trapeze, 434. 

Tremissis, 425, 

Tressis, 427. 

Triarii, 304, 306, 308, 
312, 317, 318, 321. 

Tribu movere, 82, ne 

Tribula, 469. 

Tribulus, 469. 

Tribunal. 103, 

Tribunatus — semestris, 
308, 

Tribuni, 111, 114; æra- 
rii, 209, 216, 426; lati- 
clavii, 356; militum 
consulari potestate, 86, 
131 ; plebis, 111. 

Triounitia potestate do- 
nati, 117; tribunitia 

Pu jugum, 113, 
ribunitii, 9. 

Tribunus, 1, 31, 81, n.; 
Celerum, 90; cohortis, 

| 307 ; designatus, 117, 


321; 


Tribus, 81, n. : rustica, 
82, n.5 urbane, 81, n. 

"T ributarii, 60. 

Tiibutum, 54. 

Tricliniaria Babylonica, 
453. 

Tric.inium, 372, 455. 

Tridens, 282. 

Triens. 425, 427, 396. 

"l'rienies, 426. 

Trierarcni, 316. 

T riete1ica, 229, ». 

Trige. 476. 

"icon, “73. 

Trizo.um, 322. 

Trix, 453. 

Trinum nundinum, vel 
trinundinum, 71, 267. 

'Triones, $79. 

Ti ipes, 374, 

Triplicatio, 194. 

Tripsice acie, 317, n. 

Tripodes, 264; tripodas 
sentire, 247. 

Tripudium solistimum, 


Tripus, 247, n. 

Triremes, 338; cerate 
vel irata, lusoriæ et 
cubiculate, 942, 

Tristes, 482. 

‘Trita, 351. 

Triticum, 466. 

Triconia virgo, 222, 

Tocrsapa oc, i 

Triumphalis porta, 485. 

T'riumphare, 325. 

Triumphus, 325; nava- 
lis, 527. 

Tiiumviri 131, 139, 303, 
me; capitales, 122, 149 ; 
epuiones, 218, n. ; mo- 
netales, 122; noctuini 
vel treviri, 122; rei- 
public constituenda, 


"m 
Trochlew, 4£0, n. 
Trochus, 376. 
Tropæa, 393. 
Tropei, 473. 
"Iro; eum, 191. 
Tporaior, 423. 
Trudes, 345, n. 
Truncus, 470, ne 
Tuba, 314, 315. 
Tubicines, 257, 
Vubilustriam vel 
271, 272. 
Tuguria, 448, 
Trp Sos, 1. 
Tumultuarii milites,302, 
Tamultus, 301. 
Tumulus, 419 ; honora- 
rius velinanis, 448 423, 
Tunica, 355; Angusti- 
clavia, 21; laticlavia, 
6; molesta, 220 ; pal- 
mata, 326, n. 350; pic- 
ta, 251, n.; recta, 356, 
403, 432. 
"unice manicate, 355, 
n., palüum, 351. 
"'Funicatus popellus, 356. 
"Turba forensis, 23 ; to- 
gata, 387. 
Turbo, 376. 
Turma, 309. 
Turme, 304, 319. 
‘Lurres contahulatie, 332, 
lurres mobiles et am- 
bul.toriz, 6v3, ue 
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Turritz puppes, 314. ! 

Tutela, 311, n. 3423 le- 
gitima, 53. 

Tutelz judicium, 53, n. 

Tutor, 51, 53. 

TupSos, 317. 
Tympanum. 480, 


Udones, 359. 

"YépofinBos, 215. 

Ulna, 435. 

Ultimus, 372. 

Ultrotributa, 108 ; locare 
et conducere, ib. 

Umbilicus, 441, 342 ; or- 
bis terrarum, 442; ad 
umbilicum adducere,ib, 


Umbo, 306. 

Umb.ze, 373. 

Unarota, 477. 

Uncia, 63, 421, 425, 4^6. 
Unciales, 427, 
Unciarium ícenus, 433. 
Uncinum iminiiere, 450, 
Unco trahere. 220, n, 
Unctores, 380. 
Unctuarium, 479, 
Unguenta, 381, n. 
Unzuentarius, 351, 
Unguis, 366. 

Ungulus, 306. 

Unijuga, 472. 

Unio, 397. 

Uniones, 363, n, 
Univira, 408. 

"Yraroi, Yl, 

"Yroónua, 308. 

Uragi, 303. 

Urbes, 62. 

Vrinatores, 445. 

Urna teralis, 419. 
Urnz, 456. 

Ursa major, 479; minor, 


1D. 
Ustriculz, 368. 
Ustrina, 417. 

Usu fori, 157, n. 
Usucapio, 159, 399. 
Usucaptio vel usucapio, ! 


Usufructuarius, 49. 

Usura, 433; centesima, 
433; usuræ semisses, 
trientes, quadrantes, il- ! 
licitze, illegitimae, &c., ' 


Usurpatio, 47, 399. 

Usus, 099, JUU: aucto. . 
ritatis, 47; fructus, 49, 

Utensiia, 316, ».; nu- 
bentis, 404. 

Uii rogas, 78. 

Utres, 388. 

Uva, 472. 

Uv passz, 361. | 

Uxor, 405. | 

: | 

Vacantia bona, 64. 

Vacatio militiz, 301, n. ; 

Vadari reum, 187. | 

Vades, 187, 206; dare 
187. 

Vadimonium concipere, 
dare vel differre, dese- ; 
rere, Sistere vel obire, 
187. , 

Vale, 419. | 

Valere, 259. 

Valetudinarium, 310, n. 

Valli, 212, n, 
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Vallum, 311, 312. 

Valve, 449. 

Vannus, 469, n. 

Vaporarium, 378. 

Vasa, 134; colligere, 
315, n, 

Vasarium, 132. 

Vates, 252: vel vatici- 
natores, 215. 

Vaticanus mons, 484, 

Vectabula, 474, u. 

Vectes, 450. 

Vectigal, 54, n. 

Vectigales, 60. 

Vectigalia, 173, n. 

Vectores, 483. 

Vectoriz naves, 341, 

Veha, 478. 

Vehes, 479. 

Vehicula, 474, n. 

Vehiculum meritorium, 
483, ne 

Vela vel velaria, 285, n. 

Vela, 337, 341, n. 343; 
dare, tacere, subdu- 
cere, 344 ; pandere, 343 

Velites, 804, 305, 313, 
317, 321. 

Vellum, 439. 

Velum, 34H. 

Venales servi, 29. 

Venailitii, 23. 

Venatio, 260. 

Vendere auctionem, et 
sectionem, 48. 

Venditio, 400, n. 

Venire — advocationes, 
156, n. 

Venire sub hasta, 47. 

Venti cardinales, 473. 

Ventilubrum, 409. 

Ventilantes, 266, n. 

Ventus textilis, 364. 
Tenus, 398. 

Ver, 240; sacrum, 258. 

Verba concepta, 11, n. 
180, n,; et incanta.» 
ments carminum, 288, , 
n.5 facere, 12, 14, no- 
vissima, 419; praise, 
258, n. 

Verbena, 264, 

Verbenarius, 250. 

Verbera, 219. 

Verbero, 39. 

Verbis imperativis, 01,5 

Veredarii, 497. 

Vergiliz, 482, 

Vernacula lingua, 29. 

Verne vel vernaculi, 29. 

Versari ad solarium, 270 

Versuram facere, 165. 

Versus Fescennini, 288, 

Vertices, 489. 

Vertigo, 33. 

Vervactum, ‘165, 

Vesica, 302. 

Vespz, 412. 

Vespera, 269. 

Vesperna, 369. 

Vespiliones, 412. 

Vestalia, 272. 

Vestem mutare. 207. 

Vestes Coz, 364, 365, 
Phrygionie, Attalice, 
&c. 453. 

Vestibulum, 449. 
Vestimenta — forensia, 
358; syrmatina, 453, 
Vestis «urea, awata, 
901; atra, 413, n. ; coc- 
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cinea sel cocco tincta, 
965; coenatoria vel ac- 
cubitoria, 381, m.; do- 
mestica, 355, n.; Gal- 
buna, 36b; holoserica, 
364, n.ş; Phrygiana, 
3865; Punicea, Tyria 
vel Sarrana, Sidonia, 
Assyria, Pheenicia,&e. 
ib.; segmentuta, seri- 
ca vel bombycina, 361; 
servilis, 369. 
Vestitus forensis, 355, 
Vetare, 76. 
Veterani, 330. 
Veteratores, 29. 
Veto, 10, 75, 112, 113. 
Vetus et translatiiium, 


50. 

Vexilla, 316, 1.3 suffer- 
re vel proferre, 301, n. 

Vexülarii, 308, 319, 320, 
330. 

Vexiliatio, 819. 

Vexillum, 71, n. 319, 
824; vel velum purpu- 
reum, 312, ne 

Via, 45, n. Cassia, 
ZEmilia, &c. 496 ; prin- 
cipia, 313; quintana, 
311—313 ; triumphalis, 
326. 

Viz, 313, 495 ; agrariz, 
provinciales, 496 ; mi- 
litares,consulares,prac- 
toriz, publicc, &e, ib. ; 
transvers:e, 497. 

Viarum regina, 496. 

Viaticum, 193, n, 

Viator, 6, 112. 

Viatores, 118, 12], 148. 

Vicarius, 123, 1.3 sere 
vi, 31. 

Vicesima, 55. 

Vicesimani milites, 305. 

Vicesimatio, 329. 

Vicessis, 427. 

Vicia, 467. 

Victima, 260, n. 

Victimarii, 257. 

Victuriati nuinmi, 427. 

Victcriatus, 430, 

Videtur fecisse, 216, 

Viziha prima, secunda, 
Z09, n. 

Vigilia, 314. 

Vigi.iis mutandis, 315,5. 

Vila, 458, 459; truc.ua- 
ria, 459; publica, 70; 
rustica, 409, urbana,ib. 

Viliz, 45. 

Villica, villicus,453,461, 
462. 

Viminalis mons, 483, 
484; porta, 485, 

Vina horna fugacia.390. 

Vinaceus acinus, 472, 

Vinalia, 272. - 

Vinarie, 340, 

Vincula, 219, 358. 

Vindemia, 472. 

Vindemiator, 472. 

V index, 40, 188, 189, n. 

Vindicare in libertatem, 
33, n. 

Vindicatio, 51, 158, 195. 

Vindices, 205, n. 

Vindicia, 189, dare, ib, 

Vindicta, 33. 

Vinee, 334, 335, 972, 

Vineta; 472. 
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Vinetum restibile, 472, 

Vinitores, 461. 

Vinum album, nigrum, 
rubrum, vetus, novuin, 
recens, hornum, &c., 
394; condire, medica- 
ri, concinnare, 391; 
doidare, 388; domini- 
cum, 394; Falernum, 
Massicum, &c,, 391, ». 
392; recentatuin,390,n. 

Viocuri, 122. 

Virga, 219, n. 226,4. 451. 
Virge vel -ulw, 470, n. 

Virgines vestales, 251, 
Virgineus liquor, 495. 

Virgis c edi, 329, x. 

Virgo, 495. 

Virgula, 159, ne 

Virgulta, 470. 

Virum des rore vel ree 
dinquere, ti. 
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; Vis civilis et festucaria, 


139. 
Viscera, 262. 
Visceratio, 262, 421. 
Vite donari, 308. 
Vitem poscere et ge- 
rere, 308. 
Vites compescere vel 
castigare, 472, 
Vitilia navigia, 337. 
Vitiosi magistratus, 74. 
Vitis, 303, 229, n. ; com- 
pluviata, 472; unijus 


Vittze, 362, 381, n. 
Vittata sacerdos, 255. 
Vivaria, 20), 
Vivarium, 459, 

Vivere de die, 369. 
Viwicomburium, 220, n. 
Viviradices, 470, 


INDEX, 

V'ocare intro, 77. X 
Vocationem habere = 

HIEL Xenia, 49, 399, 
Volones, 31. Xystarchus, 279. 
Volse.la, 368. Xysti, 489. 
Volsellie, 363. Xystici, 279, 
Vuiturnus, 473. Xystus, 279. 
Volumen, 44], 441, Z 


Vomer, 463. : 

Vomitoria, 283, Zetpahrpos, 151. 

Vomunt ut edant, 386, | Zephyrus, tid. 

Vota facere, suscipere, | Zeta, 405. 
concipere, nuncupare, | Zeusioi, 339. 
obsignare, 258, n.ş |Zeugitæ, 339, 
nuncupare, 95, 133; | Zona, 399, ne } 
solvere vel reddere, : Zotlieca, 453. 
ous Sryevs, 191. 

Voti reus vel voto dam. 
natus, 259, 

Vovere, 203, n. 

Vulvanalia, 271, 272, 


| Vulturii, 398. 
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PROPER NAMES AND THINGS. 


ACCUSER, in a criminal trial, 
210. 

Acheron, 233. 

Actions, real, 188; personal, 
191; penal, 195; mixed and 
arbitrary, 197. 

Actors, their rank and treatment, 
289 and n.; their rewards, 296. 

Admiral, of the fleet, 124, 

Adoption of children, 41. 

Advocates, sometimes hired per- 
sons to applaud them while 
speaking, 202. 

JEdiles, plebeian and curule, 118. 

JEv«ypt, prediction concerning, 
188; Ægyptian year, 267. 

JElius Catus, why called wise, 
154. 

/Eneas, the names of, 232. 

Æolus, god of the winds, 233; 
said to have been the inventor 
of sails, 337. 

ZEschylus,improves tragedy,291, 

“sculapius, worshipped, 2:7. 

Affronts, punished, 196. 

Agrarian laws, true nature of 
them, 505. 

Agriculture, encouraged, 460. 

Agrippa, his advice to Augustus, 
140; builds the Pantheon, 
258, 487; and the harbour of 
Misenum, 346 ; constructs pil. 
Jars in the circus, 276; and 
several aqueducts, 494. 

Allies, forces of, how raised and 
supported, 303; where posted, 
305^ in the camp, and why, 
912; on march, 315; and in 
battle, 817. 

Altars, 263; place of refuge, 263. 

Amaithea, the Sibyl, 246. 

Awbustns, his daughters occa- 
sion an important change in 
the government, $7. 

Amphitheatre, 283. 

Anaximander,orAnaximenes,said 
to have invented dials, 269, 

Animais, bow yoked, 476; and 
driven, 481. 

Annals, how composed, 237. 

Aunalis, L. Villius, proposed a 
law to regulate the age for 
enjoying offices, 89. 

$ nton us, his pillar, 492. 

Antonius, C. expelled from the 
senate, 5. 

Antonius, M. blamed for his 
marriage, 401; offers a crown 
to Cæsar, 237, 252; his profu- 
sion, 432. 

Apicius, his luxury and death, 


A pollo, names of, 227; his tem- 
vle, 487. 

Appeal, liberty of, 92, 204, 

Aqueducts, 377, 494. 


Archers, 304, 305. 

Arches, triumphal, 492, 

Argonauts, 337. 

Aristophanes, 294, 

Armour, defensive and offensive, 
306, 307. 

Asinius Pollio, founder of the 
first public library, 447. 

Ashes and bones of the dead, 
how gathered, 418; and depo- 
sited, 419. 

Assemblies of the people, 64; by 
curiz, 65; by centuries, 67; 
by tribes, 81; broken off by 
what, 75 ; manner of holding 
the assemblies by centuries, 
ib.; by tribes, 84: nocturnal 
assemblies prohibited, 165,166. 

Assian stone, coftins of, 419. 

Athletic games, 278, 279. 

Auction, form of, 47. 

Averruncus, 232, 233. 

Augurs, could not be deprived of 
their office, 241; their duties, 
ib.; their badges, 242, 

Augustus reforms the senate, 4, 
5; excludes from the senate 
many who had been introduced 
by Cesar, 5; limits the time 
of its meeting, 8; regulates 
the Comitia, 85; gives his 
vote as an ordinary citizen, ib. 
86 ; becomes master of the em- 
pire, 87, 140 ; declines the title 
of censor, 111; invested with 
the tribunitian power, 117 ; re- 
jects the dictatorship, 1273; 
consults withA grippaand Mæ- 
cenas about resigning his 
power, 160; makes a new par- 
tition of the provinces, 137; 
and first appoints salaries to 
the provincial magistrates,138, 
257; his descendants might 
have long enjoyed the sove- 
reignty, if he had possessed 
the wisdom to impose on him- 
self and his successors proper 
restraints against the abuse of 
power, 139; artfully establishes 
his authority, 140; titles con- 
ferred on him, ib; power 
granted to him, 142; altars 
erected to him, 144; vows 
made for his safety, ib.; rules 
at first with great moderation, 
ib.; gradually enlarges his 
power, ib.; so humbled the 
spirit of the Romans, that they 
never after made any joint ef- 
fort to recover their liberty, 
145; allows only particular 
persons to answer on questions 
of law, and obliges the judges 
to follow their opinion, 156; 
changes the mode of enacting 


laws, 182; assumes the office 
of pontifex maximus, 238; his 
superstition, 259; the month 
August called from his name, 
and why, 265; this said to be 
done by an order of the people, 
141, 142; restricts the licence 
of divorces, 407 ; stations fleets 
in different places, 346; his 
ring, 366; wears several tu- 
nics, 306; did not shave till 
twenty-five, 367; sometimes 
clipped his beard, and some- 
times shaved, 368 ; the sum he 
received in legacies, 431; a 
civic crown and two laurel 
branches set up before his 
gate, 323, 450 5 puts to death 
some who refused to enlist, 
301; refuses the title of Domi- 
nus, 443; adorns Rome, 448; 
his vanity on recovering from 
the Parthians the spoils taken 
from Crassus, 488; his death, 
140; his tomb, 422, 

Aurora, 224. 

apes manner of taking, 73, 
4. 
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Bacchus, 229; his orgies, ib.; 
festival of, 271. 

Bachelors, punishment of, 17J. 

Badges of the senators,0; equites, 
21; kings, 90; consuls, 92; 
prator, 103, dictator, 120; em- 
perors, 144; augurs, 242; cen- 
turion, 308. 

Bail, form of, 187. 

Ball game of, 875; of four 
kinds, ib. 

Barbers, first introduced from 
Sicily, 367; their shops much 
frequented, 368. 

Baths of different kinds, 375; first 
built, 377 ; parts of, 378—380 ; 
time and manner of bathing, 
375, 375. 

Bathyllus, pantomime, 295. 

Battle, order of, 317. 

Beard, how shaven, 367; allowed 
to grow in grief, and to give 
an air of gravity, 363. 

Bears, constellation of, 479. 

Bellona, 226. 

Bellows, 226. 

Belt, or girdle, when used, 355. 

Bibulus, weak conduct of, 167 

Bona Dea, festival of, 271. 

Bonds, used in all important 
contracts, 193; exchanged be- 
tween Augustus and Antony, 
Cris 

Books, kinds of, 441, 

Bootes, constellation of, 479, 

Bracelets, 462, 364, 
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Breast-pin, 363. 

Breeches, not worn by the Ro- 
mans 278, 357. 

Bridges, number of, 497. 

Brutus, the couspiracy of his 
sons, 33. 

Buildings. public, 456. 

Burial, places of, 416, 

Burning the dead, custom of, 
whence derived and when 
dropped, 410, 411; what per- 
sons were noz burned, ib. ; why 
forbidden in the city, 416, 

Buying and selling, form of, 101, 
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Cadmus, brought letters into 
Greece, 439. 

Crore, the people of, receive the 
Vestal virgins, 38. 

Cesar, Julius, admiited his ofti- 
cers and mercenary soldiers 
into the senate, 9 5 vilifies the 
authority of the senate, 18, 19; 
abridves the rights of the peo- 
ple, 65; oppresses the liberty 
of his country, 87; province 
ap pointed to him oy the senate, 
96 3 reduces the power of the 
eunsu's, 9); male perpetual 
dictator, ib. 127; makes a re- 
view of the jeopie, 1]U5 his 

retext for crossing the Rubi- 
con, 114, 117; his popular 
laws, 167 ; proposed to arrange 
all the laws, 109; an instance 
of his surprising presence of 
mind, 213; warned of lis death, 
261; regulates the year, 255; 
the saying of Nylla concerning 
him, 355, divorces Pompeii, 
and whe, 106; his attention to 
dress, 455 359; why pleased 
with a laurel crown, 300; his 
ring, 966; his debts and bribes, 
431, manner of writing his let- 
ters to the senate, 444, abont 
things he wished to keep sc- 
eret, 14050; mucder d. in the 
senate house, 87, 360; a tem- 
ple and priests consecrated to 
him, 141, 252; senators slain 
üt liis altar, 263. 

Calendars, why so called, 236, 

Calpurnia, the dream of, 450, 

Camillus, Sp. Farius, was the 
first prætor, 100. 

Camp, form of. 312. 

Candidates, thei: dress and man. 
ner of canvassing, 71,72, how 
eleeted, 77, 57. 

Capital trials, 205, 

Capitol, 3o6. 

Cupitolian marbles, why so call- 
ed, 236, 

Capua punished, 55, 

Carriages, 471—453. 

Carvilius Ruga, the first who 
divorved his wife, 4(16, 

Castor and Pollux, 251. 

Caracombs, 123. 

Cito, ordered to be led to prison, 
11, 167, 168; sent to reduce 
Cyprus, 162; his dress, 354. 

Cavalry, how chosen, 302; their 
arms and dress, 3U8; their 
piave in the camp, 212 ; and 
in battle 317. 

Ceilings, how adorned, 491. 

Censors, their institution, 105, 
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106; their office, 106; their: Coins, kinds of, 421—429, &c.; 


power, 109, 110; discontinued 
under the emperors, 118. 

Censorinus, whence called, ib. 

Centuries, their constitution and 
nature, 80, 81, n. 

Centurion, badge of, 308. 

Cerberus, 233. 

Ceres, 223 ; her mysteries, ib. 

Chariot races, 276, 277. 

Charon, ferryman of hell, 223, 
410; his boat, 337. 

Chimneys, anciently not used at 
Rome, 454. 

Chorus, why suppressed, 294, 

Christianity, established by Con- 
stantine, 55. 

Christians, their meetings prohi- 
bited, and why, 166; often ex- 
posed to wild beasts, 280 

Cicero, unites the senate with 
the equites, 19: gets the pro- 
vince of Cilicia against his 
will, 97; made questor, 3; 
called ** Father of his Coun- 
try," 141; hindered by a tri- 
pune from mzking a speech to 
the people, when he resigned 
the consulship, 95; promotes 
the ambitious designs of Cæsar 
contrary to his own judgment, 
132; is banished, 162; his 
laws 161; the senate change 
the:r habit on his account, 207 , 
his death, 212. 

Cincinnatus, taken from the 
plough to command the Roman 
army, 460. 

Circus Maximus, description of, 
274; shows exhibited there, 
276. 

C ties, formalities in founding, 
60, 61; in destroying, 62; their 
walls sacred, ib. 

Citizens, rights of, 39: could not 
lise the freedom cf the cily 
against their will, 56, 163; 
could uot be scourged, 176. 

Civil law, the, study of, revived 
iu Europe, Jot. 

Civil trials, 185. 

Classes, iuto which the people 
were divided, 67; whence 
classes of scholars, Ouinctil. i. 
2.23. x. 5. 21, and of workmen, 
Columeli. i. 9. 7. 

Claudius, P. punished for slight- 
ing the omens, 21). 

Claudius, emperor, abridges the 
number of holidays, 274. 

Claudius, App. decemvir, 130; 

Claudius Cacus, first elected 
sons of freedmen into the se- 
nate, 4; supposed cause of his 
blindness, 253. 

Cleopatra, swallows a valuable 
pear] dissolved in vinegar, 432, 

Clients, do!e given to, 387. 

Cloacina, 233. 


Clodius, restricts the powers of: 


the censors, 110 ; adopted by a 
plebeian, 40; made tribune, 
112; the enemy of Cicero, ib.; 
his laws, 161: tried for violat- 
ing the sacred rites of the Bona 
Dea, 165; killed by the slaves 
of Milo, 126 ; and burned in 
the forum, 417. 

Cloth, how wrought, 464. 

Clothes, of different kinds, 351. 

C offi, 112; how deposited, 112 


put in the mouth of the de- 
ceased, 410. 

Colleges of priests, &c., 218, 

Colonies, manner of settling, 61 ; 
of different kinds, 62, 63. 

Columns, kinds of, 491. 

Comedy, ancient, middle, new, 
289, 290; writers in each, ib. 
Command, military, how confer- 

red, 66. 
ons eee of the emperors, 
24. 

Cousentes, gods so calied, 228. 

Constantinople taken by the 
Turks, 61. 

Consuls, respect shown them by 
the senate, 9; by others, 92, 
93; their powers, 11, 92, 300, 
801; when instituted, 86; their 
badges, 91; time of entering 
on their office, 94; with whit 
solemnities this was done, 9-1, 
955 their provinces, 95; from 
what order created, 97, their 
legal age, 98; their state un- 
der the emperors, 99, 

Consuls elect, frst asked their 
opinion in the senate, 95 and 
why, 94. 

Cooks, from Sicily, 385. 

Corn, given to the poorer citi- 
zens, 160, 178. 

Coruncanius, the first who gave 
his advice freely, 1545; tirst 
pleb (iau pontivex maximus. 235, 

Couches, for reclining on at meat, 
371 372; usual number of ina 
room, 373; their form, ib.; 
and covering, ib. funeral 
couches, 412. 

Crassus, wealth of, 430, 431. 

Criminals, dress of, 73, 207; 
alter sentence, used üneieutlv 
to be punished without delay ; 
but this was altered by Tibe- 
rius, 218, 219; how treated 
after death, 220, 221, 419. 

Crowns, given as rewards, 322; 
used at feasts O5] 3 pat ou tue 
heud of th» decezssed, 41lU. 

Cups, kinds of 391, 045, 

Cupid, 225. 

Curio, turns two theatres inte an 
umplitheatve on tlie sane aay, 
297, his corruption and fuic, 
481. 

Curius Dentatus, 37]. 

Cybele, 229; priests of, 253. 

Cyclops, 225. 

Cypress, used at funerals, 410. 
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Dedalus, said to have invented 
sails, 337. 

Damage, repaired, 196. 

Daughters, how named, 27. 

Day, division of, 269; common 
and holy days, 270. 

: Debtors, cruel law concerning.40, 
Decalorne, written on stowe, 4008 
Decumpinz, mauner of, 315, 

Decemvirs, why created, 129,150. 

| Dessert, fruits and &weet- meats, 

374. 

Devoied to one’s service, origin 
of the phrase, 132. 

Dials, first invented, 269, 270. 

! Dama u22; Teepe ne 
Dive, gome ot, 307, 

Dictator, first made, 1255 causes 


ef creating this magistrate, 
ib.; his badges and power, 
125, 1263 this office intermit- 
ted for 120 years before Sylla, 
127 ; abolished after the death 
of Cæsar, ib. 

Dictatorship, object of its insti- 
tution, 128, 129. 

Discharge, military, 330. 

Discipline of the troops, 310. 

Dishes, kinds of, 381; how 
brought in, 374, 395. 

Divorces, form of, 407. 

Dogs, employed to guard the 
temples, 452; why impaled, ib. 

Donations, kinds of, 48, 49. 

Door, opened outwards, 452; se- 
eured by bars, &c., ib. 

Dowries, diversity of, 400, 401. 

Dramatic entertainments, first 
introduced from a religious 
motive, 288; often interrupted 
by the people calling for other 
shows, 296. 

Dress, of men, 350, 3513 in pub- 
lic and private, 395; of wo- 
men, 351, 360, 361; of boys 
and girls, 353 ; of soldiers, 310, 
957, 358; of generals in a tri- 
umph, 320, 356; of senators, 
ib. ; of priests, 238, 242, 251, 
252, 255, 352; of poor people, 
356; and of slaves, 369 ; of the 
dead, 410. 

Drinking healths, 396, 397. 

Driver, of carriages, 483. 

Drusus, Livius, laws of, 171; 
and death, ib.; his saying 
about his house, 432. 

Duilius, column erected in 
honour of, 491, 
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Ear-rings, 363. 

Edicts, of the preetor, 101; of 
other magistrates, 102. 

Egyptians, embalmed their dead, 
415; inventors of hierogly- 
phics and letters, 438. 

Election of magistrates under 
the republic, 70, 78, 82. 83,89; 
under the emperors, 85. 

Emancipation of children, 41. 

Embalming, cause of it, 415. 

Emperors, their titles, 140, 141; 
their power, 142, 145; their 
badges, 144. 

Entertainments, expenses of, li- 
mited by law, 158 163, 168 ; of 
different kinds, 369, 386, 387. 

Entrails, how inspected, 261. 

Ephori at Sparta, resembled the 
tribunes at Rome, 113. 

Epicurus, his gardens, 459. 

Epitaph, form of, 423. 

Equestrian order, its institution, 
20, 213 badges and office, 21. 

Estimate of fortunes, how made, 
67, 107. 

Evander brought letters from 
Greece into Latium, 439. 

Euripides, improves tragedy,293. 

Evidence, kinds of, 213. à 

Exceptions, how expressed, 193. 

Executioner, 148. 

Exercises, kinds of, 375 ; in the 
army, 315. 
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Fabins, his manner of declaring 
war on Garthage, 350. 
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Fabius Maximus. prodictator,126. 
Falsehood, punished, 109, 172. 
Family, right of, 40. 

Fanatics, whence called, 245. 

Farmers, kinds of, 462, 

Fascinus, 232. 

Fates, 229, 

Father, right of, 41. 

Faunus, 232. 

Fences, kinds of, 486. 

Fertility of different soils, 466. 

Festivals, stated, 270; movable, 
2733 occasional, ibe; number 
of, hurtful, 274. 

Fines, extent of, 158. 

Fish, the Romans fond of, 384. 

Fish-ponds, value of, 432. 

Flamen of Jupiter, 4, 251, 416. 

Flaminius, destruction of, 126. 

Flavius, why made zdile, 154. 

Flax, for what used, 467. 

Fleet, Roman, where stationed, 
124, 345. 

Flora, 232; festival of, 271. 

Flutes, of different kinds,294,295. 

Foreigners, their state at Rome 
disagreeable, 64, 169. 

Foundlings, state of, Plin. Ep. 
SelM 

Fox, why burned as a sacrifice 
to Ceres, 223. 

Freedmen, insolence of, 454. 

Freedom of the city, first grant- 
ed to physicians and the pro- 
fessors of the liberal arts by 
Cesar, 168. 

Friends, how some testified their 
affection, 418, 419. 

Funerals, why so much attended 
to, 408; public and private, 
411; funeral couches, 412; pri- 
vate funerals celebrated by 
night, and public by day, 413, 
ceremonies of both, ib.—424; 
funeral procession, 413; fune- 
ral oration, 414; first made by 
Poplicola in honour of Brutus, 
ib.; and by Catulus, in praise 
of his mother Popilia, ib.» fu- 
neral pile, 417 ; animals thrown 
into it, 418, some persons 
come to life on it, ib. 

Furies, 229. 
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Galleys of war, difficulty in uu- 
derstanding their construction, 
339, ne; Mr Howell's theory, 
ib.—341, n. 

Games, ordinary and extraordi- 
nary, 274; of the circus, ib. ; 
private, 397, 398. 

Gardens, 458. 

Gates, how adorned, 3533 of 
Rome, 465, 

Genius, 230. 

Germans, their manner of con- 
jecturing futurity, 244, 

Gladiators, different kinds of, 
282; where exhibited, 253: 
their manner of fighting, 286; 
prizes given to the victors, ib. 

Glass, invention of, 457. 

Gods,221-230 ; ministers, 234-250, 

Government, of Rome, originally 
aristocratical, 68; brought to 
a just equilibrium, 116; worst 
kind of despotism under the 
emperors, 144, 145. 

Gracchi, laws of, 178; fate, 116. 

Graces, 225. 
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Grain, kinds of, 466. 

Greeks, in grief, cut their hair 
and shaved their beard, 368. 
Gregory, pope, corrects the 

year, 266. 
Guardians, appointment of, 58, 
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Hadrian revives the custom of 
letting the beard grow, 367. 
Hair, perfumed at feasts, 381; 
how dressed by women, 360 ; 
by men, 367; not cut at sea, 
369; method of pulling out 

small hairs, 368, 

Harbours, how fortified, 348. 

Hay, making of, 468, 

Heuthens, whence named, 56, 

Heirs, how appointed, 51. 

Helena, 232, 

Heliogabalus, first wore a robe of 
pure silk, 364, 

Heralds, or public criers, 146. 

Hercules, his labours, 231. 

Hermodorus, 130. 

Hesperides, the fabulous gardens 
and golden apples of, 459. 

Hiero, his regulations concern. 
ing the letting of lands in Si- 
cily adopted by theRomans, 166. 

te si use of, 438. 

Hills of Rome, 483, 

Hospitality, inviolable, 382, 383. 

Hour-glasses, 202. 

Household gods, 230. 

Houses, regulations concerning, 
45, 46. 448; rent and prices of, 
432, 433. 

Human sacrifices, 263, 271. 

Hymen & -zus, 232, 405. 
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Idolatry, origin of, 415 
Illegitimate children. state of,402. 
Images, what and where kept, 
25; carried at funerals, 414. 
Indian wise men burned them- 
selves, 411; also wives on the 
piles of their husbands, 418. 
Infants, often exposed, 41, 
Ingrafting, manner of, 471. 
Inheritances, right of, 51; form 
of entering upon, 52, 
Injuries, how punished, 196. 
Inns, anciently few, 382. 
Instruments, used in writing, 
440: in husbandry, 463; for 
fixing burdens on the backs ot 
slaves, 475; for driving ani- 
mals in a carriage, 461. 
Interest of money, 433. 
Interrex, particuiars concerning, 
70, 86. 89, 91. 
Interring thedead, mostancient. 
410.415 ; and most natural, 410. 
Irnerius, revives the study of the 
civil law, 184. 
Italians, their right, 55, 59, 
Janus, how represented, 228; 
his temple, 483. 
Jews, their manner of burial,418. 
Judges, of different kinds, 197, 
198; appointment vf, 199; 
chosen from what order, 209. 
Judgment, manner of pronounc- 
ing, 202; its effects, 208, 
Jugurthine war, 116. 
Julian year, 266. 
Juno, how represented, 222. 
Jupiter, his name and attributes, 


. 
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Jury, choice of, 209. 
Justinian reduces the Roman law 
into order, 183. 


K 
Kings, 86, 90. 
L 


Lamps, their construction, 458. 

Landed estates, too large, hurt- 
ful, 469 ; tbe value of lands in 
Italy raised by a law of Tra- 
jan, 470, 85. 

Lartius, first dictator, 125. 

Latins, their rights, 57. 

Jatin tongue, the Italian states 
prohibited the use of it, 402. 
Laurentia,nurse of Romulus,219. 

Laverna, 232. 

Laws of Rome, at first few. 129 ; 
of the XII. Tables, 130, 153; 
causes of new laws. 149 ; time 
between proposing and passing 
a law, 7+, 73 ; how passed, 79, 
78, 79, 835; certain laws ex- 
cite great contention, 115; by 
what name distinguished, 1-19, 
150; species of tue Roman 

w, 152; laws of the emper- 
ors, 20, 182; collected by the 
order of Justinian, 183, 

Lawyers, origin of, 154; manner 
of consulting them, 155; un- 
der the republic, not perinitted 
to t. ke fees, ib. ; limited to a 
certain sum under the emper- 
ors, 156; their education, ib. ; 
eminent lawyers, ibe; those 
mude at different. times, 157— 
189, 

Joedao, 231, 

Legacies, how left, 51. 

Legions, etymology ot the word, 
1, how many raised at difter- 
ent times, 300; division of 
each, 3U4 ; officers, 307. 

Lemnos, workshop of Vulcanus, 
225. 

Lentulus, degraded, 5. 

Letters, of the alphabet, 438: 
epistles, 444, 415; ingenious 
modes of conveying, 445. 

Liberty, right of, 39; whence 
the loss of it may be dated, 
116; causes of its subversion, 
19, 24, 87, 95, 96, 115, 139, &c. 

Libraries, 447. 

Lacinius Stolo, 98. 

Lictors, 90, 91, 148. 

Lieutenants, the number assign- 
ed to proconsu:s, 1334 their 
office, il. 

Limits of the em^ire, 499. 

Linen, not worn by the Romans, 
356, 376, 452, 

Litters, when introduced, 476. 

Liver, sometimes thought to be 
wanting in victims, 261. 

Livius Andronicus, the first wri- 
ter of plays at Rome, 258. 

Locks, keys, bolts, &c., 451. 

Loom, parts of, 452, 453. 

Les, used in prosnosticating 
future events, 243. 

Lottery, a kind of, 398, 

Luna, 230. 

Lunatics, whence named, 245. 
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Machines, used in sieges, 344 — 
3365 lor hauling ships, 217. 
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Mecenas, intrusted by Anzusius 
with the charge of the city, 
153; his advice much respect- 
ed by that emperor, ib., 85, 
140; his tower, 410; effemi- 
nate in his dress, 355; said to 
have invented the art of writ- 
ing short-hand, 146. 

Manius, his column, 492, 

Magistrates, at different times, 
86; their functions more ex- 
tensive than among us, 88; 
division of, ib. 5 ordinary ma- 
Eistrates under the republic, 
91—122; under tlie emperors, 
122—125; extraordinary ma- 
gisirates, 125—131 ; provincial 
magistrates, 132—138. 

Manufactures, woollen, 442, 

Manure, kinds of, 462. 

March, order of, 315. 

Marius, rose from a common sol- 
dier, 307 ; seven times consul, 
98; faithless and ambitious, 
96, 116, 158; cruel, 237 ; first 
enlisted soldiers from the low- 
est class, 299; made several 
Changes in military art,302,321. 

Market- places, at Rome, 499. 

Marriage, only between Roman 
citizens, 41; anciently prohi- 
bited between patricians and 
plebeians, ib., 26; as some- 
times between neishbouring 
districts, 402 ; encouragements 
to, 174; different forms of, 
399, 400, 

Mars, 225; his shield, 226; his 
temple, 488. 

Marsic war, 59: cause of, 171; 
very destructive, ib. 

Marsyas, punishment of, 490. 

Masks, their varieties and uses, 
289—291, n. 

Mast, the ancient ships had but 
one, 343, 

Master of horse, 127. 

Measures, of length, 435; of ca- 
pacity, 436. 

Medals, 4:8. 

Menander, 290. 

Mephites, 233, 

Morvenury servants, 30; troops, 

3. 

Mercury, 226 ; images of, ib, 

Merula kills himselt, 251. 

Metellus Numidicus, banished, 
138. 

Metellus loses his sight, 13, 255. 

Milo, was dictator in Lanuvium 
when candidate for consulship 
at Rome, 38. 

Minerva, 222; her shield, ib.; 
festival of, 271. 

Ministers of religion, 23... 

Minas, 233. 

Minority, years of, 170. 

Monarchy, re-established, 139. 

Money, when coined, 425: how 
computed, 429 ; interest of, 433. 

Months, division of, 267, 268; 
only ten under Romulus, 265 , 
two added by Numa, ib, 

Morra, game of, 399. 

Mourning, manner of, 368, 421, 

9 


Mulciber, a name of Vulcan, 225. 

Municipal towns, 61; not obliged 
to receive the Roman laws 
unless they chose, ib. 

j| Muses, x27. 
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Music, warlike instruments of, 
314, 315. 


N 


Names of the Romans, 98, 
Naval affairs. 33:3, 337. 
Necklaces, 363. 

Neptune, 22>; why hostile to 
the Trojans, 224. 

Nereides, 224. 

Nero, colossus of, 263; sets 
Rome on fire, 419; enrions 
ceiling of his dining-room, 458. 

New Style, when first adopted in 
England, 266. 

Noblemen, young, how instruct 
ed in puh i» business, 4; in 
jurisprudence, 156; and in the 
art of war, 133, 3:3. 

Nobles. why so cailed, 25: on 
them the bad emperors chieity 
exercised their cruelty, 145. 

Numa, his laws, 173. 

Number of the people, how as- 
certained, 67. 

Nymphs, 225, 233. 


(0) 


Oath, form of, 201 ; the multiply- 
ing of oaths hurtful, 142; mi- 
litary oath, 302, 

Cceanus, 224, 

Otlicers in the army, 307, 308; 
iu the navy, 316. 

Omphale, 359. 

Orestes, tried for the murder of 
his mother, 217. 

Ostracism, what, ib. 

Oxen, alw»ys used in ploug 
403; how trained, ib. 


P 


Pagans, whence named, 56. 

Palatine mount, 183, 

Pales, 232; festival of, 201. 

Pallas, 2225 her image, ib. 

Palms, first given to the victors 
at games, 277. 

Pan. 

Pantheon, 487. 

Pantomimes, 295 ; compusers,ib. 

Paper made of the papyrus, 438 ; 
of linen rags, 440. 

Parchment, first made, 439, 

Patches, why used, 362, 663, 

Patricians, ], 24, 25 

Patrons and clients, their strict 
union, 24. 

Pavements, how adorned, 457, 

Pay, military, 329. 

Pearls, value cf, 432, 

People, power of, 17, 96, £36; 
common people of the country 
more respectable than of the 
city, 23; their assemblies, 64. 

Perjury, punishment of, 143. 

Perukes, when first used, 368. 

Petreius, his bold answer 
Cesar, 168. 

Phoenicians, first inventors of 
sailing, letters, and astronomy, 
397. 

Plebeians, 1, 23. 

Ploush, form of, 469; manner of 
ploughing, ib. 

Pluto, 229, 

Plutus, 223. 

Poles, ot the heavens, 158. 

Pomona, 232, 

Pompeius, Sext., why called the 
oon j£ Neptune. 221. 


hins 


my 


to 


Pompey made consul, 98; sent 
wguinst the irates, 105; 
against Siculis 172; his 
exhibition of wild beasts, 280; 
first built a. theatre of hewn 
stone, 297; device of his ring, 
366: his death, 360- 

Pontifis, 234, 239. 

Pontius, Samnite general, 95. 

Poplicola, laws of, 92. 

Poppza bathed in asses’ milk, 362 

Porticos, uses of, 376, 191. 

Possession, form of claiming, 183. 

Posts, institution of, 497. 

Pretor, institution and power 
of, 100; at first one, ib.; a se- 
cond added, ib.; the number 
of prators increased, 104; the 
city praetor the chief, 101; his 
edicts, ib. badges, 103; and 
atiendants, 104; manner of 
administering justice, 185, 188; 
how he pronounced sentence 
in a crimina] trial, 217. 

Pratorian cohoris, 320, 489; 
camp of, ib. 

Prayers, how made, 253, 259, 

President, of a fe.st, 397, 

Priapus, 229, 

Priests, of different kinds, 234— 
257 ; of particular deities, 250; 
of Jupiter, ib.; of Mars, 251; 
of Pan, 252; of Hercules, 253; 

- of Cybele, ib.; of Vesta, 254; 
what their emoluments were 
is uncertain, 256, 2573; by 
whom elected, 83, 164, 234, 
241; their servants, 257, 

Y'roconsuls and Proprztors, orj- 
gin of the name, 132; pro- 
vinces assigned to them, 133; 
they set out from the city with 
great pomp, ib.; their power 
in the provinces, 134; man- 
ner of administering justice, 
ib.; their exactions, 135; re- 
turn to Rome as private citi- 

-zens,unless theytriumphed,136 

Procurator of Judæa, 138. 

Property, right of, 43; modes of 
acquiring, 46, 

Proscription of citizens, 162. 

Proserpina, 229. 

Provinces, rights of, 59; taxes 
imposed on them, 60; new 

.partitiun by Augustus, 137. 

Provincial magistrates under the 
republic, 132—136 ; under the 
emperors, 137, 138. 

Punishments, 219; military,328. 

Purification, manner of, 69, 420. 

Py lades, famous pautomine, 295. 


Q 


Questors, why so called, 119; 
their office, ib.; under the 
emperors, 1215 it gave admis- 
sion into the senate, 3, 


R 


Ram, a machine in war, 334. 

Reaping, manner of, 468, 

Reclining at supper, when in- 
troduced, 371, 372; manner 
of, ib.; and cause of, 381. 

Registers of all public transac- 
lions, 14; kept in the trea- 
sury, 15. 

Republic, causes of its ruin, 19, 
24, 96, 98, 116, 133, 140, 302. 

Review uf the people, instituted 


INDEX. 


by Servius, 67 , when and how 

made, 69, 70, 107, 110. 
Rewards, military, 322, 323. 
Rhea, 223. 


Rhodians, their regulations con- | 


cerning naval affairs, 177. 

Rights of citizens, 363 could not 
be taken from any one against 
his will, 56; diminution of, 57. 

Rings, much used, 365, 306. 

Rivers, sources sacred, 233. 

Roads, how paved, 496. 

Robbery, punishment of, 196. 

Robigus,Robizo,232; feastof,271 

Romania, why so called, 64. 

Romans, how divided, 2, 25; 
anciently weighed their mo- 
ney, and did not count it, 42; 
cautious in admitting new sa- 
cred rites, 56; their respect 
for the ministers of religion, 
235; passionately fond of 
races, 276; of shows of gladi- 
ators, 287 ; and of uncommon 
sights, 296; almost always 
engaged in wars, 299; as re- 
markable for enduring labour 
as for courage, 333; long un- 
acquainted with naval affairs, 
837 ; careful to wear the toga 
in foreign countries, 350; 
usually went with their heads 
bare, 359; when covered, 360; 
allowed their hair to grow in 
mourning, 368; their ancient 
simplicity, 381; their luxury, 
and the cause of it, ib.; at first 
sat at meat, 371; borrowed the 
custom of reclining from the 
East, ib.; began their feasts 
with prayer, 381; and ended 
them in the same manner, 399. 

Rome, built, 1; taken and burnt 
by the Gauls, 38, 448; and 
under Nero, 449; adorned by 
Augustus, 448; its streets nar- 
now, ib.; its gates, 485; and 
bridges, 498; its Latin name, 
why concealed, 336, 504; more 
probabla account of its origin, 

01—504. 

Romulus, founds Rome, and di- 
vides the Romans into three 
tribes, 1; ranked among the 
gods, 232; his contest with 
Remus, 240. 

Roofs, form of, 456. 

Rope-dancers, 296. 

Rowers, how they sat, 338. 

Rubicon, the boundary of Cæ- 
sar's province, 114. 

Rutilus, plebeian censor, 106. 

S — 

S, this letter anciently used in- 
stead of R, 175, 177. 

Sacred rites, 258; how perform- 
ed, 260—262. 

Sacrifices, 258; to the dead, 421. 

Sails, invention of, 337; how 
adjusted, 344. 

Sallust, the historian, excluded 
from the senate, 5; made præ- 
tor by Cæsar, to recover his 
senatorian dignity, ib. 

Salt, much used, 382. 

Sandals, how fastened, 358. 

Satires, whence nanied, 258. 

Saturn, 228; festival of 273. 

Saturninus, his laws, 158; siain 
by Marius, ib, 
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Saurus, his theatre, 266. 

Scenery of theatres. 295. 

Scipio Africanus, 98, 116, 133. 
Nasica kills Gracchus 
116; pontifex maximus, 238. 

Scribes, or notaries, 144. 

Seasons, 230. 

Senate, its institution, 2; num- 
ber, ib.: prince of, 3; freed- 
men admitted into, 4; by whom 
assembled, 6; places and times 
of meeting, ib. ; quorum of, 8 ; 
manner of holding and con- 
sulting the, ib., 9; manner of 
making a decree, 13; form of 
writing it, 14; not valid, un- 
less carried to the treasury, 
15; rarely reversed, ib. ; pow- 
er of the, 16, 17 ; torce of its 
decrees, 18; little regarded 
in the last ages of the repub- 
lic, 19; apparently increased 

y Augustus and Tiberius, 
ib. ; to establish despotism, ib. ; 
judges of crimes, 218. 

Senate of Grecian cities, 63. 

Senators, choice of, 2; their age, 
3; chosen by the censors, 4; 
fortune of, 5; their badges, 
6; order in which they were 
asked their opinion, 9; manner 
of delivering it, 10, 11, 13; 
were not to be interrupted, 
11; their privileges, 17; their 
servility to the emperors, 140. 

Seneca,wrote some tragedies, 293 

Sentence, form of, in civil trials, 
188; iu criminal trials, 215, 216, 

Sepulchres, dedicated to the in- 
fernal gods, 43; where built, 
416, 417 ; by whom, how, 422, 

Servants, of the magistrates, 
145, 146; of the priests, 257. 

Servitudes, of lands, 45. 

Servius Tullius, institutes the 
census, 67; made many laws, 
130; the first who coined mo- 
ney, 425. 

Sewers, very large, 495. 

Sextius, first plebeian consul, 98. 

Ships, their first construction, 
337; difterent kinds of, 339, 
340; chief parts of a ship, 341, 
342, how manned, 345 ; naval 
affairs, ib.; manner of em- 
barking, 347, 348; order of 
battle, 348; method of trans- 
porting ships by land, 347; 
size of trading vessels, 349. 

Shoes,kinds, 358 ; for horses,359, 

Short-hand, art of, 146, 154 
quickness of, 416. 

Sibyliine books,246 ; keepers,24? 

Sicily, the first country reducec 
to the form of a province, 60. 

Sicinius, causes the plebeians to 
retire to Mons Sacer, 111. 

Siege, form of, 330, 336. 

Silk, long known before silk- 
worms were introduced, 364. 

Sir, equivalent to dominus, 443. 

Skeleton,introduced at feasts,397 

Slaves, how made, 28; their 
treatment, 30, 31; their value. 
80, n. 5 of different kinds, 32 
how made free, 33; their 
names from their occupations, 
35, n.—37, n.; their manu- 
mission restricted by law, 34. 
160, 165; punishment of, 31, 
221; their dress, 369 5 not al» 
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lowed to serve in the army | Taxes, various kinds of, 51; re- 


but in dangerous junctnres, 
31; such as obtruded them- 
selves, were sometimes put to 
death, 302; slaves who frizzled 
the hair. 361; shaved, 363, 
cooked victuals, 585; carved, 
and waited at table, ib. ; wrote 
letters and books, 446; watch- 
ed at the gate, 450; took care 
of the atrium, 455; of the bed- 
chambers, ib.; dressed trees, 
460; cultivated the ground, 
462, 470; carried burdens, 
sedans, and litters, 410. 

Slingers, 305. 

Soil, qualities of a good, 462. 

Sol, 229, 230; the same with 
Mithras, 230. 

Soldiers, enlisted, 1,54, 300, 301 3 
different kinds of, 303, 304; 
divided into different ranks, 
304; their arms and dress, 
306, 307, 310, 357, 358; their 
order and discipline, when en- 
camped, 313; on march, 315; 
in battle, 317; their rewards, 
322, 323; punishments, 328; 

ay and discharge, 329, 330. 

Solon the lawgiver, 130, 291. 

Sons, how freed from the power 
of their father, 41. 

Sophocles, improves tragedy 293, 

Sosigenes, regulates year, 266. 

Sowing, manner of, 465, 4606. 

Spectacles, their effects, 280,281. 

Spurinna, predicts the death ot 
Cæsar, 261. 

8taze-plays, first instituted, 288; 
chiefly of three kinds, 289,.290 ; 
often prohibited, 296. Tacit. 
Ann. iv, 14, xiii, 49. Suet. 
Ner. 16. Dom. 7. Plin. Pan.46. 

Stages, along the road, 497. 

Standards, kinds of, 120, 318,319. 

Stipulations, form of, 159, 192. 

Stirrups, the Romans had none, 
179, 307. 

Stockings, not worn by the Ro- 
mans, 357, 359. 

Stoics, whence named, 492, 

Style, old and new, 266. 

Superstition of the Romana, 74, 
244, 273, 274, 342, 347. 

Supper, the principal meal, 369 ; 
piace of, 372, 455; dress for, 
981; parts of, 383; music, 
&c. in time of, 386. 

Swearing to support whatever 
laws were passed, when first 
enforced, 158, 167. 

Sylla, his choice of senators, 4 ; 
usurpation, 168, 162; cruelty, 
ib.; increased the number of 
the m perpetuz 105; 
abridges the power of the tri- 
bunes, 116; his laws, 162; 
both rewards and punishes the 
slaves of Sulpicius for betray- 
ing him, 180, why he ordered 
his body to be burned, 410, 411. 

Sylvanus, 232. 

T 

Tables, 374; of different forms, 
ib.; how consecrated, 382. 

Tarquinius, king, expelied, 90; 
on what day, 94, 


mitted, ib. 

Teeth, care of, 363. 

Temples, 257, 486; ornament of 
their front and roof, 456. 

Tents, form of, 313. 

Terminus, his temple, 232. 

Testaments, how made, 49; an- 
ciently made in the Comitia 
Curiata, 66, 

Tethys, 224, 

Thanksgivings, how made, 259, 

Theatres, at first prohibited, 296 ; 
built by Scaurus, ib.; Curio 
and Pompey, 297; &c.; their 
construction, 298, n. 

Theft, how punished, 195. 

"Theodosiusabolishes the heathen 
worship at Rome, 257. 

Thespis, said to bave invented 
tragedy, 29]. 

Thetis, 224. 

Things, division of, 43. 

"Thracians, curious custom of, 
216, their wives burn them- 
selves on the piles of their 
husbands, 418. 

Threshing, manner of, 469. 

Tiberius, deprived the people of 
the right of voting, 55; sum 
he left at his death, 431, 

Tiles, tax laid on, 450, 

Tiro, freedman of Cicero, 146, 

Titan, 225. 

Tombs, form of, 420. 

Top, different from tvochus, 376. 

Torture, used only on slaves, 
213; instrument of, ib. 

Towers, in sieges, 333 ; iu ships, 


Towns, how attacked, 330; and 
defended, 336. 

Trade, not respected, 5, 194; 
hurtful consequences of this,24 

Tragedy, writers of, 290, 291, 

Trajan's pillar, 492. 

Trees, how propagated, 470. ~ 

Trials, civil 185; how conduct- 
ed, ib., 201, 212; criminal, be- 
fore the people, 205; before 
inquisitors and the pretors, 
2U5; how conducted, 212, 

Tribes, three at first, 1,81; when 
increased, 82 ; how divided, 1, 
82. 

Tribonian, the chief of those 
lawyers who composed the 
Corpus juris, 183. 

Tribunes of the commons, when 
created, 111; their power at 
first small, 112; afterwards 
exorbitant, 113; abridged by 
Sylla, 116; in a mauner anni- 
hilated by Julius Cæsar, 117 ; 
conferred on Augustus, ib.; at 
first not admitted into the se- 
nate, 13. 

Tribunes, military, number of, in 
a legion, 159, 307. 

Tripods, of different kinds, 247. 

Triumph, whence called, 825; 
naval triumph, 327. 

Triumviri, 87 ; consecrate atem- 
ple and divine honours to Cæ- 
sar, 261, 

Trophies, use of, 493 ; little used 
by the Romans, ib. 

Tutelage, right of, 53. 
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Vacuna, 232. 

Valerius Corvus, 98. 

Venus, her names, &c., 224, 

Verdict ot à jury, 215. 

Verres, said to have been re- 
stored from banishment by tlie 
influence of Cicero, 212; cause 
of his death, ib. 

Vertumnus, 232. 

Vespasian, the first who made 
laws without consulting the 
senate, 20; the sum he said 
was necessary to support the 
state, 43]. 

Vesta, the goddess of fire, 222. 

Vestal virgins, 254. 

Victims, white, from the river 
Clitumnus, 262, 

Villas, how laid out, 468. 

Villius, why called ANNALIS, 89. 

Vineyards, 472; how planted, 
ib.; &c. 

Virginia, killed by her father,130 

Virtues, worshipped, 248. 

Vitellius, luxury of, 386. 

Undertaker, of funerals, 413. 

Vomit, custom of taking, before 
and after supper, ib. 

Vows, how made, 258. 

Urns, how made, 419. 

Usurers, cruelty, 40; art, 434. 

Vulcanus, 225, his workshop, ib, 


w 


War, how proclaimed, 259. 
Watch-word, how given, 314. 
Wealth, instances of, 431. 
Weeks, division of time by, not 
used by the ancient Romans, 
267 ; introduced under the em- 
perors, ib. 268; week-days 
named from the planets, 268. 
Weishts, English and Roman, 
424, 425. 
Wheel for raising water, 416. 
Wife, properties of a good, 40], 
Windows, how made, 457. 
Winds, 243, 473. : 
Wine, manner of making, 388 ; 
kinds of, 389—393; used to be 
boiled, that it might keep, 390, 
Witnesses, form of making them, 
185; diflerent kinds of, 214; 
how summoned, 201, 214. 
Women, excluded from inheri- 
tances, 162 ; their clothes, 051 ; 
Shoes, 358, 359; head-dress, 
860 ; paint, 362 ; industry, 451; 
apartment in Greece, 455, 
Wood, used for firing, 454, 
Writing, m.terials for, 438, 439 ' 
manner of, 440. 


Y 


Year, how divided by Romulus, 
265; by Numa, ib.5 by Julius 
Casar, 266; by pope Gregory, 
ib. ; by the Egyptians, 267. 

Young men, at what age they ase 
sumed the toga virilis, 3535 
peculiarity in their manner of 
wearing it for the first year, 
354; when they began to shave, 
367; consecrated the first 
growth of tne beard, and also 
their hair, to some deity, ib. 
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a complete copy of the present work. 


GEOLGE BROCKMAN, PLINTER, GLASGOW 


The Publishers have to announce, that a com- 
plete set of Questions on Adam’s Roman Antiquities, 
extending in number to upwards of 2000, is in pre- 
paration, and will be shortly published, on a form 
suitable to bind with this edition; a specimen of 
them is printed on the next page. 


QUESTIONS 


ON 


ADAM’S ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


FOUNDATION OF THE CITY, AND DIVI- 
SION OF THE PEOPLE. 


1. By whom was Rome founded, and 
when 1 

2. Into how many tribes did he di- 
vide the people ? 

3. Into how many curiz, each tribe? 

4. What was he called who presided 
over one curia? 

5. He who presided over them all? 

6. How many soldiers did Romulus 
choose from each tribe ? 

7, 8. What were these 3,300 called? 
What the commander of a tribe ? What 
each soldier furnished by a tribe ? 

9, 10. How was the territory of Rome 
divided ? To what purposes were these 
parts allotted 2 

11, 12. How were the people origin- 
ally divided? What class was after- 
wards added ? 


SENATE. 


13. For what purpose did Romulus 
institute the senate ? 

14, 15. Of what number did it at first 
consist ? From whom, and how, were 
they chosen ? 

16. What were the senators called ? 
Why? What, their offspring? 

17. When was their number increas- 
ed, according to Dionysius? When, 
according to Livy? 

18. What were the original senators 
called? and their posterity ? What, 
those added by Tarquinius Priscus ? 

19. How long did this number of 300 
continue ? How many did he add? 

20. What was the number in the time 
of Julius Cesar? After his death ? Un- 
der Agustus ? 

21. What senators were called con. 
scripti? Why? How was the senate 
in consequence addressed ? 


CHOOSING OF SENATORS. 


92, How were persons chosen into 
the senate? From whom ? 

23. From whom is it thought by some 
that the senate was supplied ? 

24. How were they chosen after the 


battle of Cannz? after the subversion | they 
| when sacrifices were offered to Jupiter? 


of liberty ? and under Augustus ? 


25. Who was the princeps senatus? 
To whom was the title afterwards 
given ? 

26. To what was regard had, in 
choosing senators ? 

27. At what age might one be chosen 
a senator ? 

28. What civil office first gave ad- 
mission into the senate ? 

29. When might that be enjoyed, 
according to Dion Cassius? according 
to Polybius ? according to Cicero ? 

30. Did the questor become a sena- 
tor, ex officio? Were there any oflices 
that gave a legaltitle to be chosen into 
the senate? 

31. How else could admission be 
procured into that body ? 

32, Had any priest a seat in it, in 
right of his office? 

33. What privilege did Augustus 
grant to the sons of senators? Why? 

34. Who could not be chosen into 
the senate ? 

35. How did Ap. Claudius Czcus 
disgrace that body ? 

36. When were freedmen admitted ? 
Whom did Julius Cesar admit? Were 
they allowed to continue ? 

37. What law was enacted A.U. 535, 
respecting the barks kept by senators? 
And why ? 

38. What fortune did it behove a 
senator to have during the republic ? 
What, in the time of Augustus ? 

39. How often was the senate re- 
viewed? By whom? For what offences 
did the censor degrade them ? 

40. How ?—Why did this punishment 
not render persons infamous, as when 
condemned at a trial ? 


41. When were supernumerary 
members first enrolled without formal 
election ? 


42, What was the Album senatorium? 


BADGES AND PRIVILEGES OF SENATORS. 

43. What were the badges of sena- 
tors ? , 

44, Where did they sit in the thea- 
tre? in the amphitheatre? in the cir- 
cus? 

45. What exclusive right had they 
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